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This  volume,  'The  Empire  State"  by  Dr.  Bimjamin  J. 
Losstng,  is  a  comprehnatve  history  of  the  State 
of  New  York  from  the  settlement  through  1875.  It 
is  one  of  a  Series  being  done  by  The  Reprint  Com- 
pany  on  the  Settlement  and  Cokmial  periods  of  the 
original  Colonies. 

Hie  Reprint  Company  is  specializing  hi  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  period  history  hi  two  distkict  divi- 
sions: (1)  Basic  material  on  the  Settlement  and 
OolMiial  periods  and  (2)  Major  Bsttles  and  Cam- 
paigns of  Che  Revohttion. 

Basic  histories  available  hichide:  Georgia  —  Author, 
Jones;  Maryland  —  Authors,  McSherry,  McMahon, 
Bosnian;  New  York,  —  Authors,  O'Calla^han  and 
Losshig;  North  CaroUna  —  Authors,  Hawks,  Cree- 
cy;  New  Jersey  —  Authors^  Smith,  Barber  k  Howe; 
Pennsylvania  —  Authors,  Proud,  Gordon;  South 
CarolLia  —  Authors,  Stith,  CampbeD. 

Revoh]tk>nary  perfed  volumes  hichide:  Draper's  Khig's 
Mountain;  Stryker's  Ttenton  and  Prinoeton;  Tarle- 
tmi's  Campaigns  hi  Southern  Provhices  (N.  C,  S.  C. 
&  Va.);  Schenck's  Campaigns  and  Battles  in  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina  and  Vhrghiia;  Landrum's 
Battles  in  Upper  South  Carolina;  French  and  Mur- 
dock's  Concord.  Lesdngton,  Bunloer  Hill  and  Siege 
of  Boston. 

Also  completed  and  available  is  the  U-volume  Heads 
of  Families,  First  Census  of  teh  United  Stetes.  1790, 
with  volumes  for  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Vhrghiia,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New 
Hampshire,  Mahie,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Omnec* 
ticuC,  Massachusetts  and  New  Yoric. 

The  Reprint  Company  also  has  completed  and  has 
available  a  six-volume  set  on  Women  of  Cotonial 
and  Revolutionary  Times.  The  books  are:  "Martha 
Washington"  and  "DoUy  Madison"  of  Vh*ghiia; 
"Eliza  Pmckney"  of  South  CaroUna;  "Catherine 
Schuyler"  of  New  York;  'Margaret  Wnthrop"  and 
"Mercy  Warren"  of  Massachusetts. 

Volumes  on  Colonial  America  and  the  Revolutk>nary 
Battles  and  Campaigns  are  const)antly  behig  added 
to  our  list  of  reprints. 
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An  Introduction  To 

The  Author  And  This  Volume 

John  Benson  Lossing  was  a  native  New  Yorker  and 
one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  his  day.  He 
authored  some  40  volumes. 

"The  Empire  State"  was  undertaken  at  the  urging  of 
friends  for  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  state  cov- 
ering the  period  from  the  first  settlement  through 
the  first  century  of  the  Republic  (1875).  These  same 
associates  desired  a  volume  which  would  be  exten- 
sively illustrated.  As  a  result  some  336  sketches  are 
included. 

Dr.  Lossing  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Beekman,  N.  Y.. 
Feb.  12,  1813,  of  Dutch  lineage,  his  ancestors  having 
been  among  the  first  settlers  in  the  valley  of  the 
lower  Hudson.  His  parents  were  Quakers.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  less  than  a  year  old  and  his  mother 
when  he  was  in  his  12th  year.  He  worked  on  a  farm 
for  two  yeari^  and  was  then  apprenticed  to  a  wat- 
chmaker and  silversmith  in  Poughkeepsie. 

Mr.  Lossing  was  largely  self-educated.  While  in  his- 
teens,  he  worked  for  a  local  newspaper  and  at  20 
entered  into  a  printing  partnership.  He  studied  wood 
engraving  in  New  York  so  that  the  paper  and  a 
literary  magazine  he  managed  could  have  illus- 
trations. He  became  a  leading  and  skillful  practi- 
cioner  of  the  art  and  pursued  it  in  New  York  for 
nearly  30  years. 

The  first  of  the  some  40  volumes  he  authored  appeared 
in  1840.  Other  works,  many  noted  for  their  illus- 
trations as  well  as  the  text,  appeared  regidarly  and 
enjoyed  a  wide  acceptance. 

Honorary   degrees   were    awarded   Mr.    Lossing    by 
Hamilton  College  and  later  by  Columbia  College.  In 
1873,  on  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
he  was  awarded  a  doctorate  degree  by  the  Universi- 
ty of  Michigan.  He  held  an  honorary  Ufe  member- 
ship in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  a  member  of  17  historical,  antiquarian 
and  literary  societies. 

Dr.  Lossing  made  the  original  drawings  of  most  of 
his  works.  He  lived  quietly  for  more  than  20  years 
on  a  farm  in  Dutchess  Coimty  in  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  sections  of  his  native  state.  He  died  June 
3,  1891. 
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PREFACE. 


Several  years  ago  the  author  of  this  work  reoeiTed  a  letter  from  the 
late  Hon.  Horatio  Sejmonr,  urging  him  to  supply  a  conspicuous  literary 
want  by  writing  a  compendious  history  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
illustrating  it  after  the  manner  of  his  Pictorial  Fidd-Bock  of  the  Revo- 
httion.  No  work  of  the  kind  was  then  in  existence,  nor  has  there  been 
since. 

It  has  been  the  chief  aim  of  the  author,  in  the  preparation  of  this 
work,  to  embody  in  one  volume,  of*  moderate  size  and  price,  a  complete 
ontline  narrative  of  the  principal  events  in  the  csreer  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  New  York  from  its  inception  to  the  close  of  the  first  century 
of  onr  Eepublic  (1875),  so  compact,  as  a  whole,  that  its  purchase  and 
perusal  will  not  burden  the  purses  or  the  leisure  of  a  vast  proportion  of 
our  people. 

As  much  space  has  been  given  to  notices  of  historic  events  outside  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  seemed  necessary  to  continually  present  the 
Conunonwealtli  to  tlie  mind  of  the  reader  as  a  most  important  part  of 
tlie  great  Republic  of  the  West. 

The  volume  contains  a  brief  hiistory  of  the  powerful  barbarian  republic 
found  by  Europeans  within  che  boundaries  of  the  (present)  State  of 
New  York  ;  a  narrative  of  the  explorations,  emigrations,  and  settle- 
ments of  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  English  in  New  Netherland  ;  of  the 
Indian  wars  and  desolations ;  an  account  of  the  religious,  social,  and 
political  organizations  under  Dutch  rule ;  of  the  patroon  and  manorial 
estates  planted  along  the  tide- water  region  of  the  Hudson  River ;  of 
the  seizure  and  occupation  of  the  domain  by  the  English  ;  of  the  devel- 
opment of  democracy  a|  every  period  of  the  English  rule,  with  notices 
of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  political,  social,  and  military  history 
of  the  Province  and  State  down  to  the  kindling  of  the  old  war  for 
independence  and  to  its  close  ;  the  organization  of  the  State  government 
in  1777 ;  the  ever-dominating  influence  of  the  State  in  the  national 
councils ;  its  political,  social,  and  military  history  as  an '  independent 
State  ;  its  part  in  the  drama  of  the  War  of  1812-15  ;  its  munificent 
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contribTitionB  of  men  and  money  during  the  gnsHt  struggle  for  tlie  salva- 
tion of  the  Ufo  of  the  Republic  ;  the  viirtous  changes  in  its  constitution  ; 
notices  of  the  vast  industrial  operations  in  tiie  iStato  ;  its  canals  and  rail- 
ways ;  its  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  conunurce  ;  its  admirable  i)opii- 
lar  educational  system  ;  its  literature,  and  its  marvellous  growth  in 
population,  wealth,  and  refinement,  with  biograpluctd  sketches  of  some 
of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  public  life,  from  Stuyvcsant  to  Tildeii. 

Portraiture  is  made  a  prominent  feature  in  tho  graphic  illnstrationn 
of  the  work,  for  we  all  desire  to  see  the  lineaments  of  the  faces  of  those 
whose  careers  interest  us.  The  book  contains  the  portraits  of  many  of 
the  most  conspicuous  ihen  of  New  York  mentioned  in  its  colonial  and 
State  annals,  with  a  brief  biography  of  each.  Among  tliem  may  be 
found  tiie  portraits  and  biographical  sketches  of  all  the  governors  of  the 
State,  from  Oeorge  Clinton,  its  first  chief  magistrate  in  1777,  until  1870. 
Also  pictures  of  numerous  buKdings  in  tlie  State  which  have  been  made 
famous  by  some  historical  aseooiation.  ^  A  greater  portion  of  these  build- 
ings have  been  made  from  drawings  by  the  author  from  the  objects 
themselves.  It  also  contains  a  delineation  of  the  seal  of  every  county 
in  the  State.  The  illustrations  have  been  made  under  the  personal 
guidance  of  tlie  author,  whose  special  care  was  to  insure  accuracy  in 
form,  feature,  and  ooetnme. 

IU:nm>x  J.  IxtssiNO. 

The  Eidor,  Dovkr  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Octolwr,  1887. 
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THE  Sl^ATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 


CIIAPTEK  I. 

N  Kw  YoKK  iH  ranked  among  the  commonwealths  of  onr  Bepnblio  as 
"^  Tlic  Empire  Statu."  Wherefore  ?  Is  it  imperial  in  its  varioas  aspects 
of  population,  wealth,  the  prodacts  of  its  indostrles,  its.  forests  and 
mines,  its  natnral  scenery,  its  commerce,  and  its  institutions  of  learning 
and  benevolence  i    JiQt  ns  sec. 

Tin;  sn|>eriicial  area  of  New  York  is  49,000  square  miles,  including 
its  sliai-c  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Rirer.  Its 
surface  is  picturesquely  diversified  with  lofty  ranges  of  the  Appalachian 
chain  of  mountains,  which  crown  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  continent 
from  the  Gulf  region  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  with  fertile  valleys  and 
uplands,  and  numerous  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  loftiest  mountain  peak  in  the  StiUe  is  Mount  Ifarcy,  the  Ta-Ao- 
was  or  ''  sky-piercer"  of  the  Indians.  .It  is  one  of  the  grand  Adirondack 
^roup  in  Northern  New  York,  and  rises  to  the  altitude  of  over  5400  feet 
above  tide- water. 

The  chief  river  of  the  State  is  the  Hudson,  flowing  from  the  springs 
of  tlie  Adirondack  Mountains,  receiving  numerous  swift-mnning  tribu- 
taries, and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  fully  160  miles  from  the  ocean. 
It  traverses  a  most  picturesque  and  fertile  region  about  800  miles. 
Along  its  whole  course  its  waters  and  its  banks  are  thickly  clustered  witli 
exciting  and  romantic  historical  and  legendary  associations. 

New  York  is  bisected  east  and  west  by  the  longest  and  best-equipped 
canal  in  the  world.  It  was  constructed  by  the  State  (1817-26),  is  863 
miles  in  length,  and  cost  over  $9,000,000.  Its  subsequent  enlarge- 
ment cost  $25,000,000.  There  are  ten  other  canals  owned  by  the  State, 
the  aggregate  length  of  which  is  over  900  miles.  There  are  138  rail- 
roads in  the  State,  having  a  total  length  in  operation  within  the  borders 
of  the  commonwealth  of  nearly  7000  miles. 
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The  climate  of  Kew  York  is  salubrious  and  varied,  having  a  range 
wider  than  in  any  other  member  of  the  Union.  The  State  lies  between 
the  parallels  of  40°  29'  and  45°  north  latitude.  Its  soil  is  productive 
almost  everywhere.  In  the  value  of  its  farm  lands  and  general  fanii 
products  it  leads  all  the  other  States.  In  1880,  according  to  the  tenth 
national  census,  it  had  within  its  borders  nearly  242,000  farms,  embracing- 
over  23,000,000  acres,  of  which  neai-ly  18,000,000  acres  were  improved 
land.  The  total  value  of  the  farms  was  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 
The  State  contained,  in  1880,  nearly  43,000  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  about  $515,000,000  of  capital,  and  producing  annually  goods 
valued  at  nearly  $1,100,000,000. 

The  population  of  the  State  in  1880  was  5,082,871,  or  799,980  more 
inhabitants  than  any  other  State  of  the  Republic,  and  embracing  about 
one  tenth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  thirty-eight  United  States  and 
the  Territories.  It  also  carries  on  its  bosom  seventeen  cities,  each  having 
a  population  of  20,000  and  upward.  Five  t)f  these  cities  have  each  a 
])opulation  of  over  100,000.  Its  system  of  public  instruction  is  un- 
rivalled. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  facts  that  might  be  presented  in  justifi- 
cation of  giving  to  New  York  the  title  of  "  The  Empire  State." 

This  mighty  fraction  of  the  Great  Bepublic  of  the  West — this  popu- 
lous, wealthy,  and  powerful  State — had  its  birth  two  centuries  and  threes 
quarters  ago  on  the  little  island  of  Mannahatta,  or  Manhattan,  lying- 
where  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Hudson  River  lovingly  commingle  with 
the  brine  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Around  the  cradle  in  which  the  infant 
empire  was  rocked  stood  in  wonder  and  awe  representatives  of  an 
ancient  race,  dusky  and  barbarous  in  aspect,  whose  early  history  is^ 
involved  in  the  hopeless  obscurity  of  myth  and  fable. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  barbaric  republic  in  the  wilderness, 
simple,  pure,  and  powerful,  its  capital  seated  a  hundred  leagues  from 
the  sea,  among  the  beautiful  hills  and  shadowy  forests,  glittering  lakes 
aud  sunny  savannas,  within  the  present  domain  of  the  State  of  Ne^v 
York:  Its  western  boundary  was  the  mighty  Niagara  River,  a  swift- 
ilowing  strait  between  two  great  inland  seas,  broken  midway  by  a  cata- 
ract which  has  no  equal  on  the  earth  in  power,  grandeur,  and  sublimity.* 


*  Perbapfl  the  first  European  vtfho  actually  saw  the  Niagara  Falls  was  Father  Henm*- 
pin,  a  missionary,  who  in  his  Vojfoget  gives  a  description  and  a  rude  drawing  of  the 
great  wonder.  He  estimated  their  height  much  greater  than  it  really  was.  He  a]»o 
shows  in  the  pictures  a  portion  of  the  stream  spouting  from  below  a  rock  on  the  (present) 
(?anada  shore,  far  athwart  the  great  Horse-shoe  Fall.  There  have  been  many  changes 
withiti  a  <'oniparatit^y  few  years  in  4hc  aspect  of  the  Falls,  owing  to  undermining  and 
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The  existence  of  tliie  republic  was  nnknown  to  the  nations  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  and  unsuspected  hy  them  antit  Cmtier  suled  up  the  St.  T^w- 
rence  River;  antil  Chnrapjain  penetrated  the  wildernesH  of  Nortlieni 
New  York,  nnd  HnOson  voyaged  up  the  beantiful  river  that  heure  Imr 
name,  and  tonched  the  eastern  border  of  this  niarvelloDe  amphictAoiiic 
leagne  known  in  history  a«  "  TIiu  Iroquois  Confederacy,"  The  later 
history  of  this  league  is  interwoven  with  the  earlier  history  of  the  Stiite 
of  New  'i'ork,  and  fonns  an  casciitial  part  of  it. 

The  Indian  tribes  to  wlioin  the  French  gave  the  name  of  Inxjuoi"  in- 
habited the  State  of  24ew  York  north  and  west  of  the  Oatskilt  Moun- 
tains (the  Kaatsber^)  and  south  of  the  Adirondack  group,  a  part  'if 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  and  a  por- 
tion of  Ohio  some  distance  along 
llie  sonthern  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 
The  Hurwns  or  Wywidols,  who 
occupied  nearly  tlie  whole  of  Can- 
ada soath-west  of  the  Ottawa  River 
i>etween  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and 
llnron,  seemed  by  their  lunguagc 
to  have  l»een  a  part  of  the  Iroqnois 
family,  and  those,  with  the  tribes 
rMiith  of  the  lakes,  constituted 
the  Huron -Iro<]tioi^  nation.  They 
were  completely  surrounded  by 
the  Algoufjnins,  the  most  exten- 
sive and  powerful  of  the  aborigi- 
nal nations  discpvered  within  the 
present  bonndanee  of  the  United 

States  by  the  first   European  ad-  ^^  laoquoni  chikktaih. 

venturer. 

The  Iroqnois  Confederacy  was  onginatly  composed  of  five  related 
fainiliee  or  nations,  called,  respectively,  J/oAaui^,  Oneidas,  Oriondagat, 
Cayagat,  and  Senecat.  According  to  their  traditions,  they  had,  in  a 
far-back  period,  been  confined  nnder  a  mountain  at  the  falls  of  the 
Obw^o  Hiver.  They  were  released  by  Ta-reng-a-wa-gon,  the  Holder  of 
the  Heavens,  and  were  led  by  him  to  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Wandering 
eastward,  they  caiiie  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  descended  it  to  the  sea. 

otRsakin  li;  the  -water.  Iluse  masses  of  rock  Jutve,  from  limu  Ki  time.  ralleD  Intii  llie 
guU  below.  Tible  Rock,  fmm  the  side  of  which  HeDDcpin'ii  tliird  Kireain  was  pro- 
jected, fell  onlj  a  few  yi-an  sgo.  The  writor  wnx  upon  the  mck  liw  1li«n  twenty-four 
boon  before  ft  fell. 
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Retarning  to  the  month  of  the  Mohawk  River,  they  travelled  westwaid, 
separated,  and  seated  themselves  at  varioiis  points  in  the  country  between 
the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Erie,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  above 
named.  At  that  time  there  were  six  families.  One  of  them,  the 
Tnsoaroras,  soon  wandered  to  the  Sonth,  and  seated  themselves  on  the 
Nense  River  in  North  Carolina.  The  five  families  who  remained, 
though  of  the  same  blood,  continnally  waged  cruel  wars  against  each 
other. 

The  Holder  'Of  the  Heavens  had  ndvei:  ceased  his  guardianship  of 
these  five  nations  after  their  release  from  their  subterranean  prison^  On 
account  of  the  excellence  of  his  character,  his  wisdom,  and  his  sagacity, 
Ta-reng-a-toa-gan  was  called  by  the  people  JSTi-o-toa^Aa— ''  the  very  wise 
man."  They  regarded  him  with  profound  veneration,  and  in  all  things 
followed  his  advice.  At  length  a  fierce  and  powerful  tribe  of  barbarians 
came  from  the  country  north  of  the  lakes,  fell  upon  the  Onondagas — the 
dwellers  among  the  hills — laid  waste  their  country,  slaughtered  their 
women  and  children,  and  plunged  the  whole  nation  into  the  depths  of 
despair.  In  their  distress  they  hastened  to  St-ct-tDcU-ha  for  counsel. 
He  advised  them  to  call  together  all  the  tribes  in  a  general  council  to 
devise  means  for  mutual  defence.  They'  agreed  to  the  proposal.  He 
appointed  a  place  for  the  assembling  of  the  convention  on  the  bank  of 
Onondaga  Lake,  and  promised  to  meet  with  them  there. 

For  three  days  the  council  fire  had  biased  before  Hi-ar-vxU-ha  arrived. 
He  had  been  devoutly  praying  in  silence  to  the  Oreat  Spirit  for  guid- 
ance. At  length  he  approached  in  a  white  canoe,  gliding  over  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  accompanied  by  his  darling  daughter,  twelve  years  of  age. 
They  were  received  with  joy,  and  as  they  landed  and  walked  toward  the 
council  fire  a  sound  like  a  rushing  wind  was  heard,  and  a  dark  spot,  ever 
increasing  in  size,  was  seen  descending  from  the  sky.  It  was  an 
immense  bird  swooping  down  toward  the  spot  where  Jli-a-wat-ha  and 
his  child  stood.  He  was  unmoved.  The  bird  fell  upon  his  sweet  daughter, 
crushed  her  into  the  earth,  and  perished  itself.  For  three  days  Hi-a- 
wat-ha  mourned  his  child.  Then  he  took  his  seat  in  the  great  council, 
listened  to  the  debates,  and  said :  '>  Meet  me  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
unfold  to  yon  my  plan."  They  did  so,  when  the  venerated  counsellor 
arose  and  said  : 

*^  Friends  and  Brothers  :  You  are  members  of  many  tribes  and  nations. 
You  have  come  here,  many  of  you,  a  great  distance  from  your  homes. 
We  have  met  for  one  common  purpose — to  provide  for  our  common  in- 
terest— and  that  is  to  provide  for  our  mutual  safety,  and  how  it  shall 
best  be  done.     To  oppose  these  foes  from  the.  north  by  tribes,  singly 
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and  alone,  would  prove  our  oertain  deatnietion.  We  can  make  no  prog- 
reaa  in  that  waj.  We  mnst  unite  onraelvea  into  one  oominon  band  of 
brodiert.  Thns  nnited  we  maj  drive  the  invaden  back.  This  must  be 
done,  and  we  shall  be  safe. 

''  Yon,  the  Mohawhi,  sitting  nnder  the  ihadow  of  the  '  Great  Tree/ 
whose  roots  sink  deep  into  the  earth,  and  whose  branches  sprsad  over  a 
vast  coontry,  ahall  be  the  flnt  nation,  becanse  jon  are  warlike  and 
mig^tj. 

'*  And  jon,  Oneidoi^  a  people  who  recline  yonr  bodies  against  the 
*  Everlasting  Stone,'  that  cannot  be'  moved,  shall  be  the  second  nation, 
became  voq  give  wise  coansd. 

*'  And  jon,  Oncndoffaty  who  have  yonr  habitation  at  the  *  Great 
Mountain,'  and  are  overshadowed  by  its  crags,  shall  be  the  third  nation, 
became  yon  are  greatly  gifted  in  speech,  and  are  mighty  in  war. 

"  And  yon,  Cayvf^^  whcse  habitation  is  the  ^  Dark  Forest/  and 
whose  home  is  everywhere,  shaU  be  the  fourth  nation,  becanse  of  yonr 
superior  cnnning  in  hunting. 

'^  And  yon,  Seneeas^  a  people  who  live  in  the  *  Open  Country/  and 
posnoflo  mndi  wisdonf,  shall  be  the  fifth  nation,  becanse  you  understand 
better  the  art  of  raising  com  and  beans,  and  making  cabins. 

'*  Ton,  five  great  and  powerful  nations,  mmt  unite  and  have  but  one 
common  interest,  and  no  ifoe  shall  be  able  to  disturb  or  subdue  you.  If 
we  unite,  tlie  Great  Spirit  will  smile  upon  m.  Brothers,  these  are  the 
words  of  Zrva*iM&«Aa  /  let  them  sink  deep  into  your  heartB." 

After  reflecting*  upon  the  subject  for  a  day,  the  five  nations  formed  a 
lesgne.  Before  the  council  wss  disperBod  Hi-^t^wat-ha  uiged  the  peopie 
to  preserve  the  union  they  had  formed.  ''  Preserve  this,'*  he  said ; 
'*  admit  no  foreign  element  of  power  by  the  admission  of  other  nations, 
and  you  will  always  be  fresj,  numerous,  and  happy.  If  otlier  tribes  and 
natiiMiB  are  admitted  to  your  councils  they  will  sow  the  seeds  of  jealousy 
and  dieeord,  and  you  will  become  few,  feeble,  and  emlaved.  Remember 
these  words  ;  they  are  the  last  you  will  hear  from  JER-o-too^Aa.  The 
Great  Master  of  Breath  calls  me  to  go.  I  have  patiently  waited  his 
summons.     I  am  ready  to  go.     Farewell !" 

At  that  moment  myriads  of  singing  voices  burst  upon  tlie  ears  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  whole  air  seemed  filled  with  music.  Hi-a-wat-hay 
seated  in  his  white  canoe,  rose  majestically  above  the  throng,  and  as  all 
eyes  gssed  in  rapture  upon  the  ascending  wise  man,  he  disappeared  for- 
ever In  the  Uue  vault  of  heaven.  The  music  melted  into  low  whispers, 
like  a  soft  summer  brseie.  There  were  pleasant  dreams  that  night  in 
every  cabin  and  wigwam  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  Great  Council, 
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and  all  the  Five  NatiodB  were  made  happy  by^he  annoaiioeinent  of  the 
glad  tidings  among  them. 

This  confederacy  was  called  KQ-no-fhi-ani—th/^  '^  oabin-bnildera^' — the 
^'  Long  Honse:,"  which  extended  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  £rie. 
The  Mohawks  kept  the  eiustern  door  and  the  Seneoas  the  western  door. 
The  Great  Oonncil  Fire,  or  Federal  Capital^  was  with  the  Onondagaa. 
This  metropolis  was  a  few  miles  sonth  of' (present)  Syracuse. 

Such  is  the  traditionary  history  of  the  formation  of  the  great  Iroquois 
Confederacy.  It  is,  of  course,  embellished  by  fancy,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly correct  in  every  essential  particular.  At  what  time  this  league 
was  formed  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  It  was  probably  not  earlier 
than  the  year  1540.     Jacques  Cartier,  who  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
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the  site  of  Montreal  in  1535,  showed,  by  a  vocabulary  of  Indian  words 
whicli  he  madoj  that  tlie  Iroquois  language  was  spoken  there,  probably 
by  the  Hurons  ;  but  he  makes  no  reference  to.  any  Indian  confederacy. 

The  polity  of  the  Iroquois  League  was  as  purely  democratic  as  possible 
in  spirit,  but  ii  took  the  representative  or  republican  form  for  con- 
venience. It  was  u  league  for  mutual  defence,  not  a  political  .union. 
There  was  a  wide  distribution  of  power  and  civil  organization,  which  was 
a  safeguard  against  tyranny.  Each  canton  or  nation  was  a  distinct  re- 
public, independent  of  all  otliers .  in  relation  to  its  domestic  affairs,  but 
each  was  bound  to  the  others  of  the  league  by  ties  of  honor  and  general 
interest.  Each  canton  had  eight  principal  sachems,  or  civil  magistrates, 
and  several  inferior  sachems.  The  ^hole  number  of  civil  magistrates  in 
the  confederacy  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred.  Tliere  were  fifty 
hereditary  sachems.  . 
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Each  canton  or  nation  was  subdivided  into  clans  or  tribes,  eacli  clan 
leaving  a  heraldic  insignia  called  totem.  For  this  insignia  one  tribe  would 
have  the  figore  of  a  wolf ;  another,  of 
a  bear  ;  another,  of  a  deer ;  another,  of 
a  tortoise,  and  bo  on.  Bj  this  totem- 
ic  system  they  maintained  a  perfect 
trilial  union.*  After  the  Europeans 
<'ame  the  sadieiu  of  a  tril»c  affixed  his 
fof^jiiy  in  the  form  of  a  rude  rapresen- 
tatiou  of  the  animal  that  marked  liis 
tril)e,  to  documents  lie  was  required  to 
sign«  like  an  ancient  monarch  affixing 
)»i&  fteai.f 

Office  was  the  reward  of  merit 
alone  ;  malfeasance  in  office  brought 
^lisniissal  and  public  scorn.  All  public 
services  were  compensated  only  by 
public  esteem.  The  league  had  a 
president  dotlied  with  powers  simi- 
lar to  those  conferred  on  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  authority  to  assemble  a  congress  of  representatives  of  the  league, 
lie  had  a  cabinet  of  six  advisers,  and  in  the  Grand  Council  he  was 
iiioderatoBL  There  was  no  coercive  power  lodged  anywhere  excepting 
public  opinion. 
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*  The  chief  totcins  of  the  Five  Nationtt— the  bear,  the  violf,  tlie  deer,  the  tortaite,  aud 
the  beaver — were,  one  of  them,  the  diatuiguiBhuig  mark  of  the  delegate  of  each  nation 
Ai  the  Grand  Council  or  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and  appeared  on  his  person. 
These  constituted  the  Federal  arms  of  the  Confederacy  when  combined: 

t  There  were  many'  totemic  symbols  bfraides  those  named,  such  us  different  birds — the 
<-;i;;le,  the  heron,  the  turkey,  and  the  plover. 

The  Mgnatures  on  page  6  were  copied  from  the  originals  on  documents.  Fig.  1  is  a 
iortoi^te  :  Fig.  2  is  the  signature  of  King  Hendrick,  with  his  totem,  a  deer  ;  Fig.  8  is  a 
l-Aato  totem  ;  Fig.  4,  an  eagle  totem  ;  Fig.  5,  a  toolf  totem,  and  Fig.  6,  a  beaver  totem. 
Many  totemic  nignatures  are  rudely  drawn,  while  some  arc  quite  artistic  and  correct. 

Tlie  tortoiar,  the  frolf,  and  the  bettr  were  the  totems  of  the  three  families  into  which 
'-.It'll  nation  was  divided.  In  his  stirring  metrical  romance,  Frontenac,  the  late  Alfred 
K.  Street,  (lescribing  the  aggitflbions  and  the  Kitpremiip>-  of  the  Iroquois,  thus  alludes  to 
thi-se  totemic  symbols  of  a  fierce  tribe  : 

'*  By  the  far  MtMiMippi  the  Illinl  Bhrank 
When  the  trail  of  the  torMH  was  eeen  on  ito  bank  ; 
On  the  hilla  of  New  Rngland  the  Pequod  turned  pale 
When  the  howl  of  the  uv//*  swelled  at  nifrht  on  the  pile : 
And  the  Cherokee  ahocA  in  hie  green  emillnff  howerv 
When  the  foot  of  the  bear  etamp'd  hi»  carpet  of  flowerH  " 
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Tlie  first  clioaoii  |>refii<lci)t  of  tlie  loiigno  ^vnft  tliu  reneriLl>lo  Afo-tar-lm, 
nfainoiia  Onoiidagii  cliiuf.  Tlie  Indian  traditions  iiivont  liiiii  witli  o.v- 
tmordinnry  nttrilintcs,  Uo  iii  pe|>pe«ented  m  living,  nt  tlio  tinio  liu  w:i> 
cliOBet),  in  grim  eechision  in  ii  Rwniiip,  uliore  liia  dialiea  nnd  drinWin^-ciip, 
like  tliOBc  of  the  old  Scanilinaviiui  warriors,  were  made  of  tlie  RkiilU  of 
liis  enemies  slain  in  Imttle.  When  v.  delepation  of  Koliftwka  went  to  offer 
him  tlie  sjmboL  of  snpreme  iiower,  they  found  liim  Bitting  in  calm  repi**, 
Bmohinft  Lie  pipe,  but  was  11  nap proaci table  l»oe«u8e  he  vm  dotlied  witli 
liiBsing  BnakcB — the  old  story  of  Mednsa'a  tr«HC8.  They  Hnally  invetitcJ 
him  with  a  broad  belt  of  wnmpnni  bb  tlio  highest  token  of  inithuritj-. 

The  military  power  dominated  the  civil  power  in  tbo  lengnc.     Tlic 
military  leaders  were  called  chiefo.     They  derived  their  anthority  from 
the  people,  and   they  »wnietimes,  liko  the 
Rornnn  ^oldieni,  depoBed  nichems  or  vW\\ 
mIorB.     The  iirniy  was  (-om|H>»>il  wholly  of 
volnntecre.     Conscription  was   im[>oii>iililL'. 
Flvery  able-liodied    nmn  whb  l>ound  tu  do 
military  duty,  and  he  who  shirkeil   it  in- 
cnrred   everl anting    diBgi-nce.       The    miiks 
were  always  fnll.      The   war-dances  were 
the  recruiting  atatiuns.    Whatever  wax  done 
in  civil  councils  was  subjected   to  review 
by  the  soldiery,  who  h^d  the  right  to  chII 
councils  when  they  pleased,  and  to  approve 
or  disapprove  public  mcHSurcB.     Krery  im- 
portant measure  was  nndertaken  only  after 
nnanimoiis  consent  had  been  given. 
The  matrons  formed  a  tliird  and  most  powerfnl  party  in  the  legislature 
of  the  leagne.     They  had  a  right  to  sit  in  the  councils,  and  held  and 
exercised  the  veto  power  on  the  snbject  of  a  declaration  of  war.     They 
had  authority  to  demnnd  a  cessation  of  hoatilitiee,  and   they  were  emi- 
nently peace-makers.     K  was  no  reflection  upon  the  courage  of  warriors 
-  if,  at  the  c-all  of  the  matrons,  tbey  witlidrew  from  the  war-path.     These 
'women  wielded  great  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  league,  but  tliey 
modestly  delegated  the  duties   of  speech-making  to    sumo    maacnline 
orator.     With  these  liarliarians  ivonian  was  man's  coworker  in  legislation 
— a  thing  yet  unknown  among  civilized  people.     Snoh  was  the  polity  of 
the  Troquois  Confederacy  when  it  was  discovered  by  Europeans.* 

■  "  Afi  I  am  rnrml  lo  tlilnk."  uyi  Dr.  C'(il<ten(/A<Ii'iYn/'tA(  Mm  IiuKhh  KiiHumv 
"  lliat  till'  iimwnlHlaU:  nl  ttw  ludiau  HatiBu  exactly  kIiowh  tliv  Mtmt  Aaeiriil  iniil  Origin-l 

r.,n,lilio,i  i>r  iilmoal  avmy  Nnllnn  ;  mi  I  IvIli'Tii  Iiitu  vie  inny,  willi  niuiv  iiTliiiiitv'.  rv-- 
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The  "  inalienable  rights  of  inan"  were  held  in  lucli  reverence  by  tlic 
Iroquois  that  they  never  mode  slaves  of  their  fellow-men,  not  even  of 
cajMivee  taken  in  war.     By  unity  they  were  mads  powerful ;  and  to  pre- 
vent degeneracy,  members  of  a 
tribe  were  not  allowed  to  inter- 
marry with  each  other.    Like  the 
Romans,  they  caused  the  expan- 
mon  of  their  commonwealth  by 
conqnestB  and  annexation.     Had 
the  advent  of  Enropeans  in  Am- 
erica been  postponed  a  century, 
the  Confederacy  might  have  em- 
braced  the  whole  continent,  for 
the  Five  Nations  had  already  ex- 
tended their  conquests  from  the  \ 
^:reat  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, and  were   the  terror  of  the 
otlier  nations  East  and  West. 

For  a  long  time  the  French  in  bajiuei.  riiAVpi.Ani. 

C'anada,  who  tanght  the  Indians 

the  nae  of  fire-arms,  maintained  a  doubtful  straggle  agitinst  them.  CJiam- 
plsin  *  found  the  Iroquois  at  war  against  the  Canada  Indians  from  Lake 

the  Original  Form*  of  oB  OatemmenU  than  In  Ihe  moil  citriou*  tpertdalioni  ot  tlic 
IjNtrned;  and  that  Uie  TotriarduH  imd  other  S^iana  tn  PiAiHde*  are  do  better  than 
lly^tethaa  iu  PhilotopKy,  and  u  prejudicial  to  real  knowledge." 

The  lolal  population  of  the  Confederacy  at  Uie  advent  of  the  Europauu  did  not  ei- 
L-ecd  probably  13.000.  The  Seneca*  aeemed  to  be  the  more  DumerouB.  They  were  found 
to  possess  inanj  of  the  better  features  of  cmlizAtioa.  They  had  framed  cabins  :  eultivaled 
tlx!  soil  -.  manufactured  stone  Implcmente  and  pottery  ;  made  clothing  and  foot-gear  of 
tlte  Rkina  of  animals ;  fashioned  canoes  of  bark  or  of  k)gi  hollowed  by  Sre  and  stone 
njMS.  and  showed  some  military  skill  and  acumen  In  the  construction  of  fortiflcatioos. 

*  Samuel  ChamplEiIn  waa  an  eminent  French  navigator,  bom  at  Brouagc,  France,  in 
1967  ;  served  in  Ihe  Spanish  navy  ;  was  pen^oned  by  his  king,  and  was  induced  by  H.  de 
Chastes,  Oovemor  of  Dieppe,  to  explore  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  colony  on  the  hankti 
of  the  St.  Idwrence  River.  He  was  commtaaloned  Lieutenant-General  of  Canada.  Hu 
iifvcnded  the  8l.  Lawrence  In  May,  1608.  and  landed  on  the  site  of  Quebec.  In  a  subse- 
quent voyage  he  planted  the  banner  of  France  al  Quebec— the  capital  of  the  dominion. 
In  order  to  gain  the  friendBhip  of  the  Indians,  he  was  induced  to  }oia  them,  with  a  few 
.  Prenclimen.  In  an  expedition  against  their  enemies  the  Iroquoli.  Thcj  went  up  the  Sorel 
River  from  the  8t.  Lawrence  In  twenty-four  csnoes,  into  the  "  Lake  of  the  Iroquois," 
and  on  lis  lower  weitem  border  (July  S9th,  11108)  had  a  sharp  eugagemeDt  with  the  for. 
The  arqoebuBsa  of  Ihe  Europeans  secured  an  easy  victory.  This  was  the  first  Eniopeaii 
■  InTadon  of  the  country  of  the  Iroquou.  Ttie  Bght  occurred  between  Crown  Point  and 
I.>ikr'  fli-orge,  not  far  from  Schrooa  (Scsttod)  Lake.    Champlain  gave  hia  name  to  the 
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lluron  to  tlie  Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence.  He  fought  tliem  on  the  hordere  of 
Lake  Chain  plain  in  1609,  and  from  that  time  until  the  middle  of  the 
century  their  wars  against  the  Canada  Indians  and  tlieir  French  allies 
were  fierce  and  distressing. 

The  Tuscaroras,  in  North  Carolina,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
other  Indians  in  1711  to  exterminate  thd  white  people  there.  They 
fell  like  lightning  upon  the  scattered  Gennati  settlements  along  the 
lioanoke  River  and  Pamlico  Sound.  In  one  night  they  slow  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  persons.  With  knife  and  torch  they  desolated  the  settle- 
ments along  the  shores  of  Alhemarle  Sound.  South  Carolinians  sped  to 
the  rescue  of  their  smitten  neighbors  in/1712,  and  in  the  spring  of  1713 
the  Tnscaroras  were  driven  into  their  stronghold,  where  eight  hundred 
of  them  were  made  prisoners.  The  remainder  fled  to  their  kindred — 
the  Five  Nations — in  Juno,  and  remainiag  there,  formed  the  sixth  nation 
of  the  Iroquois  League. 

It  was  after  this  union  that  the  most  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  league,  as  connected  with  the  £«#opean  inhabitants  of  the 
Province  and  State  of  New  York,  occurred.  As  the  wars  of  the  league 
with  other  barbarians,  which  occurred  before  the  advent  of  the  Euro- 
peans, have  no  bearing  upon  the  early  history  of  New  York,  I  will  for- 
bear alluding  to  them. 

Upon  the  walls  of  the  Governor's  Room,  in  the  City  Hall,  New 
York,  hangs  a  dingy  portrait  of  a  man  apparently  thirty-tive  or  forty 
years  of  age.  It  was  painted,  probably,  about  three  hundred  years  ago. 
His  hair  is  dark  and  short,  and  so  is  his  full  beard.  His  forehead  in 
broad,  and  his  eyes  are  expressive  of  intelligence  and  good-nature.  His 
neck  is  encircled  by  an  ample  ^'  ruff,^'  such  as  men  wore  late  in  the 
reign  uf  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is  an  original  picture 
from  hfe  of  Henry  Hudson,*  a  famous  English  navigator,  who,  in  the 
service  of  some  London  merchants,  attempted  to  make  a  voyage  from 
Great  Britain  to  China  and  Japan  through  the  polar  waters  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  failed,  and  was 
afterward  employed  for  the  same  puq^ose  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Coni- 

*  Ilonry  HudRon  wtvi  n  native  of  England,  liorn  at  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
<*cntury.  Of  his  early  life  nothing  Ih  known.  He  apfiears  to  have  been  an  expert  navi- 
;^tor,  :ind  employed,  as  wo  liave  obHervcd  in  the  text,  by  lioth  English  and  DiitHi 
nu-rehants  in  Hcarching  for  a  north-eaHt  ptuwage  to  the  Ea>«t  IndicK.  Failing  in  this  effort, 
he  sailed  westward  to  America,  entered  a  HpiuaouH  land-locked  bay  into  which  inmrcd  the 
waters  of  a  mighty  river,  and  up  which  lie  saile<l  (me  hundred  and  sixty  null's.  IIU 
name  waN  given  to  it,  as  its  discoverer  and  flrst  explorer.  After  various  tribulatioiLs  iio 
miule.a  fourth  voyage,  in  1610,  towunl  the  Polar  watei*s,  descendetl  the  jrrnd  luiy  that 
lioiirs  his  name,  and  then'  perisheil. 
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jtaiij'.     lie  Bai)e«]  from  tlio  IV.xol  in  n  yaclit  of  ninety  tons  named  tliv 
Half  Mnoiu  witli  a  select  crew,  in  tlio  spring  of  160».     lie  steered  for 
tbe  coaaX  of  Xova  ZeniMn.     Uii  tlie  mertdiuii  of  Spitzber^n  he  wm  con- 
fronted, IIS  l)efore,  \yj  impaesnl>lu  icu 
and    fugs  anil    tempest,    iind    com- 
pelled   to   abandon   tlie  enterprise. 
Then  he  rew)lvu<l  to  sail  in  acnrcli  of 
ii  nnrtli-wesC  |><Viia^!  "'  Ih'Ihw  Vii^i- 
nia,"  Bpoki'ii   of   liy  Iiih  fricml   Cap- 
tain Siiiitli.     Hl-  iNiiiiuil  thuKonthcni 
<-a{>efl   (if    (ircenlanil.    ami    in    Jnly 
made  8<>nndin>!X   .>n    tliu    l>ank»  of 
Xewfonncllnnd.     S;ulin<;  xonlliwanl. 
lie  di«<-ovure.l    DeUwin;    Uii.v     If«-' 
voyaji^d    !M    fiU'   :n    tiiu     liarboi'    of      " 
Cliarleston,   wlieii,   diiiiiinxiiMtL-d,  lie 
iiirneil  liisprow  nnrtliwiin),  imd early 

ill  Septemtier  sailed   into  the  bcitiili-  hkmiv  iiiim.n. 

fill  New  Vork  IJdy"  and  nnclioreil. 

Sending  men  imlioru  in  ii  lioat,  tliev  mlm'  inaiiv  nImoHt  niikeil,  <-o|)[)ct- 
c.lortid  inhal.ilants,  houic  i>f  whinn'  followed  tlicin  in  tlioir  unioeK  on 
their  retnni. 

From  jjin  micliomKO  Hiiilson  ainv  \\  ln'Oiiil  Htri'iiiu  struti;hin({  northwunl. 
[ii  tlie  i>iir|>!i  'lirttance  appeared  the  forms  of  lofty  hills,  through  and 
Iteyond  «'hii;h  ciiu  diwky  inlmbitantd  who  swarmed  nround  his  eliip  in 
I -a  noes  told  him  tliere  was  u  mighty  river  which  felt  tlic  pulsations  of 
the  ti<le«  of  tlie  sea.  Believing  this  stream  to  lie  a  strait  flowing  between 
•M-eans,  lie  sailed  on  witli  joyons  hope,  not  donlitiiig  he  woidd  be  the 

'  A  I'Liiiii  luis  Iwen  iiuuk-  lliut  Juliu  Vi-rHZZiui»,  it  Flurvnlinc  in  tlut  marillnu;  Hcrvici: 
'>r  Kini;  Fraodx  I.  of  Fisdi-i'.  diaouTcntl  Nvw  York  Bny  in  in24.  It  in  aiucrtcd  that  hu 
lniver<«l  tlie  Amcrlcnu  cuoHt  from  Cnpu  Yaa  lo  UtUadu  W  N..  wlien  he  returned  to 
YxKoa:.  Tbc  iiolc  autbority  upoa  uliicli  tliu  claim  rota  Is  u  letter  alleged  to  have  been 
nriUen  bj  Ibo  navigator  lo  Prandn  I.,  in  llio  BuranH-r  ot  l.W*.  This  letter  wu  flrM  pub- 
lubed  M  Venice  in  IMV.  Xo  Prencli  original  v.  luiown  to  cxIhI,  nor  has  there  been  found 
ID  Ibe  French  archive*  of  that  period  even  an  alliuion  to  such  a  voyage.  Verazzano 
ivw  an  adventurer,  lie-wax  also  a  eonair,  anti  wan  captured  on  the  coaat  of  Spain  and 
hanged  aa  a  pirate  at  the  village  of  Pico,  in  November.  lOST,  Tbm  ll  good  nawm  for 
believing  that  lliu  alh')p.il  letter  of  Veiazuno  ta  a  forgeiy.  In  it  la  given  a  moat  contuied 
account  of  tlie  "  wvi-ii  liiiiwlreil  leagues  of  ooaM  "  traveried.    It  is  raid  In  It  that  a  bay 

wan  dbeovereil.  but hits  In  lU'lertninc  whettm  it  was  Delaware,  New  York,  or  Narra- 

;{anactt  Bay.  Il  Uxafe  to  rekgHie  to  ())■'  realm  of  pure  Action  such  a  vague  and  untraat- 
worthy  xtsk'nH-nt,  iiTn  if  \\k:  litK-r  wii-  ijiniiine,  as  >  foutkUllun  for  a  lielUf  that  Ver- 
DTxnnui'Vi-r  miw  Ni->v  li.rk  llni- 
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diaoorerer  of  the  long-sooght  nortli-weet  pasMge  to  the  Indiea.  AIh  I 
wltei)  Le  had  passed  tlie  mountains  the  water  fraeheued  and  the  stream 
narrowed.  Hops  failed  him  ;  bnt  lie  voyaged  on  through  a  land  of  won- 
drous heant;  and  fertility — "  as  beautiful  a  land  as  tlio  foot  of  man  cm 
tread  npon,"  lie  said^ — a  land  peopled  by  vigorous  men  and  beaatiful 
womeii,  who  (taine  to  liis  vessel,  and  abounding  with  fur-bearing  animals, 
lie  BHilcd  on  nntil  lie  reached  the  head  of  tide-water,  and  some  of  his 
crew  in  a  small  boat  passed  by  tho  foaming  cataract  of  Cohoes  at  the 
nioutii  of  the  Mohnwk  River,  and  went  several  rnitca  farther.  Had 
Hudson  jienetrated  tlio  wilderness  ei  few  leagues  farther  nortliward  he 
■night  have  met  Cluuuplain,  who  was  then  exploring  tlie  lower  Iwrders 
of  tho  "  Lake  of  tho  Iroquois,"  which  afterward  bore  his  own  name. 


Hudson  returned  to  Iiis  Aret  anclioragc  in  the  beantifal  harbor  into 
wliicli  it  has  been  daimed  Vcrazzano,  the  Florentine  navigator,  had 
wiilcd  more  than  fourscore  years  before.  He  took  formal  possession  of 
tiiB  country  in  the  name  of  tho  States- General  of  Holland,  sailed  out 
ujMin  the  Atlantic,  and  hafltencd  to  Europe  to  tell  his  glad  tidings  to  his 
ciiiployorH.  He  first  landed  in  England,  at:d  there  told  his  wonderful 
story.  Ah  ho  was  an  English  subject.  King  James  claimed  the  land  he 
liitd  discovered  as  a  riglitfnl  jiosscssion  of  the  British  crown.  It  was 
within  the  bonnds  of  the  North  Virginia  charter  which  he  had  granted. 
Added  to  these  considerationH  was  jealousy  of  the  commercial  advantages 
tho  Hollanders  might  derive  from  Hudson's  discovery.  The  monarch, 
determined  to  secure  to  his  crown  every  political  light  to  the  territory 
and  every  commercial  advantage  possible  for  his  snhjeelB,  wonld  not  allow 
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the  navigator  and  his  vessel  to  leave  England  for  a  long  time  ;  but 
Hudson  had  sent  his  log-book,  his  charts,  and  a  full  account  of  his 
discoveries  to  the  authorities  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  at  Am- 
sterdam.' 

These  accounts  so  powerfully  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Dutch  that 
while  King  James  was  devising  schemes  for  British  political  and  com- 
inercial  advantages,  adventurers  from  Holland  had  opened  a  brisk  fur 
trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  island  of  Manliattan.  Acting  upon  the 
principle  and  the  practice  of  the  saying,  ^'  Pocoeooion  is  nine  points  of  the 
law,"  t)ie  Dutch,  at  the  month  of  the  river  discovered  by  Hudson,  kept 
British  authority  and  dominion  at  bay  more  tlian  iifty  years.* 


*  The  Indiaas  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  greHt  river  diiicoverccl  by  Hudson  callcrl  it 
Ca-ka-ha'ta-tea  ;  those  of  the  middle  portion, '^l(ftA^fo-»ltfr,  and  the  Deliiwnra  and  tliu 
dwellers  in  its  lower  jwrtion,  Ma-hi-tan-ittwh^  the  "  place  of  tkic  Mohicann. "  The  Dutch 
named  it  the  Mavritiut,  in  honor  of  their  great  prince,  Maurice,  8tatlthol(lur  of  the. 
Netherlands  ;  and  the  English  named  it.  Hvdson't  Rifer  in  compliment  of  itri  discoverer. 
Until  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  it  was  frequently  called  North  River.  It  was  so 
designated  at  an  early  period  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Delaware,  which  was  called  the 
South  River. 
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CnAPTER  IT. 

In  lefiB  than  tliroe  ycara  after  his  great  diBcovery  JJikIhoii  and  liis  gallant 
little  yacht  perislied.  !Not  permitted  to  leave  England,  Hudson  entei-e^l 
tlieBervice  of  an  English  company,  and  in  the  spring  of  1610  he  (sailed  in 
quest  of  a  north-west  passage  to  India.  Passing  Iceland,  he  saw  TIeela 
Haming.  Ronnding  the  southern  capes  of  Greenland,  he  went  through 
Davis's  Strait  to  the  ice-floe  beyond,  and  entered  the  great  hay  that 
hears  his  name.  There  he  endured  a  drcarv  winter,  and  at  midsunimer. 
1011,  his  mutinous  crew  tlirust  him  into  a  frail  and  open  sliallop,  with 
his  son  and  seven  othere,  and  cast  them  mlrift  to  ])erish  in  the*  waste  of 
watei*8.  Philip  Staffe,  the  chip's  cjn'pontQEj  ohtaincd  leave  to  share  the 
fate  of  liis  connnander.  The  JLdf  Moon  sailed  to  the  Kjint  Indies  in 
the  spring  of  1011,  and  in  March,  the  next  year,  she  was  wrecked  ami 
lost  on  the  island  of  Mauritius. 

Hudson ^s  discovery  bore  abundant  fruit  iinniediatelv.  Wcaltliv  iiu-r- 
chants  of  Amsterdam  sent  a  ship  from  the  Texel  laden  with  cheuj)  mer- 
chandise suitable  for  traffic  with  the  Indians  fiM'  the  fui*s  and  })cltrie.s  of 
the  beaver,  the  otter,  and  the  bear.  As  soon  iw  the  Half  Moon  returned 
to  New  Amsterdam  she,  too,  was  sent  on  a  like  errand  to  Manltattaii. 
which  became  the  entrepot  fur  the  collection  and  exportation  of  fur> 
gathered  by  the  Indians  from  the  regions  of  the  Delaware  and  the 
Ilonsatonic  rivers,  and  even  from  the  far-otl  ^[ohawk  Valley,  where 
dwelt  the  eastern  nation  of  the  Iroquois  Republic.  This  was  the  bej|:i li- 
ning of  peaceful  intercourse  between  the  Eurojieans  aJid  the  dusky  Five 
Nations. 

Many  private  adventurers  were  soon  engaged  in  traffic  with  the 
Indians,  and  the  Hongcrs,  the  Pelgraves,  and  the  Van  Tweenhuysens,  of 
Holland,  were  getting  rich  on  the  enormous  profits  derived  from  the 
trade.*  C'aptains  De  Witt  and  Christiansen,  Block  and  Mey  were 
becoming  famous  navigators  in  connection  with  this  trade  before  the 
free  cities  of  Holland  had  cast  a  political  glance  toward  the  newly-dis- 
covered country.     Rut  when  its  importance  became  numifest,  and  Kiiiic 


*  HanH  Hongers,  Paul  Pelgruvc,  and  Lambrcdit  Tweenhuyst'ii,  iiKTdmnls  of  Amster- 
dam, were  the  earliest  Dut(^h  traders  for  fiirH  with  the  Indiann  at  Manhattan.  In  1612 
they  equipped  two  vessels,  X\i<^FoHHM  and  the  Tigtr,  for  trade  along  the  Hudson  River 
Those  vofwels  were  commanded  re«iK'ctively  hy  Captains  (^hriHtiansen  and  Blm-k. 
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James  of  Great  Britain  began  to  growl  because  the  Dutcli  were 
monopolizing  the  fnr  trade  npon  his  claimed  domain,  the  States-Oencnd 
nf  Holland  ^  serionsly  considered  the  matter. 

Within  iive  years  after  Hndson  departed  from  Manhattan  a  Httlu  seod 
of  empire,  less  promising  than  that  planted  by  Dido,  ('ecro|is,  or 
Roninlnft,  bnt  of  far  liigher  destiny,  was  deposited  there.  In  Deeenilwr, 
I  HI  3,  Adrien  Block,  a  bold  Dntcli  navigator,  was  about  to  sail  from 
Manhattan  for  Amsterdam  with  a  cargo  of  boar-skins  when  lire  reduced 
his  vessel — the  7^*'f/**r — to  ashes.  The  small  ntorehouse  of  the  trafH^kers 
fould  not  afford  shelter  to  Block's  crew,  and  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians, 
freely  offered,  could  not  shield  them  froin  the  biting  frosts  :  ho  they 
built  log-cabins,  and  from  the  stately  oaks  which  towered  aroimil  tlrem 
they  constructed  another  vessel,  which  they  called  the  OtwuMt — the 
*'Tlcsthj8s" — forty-four  feet  long  ami  eleven  feet  wide,  and  of  sixteen 
Tons  inirden.  AVith  another  cargo  of  furs  the  Onrttsf  sailed  iov  llollaiul 
in  the  spring  of  1614.+  That  little  collection  of  huts  on  the  site  of  the 
stately  warehouses  of  Beaver  Street,  andj^that  little  vessel,  wliii'h  was 
launched  at  the  foot  of  Broadway,  composed  the  fertile  little  seed  of 
empire  planted  on  Manhattan — the  tiny  beginning  of  the  great  connm-r- 
cial  metropolis  of  the  Western  Ilenn'sphere. 

Doubtful  as  to  the  real  disposition  of  the  In<lians  around  them,  the 
Dutcli  seem  to  liave  palisaded  their  storehouses  at  the  southern  end  of 
Manhatt^in  Island  for  a  defence  if  necessary.  In  1<>14  Oaptaiii  Chris- 
tiansen, who  had  made  ten  voyages  to  Manhattan  Island,  sailed  up  the 
Mauritius  (now  the  Hudson  Biver),  and  on  an  isLand  a  little  below  the 
site  of  Albany  he  erected  a  fortified  trading-house,  and  called  it  Fort 
Nassau.  This  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Inxpiois  Bepublic.  The  islet 
was  afterward  calle<l  C^astle  Island. 

Meanwhile  the  several  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  had  ])eti- 
tioned  the  States- General  or  Congress  of  Holland  to  pass  an  ordinaiu.'c 
securing  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  Mauritius  for 
a  limited  time  to  Dutch  adventurers  who  might  undertake  the  business. 
This  was  done  in  the  spring  of  1014. 

Merchants  of  Amsterdam  and  Iloorn  formed  a  company,  and  at  the 


*  The  name  given  to  the  Parliament  or  Congress  of  the  United  Provinces  of  lIollHud. 

f  Block,  the  first  sliipbuilder  on  Manhattan  Island,  sailed  up  the  East  River  into  Long 
Island  Sound  ;  discovered  the  Connecticut  River ;  explored  the  Nem^  England  coasts 
eastward  ;  entered  and  explored  Narragansett  Bay  ;  miled  to  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
Cape  Cod,  and  at  the  latter  place  left  the  Onrnst,  and  proceeded  to  Holland  in  u  veHUcl 
oommanded  by  Captain  Christiansen.  He  was  afterward  sent  in  command  of  some  vcw- 
fiels  employed  in  the  whsle-finhery  neiir  8pit7.1x;rgen,  in  1615. 
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middle  of  Angtut,  1614,  tliejr  sent  &  depiifntion  to  the  Dutch  coDrt  at  the 
HagtM  to  obtain  kdinrter  of  apeoial  privileges  promised  hy  the  oidinuiue. 
Before  an  oval  table  in  the  Binnenhof,  a  room  iu  tlie  ancient  palace  of 
the  Counts  of  HoUand,  the  cliicf  repreaentativo  of  the  merchanta,  Cap- 
tain Hendrickaen,  stood  and  tpread  before  their  High  Mightineaaea,  the 
members  of  the  States-Genenl,  twelve  in  number,  a  "  figurative  map" 
i>t  their  discoveries  in  the  Wc8t«rn  Hemisphero.  lie  gavo  details  of  the 
adventnrea  of  the  navigaton  and  traden,   their  expenses   and   loaaes. 


(Tba  pilia  of  lb*  Cmau 


The  leading  repreaentstire  of  the  State,  before  whom  Hendrickaen 
pleaded,  was  the  famous  John  Yan  Olden  BameTeldt,f  the  Advocate  of 
HolUnd. 


■  For  four  hundred  ;«rB  the  Counts  of  HoUaod  made  Ihelr  natdeacs  at  the  Hsfi^ 
There  ;et  «Uiid«  a  rtnggUug  pile  of  bulldlogi  surrounding  a  vast  quadrangle  on  one 
side  of  which  li  the  BlntiFuhof,  ihe  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Holland  for  manr  geiMra- 
tlooB.    There,  In  ■  spurious  hall,  the  Stata-OeDcral  conrtantlj  hdd  thdr  okUdsit 

t  Bunereldt  was  ■  moat  liberal  and  en11ghlm<^  .tXanaa  of  HoUand,  and  ana  o(  tba 
most  lofil  of  citizens.  He  vm  penecuted  b;  political  and  tellgknis  fanaticism,  and  lbs 
-spile  of  Prince  Maurice,  Ihe  Siadtholder,  and  wis  llnallj  beheaded  In  front  of  the  Btnaen- 
hof  on  Kaj  IMh,  ISIV,  condemned  on  a  false  charge  of  treason. 


CHARTEB  OF  NEW  NETHEBLAHD. 


A  cbnrter  was  granted  to  tlie  sncrcliaiils  on  Outolier  14th,  1614,  whicli 
defined  tlie  region  wherein  ttiey  were  pcniiittod  ti>  operate  as  "  between 
ilie  fortieth  « lid  fortv-fiftli  degree"  of  nortli  latitn-je — between  tlie  par- 
allels of  Cape  May  and  Nova  Scotia,  Inlhatdocuinont  tbaiiaineof  New 
N>:riiERi,AHD  was  given  to  tlio  domain  lying  "  between  Virginiii  and 
Kew  France."  Notwitbstamling  tbts  domnin  wiia  iiiutiided  in  tbc  royal 
grant  to  tbo  Plymouth  Company  uf  Englund,  no  suCtlement  had  been 
made  hy  the  English  above  Richmond,  in  Virgjniii,  and  no  fonnal  terri- 
torial jnrisdiction  had  been  ckiinud  by  tlicin  ;  mid  the  Dutch  were  not 
distnrbed  in  their  traffic  or  politicul  jurisdiction  for  a  long  time. 

The  Dntch  on  Manhattan  Island  and  at  Fort  Naaaau  were  continually 
uxpluring  the  neighboring  regions  and  iisaiduonsly  cnltirating  the  friend- 

■  The  fort  iron  rrally  llic  rartillnl  "  «ull<"  lliiit  riitlrwil  ao  Iroquois  Tllbigc.  It  wii.i 
rompaaeil  uf  quadniplu  imliMidn  of  larRi-  limlivr,  thirty  feet  blgii,  "  tnturlocked  tlii:  onu 
will)  lliG  uiIht,"  wrote  Cliamplaiti,  "  wilUiiii  iiitiTvuluf  not  more  Uiwnluilf  a  foot  between 
tlictn.  Willi  )pil]LTii»  in  the  furin  uf  purii|K'lH.  ili'tciideil  by  iliiublu  pieUM  of  timber,  |>ro(if 
■xuiuxt  our  an|ucbuaes,  and  on  line  Kiilu  IlK'y  luul  ii  iiunJ  with  mievcr.fulllag  Hupply  uf 
water,  [rum  wliich  proceedwl  ii  nuiiibiT  of  ttulli'rH  which  they  bad  laid  nloog  tlie  inti^nite- 
diiuc  "pace,  tbrowiug  the  water  wlihoul,  bikI  renderlug  it  cITecluiil  limiilir,  fur  lliu  tmrjiijBi' 
of  eitioguishiag  flrc."  Tbc  gallcriiH  were  wcil  HUpidiu]  with  ntoaeii  wlilcli  tlie  mrrimin 
burlfd  upon  Ilicir  enemiin.  An  attempt  waH  nuKle  lo  net  Om  to  IIh:  fort,  bill  fnikil. 
The  asiailaQts  cunalrucleil  movable  luo'vn  uf  lliitlicr  In  ovi-rloiik  Ibu  pure|ielH,  in  wliirli 
to  phcc  four  or  Qtc  aniucbunitn.    tjue  iK-it  [u^'. 
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fillip  of  the  barbarians  around  them,  wliile  the  French  in  Canada  were 
arousing  the  hostility  of  the  Iroquois  by  joining  their  enemies  in  niaking^ 
war  upon  them.  This  was  done  to  secure  tlie  friendship  of.tlie  Canadian 
Indians. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1615  Samuel  Champlnin  (already  noticed), 
then  at  Montreal,  with  ten  Frenchmen  carrying  fire-arms,  joined  tlio 
Ilurons  and  Adirondacks  in  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois.  TJiey 
went  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario,  landed  on  its  south -oaj?terii 
shore,  and  moving  south-westward,  penetrated  the  country  to  Iwikes 
( )ncida  and  Onondaga.  There  they  attacked  a  stronghold  of  the  IroqiuMs, 
and  after  a  severe  struggle  for  four  hours,  the  invaders  were  repulsed, 
and  finally  i-etreated.  During  the  fight  Champlain  was  twice  wounded, 
and,  unable  to  walk,  was  carried  on  a  frame  of  wicker-work.  He  wa» 
com|)clled  to  pats  the  winter  in  the  Tlnron  country  north  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  did  not  return  to  Montreal  until  Afay,  lOK),  where  he  w;ts 
received  with  joy  as  one  risen  from  the  dead. 

The  Indians  who  innnediately  surroundcu  the  Dutch  on  Manhattan 
were  the  Metowacks  on  Long  Island,  the  Afonatons  on  Staten  Island, 
the  Uaritans  and  Ilackensacks  on  the  New  Jersey  bIhu'c,  and  the 
AVeckquaesgeeks  beyond  the  Ilarlem  River.  The  Manhattans  ot'cupied 
the  island  that  bears  their  name. 

In  ir>lG  Captain  Ilendricksen  sailed  from  Manhattan  in  the  little 
Ttestlesa  built  by  Block,  on  an  exploring  voyage.  He  entered  Delawai-e 
J>ay,  which  Hudson  had  discovered  seven  years  before,  and  explored  the 
adjoining  coasts  and  the  river  above  as  far  as  the  rapids  at  Trenton.  He 
was  charmed  with  the  beauty  and  evident  fertility  of  the  country  around 
these  waters.  On  the  site  of  Philadelphia  (which  was  founded  sixty -six 
years  afterwanl)  he  ransomed  three  captive  Dutchmen.  On  his  i-etimi 
to  Manhattan  this  first  European  explorer  of  Delaware  Bay  and  River 
proceeded  to  Holland  to  assist  his  employers  in  obtaining  a  separate 
charter  which  would  give  them  the  monopoly  of  trade  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  newly -discovered  territory. 

Again  the  energetic  Captain  Ilendricksen  appeared  before  their  High 
Arightinesscs  in  the  Binnenhof,  displayed  his  maps  and  arguments,  and 
gave  a  glowing  account  of  his  discoveries.  Doubtful  of  their  right  to 
any  territorial  jurisdiction  below  the  fortieth  degree,  the  States-General, 
after  duo  deliberation,  decided  to  postpone  the  matter  **  indefinitel}'. " 

The  floods  of  the  ^foliawk  River  sweeping  in  fury  downi  the  Mauritius 
with  their  heavy  l)nr(U'n  of  floating  ice  compelled  the  Dutch  to  alundon 
Fort  Nassau ,  on  Castle  I.-lund,  in  the  spring  uf  h'»17.  The  island  was 
submerged,  and  the  fort  was  almost  demolisheil.      A  new  one  was  built 
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on  the  main  at  the  inontli  of  the  Tawaaentlia  Creek  (now  Konnan'a  Kill), 
and  there  aeon  afterward  tlie  lir«t  formal  treat/  of  allianoe  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  IroqnoiB  Coafederacjr  wub  conennunated.  It  was  renewed 
in  I64A,  and  in  1664  a  new  league  of  friendthip  with  the  barbarians  was 
formed  b;  the  English.  This  remained  inviolate  nntil  the  kindling  of 
the,  old  war  for  Anierican  Independence  in  1T75. 

At  the  great  conncil  at  Tawaeentha  other  powerfat  tribes  were  repre- 
sented, bat  the  enpreniacj  of  the  Five  Nations  was  affirmed  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  others,  even  with  tokens. of  great  linmiliation.     When  the 
long  belt  of  peace  and  alliance  was  held  by  the  Dntch  at  one  end  and  by 
tlie  Iroquois  at  the  other  end,  the   middle  portion  rested   upon   the 
elioaldeia  of  tlie  Mohi- 
cans  (Mohegans)    and 
the  Miiisees,  and  also 
upon  the  shouldere  of 
the   Leniii-Lenapes  as 
a  "  nation  of  women." 
So   the  Hollanders  viet 
righteoosly  acquired  the 
eliip  of  theee  "  Romans 
West." 

Sacceee  had  attended 
New  Hetherland  from   tlie  beginning, 
and  wise  men  in  Holland  were  beginning 
to  prophesy  that   a   flonrishing   Bejgic 

Empire  would  arise  beyond  tho  Atlantic.  Specnlations  concerning 
the  bright  fntnro  of  Holland  were  everywhere  indulged  in.  Tim 
sovereignty  of  tho  United  Provinces  had  lately  been  recognized,  and  tho 
Ketherlands  now  ranked  among  tlio  leading  nations  of  the  earth.  For 
fnlly  tWOSCOro  years  political  and  religions  tolention  had  prevailed  in 
the  Low  Countries,  as  Holland  was  called.  There  wtis  no  official 
restraint  upon  conscience.  Holland  had  iHip^omc  an  anylurn  for  the  per- 
secnted  in  all  lands — of  the  active  thinkers  and  workers  who  had  l>ecn 
compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  suinewjicre  for  consci(;nce' »ukc.     Tliu  world 

■  W«mpuni  iraa  Hip  tiirroncyof  tliu  Indians,  [i^pocially  of  lliosenlio  llviil  in  ilic  ri'Kifii 
ot  tbc  Bea.  It  wu  nudu  of  porllnrLi  <if  Ihv  rummon  clsin  bIii-II  in  tliu  fiinii  of  cj'liiHlriitil 
beads,  while  and  blulali  bUck,  Euch  ivlor  luid  u  dtniucl  and  tlxiil  valut;,  Tliuv  witu 
Mnrng  in  little  chains,  or  fsntencd  upon  deer-skin  belts,  often  in  iillcmuti;  Injr-rs  iit  while 
nud  black.  Ah  currency  llicir  value  was  cslimaled  at  about  (wo  cenU  ot  uur  coins  for 
Ibrec  black  beads,  or  oiK  of  while  beoiti.  A  fulhom  in  len^tli  and  (lirec  iniiiis  iu 
ffidth  of  while  wampum  was  vntued  al  about  $3.50,  srHl  a  fnlhuiu  of  bluo  ))1;i<*k,  al 
■bcnittS. 
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(if  lii^U  DiitBulofiiieui'c«1.  AnisterJaiii  wtw  pointed  at  aaii"  common  liar- 
Iroriif  iill  o|>i:iionit  iiiiJall  liereeies."  Holland  wuBetigrnatJEed  as  a  "  cage 
•  if  niidciiii  NrOa,"  wlicro  "  all  strange  religions  flock  together,"  and  an 
Hii^lit>)i  jiuut  wnitu  uf  Anieterdiiui, 

■■  Tin-  l^iiiMTNil  (liiirdi  is  oulj-  titori.- 

(JirfiiirtioiiiiUy,  litiwevcr,  the  old  spirit  of  ititolerauco  would  t^rop  out 
:i]iil  :u-tii  of  violeneu  would  be  performed  when  political  ambition,  did- 


jiuised  nudcr  the  fumi  of  roligloiia  coiitrovorsj',  nctunted  tbc  aiitkorities 
of  State,  ait  in  Hill>,  when  Grotius,  tlio  eniinont  Bcbolar,  was  condemned 
to  iiMpriHonnn'rit  for  liFc,  and  tlie  venerable  patriot,  John  Van  Olden 
I'aninveldt,  w:ir  dooitiud  to  decapitation.  It  wiis  nt  this  juni-tnrc  thiit 
Kcliemtn  for  the  estHhliplmiciit  of  a  colony  &f  families  in  Kew  Nutlicrlaiid 
lieffaii  to  liu  c»niti;in|>Iii,ted.  Excellent  ihatorials  for  sncb  a  colony  wore 
then  alimidant  in  Holland,  and  the  political  and  sociiil  condition  of  thfl 
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Itow  Countries  fnvoreil  ciucli  tin  ciitorjirieo.  The  foutJal  eystoiu  lliera 
1ii)d  1>efri«i  to  duKsy.  Iildustr;  n-ns  inailc  lioiiorelilc.  In  tlio  new  cru 
wliicli  liad  gni4'"f"y  dawned  on  tlio  Nellierlunds  Uic  owner  of  [lio  soil 
M-a:4  no  tongtr  tlic  liead  of  a  band  of  uniied  Uepredatorn  ivlio  were  liu 
i1e]>cndcnt8,  Imt  tlie  carofol  proprietor  of  broad  acres,  and  devoted  to 
industry  and  thrift.  Tiio  noblca,  wlio  composed  tbo  landlot J  claee,  grad- 
ually cnnic  down  from  the  stilts  of  cxcln«iveneBB,  and  in  habits,  and  even 
in  costniiip,  iniitatcit  the  working  ]>cupla  in  a  degree.  The  latter 
liecaiiiu  clcvittcd  iu  tlie  Hocial  scale  ;  their  rights  wero  respected,  and' 
their  relative  rnhie  in  the  State  was  duly  estimated.  Ceaseless  toil  in 
Kollnitd  «*«£  neeessary  to  preserve  the  hollow  land  from  tlie  iic 


the  sea,  and  the  coimnon  needs  assimilated  all  ulassee  in  a  conntry  where 
all  nmat  work  or  drown. 

Stimulated  by  the  glowing  aecoimts  of  the  conntry  and  elinintc  in  the 
region  of  America  watered  by  the  Mauritius,  and  natiafied  with  the  neunt 
lilwrty  accorded  them  by.  the  Dntdi  Government,  tho  English  Puritan 
congregation  of  tlio  Rev.  John  Robinson,  then  at  Leydun,  e:iniustly 
desired  to  emigrate  to  New  Netherland.  They  proposed  this  enterprise 
to  the  Associated  Mprohants  in  Ifll  8,  whoBc  charter  of  privileges  liiid 
just  expired.     Mr.   Robinson  proposeil  to  form  a  colony  at  Manhattan 
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under  "the  Prince  of  Orange  and  their  Tligli  mid  Miglity  J.onh,  thi- 

States- General. " 

The  ABsociation  of  Mercliants  eagerly  listened  to  IlohiuBon's  prop.s.il. 
Thej  offered  to  transport  hia  whole  congregation  to  Manhattan  free  <>f 
coBt,  and  to  furniBli  each  family  witli  cattle.     They  petitioned  the  T'rini« 
of  Orange  to  sanction  the  scheme.     Maurice  referred  the  matter  to  the 
States-General.     That  body  had  a  more  amlntiona  scheme  in  contem- 
plation.   N'carly  thirty  years  before,  tbe  wise  Usselincx  had  snggested  the 
formation  of  a  Dutch  West  India  Company.     The   project  was  now 
revived,  and  the  States- General  authorized  the  organization   of  such  a 
company — a  grand  commercial  monopoly.     A  charter  was  firanted  on 
June  3d,    1621.     Colonization  was  neither   tlie   motive  nor  the   in;iiii 
object   of  the  cstahlialimcnt  of  the   Dntdi  Wl^I 
India  Company-.      The  grand   idea  was  the   [nuniu- 
tion  of  trade.     That  was  an  age  of  gi-eat  iiiiitioi>ii- 
lies,   and  the  Dntch  West  India  Company  was  one 
of  the  greatest  ihonopolies  of  the  time.     It  \v;is 
incorporated  for  tweiity-foor  yeniii,  with  a  pled_i;e 
of  a  renewal   of  its  charter  :   and    it   hceanic   the 
sovereign  of   the   central    ]iorti<iri    nf  tlii^   oii^'iiial 
United  States  of  America.     It  was  vested  with  tliv 
exclusive  privilege  to  tniflic  ami  ])lant  <-o1i>nii!s  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  tii 
the  Cape   of  Goixl    Hope,   ;md    on    the   coasts   of 
America  from  the  Str^iituf  M.t,<,'clh<iL  to  the  remott.'^E 
north.     It  pMivided  that  none  of  the  iiihabitants  of 
DIT.H  1V1MT  .N1.1A        the  United  Provinces  of  the  Nutherlunds  shouhi  l.o 
permitted   to   sail  thence  to  the   coaMs   of  Afrii-.i 
between  the  jwints  speciliud,  nor  to  the  co.isls  of 
America  or  the  West  Indies  between  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Horn, 
upon  pain  of  a  forfeiture  of  ships  and  cai'goes. 

This  great  monopoly  was  vested  with  enonnons  pitwers  and  iinnieiisi.- 
franchises  that  it  might  net  with  independence.  It  mii^lit  eoni|uer  pntv- 
inces  at  its  own  risk,  hoist  its  Hag  of  red,  white,  and  blue  over  fur- 
tresses,  and  make  contracts  and  alliances  with  princes  and  ot be r  rulers 
within  tlio  limits  of  its  charter.  It  might  build  forts  ;  appoint  and  dia- 
eliarge  giivernurs  and  otber  officers  and  eoldieis  ;  aitminister  justieu  ami 
regulate  commerce. 

The  titatee-General  gave  to  the  company  a  million  guilders  ($aSO,- 
000),  and  became  stockholders  to  tlie  same  annnnit.  They  agreed 
to  defend  the  conijwmy  against  every  person,  in  free  navigation  and 
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traflicy  but  not  anj  specified  territory.  Tliej  also  agreed,  in  case  of  war, 
to  assist  tiie  company  by  furnishing  sixteen  war-ships  of  tiiree  hundred 
tons  burden  and  four  yachts  of  eighty  tons,  all  fully  equipped.  The 
vessels  were  to  be  manned  and  supported  by  the  company.  The  whole 
fleet  was  to  be  under  an  admiral  appointed  by  the  States- GeneraL  In 
war  the  latter  was  to  be  known  only  as  allies  and  patrons. 

The  company  had  five  separate  chambers  of  management,  one  in  each 
of  five  principal  cities  in  the  Netherlands.  The  general  executive 
powers  were  vested  in  nineteen  delegates,  entitled  The  College  of  JVine- 
leen.  In  this  college  the  States-General  had  one  representative.  Tlio 
special  charge  of  New  Nctherland  was  entrusted  to  the  branch  at  Amster- 
dam.* Thus  the  Government  gave  to  a  new  mercantile  corporation 
almost  unlimited  powers  to  subdue^  colonize,  and  govern  the  unoccupied 
regions  of  Africa  and  America.  The  company  was  not  finally  organized 
until  June,  1623.  On  the  2l8t  of  that  month  its  books  of  subscription 
were  closed,  and  the  company  began  Xs>  prosecute  their  purposes  with 
energy. 

Although  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  primarily  a  commercial 
corporation,  its  first  grand  effort  was  the  planting  of  a  colony  in  New 
Netherland.  Good  policy  dictated  this  step.  In  the  summer  of  1619 
an  English  vessel  sent  by  tlio  Plymouth  Company  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, attempting  to  pass  the  dangerous  eddies  at  Hell  Gatc,t  lost  its 
anchor,  and  was  carried  by  the  strong  currents  of  the  East  Hlver  far  into 
the  broad  bay  at  Manhattan.  Ilcr  commander  (Captain  Denner)  did 
not  stop  to  parley  with  the  Dutch  traffickers,  who  saluted  him,  but  sailed 
on  to  Virginia.  On  his  return  he  stopped  at  Manhattan  and  warned  the 
Dutch  traders  to  leave  ''  His  Majesty's  domain"  as  qnickly  as  possible. 

"  We  found  no  English  here,  and  hope  we  have  not  offended,"  said 
the  good-natured  Dutchmen,  and  went  on  smoking  their  pipes,  planting 
their  gardens,  catching  beavers  and  otters,  and  buying  furs  and  peltries 
of  the  Indians  as  complacently  as  if  they  had  never  heard  of  his 
English  Majesty. 

Dermer's  report  of  what  he  saw  at  Manhattan  aroused  the  slumbering 
energies  of  the  English,  and  especially  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  cliar- 

*  The  most  active  members  of  the  Amaterdam  Chamber  were  Jomis  Witsen,  Hendrick 
Humcl,  Samuel  Godyn,  Samuel  Blommaert,  John  dc  Lact  (the  hLHtorian),  Killian  van 
iiensaehicr,  Micliael  Pauw,  and  Peter  Evertsen  Hult. 

f  Formerly  a  dangerous  passage  at  the  entrance  to  the  East  River  from  Long  Island 
Sound,  made  so  by  a  whirlpool  caused  by  a  sunken  reef  of  rocks  at  certain  times  of  the 
tide.  The  danger  has  been  removed  by  the  action  of  exploded  nitro-glycerine  applied 
by  a  Government  engineer.  The  early  Dutch  navigators  gave  it  the  name  of  **  Helle 
Gat." 
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tered  by  King  James  in  1606.  Thcj  had  made  feeble  attempts  to  plant 
colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  vast  wilderness  now  known  as  Kew  Eng- 
land. In  1614  the  famous  John  Smith,  the  real  founder  of  Yir^nia, 
explored  its  coasts  and  principal  rivers,  and  gave  it  the  name  whicli 
it  bears.  He  attempted  to  plant  a  colony  there  under  the  auspices  of 
the  company,  but  failed.  At  length  (1620)  the  company  obtained  a  new 
charter  (under  the  name  of  CbunoU  qf  PlymouiK)^  which  extended  the 
limits  of  their  domain  to  the  forty-eighth  degree  of  latitude.  The  com- 
pany immediately  put  forth  energetic  efforts  to  establish  a  colony  there. 

Pastor  Boblnson's  congregation  in  Holland  were  still  eager  to  emigrate 
to  America.  Tbey  obtained  a  patent  from  the  Virginia  Company  to 
settle  in  the  imoccupied  region  in  the  "northern  part  of  Virginia," 
which  extended  to  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude.  They  formed  a 
partnership  with  London  capitalists^^  and  late  in  1620  one  hundred  and 
one  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  congregation — pioneers — crossed 
the  stormy  Atlantic  in  the  little  Mayfiower^  intending  to  land  on  the 
coasts  of  Delaware  or  Maryland.  By  aciudent  or  by  the  providence  of 
God  they  reached  the  continent  on  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod  Bay.  Find- 
ing themselves  far  north  of  the  region  designated  in  their  charter,  the 
principal  emigrants  drew  up  and  signed  a  democratic  constitution,  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  for  their  government,  and  chose  a  governor, 
their  spiritual  head  being  Elder  William  Brewster.  These  "  Pilgrims,'* 
as  they  called  themselves,  landed  in  the  deep  snow  on  the  bleak  coast  of 
Massachusetts  late  in  December,  and  at  a  spot  which  they  named  Kew 
Plymouth  they  built  a  little  village  of  log-huts  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  State. 

This  significant  movement  admonished  the  Dutch  tliat  the  English 
were  preparing  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  Hollanders  to  a  foothold 
within  the  domain  embraced  in  the  charter  of  the  Plymouth  Company. 
Indeed,  at  this  juncture  the  British  Privy  Council  had  instructed  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton,  the  Britisii  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  to  peremptorily 
demand  of  the  States-General  an  immediate  prohibition  of  any  further 
prosecution  of  commercial  enterprises  or  settlements  by  the  Dutch  witliin 
tlie  region  claimed  by  the  English.  It  was  done.  The  States-General 
having  put  the  whole  matter  under  the  control  of  the  then  just  chartered 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  demand, 
or  to  the  bluster  of  the  British  monarch  and  his  ambassador.  But  tho 
company,  for  obvioad  reasons,  took  immediate  measures  for  planting  a 
colony  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  State  at  Manhattan. 

Like  the  Plymouth  Company,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  found 
in  Holland  excellent  and  ample  materials  for  a  colony.     Thousands  of 
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I^roCeelfttit  refngees  of  French  extraction,  known  as  Walloons,  liAtl  fled 
from    fiery  persecution  in  tUe  sonthem  Belgic  provincoB  bonlering  on 
li-'ntiice,  and  liad  taken  refngo  in  Holland.     Tiiejr  were  mostly  skilled 
nrtif^ane  and  indnstrions  agri- 
cnlturistB.      Liko  the  English 

I*«ritauii    ill    Holland,    they  '"-      '  '"  ' 

■\-«'ere  animated  by  n  etrong 
cle«iretogoto America.  Tliey 
asked  tlie  Ply  month  Com- 
pany for  pennisaioii  to  settle 
in  Virginia.  It  was  denied. 
Xhey  asked  the  Dntoli  West 
India  Company  for  a  ahnilar 
privilege.  Tho  Amsterdam 
Oliamher  of  the  company 
g;1adly  complied,  and  in  tho 
spring  of  1023  they  cqnipped 
tlie  jV>w  NttlterUiTi'l,  of  two 

liundred  and  sixty  tons   bnr-  \ 

deu,  eonimnnded  liy  Captain 
Adriaen  Joria,  and  sent  her  to 
Manhattan,  1>earing  thirty 
Walloon  families  numbering 
one  hundred  and  ten  men, 
vromcn,  and  children,"  Sho 
arrived  at   Manliattan  at  tlie 

beginning  of  May.  The  saperintendenco  of  the  expedition  was  intmsted 
to  Captain  Cornelia  Jacohsen  May,t  <'f  Hoorn,  who  was  to  remain  in 
New  Netheriaod  as  the  first  director  of  the  colony.  Captain  Joria  went 
ont  as  his  lieutenant  in  tho  management  of  the  colony. 


*  The  WhIIoods  (Flembh,  Wn«bn)  were  of  a  miieil  Gallic  and  Teukinic  blood, 
and  most  of  them  upoko  tho  old  Teutonic  tongue.  They  inhsblted  the  southern  Belglo 
proTiikccs  ami  adjolelag  parta  of  Franco.  When  the  noitbern  prorlnces  of  the  Nether- 
iands  formed  llieir  political  union,  at  Utrecbt,  in  IBTV.  the  saulhern  provinces,  whoee  in. 
batdlanu  were  chiefly  Roman  Cathollca.  declined  to  join  the  CoDfederalion,  Many  ot 
the  people  irerc  Protestants,  and  against  these  Iho  Bpanish  Qovcmmcnt  at  onco  began  tho 
most  cruel  pemTutloaiL  Tbousonds  of  them  fled  to  Holland,  and  were  welcomed  and 
protected.     At  the  time  of  Ihelr  disperslOQ  (1580),  the  Walloons  numbered  over  2,000,000. 

\  May  wan  an  active  Davlgafor  and  explorer.  He  went  up  the  James  Blrer  at  far  ss 
Jamestown,  and  penetrated  other  streams  oa  the  coam  south  of  Uanhatlan.  The  soutfaem 
coaxl  of  New  Jersey  was  named  In  his  honor,  and  still  retains  Ibe  title  of  Cape  Kaj. 
He  was  the  flrsl  direclor  or  (^Ternor  ot  New  Ketherland. 
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A  French  vessel  had  jnst  entered  Manhattan  harbor,  and  her  captain 
insisted  upon  setting  up  the  Frencli  arms  and  taking  possession  of  tlie 
country  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  because  it  was  claimed  that  Yeniz- 
zano,  in  the  employment  of  a  French  monarch,  had  entered  the  liarbor  a 
century  before.  Kow  was  presented  the  spectacle  of  three  European 
nations  claiming  the  ownership  of  an  undefined  territory  in  a  wilderness 
more  tlian  three  thousand  miles  from  their  respective  capitals,  on  tlic 
plea  of  "  first  discover}'" — tlie  robber's  right  conferred  by  tho  mailed 
hands  of  power.  The  Dutch,  having  possession — the  "  nine  points  of 
the  law" — held  on.  The  Frenchman  was  driven  out  to  sea  by  two 
cannons  on  the  little  yacht  Mackerely  and  the  English  were  defied. 

The  colonists  were  soon  dispersed  and  settled  in  permanent  homes. 
Captain  Joris,  with  eighteen  families,  sailed  up  the  Mauritius  as  far  as 
the  site  of  Albany,  where  a  fort  was  constructed  and  named  Orange  in 
honor  of  tiieir  prince.  lie  left  a  few  settlers  at  Esopus,  now  Kingston. 
The  colonists  built  huts,  "  put  in  the  spade,"  and  l)egan  farming  vigor- 
ously near  Fort  Orange.  Representatives  of  Indian  tribes  came  and  made 
"  covenants  of  friendship"  with  Joris.  Four  couples  of  the  emigrants, 
with  eight  seamen,  went  to  tho  Delaware  Itiver  and  settled  on  the  left 
bank  four  miles  below  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  where  Fort  Nassau  was 
built.  Two  families  and  six  men  were  sent  to  the  Connecticut  River  to 
build  a  fort  (which  was  named  Good  Hope)  near  the  site  of  Hartford, 
and  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  country  by  virtue  of  Block's  dis- 
covery of  that  stream  in  1614.  Tlie  remainder  of  these  pioneer  colonists 
settled  on  the  site  of  Brooklyn.*  Other  emigrants  from  Holland  soon 
joined  them,  and  near  the  site  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn,  Sarah 
Rapelye,  the  first  child  of  European  blood  bom  in  the  province  of  New 
Ketherland,  inhaled  her  first  breath. 

In  1624  a  shadow  of  civil  government  for  tho  Dutch  colony  was 
provided  by  the  installation  of  Captain  Comolis  Jacobsen  May  as  first 
director  of  New  Netherland.  He  ruled  as  an  autocrat  wisely  for  about 
a  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  William  Yerhulst  as  second  director 
of  New  Netherland.     Verhulst  also  ruled  wisely  one  year. 

Meanwhile  events  in  Europe  were  strengthening  the  position  of  Hol- 
land and  promising  increased  prosperity  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany. The  foreign  relations  of  Great  Britain  had  become  so  .critical  that 
King  Jatnes  found  it  expedient  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Netherlands 
in  1624,  and  he  and  his  Privy  Council  wisely  concluded  that  it  would  be 

*  Brooklyn  is  a  corruption  of  its  original  Dutch  appellation,  Breuckelen — English 
Brookland  or  "marshy  land" — a  pretty  village  about  eighteen  miles  from  Amsterdam, 
on  the  road  to  Utrecht. 
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impolitic  to  oSend  the  powerful  coinmerctal  cioinpany  by  acting  u  cliftin- 

pions  of  the  Conncil  of  Pl^montli  when  thej  complaiood  of  a^reMioos 

npon  their  chartered  riglita.     Encouraged  by  these  circnniBtftnceB,   the 

company  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  poHtickl,  social,  and  commercial 

powers  of  the  new  colony  by  sending  more  families  and  alw  needed 

supplies  of  stock  and  implements  of  labor.     They  commissioned  Peter 

Minuit,     of    Weser, 

one  of  their  number,         .  ^j^  A"         /~ 

director-general,    or     \iMXr  -^Z»12<J^  /C^^tfC^fATf--^**' 

governor     of     New      u 

ISetlierlandiandgaTe  siosatuiib  of  pbtkk  mikcit. 

liini  as  assistants  in 

his  civil  administration  a  conncil   of  five  pereons,  a  "koop  man"  or 

(.'oniuiibEAry-general,   who  was  also   secretary  of  the   province,    and   a 

"ficliout"  or  public  prneurator  and  sheriff.* 

Minuit  arrived  in  Ma)',  162(T,  in  the  ship  Sea  Mew,  commanded  by 
Oiiptuin  Jorid,  and  began  his  adminit^tion  with  vigor.  He  and  his 
council  were  invested  with  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  power, 
subject  to  the  6U|>erviBion  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Chamber  at 
Amsterdam.  Tfaey  bad  power  to  tine  and  imprison  criminals,  but  in 
cases  where  capital  puniahmeDt  was  the  penalty  of  a  crime  the  culprit 
was  to  be  sent  to  Amsterdam. 

Hitherto  the  Dutch  bad  possession 
of    Manhattan    Island    only   by    the 
dubious  right  of  first   dfscovery   and 
occupation.       Mi  unit    proceeded    to 
1  place  the  right  upon  the  snre  founda- 

tion of  justice.  He  called  together 
the  representatives  of  the  barbarians 
of  the  island,  and  made  a  treaty  for 
the  purchase  of  the  domain  from  them 
wliich  was  mntually  satisfactory.  It 
was  a  treaty  as  honorable,  as  impor- 
BE*L  OF  iraw  HBTKwiLAia).  (j^j^  ^^^  ^  notcwortliy  as  was   the 

famous  alleged  treaty  between  William 
Peon  and  the  Indians  beyond  the  Delaware  under  the  broad  Sliacliamaxon 
Elm  which  has  been  immortalized  by  history,  painting,  and  poetry.  The 
priea  paid  by  the  Hollanders  for  the  territory,  estimated  at  twenty-two 

•  The  members  of  the  flrW  council  were  Peter  Byveldt,  Jacob  Elvertsen  WMnck,  Jan 
JoDBsen  Brouwer,  Simon  Dirckaen  Pos,  and  Reynert  HanncnMen.    laiac  de 
waa  tlie  couimUwiy  and  lecrelary .  and  J^  Lampo  waa  the  Bcbout  or  aheriJt. 
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thoneand  acres  in  extent,  was  not  extravagant — about  twcnty-fonr 
dollars.  Kcarly  all  of  the  island  is  now  covered  by  baildin^,  parkn,  or 
streets. 

The  territory  called  j^ew  Netherland  was  created  a  province  or  c<iunty 
of  Holland,  and  the  armorial  distinction  of  an  earl  or  count  was  i;nuited. 
The  seal  of  New  Netherland  bore  an  escutcheon  on  which  was  the  ti&rure 
of  a  beaver,  emblematic  of  the  chief  wild  animal  product  of  tlie  rei<ioii, 
and  the  cre^t  was  the  coronet  of  an  earl.  The  organization  of  a  ])rovi- 
sional  civil  government,  the  purchase  of  territory,  and  the  erection  of 
New  Netherland  into  a  province  of  Holland,  in  1626,  is  jnstly  regarded 
as  the  period  of  the  germination  of  the  fruitful  seed  whieii  has 
expanded  into  the  mighty  Empire  State  of  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

So  soon  aB  tlie  pnrdiaBO  of  Manhattan  was  cffecteil,  Director  Minniv 
caused  a  redonbt  to  be  built  at  the  sontlieru  extremity  of  tlie  island 
near  the  site  of  the  modern  Battery  and  the  Bowling  Green.  It  was 
quadrangular  in  form,  was  constructed  of  earth  faced  with  stone,  and 
was  surrounded  with  strong  palisades  of  cedar.  This  redonbt  was  upon 
an  elevation,  and  oonnnandcd  the  waters  of  the  bay  in  front  and  of 
the  Hudson  (Mauritius)  and  East  rivers  on  its  flanks.  The  work  was 
completed  in  1(>27,  and  was  named  Fort  Amsterdam.  The  village  that 
grew  up  near  it  was  called  Manhattan  until  Stnyvesant  came,  in  1647, 
when  it  was  named  New  Amsterdam. 

Each  settlor  on  Manhattan  owned  the  rude  house  in  which  he  lived. 
It  was  his  inviolable  castle.  He  kept  cows,  tilled  the  soil,  traded  with 
the  Indians,  and  deposited  his  furs  in  the  trading-house,  which  was  built 
of  stone  and  thatched  with  reeds.  This  M'as  the  embryo  of  tho  vast 
warehouses  of  the  city  of  New  York.  There  were  no  idlers.  All  were 
producers  as  well  as  consumers.  *  In  the  year  in  which  the  fort  was  coun 
pleted  iurs  of  the  value  of  nearly  $20,000  were  sent  from  Manhattan  to 
Amsterdam.  The  settlers  were  at  peace  with  all  their  dusky  neighbors, 
and  the  future  of  the  colony  seemed  dazzling  to  the  seers. 

Bnt  a  bright  morning  is  not  always  a  sure  harbinger  of  a  pleasant  day. 
"While  the  fort  was  a-bnilding  an  event  occurred  which  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  many  fearful  scenes,  and  of  injuries  to  the  colony.  One  mom> 
ing  a  chief  from  beyond  the  Harlem  Kiver,  accompanied  by  his  little 
nephew  and  a  young  warrior,  was  sauntering  with  a  bundle  of  beaver 
skins  along  the  shores  of  the  little  lake  whose  waters  once  sparkled  in 
the  hollow  where  the  Halls  of  Justice  (tho  Tombs),  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  now  stand.  Three  of  the  director's  farm  servants  robbed  them 
and  murdered  the  chief.  His  nephew  fled  to  the  thick  woods  that 
bordered  the  East  River  and  escaped.  The  lad  left  behind  him  a  curse 
upon  the  white  man,  and  solemnly  vowed  vengeance  when  mature  man- 
hood should  give  him  strength.  We  shall  observe  hereafter  how  that 
vow  was  fnlfllled.  The  surrounding  barbarians  were  made  jealous, 
suspicions,  and  vengeful. 

Trouble  now  appeared  beyond  the  mountains  in  the  north.  Daniel 
van  Krieckenbeeck  had  been  loade  deputy-commissary  and  comraainder 
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at  Fort  Orange  (now  Albany),  and  managed  prudently  and  sncces:jfnlly 
iintil  he  was  induced  to  take  a  foolish  step.  Tiie  Mohicans  had  a  ^rnck- 
aded  village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  (now  East  Alhanyi. 
Enmity  liad  suddenly  appeared  between  tliem  and  the  Mohawk.s.  The 
Mohicans  crossed  the  river  and  asked  the  Dutch  commander  to  v>h) 
them  in  a  foray  upon  the  Mohawks.  lie  unwisely  assented,  and  witli 
six  of  his  men  marclied  with  his  dusky  allies  into  the  pine  woods,  wliore 
they  were  terribly  smitten  and  dispereed  by  a  band  of  Mohawks.  Kricck- 
enbecck  and  three  of  his  men  were  slain.  Distrust  of  the  Dutch  bv  the 
Indians  in  all  that  region  ensued.  The  Dutch  families  fled  for  safety  to 
Manhattan  from  Fort  Orange.  Only  a  small  garrison,  without  women, 
remained.  At  the  same  time  indications  of  an  unfriendly  feeling  toward 
the  Hollanders  among  the  Raritans  in  Kew  Jersey  caused  the  Dutch 
families  seated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware  River  also  to  flee  to 
Manhattan  for  safety.  These  unfortunate  events  severed  the  links  of 
trustful  friendchip  which  liad  bound  the  Dutch  and  Indians,  and  many 
distressing  scenes  followed  the  rupture.  Emigration  to  New  Xetlierland 
was  checked  for  a  while,  and  the  tide  of  its  prosperity  seemed  to  be 
ebbing. 

Meanwhile  the  Dutch  "Wet^t  India  Company  had  been  gaining  oji-eat 
accessions  of  wealth  and  power  by  the  success  of  their  war-ships  against 
Spanish  merchantmen.  Spain  was  then  at  war  with  Holland.  Tlio 
fleets  of  the  two  India  companies  which  indirectly  governed  the  State, 
formed  the  strong  right  ann  of  the  Dutch  naval  power  at  that  time.  In 
1G27  low-born  Peter  Pietersen  Ileyn  won  the  title  and  official  position 
of  admiral  by  his  achievements  on  the  coast  of  Cuba.  There  he  met 
the  Spanish  '*  silver  fleet "  on  its  way  from  Yucatan  with  the  spoils  of 
plundered  princes  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  He  captured  the  whole  flotilla, 
and  put  almost  $5,000,000  in  the  coffers  of  his  employers.  Hcyn  per- 
ished soon  after  this  victory,  and  was  buried  with  regal  pomp  by  the 
side  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  (who  died  in  1625)  in  the  old  church  at 
Delft.  When  the  States-General  sent  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Heyn's 
peasant  mother,  she  exclaimed  : 

*'  Ay,  I  thought  that  would  be  the  end  of  him.  He  was  always  a 
vagabond.     He  has  got  no  more  than  he  deserved.'' 

Holland  gained  the  glory  of  the  conquests  by  the  Dutcli  West  India 
Company,  while  the  company  itself  gained  the  solid  profits.  In  the 
space  of  two  years  their  ships  captured  more  than  one  hundred  prizes. 
In  1629  the  company  divided  fifty  per  cent  profits.  They  soon  added 
Brazil  to  their  possessions,  and  gave  maritime  supremacy  to  tlie  Nether- 
lands. 
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'Wealth  and  ]>ower  made  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  more  grasp- 
ing and  aiuhitious.  The  moderate  profits  derived  from  New  Nether- 
land  ap[>eared  insignificant,  and  they  devised  new  schemes  for  incrcas- 
iiiir  their  gains. 

The  great  want  of  New  Netherland  was  tillers  of  the  soil.  A  manorial 
plan  similar  to  that  already  in  operation  in  Holland  was  devised,  and  this 
feature  of  the  old  fendal  system  of  Europe  was  soon  transplanted  into 
Anicrioa.  It  was  approved  by  the  States-General.  In  1()29  the  College 
of  Nineteen  issned  a  **  Charter  of  Privileges  and  Exemptions/'  which 
irranted  to  every  member  of  the  company  extensive  domains  in  New 
Netherland  outside  of  Manhattan  Island,  with  si>eciiied  benefits,  pro- 
vided he  should,  within  the  space  of  four  years,  place  upon  his  lands  so 
granted  at  least  fifty  adults  as  actual  settlors,  who  should  become  his 
tenants.  Such  proprietor  was  constituted  the  feudal  chief  of  his  domain, 
Avitli  the  title  oi  patroon—a  patron  or  defender. 

It  was  ])rovided  that  the  lands  of  each  patroon  should  l>e  limited  to 
sixteen  miles  in  linear  extent  along  olie  shore  of  a  navigable  stream,  or 
tf)  ci;;ht  miles  if  he  occupied  both  shores  ;  hut  he  might  extend  it  indefi- 
nitely into  the  interior.  It  was  also  provided  that  if  any  proportionally 
<rreater  number  of  emigrants  should  be  settled  by  a  proprietor,  the  area 
of  his  domain  should  be  extended  in  the  same  ratio.  lie  was  to  be  abso- 
lutely lord  of  the  manor,  politicid  and  otherwise.  lie  nn'ght  hold  in- 
ferior courts  for  the  adjudication  of.  petty  civil  cases  ;  and  if  cities  should 
grow  up  on  his  domain. he  was  to  have  power  to  appoint  the  magistrates 
and  other  officers  of  such  municipalities,  and  have  a  deputy  to  confer 
with  the  governor  or  first  director  of  New  Netherland. 

The  settlers  under  the  patroons  were  to  be  exempted  from  all  taxation 
and  tribute  for  the  support  of  the  provincial  government  for  ten  yeara  ; 
and  for  the  game  period  every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  bound  not  to 
leave  the  service  of  the  patroon  without  his  written  consent.  The  colo- 
nists were  forbidden  to  manufacture  cloth  of  any  kind  on  pain  of  banish- 
ment :  and  the  company  agreed  to  furnish  them  with  as  many  African 
slaves  as  they  ''conveniently  could,'*  and  also  to  protect  them  against 
foes.  Each  colony  was  bound  to  support  a  minister  and  a  school-master, 
and  so  provide  a  comforter  for  the  sick  and  a  teacher  for  the  illiterate. 
It  was  also  provided  that  every  proprietor,  whether  a  patroon  or  an  inde- 
})endent  settler,  should  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  Indians 
for  the  lands  they  should  occupy.  It  recognized  the  right  of  the  abo- 
rigines to  the  soil ;  invited  independent  farmers,  to  whom  a  homestead 
should  be  secured  ;  promised  protection  to  all  in  case  of  war,  and  encour- 
aged religion  and  learning. 
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There  was  neither  a  settled  clergyman  nor  a  6chool-ni aster  in  the  prov- 
ince during  Minuit^s  administration  of  six  years,  but  pruvi^iou  was 
made  for  two  **  consolers  of  the  sick,'*  whose  duty  required  them  to 
read  the  Scriptures  and  creeds  to  the  people  gathered  in  a  horsc-niill  on 
Sundays.  A  bell-tower  was  erected  on  the  mill,  and  in  it  were  hung 
some  Spanish  bells  which  the  company's  fleet  had  captured  at  Port(» 
llico. 

There  was  some  sharp  practice  jierformed  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  in  securing  valuable  manors.  Sainuel 
Godyn  and  Samuel  Blommaert,  leading  members,  bought  of  the  I>ar- 
barians  a  tract  of  land  stretching  along  Delaware  Bay  from  Ci\\K\  llin- 
lopen  north  over  thirty  miles  and  two  miles  in  the  interior^  while  tliu 
charter  was  under  consideration.  Soon  afterward  Killian  van  liciis- 
selaer,  another  shrewd  director,  a  wealthy  pearl  merchant  of  Am^terdaiu. 
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informed  by  his  friend  Krol,  the  deputy  secretary  and  commissary  at 
Fort  Orange,  of  tlie  excellence  and  good  situation  of  the  country  in  that 
vicinity,  instructed  that  friend  to  purchase  a  large  tract  of  land  of  tho 
Indians.  It  was  done,  and  lands  were  secured  on  both  sides  of  tiie  river. 
Michael  Pauw,  another  wide-awake  director,  secured  by  purchase  of  tho 
barbarians,  in  a  similar  manner,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  New  Jcrney, 
opposite  Manhattan  ;  also  tho  whole  of  Staten  Island. 

This  adroit  forestalling  in  the  purchase  of  Bomo,  of  the  best  lands  in 
the  province  as  to  eligibility  of  situation — this  **  helping  themselves  by 
the  cunning  trick  of  merchants" — created  much  ill  feeling  among  the 
members  for  a  while  ;  but  it  was  allayed  by  admitting  other  directors 
into  partnership.  This  concession  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
confirmation  of  the  charter  of  privileges  by  the  College  of  Nineteen. 
This  done,  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  colonize  the  manors.  That 
of  Van  Rensselaer  wm  the  most  extensive.  It  included  a  territory  on 
both   sides  of  the  Mauritius  or  Hudson  River,  comprehending  a  large 
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part  of  (prment)  Albany,  RenaMlaer,  and  Colambift  coontiee.     It  was 
called  the  "  Calonie  of  Reittselurwyck." 

Tlieee  ptttroonB— gra§ping,  energetic  men — soon  gave  the  companj 
^;reat  nneaeineea.  Their  large  estates  once  leonred,  thej  entered  into 
competition  with  the  eompany  in  the  trade  with  the  Indiana.  They 
were  eaconragod  by  Governor  Minnit,  who  had  aaaisted  them  in  aecnring 
their  estates,  and  funnd  it  profitable  to  be  their  friend.  The  company, 
perceiving  tliie,  recalled  Minnit  in  1631,  and  the  colony  remained  wiUi- 
ont  a  governor  more  than  two  years. 

One  of  the  best,  the  clearestheaded  and  most  liberal-minded  of  the 
directors  who  became  a  patroon  was  David  Pietersen  de  Vriea,  an  eminent 
navigator  in  the  service  of  the 
Dntch  East  India  Company,  who 
came  to  Manhattan  at  abont  the 
time  when  Minnit  was  recalled, 
and  for  ten  years  occupied  a 
conspicnoDS  position  in  the  pub- 
lic and  private  affairs  of  New 
Ketherland.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Patroon  Godyn,  and  was 
very  active  in  foanding  a  col- 
ony near  the  site  of  Lewis- 
ton,  on  Delaware  Bay,  which 
was  named  Swaanendael.  The 
Dntcli  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  tho  name  of  the 
States- General.  There  thirty 
emigrants,  with  cattle  and  im- 
plements, were  seated,  but  they 

were  mardered  by  the  Indians  the  next  year,  and  their  dwellings  were 
laid  in  ruins. 

In  the  spring  of  1638  "Walter  van  TwiJIer,  a  narrow-minded  clerk  in 
the  company's  warehouse  at  Amsterdam,  who  had  married  a  nieoe  of 
Yan  liensselaer  and  liad  served  that  director  well  in  shipping  cattle  to 
his  manor  on  the  IlndBon  River,  succeeded  Minuit  as  governor.  Accord- 
ing to  an  accounts,  he  was  a  most  absurd  man  in  person,  character,  and 
conduct.  Washington  Irving,  in  a  pleasant  pen  caricature  of  him, 
described  his  pereon  as  "  exactly  five  feet  six  inches  in  height  and  six 
feet  tive  inches  in  circnmfereiice  :"  his  head  "  a  perfect  sphere  ;"  "  his 
face  a  vast  expanse,  unfnrrowed  by  any  of  those  lines  and  angles  which 
disllgnrc  the  human  countenance  with  what  is  termed  expression,"  snd 
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his  cheeks  ''  were  curiously  mottled  and  streaked  witli  dusky  red,  like  a 
Spitzenberg  apple."  He  "  daily  took  four  stated  meals,  appropriating 
exactly  one  hour  to  each  ;  smoked  and  doubted  eight  hours,  and  slept 
the  remaining  twelve  of  the  f our-and-t^enty. " 

Van  Twiller  was  totally  unfitted  by  nature  and  education  for  the  posi- 
tion he  was  placed  in.  He  was  self-indulgent  to  the  last  degree,  and 
was  profoundly  ignorant  of  public  affairs  ;  yet  during  his  administration 

the  colony  Hourisliod  in 
spite  of  him.  He  came 
attended  by  alxnit  one 
hundred  and  forty  sol- 
diers, the  iirst  that  a]>- 
peared  in  the  colony. 

With  Governor  Van 
Twi]ler  came  the  Kev. 
Everardus      Bogardua, 
8IGNATUIIK  OK  ^ALTKii  VAX  TwiLLEit.  tlic  first  clcrgyman  seen 

in  New  Netherland ; 
also  Adam  Koolandsen,  the  first  school-master  in  the  colony.  Bogardns 
was  a  man  of  energy.  He  was  bold  and  faithful,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  reprove  the  governor  for  his  shortcomings  in  duty,  official,  moral,  and 
religious.  On  one  occasion  he  called  him  a  '^  child  of  the  devil"  to  his 
face  and  before  high  officials,  and-told  him  that  if  he  did  not  beha,ve  him- 
self he  would  "  give  him  such  a  shake  from  the  pulpit"  the  next  Sun- 
day as  would  make  him  tremble  like  a  bowl  of  jelly. 

Trouble       with 
the  English  began 
with    the    advent 
of    Van    Twiller. 
A  former  commis- 
sary  at   Fort  Or- 
ange (now  Albany) 
named      Eelkens, 
who  had  been  dis- 
missed   from   the   company's   service,    went  to   England   and,    in   the 
employ  of  London  merchants,  sailed  for  the  Hudson  River  in  the  ship 
WiUiam^  determined  to  trade  with  the  Indians  in  its   ^pper   waters, 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted.     Van  Twiller  forbade  his  ascending  the 
river.     Eelkens,  knowing  the  weakness  of  the  governor,  •treated  him 
with  scorn.     Van  Twiller,  mildly  offended,  caused  the  Orange  flag  to  be 
unfurled  over  Fort  Amsterdam  and  a  salute  of  three  guns  to  be  fired  in 
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honor  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  fill  the  intruder  with  terror.  Eelkens, 
not  at  all  dismayed »  ran  up  tlie  British  flag,  fired  three  guns  in  honor  of 
Charles  of  England,  and  sailed  up  the  river. 

For  once  Van  Twiller  seemed  to  be  really  angry.  He  gathered  the 
garrison  at  the  door  of  the  fort,  tapped  a  cask  of  wine,  filled  capacious 
glasses,  swore  terribly  in  Low  Dntch,  and  called  upon  the  people,  who 
stood  laughing  in  his  face,  to  assist  him  in  wiping  ont  this  stain  upon 
the  honor  of  himself  and  Holland.  De  Vries,  who  dined  with  the  gov- 
ernor that  day,  told  him  he  had  acted  like  a  fool.  Van  Twiller  did  not 
deny  that- he  was  a  fool,  and  meekly  assented  to  the  demand  of  the  fiery 
captain  that  an  expedition  should  be  sent  to  bring  Eelkens  back,  and 
thus  vindicate  the  honor  and  courage  of  the  State.  Van  Twiller  hesi- 
tated long,  but  finally  sent  a  small  flotilla  fairly  armed,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  month  from  the  day  when  the  offence  was  committed  the  William 
was  brought  back  and  driven  out  to  sea.  Eelkens  was  foiled.  Tliis  was 
the  first  hostile  encounter  between  the  Dutch  and  English  in  Xew 
Xetherland.  The  WiUiam  was  the 'first  English  ship  wliose  keel 
ploughed  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  Kivcr. 

Already  a  little  .cloud  had  brooded  in  the  cast.  When  the  I'uritans 
of  Massachusetts  were  assured  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River,  they  yearned  for  its  possession.  The 
Dutch  had  already  assumed  that  right,  in  accordance  with  the  British 
doctrine  of  first  discovery  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  Adriaen  Block  dis- 
covered the  Connecticut  River  nearly  six  years  before  the  Puritans  came 
to  Cape  Cod  Bay.  The  Dutch  had  obtained  a  more  righteous  title  by  a 
purchase  of  the  whole  Connecticut  Valley  from  the  barbarians.  They 
had  set  up  the  arms  of  Holland  on  a  tree  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
had  nearly  completed  the  fort  a  little  below  the  site  of  Hartford,  and 
named  it  "  Good  Hope." 

Unmindful  of  the  claims  of  the  Dutch,  the  Plymouth  Company 
granted  a  charter  tp  certain  parties  to  settle  in  tlie  lovely  Connecticut 
Valley.  During  the  bland  Indian  summer  in  1633  a  small  company  of 
Puritans  under  Captain  Holmes  sailed  up  the  Connecticut  in  a  sloop, 
with  the  frame  of  a  house  all  prepared  for  erection,  to  plant  a  settlement 
on  the  shore  of  that  stream.  The  energetic  commissary,  Jacob  van 
Curler  (or  Corlear),  was  then  at  the  fort,  on  which  were  mounted  two 
cannons.  He  demanded  a  sight  of  Holmes's  commission,  and  on  his 
refusal  to  show  it  Van  Curler  forbade  his  going  further  up  the  river, 
and  threatened  him  with  destruction  if  he  should  attempt  to  pass  the 
fort.  The  Yankee  filibuster  was  as  careless  as  a  Turk  of  the  shotted 
cannon.      He  sailed  quietly  by,   while  the  Dutch   '*  let  the  shooting 
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stand."  Jlolraes  and  liis*  little  party  soon  landed,  and  on  tlio  site  of 
Windsor,  just  above  Hartford,  tliey  erected  their  honse  and  planted  the 
seed  of  an  English  colony.  The  Dutch  and  English  (juarrelled  concern- 
ing the  ownership  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  for  about  twenty  years, 
when  the  question  was  amicably  settled.  The  Dutch  withdrew,  and  the 
present  line  between  New  York  and  Connecticut  was  established  as  the 
eastern  boundary  of  New  Netherland. 

The  new  State  yet  lacked  a  prime  element  of  perpetuity.  Tliere  were 
no  independent  farmers  in  New  Netherland  cultivating  their  own  lan<ls. 
for  the  soil  belonged  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  excepting  that 
of  the  patroon  estates.  These  wealthy  monopolists  carried  on  all  agricul- 
tural operations  of!  the  public  domain.  The  tiller  might  own  his  house, 
but  he  held  no  fee-title  to  the  soil.  Thousands  of  fertile  acres  in  the 
province  remained  uncultivated,  for  commercial  advantages  alone  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  company.  The  feudal  system,  internar discord 
between  the  patroons  and  the  officers  of  the  company,  and  external 
dangers  began  to  repress  the  energies  of  the  people  before  the  end  of 
Van  Twiller's  administration.     Many  were  sighing  for  "  fatherljuid." 

The   machinery  of 
the    local    govern- 
ment      generally 
9PQ/ni/y/72tC/tU7^Ciy^        moved     sluggisl.Iy 

and  often  viciously. 
The  governor  lost 
all  personal  influ- 
ence, and  became  a 
target  for  coarse 
jestSi  We  have  seen  how  Dominie  Bogardus  treated  him.  His  own 
subordinates  treated  him  with  equal  contempt.  The  schout-fiscal,  Lub- 
bertus  van  Dincklagen,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  honest  men 
among  them,  reproved  him  openly. 

Van  Twiller  ventured  to  strike  back  in  this  case,  but  the  blow  he  gave 
Van  Dincklagen  proved  to  be  like  that  of  a  boomerang.  It  wounded 
the  governor  himself  most  seriously.  His  blow  consisted  in  refusing  t«» 
pay  the  schout-iiscal  his  salary,  which  was  in  arrears  three  years,  and 
sending  him  to  Holland  in  disgrace.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  governor 
when  Van  Dincklagen  departed,  for  the  schout-iiscal  was  a  man  of  pluck, 
and  held  a  ready  pen.  He  sent  such  damaging  memorials  to  the  States- 
General,  the  truths  of  which  were  ve rifled  by  the  testimony  of  De  Vries 
before  the  Amsterdam  Chamber,  that  Van  Twiller  was  recalled  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  purchased  Nutten  and  other  islands  around  ^^fan- 
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battan,  in  expectation  of  vegetating  and  dying  in  official  dignity  in  New 
Netberland. 

We  have  no  memorial  of  Van  T wilier  left  in  the  name  of  any  State, 
village,  institution,  water-craft,  or  domain  excepting  the  isle  of  Nnts, 
which  lies  in  the  bay  of  New  York,  within  earshot  of  the  place  of  his 
final  departure  for  the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  is  called  ^'  The  Governor's 
Island ' '  to  this  day.  At  his  departure  he  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
land-owners  in  the  province,  and  the  herds  of  cattle  which  stocked  his 
farms  gave  occasion  for  the  suspicion  that  the  governor  had  enriched 
himself  at  the  expense  of  the  company's  interests.* 

Van  T wilier  was  succeeded  by  William  Kieft,  a  man  of  great  energy, 
but  lacking  in  moral  qualities.  Little  is  known  of  him  before  his 
appearance  at  New  Amsterdam.  He  had  lived  in  Kochelle,  in  France, 
where,  for  some  misdemeanor,  the  people  hung  him  in  effigy.  De  Vries, 
who  knew  liim  well,  ranked  him  among  the  '^  great  rascals  of  the  age." 
He  was  energetic,  spite- 
ful, and  rapacious  ;  fond 
of  quarrels,  and  never 
happy  except  when  in 
trouble — the  reverse  of 
Van  Twiller,  who  loved 
ease  and  quiet.  His  first 
council  was  composed  of 
men  of  similar  humor. 

Kieft  began  his  ad- 
ministration by  concen- 
trating all  executive  pow- 
er in  his  own  hands.  He  and  his  council  assumed  so  much  dignity  that  it 
became  a  '^  high  crime  to  appeal  from  the  judgments"  of  the  governor 
and  hiB  subord>nate  officials.  Yet  he  was  really  a  better  man  for  the 
company  and  the  people  than  his  predecessor.  He  was  as  busy  as  a 
brooding  hen,  and  attempted  reforms  in  government,  society,  and  relig- 
ion on  a  scale  altogether  beyond  the  capacities  of  himself  and  his  '^  sub- 
jects,'' as  he  soinctiincB  styled  the  people.     He  had  an  exalted  opinion 
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*  Van  Twiller  was  a  native  of  Nieuwkerk.  He  married  a  niece  of  Patroon  Van  Rens- 
selaer, through  whose  influence  the  incompetent  clerk  was  appointed  governor.  Recalled 
in  1637,  he  publicly  abused  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  after  his  return  to  Holland  with 
considerable  wealth.  He  vilified  the  administration  of  Stuy  vesant.  The  company  were 
indignant,  and  spoke  of  Van  Twiller  as  an  ungrateful  man,  who  had  "  sucked  his  wealth 
from  the  breast  of  the  company  which  he  now  abuses."  Van  Rensselaer  seenu>  lo  havu 
had  confidence  in  him,  for  he  made  Van  Twiller  executor  of  hut  last  Will  and  Testament 
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of  Minuit  as  a  govemoi ,  and  he  resolved  to  imitate  his  example  ;  bnt 
Minnit  became  the  bane  of  his  peace  almost  from  the  beginning. 

Saeft  found  pnblic  afiEairs  in  New  Netherland  in  a  wretched  condition, 
and  he  pnt  forth  strength  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion.  Abuses 
abounded,  but  measures  of  reform  which  he  adopted  almost  stripped  the 
citizens  of  their  privileges.  Fort  Amsterdam  was  repaired,  and  new 
warehouses  for  the  company  were  erected.  He  caused  orchards  to  be 
planted  and  gardens  cultivated  on  Manhattan.  Ho  had  police  ordinances 
framed  and  enforced.  He  caused  religion  and  morality  .to  be  fostered, 
regular  religious  services  to  be  publicly  conducted,  and  a  spacious  stone 
church  to  be  built  within  the  fort,  in  the  wooden  tower  of  which  were 
hung  the  Spanish  bells  already  mentioned  as  giving  out  their  chimes 
from  the  bell-tower  of  the  horse-mill.  It  was  a  gala  day  in  New  Am- 
sterdam (1642)  when  the  Connecticut  architects,  John  and  Richard 
Ogden,  hung  those  bells,  and  the  governor  gave  a  supper  to  the  builders 
and  the  magnates  of  the  village  at  his  harherg  for  strangers,  a  stone 
building  at  the  head  of  Coenties  Slip,  which  was  called  the  ^^  City  Tav- 
ern" in  Stuyvesant's  time.* 

A  more  liberal  policy  in  respect  to  private  ownership  of  land  (to  be 
mentioned  presently)  caused  immigration  to  increase.  The  freedom  of 
conscience  which  prevailed  in  the  Fatherland  prevailed  also  in  New 
Netherland.  All  that  Kieft  required  of  new  settlers  was  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  tlie  States-General. of  Holland.  When  they  could  answer 
the  question  affirmatively,  ^'  Do  you  want  to  buy  land  and  become  a 
citizen  ?"  it  was  the  extent  of  tlie  .catechism. 

Kieft  had  eaten  bnt  few  dinners  at  New  Amsterdam  when  he  was 
informed  of  the  impertinence  of  the  Swedes  in  buying  enough  land 
between  two  trees  to  build  a  house  upon,  and  then  claiming  the  whole 
territory  west  of  the  Delaware  from  Gape  Hinlopen  to  the  falls  at 
Trenton  ;  lands  the  most  of  which  were  already  in  possession  of  patroons. 
Upon  what  foundation  was  this  claim  laid  ?    Let  us  see. 

Usselincx,  the  original  projector  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
1i:u1  Irt't  Amsterdam  in  a  passion,  and  laid  before  Gustavus  Adolj^ms, 


*  The  shrewd  governor  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  of  a  wedding  feast  to  secure 
ample  subscriptions  for  the  building  of  the  church.  It  was  the  wedding  of  a  daughter 
of  Dominie  Bogardus.  At  the  wedding  feast,  at  which  the  principal  people  of  Manhattan 
were  gathered,  after  "  the  fourth  or  fifth  round  of  drinking/'  Kieft  proposed  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  church,  and  gave  liberally  himself.  All  Jhe  company,  with  light  heads 
made  dizzy  with  drink,  vied  with  each  other  in  "  subscribing  richly."  Some  of  them, 
when  they  became  sober,  "  well  repented  of  their  reckless  extravagimce, "  but  "  nothing 
availed  to  ezcuae  It." 
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King  of  Sweden,  the  great  champion  of  ProteetantiBin,  a  well-arranged 
plan  for  establishing  a  Scandinavian  colony  on  the  South  or  Delaware 
Kiver.  Gnstayns  was  delighted,  for  it  promised  an  asylum  in  America 
for  all  persecuted  Protestants.  But  while  the  scheme  was  ripening  the 
Swedish  monarch  was  called  to  the  field,  where  he  fell  in  battle,  near 
Lutzeu.  He  did  not  forget  the  great  prospectiye  enterprise.  Only  a 
few  days  before  his  death  he  recommended  it  as  '^  the  jewel  of  his 
kingdom."  The  Count  of  Oxenstioma,  who  ruled  Sweden  in  behalf  of 
Christina,  the  daughter  of  Gnstavus — '^  the  sweet  little  jessamine  bud  of 
the  royal  conservatory"  (alas  I  for  its  full  development) — ^ardently -sup* 
ported  the  enterprise.  Four  years  before  the  wasp  of  Rochelle  succeeded 
Van  Twiller,  Oxenstierna  gave  a  charter  to  the  Swedish  West  India 
Company,  and  Peter  Minuit,  the  dismissed  Governor  of  New  Nether- 
land,  was  appointed  the  iirst  governor  of  the  Swedish  colony  to  be 
founded  on  the  Delaware  *  River.  Toward  the  close  of  1637,  Minuit 
sailed  for  the  Delaware  in  the  good  ship  £ey  of  Calmar  with  a  company 
of  emigrants.  It  was  this  apparition  tllkt  startled  Kieft  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Manhattan. 

At  first  Kieft  was  astonished,  then  affronted,  and  at  last  he  rubbed  his 
hands  with  delight,  for  he  saw  a  clear  opportunity  for  a  quarrel  and  a 
display  of  his  diplomatic  powers.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  present 
State  of  New  Jersey  lay  between  him  and  the  intruders,  and  that  was  a 
comfort.  He  fearlessly  issued  a  proclamation  with  an  imperial  flourish, 
protesting  against  the  intrusion  and  declaring  that  he  would  not  be 
"  answerable  for  any  mishap,  bloodshed,  trouble,  or  disaster"  which  tho 
Swedes  might  suffer  from  his  anger  and  valor. 

Minuit  laughed  at  Kieft  and  went  on  to  build  a  stronghold  on  the 
site  of  Wilmington,  which  he  named  Fort  Christina,  in  honor  of  his 
young  queen,  and  pushed  a  profitable  trade  with  the  Indians.  The 
fiery  Kieft  hurled  protest  after  protest  against  the  Swedes,  but  they 
were  as  little  heeded  as  were  the  paper  bulls  sent  by  Clement  to  bellow 
excommunication  through  the  realm  of  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England. 
Swedish  vessels  filled  with  Swedish  men,  women,  and  children,  intent 
on  empire  and  happiness  in  America,  came  thicker  than  Belgic  proc- 
lamations ;  and  in  spite  of  Kieft's  majesty,  the  Scandinavian  colonists 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  capital  of  '^  New  Sweden"  on  an  island  not 
far  from  the  site  of  Philadelphia.     More  than  forty  yean  before  Penn, 

"  the  Quaker,  came. 
To  leave  his  hat,  his  drab,  and  his  name, 
That  will  sweetly  sound  from  the  trump  of  fame 
Till  its  final  blast  shall  die, " 
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tliey  Spread  tU©  tents  of  empire  on  the  Eoil  where  now  flonrish  in  regal 
pride  the  common  wealths  of  Pennsjlvania  and  Delaware. 

The  Englisli  on  the  east  became  as  troubleaome  as  the  Swedes  on  the 
Bonth.  Like  busy  ants  they  were  spreading  over  the  fertile  lands  west 
of  the  Housatonic  River,  and  under  the  provisions  of  a  charter  given  to 
Lord  Stirling  by  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  they  actnally  claimed  the 
whole  of  Long  Island.  They  disregarded  Dutch  proclamations  and 
Indian  title-deeds.  Filibostera  from  Haseachusetts  cast  down  the  arms 
of  Holland  which  had  been  set  up  at  Cow  Bay  on  the  island,  and  mocked 
the  officials  at  lHanhattan. 

Kieft  with  great  energy  soon  put  an  end  to  these  encroachments,     lie 

bonght  for  the  company  from  the  Indians  all  the  territory  comprised 

within  present  Kings  and  Queens  counties,  and  immediately  planted 

settlements  witbia  that  domain.     Colonies  were  established  on  Staten 

Island  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  Itiver ;  while  settlements 

were  made  by  the  English  on  the  eastern 

portions  of  Long  Island  withont  interference 

by  the  Dntch. 

Lyon  Gardiner,  tlie  Englisli  military  com- 
mander at  the  month  of  tiie  Connecticut  River, 
bought  of  the  barbarians  the  island  tliat  bears 
hie  name.  He  removed  from  Saybrook  to 
his  island,  ivhere  hb  wife  gave  birth  to  a 
danghbt^r,  and  bo  the  first  permanent  English 
ssttlemtsm  was  made  within  the  present  limits 
THE  aABDiMBH  iBUB.  ^f  t],e  gj^fe  of  New  York.     Peace  might  long 

have  reigned  in  New  Netherland  had  not 
acquisitiveness  arisen  in  rebellion  against  justice,  and  engendered  a  ter- 
rible storm  of  vengeance  among  the  dwellers  of  the  forest. 

The  partiality  of  the  Dutch  for  the  Uohawks  made  the  River  Indians 
(as  the  dwellers  along  the  Hndsen  south  of  Fort  Orange  were  called) 
jealous,  and  their  friendslup  for  the  white  people  was  greatly  weakened 
by  the  dishonesty  of  traders,  who  stnpeSed  them  with  mm  and  then 
cheated  them  in  trafGc.  Kieft  not  only  winked  at  these  things,  bnt, 
nnder  the  false  plea  of  "express  orders"  from  his  principals,  he  de- 
manded tribute  of  foTs,  com,  and  wampnm  from  the  tribes  around  Man- 
hattan. They  sullenly  complied,  bnt  with  an  inward  protest  against 
this  rank  injustice.  "When  they  cast  the  costly  tribute  at  the  feet  of  the 
Hollanders  they  tnmed  away  with  a  curse  bitter  and  nn compromising. 

When  the  governor  clearly  perceived  this  black  cloud  on  the  brows  of 
the  barbarians,  snrcharged  with  the  lightnings  of  vraigeance,  his  fears 
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and  h)8  cruelty  were  awakened.  With  the  nsaal  instinct  of  a  bad  nature, 
he  sought  an  opportunity  to  injure  those  he  had  deeply  wronged.  The 
opportunity  was  not  long  delayed.  Some  swine  had  been  stolen  from 
a  plantation  on  Staton  Island.  Kieft  charged  the  innocent  Karitans 
with  the  theft,  and  sent  armed  men  to  chastise  them.  Several  Indians 
were  killed.  This  outrage  kindled  the  anger  of  all  the  surrounding 
tribes,  even  beyond  the  Hudson  Highlands. 

At  this  juncture  the  little  nephew  of  the  Westchester  chief  who  had 
been  murdered  by  Minuit's  men  fifteen  years  before  had  grown  to  lusty 
manhood,  and  proceeded  to  execute  his  vow  of  revenge  made  when  he 
saw  his  uncle  slain  near  tho  spot  where  the  Halls  of  Justice  now  stand. 
He  came  to  Manhattan,  crept  stealthily  to  the  solitary  cabin  of  Claas 
Schmidt,  a  harmless  wagon-maker  at  Turtle  Bay,  on  the  East  Kiver, 
slew  him  with  an  axe,  and  plundered  his  dwelling.  Kieft  demanded 
the  murderer  from  liis  tribe.  His  chief  refused  to  give  him  up.  Hete 
was  a  cause  for  war.  Kieft  chuckled  with  delight ;  but  cooler  heads 
and  better  hearts  averted  a  dire  calamity.  The  people  absolutely  refused 
to  shoulder  their  fire-arms  at  the  governor's  bidding,  and  said  to  him 
plainly  : 

"  Yon  wish  to  have  war  that  you  may  make  a  wrong  reckoning  with 
the  company." 

Kieft  had  stormed  and  threatened,  but  this  unexpected  revelation  of 
the  people's  insight  into  his  real  character  suddenly  transformed  the 
bullying  autocrat  into  a  seeming  republican.  He  called  together  all  the 
mastere  and  heads  of  families  ostensibly  to  consult  upon  public  affairs. 
It  was  only  to  make  them  unconscious  cat's-paws  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  designs,  and  have  them  bear  a  part  of  the  responsibility. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


In  1640  a  new  charter  for  patroons  was  granted  which  greatly  modified 
the  obnoxions  features  of  that  of  1629.  It  allowed  *'  all  good  inhabitants 
of  the  Netherlands  to  select  lands  and  form  colonies  in  New  Netherland. " 
The  proposed  land  grants  were  comparativelj  small  in  extent,  compre- 
hending only  two  miles  along  the  shores  of  any  bay  or  river,  and  extend- 
ing four  miles  into  the  country.  .  ^hese  Inferior  patroons  were  endowed 
with  many  of  the  privileges  of  the  superior  patroons. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  another  class  of  proprietors.  Whoever 
should  convey  to  New  Netherland  five  grown  persons  besides  himself 
was  to  be  recognized  as  a  ^^  master  or  colonist,"  and  could  occupy  two 

hundred  acres  of  land,  with 
the  privilege  of  hunting  and 
fishing.  Commercial  privi- 
legeS)  which  the  first  char- 
ter had  restricted  to  the 
patroons,  were  now  extend- 
ed to  all  ^/  free  colonists." 
These  wiser  provisions,  not- 
withstanding onerous  im- 
posts for  the  benefit  of  the 
company  were  exacted  from 
the  colonists,  stimulated  emigration  and  promised  perpetuity  and  pros- 
perity to  the  province. 

Meanwhile  the  Colonie  of  Eensselaerwyck  had  greatly  prospered 
under  the  energetic  management  of  the  patroon's  commissary,  Arendt 
van  Curler.''^     Around  Fort  Orange  within  that  domain  had  grown  a 
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SIGNATURE  OP  ARENDT  VAN  CURLER. 


*  Arendt  van  Curler  is  represented  as  a  man  "  of  large  benevolence  and  unsullied 
honor,*' bold  and  energetic,  to  whom  the  patroon  delegated  his  entire  power  at  Rens- 
selaerwyck.  His  jurisdiction  included  all  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  River, 
between  Beaver  Island  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  River,  excepting  the  precinct  of 
Fort  Orange.  This  post,  which  was  the  property  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
when  the  first  purchases  in  the  neighborhood  were  made  by  Van  Rensselaer,  was  always 
occupied  by  a  small  garrison  commanded  by  officers  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  provincial  authorities  at  Manhattan. 

Van  Curler  or  Corlear  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  sagacious  of  the  earlier  founders 
of  New  York  State.    He  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  first  Patroon  Van  Rensselaer,  and 
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little  Tillage  called  Beverevyck.  This  wu  tbe  beginning  of  the  dtj  of 
Albany,  now  tlie  political  capital  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Patroon  Van  Kenaselaer  tliroogh  CommiaBary  Yan  Cnrler  wm  begin- 
ning to  enerdge  power 
alinoet  co-ordinate  with 
that  of  the  director-gen- 
eral or  governor  at  Man-  ^ 
liattan.       He    had    his  x\ 
koop-man,    his    schout-  x\ 
li3<^,    and    hie    conncil  ' ' 
under    his    commiBiary,  I 
and  he  was  invested  with 

power  to  administer  jos-  I . 

tice,  prononnce  and  exe-  ,  , 

cnte    Bcntenoee    for   all  ':' 

degrees  of  crime,  even 
the  penalty  of  death ; 
and  he  was  tlie  ezecntor 
within  his  domain  of  all 
the  laws  and  ordinanoee  ^^ 

of  the  civil  coda  that 
governed  Kew  Netherland.  In  addition  to  this,  the  colonists  npon  his 
great  manor  were  sabjected  to  anch  laws  and  regulations  as  the  patroon 
or  his  deputy  might  eatablish.  They  had  the  legal  right  to  appeal  to 
the  governor  and  Council  at  Manhattan  ;  bat  this  right  was  virtually 
annulled  by  the  obligation  under  which  the  colonists  upon  the  manor  were 
compelled  to  come — namely,  not  to  appeal  from  the  manorial  tribunals. 

cnmc  to  America  In  1A80.  His  win  sad  hamaaa  traatmeat  of  tbe  Indiana  caused  him  to 
be  beloved  b;  them  all,  and  hk  policy  toward  tbem  did  more  to  secure  ■  peacetul  aeUlv- 
ment  of  the  Hohawk  Vallef  by  the  white  people  than  the  efforta  of  any  olher  man.  The 
flmt  act  or  the  Engllih  gOTenior  >fter  tbe  cooqueat  of  tbe  domain  from  the  Dutch  In 
1M4  iraa  lo  aend  lor  Carter,  to  profit  by  hia  adrlce  conccining  an  Indian  policj.  He 
vu  aa  elBcient  promoter  of  aobrtety.  morally,  and  religion.  Returning  from  a  viait  to 
Canada  on  the  inTllatloa  of  the  goreraor,  in  IMT,  hii  boat  wai  capaliad  in  a  aquall  on 
Lake  ChampUin,  and  be  naa  drowned.  For  a  long  period  the  lake  waa  Ldowd  to  the 
English  as  Curler'a  or  Corlear'i  Lake. 

*  Tbe  first  church  edifice  built  at  Albany  waa  a  wooden  atmcture  thirty-four  feet  long 
by  nineteen  wide.  Il  stood  among  other  buHdinga  cloitared  around  Fort  Orange.  It  bad 
pewa  for  the  magblntea  and  deacona,  and  nine  benehea  for  the  congregation.  Tbe  ei- 
penae  of  all  was  Ibirtj-two  dollan.  In  16M  a  larger  church  waa  built  of  atone  at  the 
junction  of  (present)  Slate  Street  and  Broadway.  I(a  pulpit  and  bell  wera  aent  over  by 
the  Dutch  Weat  India  Company.  It  an-red  the  congregation  a  century  and  a  halt,  or 
uniU  1800.    One  of  Ita  windowa  boie  tbe  anna  of  the  Van  Benasetaer  fasU:,'. 
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In  goverDment,  as  in  otlier  matters,  the  Van  Rensselaer  Manor  or 
Golonie  of  Bengselaerwyck  exhibited  some  of  tlie  moat  conspicuous 
features  of  feudalism.  It  was  almost  an  autocracy  within  a  State,  and 
as  Biicli  it  sometimes  gave  mueli  trouble  to  the  supcrioi*  authorities  nt 
Manhattan.  Only  Fort  Orange  and  its  immediate  surroundings  were 
exempt  from  the  patroon'a  control. 

Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  sound  religious  instniction  in  liis 
colony,  Patroon  Van  Hensselaer,  in  16i2,  sent  to  Rensselaer wyck  John 
Megopolensis,  D.'D.,  a  learned  clergyman  belonging  to  the  clussis  of 
Alckmaer.  A  substantial  church  edifice  was  constructed,  and  very  soon 
a  flourishing  church  was  established  upon  the  theological  foundation 
formulated  by  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht.  The  influence  of  Dr.  Mi^o- 
polensis  on  the  Hollanders  ajid  the  Indians  was  moat  salutary. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  this  minister  aw 
occasion  tested  the  humanity,  the  toleration, 
and  the  hroad  Christianity  of  the  Dutch.  A 
Jesuit  missionary  (Father  Jogues)  and  two 
other  Frenchmen  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Iroquois  and  conducted  to  the  Mohawk 
country,  where  they  frequently  suffered  tor- 
tures. Informed  of  this,  VaaCnrlerattempted 
to  rescue  them.  With  two  others  he  rode  on 
horst^tack  into  the  Mohawk  country,  wheio 
they  were  joyfully  received,  for  the  commis- 
sary was  beloved  by  the  Mohawks.  Ho 
offered  munificent  ransoms  for  the  Frenchmen, 
but  the  Indians  refused  to  give  them  up. 
ABHs  OP  THB  VAN  REUS-  Tlic  liarbartaus  saved  the  life  of  Father 
BEi.Ai£ii  FAMILY,  Joguos,  but  muriiefcd  his  companions.     Ho 

finally  escaped  to  Fort  Orange,  went  to 
Europe,  returned  to  Canada  in  1G4C,  ventured  among  the  Mohawks  as 
a.  missionary,    and    was  slain    by  tliem  at    Gaughnawaga  soon   after- 

The  "  free  colonists,"  as  we  have  observed,  were  the  "  masters"  who, 
with  the  "  heads  of  families,"  were  called  in  consultation  with  the  gov- 
ernor concerning  an  attack  upon  neighboring  Indians.  By  this  act  the 
ambitions  Kieft,  who  strove  to  exercise  the  powers  of  an  autocrat  in  the 
government  of  New  Netherland,  unwittingly  planted  the  first  seeds  of 
democracy — the  first  germ  of  representative  government  among  Euro- 
peans within  the  domain  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  "  masters  and 
heads  of  families"  who  came  together  at  the  bidding  of  the  governor  in 
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the  summer  of  1041.  choee  twelve  discreet  men  as  a  committee  to  act 
for  them. 

The  names  of  tlie  members  of  this  first  representative  assembly  ever 
convened  for  poh'tical  purposes  in  New  Netherland  sliould  never  be  for- 
gotten. They  were:  Jacques  Ben  tyn, 
Maryn  Adriaensen,  Jnn  Jansen  Dam, 
Hendrick  Jansen,  David  Pietersen  de 
Tries,  Jacob  Stoffelsen,  Abraham 
Molenaar,  Frederick  Lubbertsen,  Jo- 
chein  Pietersc!!  Kuyter,  Gerrit  Dirck- 
sen,  George  Rapelye,  and  Abram 
Planck.  They  were  all  emigrants 
from  Holland,  and  had  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  popular  freedom  in  that 
garden  of  AVestern  Europe.  They 
were  the  first  representatives  and  as- 
serters  within  the  boundaries  of  New 
York  of  the  genninal  doctrines  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  pro- 
mulgated at  Philadelphia  more  than 
sixscore  years  afterward. 

The  Committee  of  Twelve  chose 
the  energetic  De  Yries  for  their  president.  He  had  suffered  deeply 
from  the  barbarians  in  the  destruction  of  Swaanendael,  on  the  Delaware, 
and  had  lost  much  property  by  their  depredations  on  Staten  Island,  yet 
both  humanity  and  expediency  counselled  him  to  preserve  peace  with 
the  Indians.  This  condition  he  strenuously  advocated.  His  colleagues 
agreed  with  him,  and  the  sanguinary  governor  was  astonished  and 
puzzled.     The  senators  were  firm,  and  hostilities  were  deferred. 

Meanwhile  the  Committee  of  Twelve  were  busy  in  maturing  a  plan 
for  establishing  at  Manhattan  the  popular  form  of  government  that  pre- 
vailed in  Holland.  Kieft  was  alarmed,  for  ho  perceived  that  a  scheme 
was  on  foot  to  abridge  the  absolute  power  with  which  he  was  clotlied. 
He  suggested  a  compromise,  and  the  confiding  representatives  of  the 
people,  who  met  early  in  1642,  put  their  trust  in  his  promises.  He 
offered  concessions  of  popular  freedom  on  the  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  chastise  the  Westchester  Indians  for  the  murder  of  Schmidt.  A 
reluctant  consent  was  finally  given.  When  the  perfidious  governor  had 
procured  this  consent  he  dissolved  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1642,  by  an  arbitrary  order,  teljing  them  that  the  business  for 
which  they  had  been  convened  was  completed.     This  done,  he  forbade 
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any  popular  nfisomblages  theroafter.     Thns  ended  the  first  attempt  to 
establish  popular  sovereignty  in  New  Netherland. 

Kieft  now  sent  an  armed  force  into  Westchester  to  chastise  the  Weck- 
qnaesgeeks,  the  tribe  of  the  mnrderer.  The  expedition  was  fruitless, 
and  was  followed  by  concessions  and  a  treaty  which  prevented  bloodshed. 
The  governor  was  disappointed,  but  his  bloodthirstiness  was  partially 
slaked  not  long  afterward.  The  River  Indians  were  tributary  to  the 
Mohawks,  and  at  midwinter  in  1643  a  large  war-party  of  the  latter  came 
down  from  near  Fort  Orange  to  collect  tribute  of  the  Weckquaesgeeks 
in  lower  Westchester  and  the  Tappans  on  the  west  side  of  the  Iludsoii 
River. 

The  terrified  Algonquins — men,  women,  and  children,  fully  five  hun- 
dred strong — fled  before  the  dreaded  Iroquois,  and  sought  refuge  with 
the  Dutch.  Tlie  latter  now  had  a  rare  opportunity  to  win  the  sincere 
and  lasting  friendship  of  their  barbarian  brethren  around  them  by  exer- 
cising  the  virtues  of  hospitality,  common  humanity,  and  a  Christian 
spirit.  Such  a  course  De  Vries  and  Bogardus  strongly  advised  ;  but 
there  were  other  leading  spirits  bent  on  war  and  revenge  who  advised 
the  very  willing  governor  to  improve  the  occasion  for  avenging  the 
murder  of  Schmidt.  Three  of  the  ex-senators,  speaking  falsely  in  the 
name  of  the  Twelve,  urged  the  governor  to  ^^  fall  upon  them."  The 
governor  was  delighted,  and  at  once  ordered  Sergeant  Rudolf  to  lead 
eighty  well-armed  men  across  :^e  river  and  attack  the  fugitive  Tappans, 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  th^  Hackensacks  at  Pavonia  or  Hoboken, 
near  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Yriesdael. 

Do  Vries,  representing  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  vainly  tried  to 
dissuade  the  governor  from  his  bloodthirsty  purpose.  He  warned  him 
tliat  he  would  bring  dire  calamity  upon  the  province.  The  fiery  magis- 
trate spumed  the  captain's  advice  and  admonitions,  saying  :  *^  The  order 
has  gone  forth  ;  it  cannot  be  recalled."  In  that  order  he  impiously 
said  the  work  had  been  undertaken  '^  in  the  full  confidence  that  God 
will  crown  our  resolutions  with  success." 

At  the  middle  of  a  cold  night  late  in  February,  1643,  Sergeant  Rudolf 
and  his  men  fell  upon  the  defenceless  Tappans  at  Hoboken,  who  were 
sleeping  in  fancied  security.  At  the  same  time  Sergeant  Adriaensen 
smote  the  Weckqnaesgeeks,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Dutch  on 
Manhattan  at  Corlear's  Hook,  now  the  foot  of  Grand  Street  He  killed 
forty  of  them.  Rudolf  made  the  deep  snows  at  Hoboken  red  with  the 
blood  of  about  a  hundred  unoffending  pagans,  sparing  neither  age  nor 
sex  in  the  execution  of  his  cowardly  master^s  will.  *'  Warrior  and 
squaw,  sachem  and   cliild,  mother  and  babe,"  says  Brodliead,   ^'  were 
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alike  maBsacred. "  The  next  morning,  when  the  armed  Hollanders 
returned  to  Fort  Amsterdam — a  ghastly  train — with  thirty  prisoners  and 
the  heads  of  several  Indians  on  pikes,  Kieft  shook  their  bloody  hands 
with  delight,  and  gave  them  presents. 

This  massacre  and  other  outrages  committed  by  order  of  Kieft  aroused 
the  iiery  hatred  of  all  the  snrroanding  tribes.  A  fierce  war  was  kindled. 
Villages  and  farms  were  desolated.  The  white  people  were  butchered 
wherever  found  by  the  enraged  barbarians.*  The  Long  Island  Indians, 
hitherto  friendly,  joined  their  dusky  kindred,  and  the  very  existence  of 
the  colony  was  imperilled. 

The  fierce  blaze  kindled  by  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  £ief t  appalled 
him.  He  again  called  upon  the  ^'  Commonalty"  to  appouit  a  committee 
to  consider  propositions 
which  he  would  lay  before 
them.  They  choose  eight 
men,  one  of  whom  was 
Isaac  Allerton,  a  passenger 
in  the  MayfiovyeVy  who  was 
then  a  prosperous  merchant  signature  ok  isaac  ai.lkkton. 

at  Manhattan.     The  Coun- 
cil of  Eight  coimselled  peace  with  the  Long  Island  tribes  and   war 
upon  the  Westchester  Indians,  who  had  desolated  settlements  and  planta- 
tions there.     It  was  done. 


*  Among  the  victims  was  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  wlio  was  an  advocate  of  tlic  right  of 
private  judgment  in  religious  matters,  and  hod  been  banislied  from  Boston  because  it  was 
said  she  was  "weakening  tlie  liands  and  hearts  of  tlie  people  toward  the  mintstere,'* 
and  was  "like  Roger  Williams,  oc  worse."  She  went  to  Rhode  Island,  but  found  her 
abode  there  undesirable,  to  she  sought  tlie  protection  of  the  more  tolerant  Dutch  for  the 
exercise  of  soul  liberty.  In  the  summer  of  1642  she  removed,  with  all  her  famil}',  to  Pel- 
ham  Neck,  in  Westchester  County,  within  the  Dutch  domain.  It  was  near  New  Rochelle, 
and  the  spot  was  called  "^  Annie's  Hoeck."  The  Dutch  named  Westchester  "  Tlie  Land 
of  Peace. "  In  the  fierce  war  of  1648  the  widowed  Anne  Hutchinson  and  all  her  family, 
excepting  a  little  granddaughter,  eight  years  old.  were  murdered  by  the  Indians.  The 
child  was  made  a  captive,  and  was  rfmsomed  by  the  authorities  at  Manhattan. 

Lady  Deborah  Moody,  an  Englishwoman,  who,  like  Mrs.  Hutclilnson,  liad  fled  from 
persecution  at  Salem,  -  established  herself  at  Qravcoend,  on  the  western  end  of  Long 
Island.  She  had  scarcely  become  settled  before  the  Indians  attacked  her  plantation. 
Forty  resohite  colonists  bravely  defended  it,  and  drove  the  assailants  away.  Oraveseud 
<scaped  the  fate  that  befell  all  the  neighboring  settlements  on  Long  Island.  Two  years 
afterward  Kieft  granted  Lady  Moody,  her  son.  Sir  J.  Henry  Moody,  and  others  a  iwtent 
for  land  adjoining  Coney  Iskmd,  now  known  as  Oravesend.  She  and  other  inhabitants 
were  allowed  to  nominate  tlielr  magistrates.  Her  home  was  again  attacked  by  the  bar- 
barians during  the  excitement  while  Stuyvcaant  wasonhis  cxi)editiou  agniust  the  Swedes, 
in  16IS5. 
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War  raged  fearfully  a^in,  and  the  colonj',  after  a  dreadful  struggle, 
was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  At  length  a  company  of  Englishmen  under 
Captain  John  Underhill,  a  brave  and  restl^s  soldier  of  New  England 
then  living  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  was  called  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Dutch.  The  Indians  were  subdued,  and  peace  was  partially  restored. 
Yet  the  dreadful  war-cloud  hung  ominously  over  the  Hollanders,  charged 
with  the  lightnings  of  suppressed  wrath.  Kieft  trembled  at  the  aspect, 
and  again  convoked  the  Council  of  Eiglit.  The  people  had  lost  all  con- 
fidence in  the  governor— nay,  they  despised  and  hated  him.  Their  hopes 
in  this  hour  of  their  distress  i-ested  solely  upon  their  representatives,  the 
Council  of  Eight.  But  that  council  possessed  no  legal  executive  power, 
and  the  stubborn  governor  seldom  followed  their  advice.  Retrievement 
seemed  almost  hopeless.  Distant  settlements  remained  desolated.  Dis< 
order  everywhere  prevailed.  The  Swedes  were  building  up  a  strong 
empire  on  the  southern  borders  of  New  Netherland,  and  the  Puritans 
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were  not  only  claiming  absolute  title  to  undoubted  Dutch  territor}',  but 
many  of  them  were  becoming  citizens  under  the  liberal  charter  of  the 
company,  and  were  wielding  much  influence  in  social  life  at  Manhattan. 
At  this  juncture,  and  in  order  to  invoke  wholesome  interference  with 
Kieft's  destructive  policy,  the  Council  of  Eight  addressed  a  memorial  to 
the  States-General,  giving  a  full  account  of  public  affairs  in  the  province, 
and  asking  the  recall  of  the  obnoxious  governor.  At  this  juncture  also 
De  Vries,  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  citizens,  who  had  been  ruined 
financially  by  the  war,  left  the  province  forever  and  returned  to  Hol- 
land.*    On  taking  leave  of  Kieft  his  last  words  addressed  to  the  governor 

*  De  Vries  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  Rottonlam  skipper  to  pilot  his  vessel, 
laden  with  Madeira  wine,  from  Manhattan  to  Virginia.  They  stopped  on  the  way  at 
the  capital  of  New  Sweden,  where  De  Vries  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  governor 
(Printz)  for  five  days,  while;  the  skipper  traded  wine  and  confectionery  for  beaver-skins. 
De  Vries  spent  the  winter  in  Virginia,  and  reached  Amsterdam  in  Jnne.  1644.  He 
seems  never  to  have  revisited  America.  His  story  of  his  Voytigett  was  publislied  at 
Alckmaer,  in  1655,  with  a  portrait  of  him.  It  was  translated  into  English  by  the  late 
Henry  C.  Murphy,  of  Brooklyn,  and  has  been  of  essential  service  in  tlie  preparation  of 
this  volume. 
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Uttered  the  awfnl  prophecy  :  '*  The  murders  in  whicli  yon  have  shed  so 
much  innocent  blood  will  yet  be  avenged  npon  your  own  head." 

The  people  endured  the  rale  of  Kieft  until  it  conld  not  be  longer 
iK>me  with  safety  to  the  colony,  and  the  Council  of  Eight,  representing 
the  commonalty,  addressed  a  second  memorial  to  the  States-General  and 
the  College  of  Nineteen,  in  whicli  they  set  forth  in  detail  the  causes 
which  threatened  the  absolute  ruin  of  New  Netherland.*  They  said  in 
conclusion  : 

"  This  is  what  we  have,  in  the  sorrow  of  our  hearts,  to  complain  of  : 
That  one  man,  who  has  been  sent  out,  sworn  and  instructed  by  his  lords 
and  masters,  to  whom  he  is  responsible,  should  dispose  here  of  our  lives 
and  property  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  in  a  manner  bo  arbitrary 
that  a  king  would  not  bo  suffered  legally  to  do."  They  asked  for  a 
better  governor  for  the  colonists  or  permission  to  return  witli  their 
'^  wives  and  children  to  their  dear  Fatherland." 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  then  nearly  bankrupt.    Iniiuediate 
action  was  necessary  to  avert  the  absolute  ruin  of  New  Netherland  and 
to  prevent  the  colonists 
"  returning  with  tlieir 


wives  and  children  to        U — T/-t^c^^3— T^^S^    r)A/U^^ 
theirdear  Fatherland."        ^'^^ ^^*^>^-U>q[>      I'i'K^-^  ^ 

The  company  resolved  ^  C/ 

to    recall    Kieft,    and  sioKATraE  ok  counkmk  mklvn. 

Van  Dincklagen,  Van 

Twiller's  disgraced  scbont-fiscal,  was  made  provisional  governor.  Tlic 
people  at  Manhattan  were  greatly  delighted  when  they  heard  of  the 
intended  change.  Some  pugnacious  burghers  threatened  Kieft  with 
personal  chastisement  when  he  should  '^  take  off  the  coat  with  which  lie 
was  bedecked  by  the  lords  his  masters." 

During  Kieft's  administration  the  Swedes  had  obtained  a  firm  foot- 
hold on  the  Delaware.  They  claimed  territorial  jurisdiction  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Delaware  Bay  and  River  from  Cape  Hinlopen  to  the  falls  at 
Trenton. 


*  It  was  written  by  Cornelia  Melyn,  one  of  the  Eight  Men,  who  mme  to  Manhattan  in 
1640  to  see  the  country,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  hastened  to  Antwerp  to 
bring  his  family  to  America.  He  afterward  rose  to  prominence  in  New  Netherland.  He 
was  President  of  the  Council  of  Eight.  He  had  become  a  patroon  of  Staten  Island,  and 
began  a  colony  there.  He  suffered  much  in  body  and  estate  under  Kieft,  und  brought 
his  grievances  before  the  States-General.  He  was  a  stubborn  subject  under  StuyvcKiint, 
and  resisted  the  director's  arbitrary  power.  He  finally  (1681)  surrendered  his  manor 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  for  a  consideration,  and  returned  to 
Amsterdam. 
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Governor  Minnit  died  at  Fort  Christina  in  1642.  His  lieutenant, 
Peter  HoUandare,  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  afterward  returned  to 
Sweden,  when  the  queen  commissioned  John  Printz,  a  lieutenant  of 
cavalry,  governor  of  New  Sweden,  and  furnished  him  with  officers  and 
soldiers  to  support  his  authority. 

Printz  arrived  at  Fort  Christina  early  in  1642.  He  was  instructed  to 
maintain  and  cultivate  friendship  with  the  Dutch  at  Fort  Nassau  and 
Manhattan  and  the  English  in  Virginia,  and  not  to  disturb  the  Dutch 
settlers  within  his  domain  in  their  forms  of  divine  worship.  He  made 
Tinicum  Island,  near  Chester,  about  twelve  miles  below  Philadelphia, 
the  capital  of  New  Sweden,  built  a  fort  upon  it  of  hemlock  logs,  which 
he  named  ^'  New  Gottenburg,"  and  erected  a  dwelling,  which  was  called 
'*  Printz  Hall."  He  was  instructed  not  to  allow  any  trade  in  peltries 
excepting  by  the  agents  of  the  Swedish  Company,  and  to  secure  all  the 
Indian  trade  against  the  competition  of  the  Dutch. 

The  attitude  of  the  Swedes  very  much  disturbed  the  authorities  at 
Manhattan.  They  were  then  powerless  in  regard  to  the  intruders.  Added 
to  this  cause  of  irritation  was  the  absurd  claim  of  a  British  baronet  (Sir 
Edmund  Plowden)  to  nearly  all  the  territory  of  New  Jersey  by  virtue 
of  a  charter  granted  to  him  by  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland  !  The  New  Eng- 
landere,  too,  annoyed  the  Dutdh  by  persistent  efforts  to  participate  in 
the  profitable  fur  trade  which  the  Hollanders  were  determined  to 
monopolize. 

Impelled  by  the  force  of  puolic  opinion  and  a  stern  voice  of  warning 
from  the  Amsterdam  Chamber,  Kleft  had  consented  to  treat  for  peace 
with  the  Indians.  Representatives  of  the  surrounding  tribes  of  bar- 
barians had  come  to  Manhattan,  and  in  front  of  the  fort  on  tlie  spot  now 
known  as  the  ''  Bowling  Green"  they  had  sat  and  smoked  the  calumet, 
or  pipe  of  peace,  and  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  amity  between  the  Dutch 
and  themselves.  That  treaty  was  signed  on  the  last  day  of  summer, 
1645.  Then  a  proclamation  went  forth  from  Manhattan  for  the  observ- 
ance of  September  6th  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  throughout  New 
Netherland.     This  great  Indian  treaty  was  ratified  at  Amsterdam. 

Kieft  exercised  his  waning  power  and  indulged  his  petty  spite  and 
tyranny  a  little  longer.  When  it  was  known  that  he  was  to  be  recalled, 
the  people  became  more  outspoken  in  their  utterances  of  contempt  for 
him.  Dominie  Bogardus  was  foremost  in  boldness  and  plainness  of 
speech.  "  What  are  the  great  men  of  the  country,"  he  exclaimed  from 
the  pulpit  one  Sunday,  "  but  vessels  of  wrath  and  fountains  of  woe  and 
trouble  !  They  think  of  notliing  but  to  plunder  the  property  of  others, 
to  dismiss,  to  banish,  to  transport  to  Holland."     The  enraged  governor, 


8TUTVESAHT  8UCCEEM  KIE7T.  M 

who  wae  present,  nsTer  entered  the  chnrtih  agun.  He  retdiMed  b; 
enconnging  the  offioen  and  soldiera  to  pruttM  all  aorta  of  noU;  gamea 
abont  Uie  church,  and  evtsa  to  beat  drnnu  and  fire  cannonB  daring 
preaching. 

After  a  little  more  strife  with  the  Swedes  and  Hew  Englanders,  and 
faleel;  aocunng  the  people  of 
Manhattan  of  instigating  the  late 
disaatrons  war  with  the  Indians, 
Kieft  ended  hie  inglorions  Bbjonm 
in  America  forever  hj  leaving  the 
ahoree  of  New  Netherland  in 
Angnat,  1643,  in  the  ship  J*Wn- 
ceM  bonnd  for  Holland,  and  carry-  , 
log  with  him  more  than  $100,000 
of  ill-gotten  wealth.  Dominie 
Bogardns  Bailed  in  the  aame  ahip, 
and  with  abont  fonrscore  others 
perished  with  Kieft  when  the 
vessel  was  wreclced.  The  prophecy 
of  De  Tries  was  fulfilled. 

The  College  of  Nineteen  had 
changed  the  mode  of  government 
in  New  Netherland  to  conform 
more  nearly  to  that  of  Holland. 

All  power  for  the  management  of  tho  concerns  of  the  colony  was  vestod 
in  a  Snpremo  Council  composed  of  a  director-general  or  governor,  a  vice- 
director,  and  fiscal  or  treasurer.  At  that  time  Peter  Stuyvesant,*  a 
Frieelander,  a  scholar,  and  a  brave  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  and  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  an  attack  upon  the 
Fortngnese  island  of  St.  Uartin,  was  at  Amsterdam  receiving  surgical 
treatment.  He  had  been  governor  of  the  company's  colony  of  Cura^oa, 
in  which  capacity  he  had  shown  great  vigor  and  wisdom.  He  was  then 
forty-four  years  of  age  ;  strong  in  physical  constitution  ;  fond  of  official 

■  Peter  Sluyveaant  wai  boni  ia  TrinUD,  in  ISOS.  He  beoune  ■  brave  soldier  in  the 
Dutch  militarj  aerrlce.  in  tbe  West  Indies,  aad  vu  appointed  Qovernor  of  Curs^oa. 
He  wan  a  strong  beaded  and  •ometimea  a  wrong-headed  offlclal,  but  ruled  with  equity 
and  Udetitj  (o  hU  country.  Made  governor  of  New  Netherland  in  164B,  m  "  redroeor 
genenl  "  of  all  abnaea,  be  became  conafricuoas  for  bi>  energy  and  patriotism.  Compelled 
to  aumuder  the  prOTince  to  the  Englidi  in  16U,  he  retired  (o  private  life.  Tbe  aeit 
year  be  went  to  Holland  to  report  to  hla  Euperion.  Returning,  he  ipent  the  remainder  of 
hta  daya  al  his  leac  on  Manhattan  Iilsnd,  dwi-  the  East  River,  where  he  died  in  Auguat, 
1SS3.     Hia  remaina  reat  in  St.  Mark's  Churchyaid,  Hew  York  City. 
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show ;  admiring  tho  arbitrary  nature  of  military  rule,  under  whicli  l.e 
had  been  educated  ;  aristocratic  iu  all  his  notions ;  haughty  in  his 
deportment  toward  subordinates ;  a  thorough  disciplinarian  ;  a  stem, 
inflexible  patriot,  and  a  just  and  honest  man.  He  was  appointed  governor 
of  New  Netherland.  He  was  not  fitted  to  govern  a  simple  people  witli 
republican  tendencies,  yet  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Ne^v 
Netherland  for  about  seventeen  years  contrasted  most  favorably  'with 
those  of  his  predecessors  in  office,  and  he  became  the  most  rcuowned  uf 
the  officials  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 

Owing  to  a  disagreement  concerning  some  of  the  details  of  policy  in 
the  management  of  New  Netherland,  Stuy vesant  did  not  arrive  at  Man- 
hattan until  late  in  May,  1647.  He  bore  the  commission  of  director- 
general  over  New  Netherland  and  "  adjoining  places"  (New  Sweden 
and  the  Connecticut  Valley),  and  also  of  the  islands  of  Cura^'oa, 
Buenaire,  Aruba,  and   their  dependencies.     He  was  accompanied    liv 

Lubbertus  van  Dincklagen,  Van  TwiIh.T's 
dismissed  schout-fiscal  (who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  causing  the  recall  of  that  gover;"T 
and  also  of  Kieft)^  as  vice  -  director  or 
lieutenant-governor.  With  him  also  came 
the  fiscal,  Hendrick  van  Dyck,  and  Com- 
missary Adriaensen.  They  came  with  a  little 
squadron  of  four  ships,  bearing  "  free  coh>- 
nis&"  and  private  traders. 

The  new.  director-general  was  received  at 
Manhattan  with  great  joy.  The  arrival  wa?; 
on  a  clear  and  warm  May  morning.  The  whole 
community  turned  out  under  arms,  and  almost  exhausted  the  breath  a: id 
gunpowder  of  the  town  in  shouting  and  firing.  Stuy  vesant  marched  to 
the  fort  in  great  pomp,  displaying  a  silver-mounted  wooden  leg  of  fine 
workmanship.  After  keeping  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants  who 
went  to  welcome  him  waiting  some  hours  bareheaded  in  the  sun,  while 
he  remained  covered,  **aii  if  he  were  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,"  he  ad- 
dressed the  people.  Ho  told  them  that  he  should  govern  them  ^'  asa 
father  his  children,  for  the  advantage  of  the  chartered  Dutch  West  India 
Company  and  these  burghers  and  their  land,"  and  he  declared  that 
every  one  should  have  justice  done  him.  The  people  went  to  their 
homes  with  hopeful  anticipations.     Yet  a  few  of  the  more  thoughtful 

*  Stuy  ve8aiit*s  oi&cial  seal  was  made  of  silver.  The  engraving  is  of  the  exact  size  of 
the  original.  As  it  was  his  private  property,  having  had  it  struck  at  his  own  expeiis<>,  lie 
carrie<l  it  with  him  to  New  Netherland. 


stuyvesant's  seal.* 
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shook  their  heads  in  doubt,  for  they  somewhat  feared  that  his 
li&u^litj  carriage  denoted  a  despot's  will  rather  than  a  fatlier's  tender 
2iiicl  affectionate  indulgence. 

Stujvesant  was  too  frank  and  lionest  to  conceal  his  opinions  and  inten- 
"tions.     At  the  very  outset  he  asserted  the  prerogatives  of  the  director- 
sliip,  and  frowned  upon  every  expression  of  republican  sentiment.     lie 
regarded  the  people  as  his  subjects,  to  be  obedient  to  his  will.     In  this 
lie  ^was  not  a  whit  behind  his  predecessors.     On  one  occasion  he  declared 
it  to  be  '^  treason  to  petition  against  one's  magistrates,  whether  there  be 
oause  or  not."     He  defended  Kieft's  conduct  in  rejecting  the  interfer- 
ence of  "  The  Twelve"  in  public  affairs,  and  plainly  told  the  people  : 
^'  If  any  one  during  my  administration  shall  appeal  I  will  make  him  a 
foot  shorter  and  send  the  pieces  to  Holland,  and  let  him  appeal  in  that 
\vaj."     With  such  despotic  sentiments  he  began  his  iron  rule. 

Stuyvesant  was  despotic,  and  yet  honesty  and  wisdom  marked  all  his 
acts.  He  truly  described  New  Netherland  as  in  "  a  low  condition"  on 
liis  arrival.  Excepting  the  Long  Island  settlements,  scarcely  fift}^ 
bonweries  or  cultivated  farms  could  be  counted  ;  and  the  whole  province 
eould  not  furnish  more  than  three  hundred  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
He  set  about  reforms  with  promptness  and  vigor.  The  morals  of  the 
people,  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians,  the  support  of  religion,  and  the 
regulation  of  trade  commanded  his  immediate  attention  and  became  sub- 
jects for  numerous  proclamations  and  ordinances.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  infused  his  own  energy  into  the  community,  and  very  soon 
the  life-blood  of  enterprise  began  to  circulate  freely  through  every  vein 
and  artery  of  society. 

With  the  same  energy  Stuyvesant  applied  himself  to  the  adjustment 
of  his  "  foreign  relations."  He  despatched  a  courier  to  Governor  Printz, 
of  New  Sweden,  with  a  decided  protest  against  his  occupation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  domain  of  New  Netherland  without  the  consent  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  and  he  made  arrangements  to  meet  commissioners 
of  New  England  in  council  to  determine  the  mutual  rights  of  the  Dutch 
and  English.  He  treated  the  surrounding  Indians  with  the  utmost 
kindness.  Because  the  new  director  won  the  warm  friendship  of  those 
who  were  lately  brooding  in  sullen  hate  over  the  murder  of  sixteen 
hundred  of  their  people,  the  foolish  story  got  abroad  in  the  east  that 
Stuyvesant  was  forming  a  coalition  with  the  Indians  to  exterminate 
the  English  ! 

Financial  embarrassments  in  New  Netherland  at  this  time  were  favor- 
able to  the  implantation  and  growth  of  representative  government  in  the 
colony.     Since  1477  Holland  had  maintained  the  just  principle  that 
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''Taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable."  The  denial  of  this 
principle  as  applied  to  the  English-American  colonies  at  near  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  led  to  a  war  which  dismembered  the  liritish  Empire 
and  gave  political  independence  to  the  United  States.  They  formulated 
the  Holland  principle  in  the  grand  political  postulate  :  ''  Taxation  with- 
out representation  is  tyranny,"  and  fought  successfully  in  its  defence. 

Stuyvesant  dared  not  tax  the  colonists  without  their  consent  for  fear  of 
incurring  tlie  censure  of  tlie  States-General.  It  could  be  done  in  only 
one  way,  and  that  way  he  adopted.  lie  called  a  convention  of  the 
people  and  directed  them  to  choose  eighteen  proper  men,  nine  of  whom 
he  might  appoint  as  the  representatives  of  the  *'  commonalty"  to  form 
a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  local  government.  Although  their  preroga- 
tives were  hedged  round  by  provisos  and  limitations,  and  the  first  Nine 
chosen  by  the  governor  were  to  nominate  their  successors  without  the 
voice  of  the  commonalty  thereafter,  this  was  an  important  advance 
toward  the  popular  government  of  later  times. 

Tub  Nine  formed  a  salutary  check  upon  the  director,  and  kept  his 

power  within  due 
bounds.      They  were 


t^     I  bounds.      iliey  were 

y^^^  ^^-'^^^^^^^  the    Fatherland,   and 


they  were    ever   the 
habitual  guardians  of 

SIGNATURE  OF  OOVEKT  LOOCKttlMANB.  ^^^  ^j^j^^  ^^    ^^  ^^^ 

pie.  They  had  far 
more  power  than  The  Twelve  or  the  Eight  under  Kieft.  They 
nourished  the  prolific  germs  of  democracy  which  burst  into  vigorous 
life  in  the  time  of  Leisler,  nearly  fifty  years  later.  These  senators 
were  Augustine  Heermans,  Arnoldus  van  Hardenburg,  and  Govert 
Loockermans  from  among  the  merchants ;  Jan  Jansen  Dam,  Jacob 
Wolfertsen  van  Gouweniioven,  and  Hendrick  Hendricksen  Kip  from 
the  citizens,  and  Michael  Jansen,  Jans  Evertsen  Bout,  and  Thomas 
Hall  from  the  farmers. 

Soon  after  his  inauguration  Stuyvesant  sent  letters  to  the  governors  of 
neighboring  colonies  expressing  his  desire  to  cultivate  friendly  I'elations 
with  them,  at  the  same  time  stating  the  nature  of  the  territorial  claims 
of  the  Dutch,  the  prolific  cause  of  irritation  since  the  administration  of 
Governor  Minuit,  when  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  claimed  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  Dutch  trappers  and 
traders  were  seen  on  the  waters  of  Narraganset  and  Cape  Cod  bays. 

When  Minuit  made  overtures  to  tlie  *'  Pilgrims"  at  Plymouth  for  the 
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estabHshment  of  friendly  interconrBOy  Governor  Bradford  expreased  his 
willingness  to  do  so,  bnt  warned  the  Datcb  not  to  occupy  or  carry  on 
trade  in  the  country  north  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  as  it 
belonged  to  the  Council  of  Plymouth.  This  excluded  the  whole  of  New 
England  and  more.  Minuit,  in  reply,  claimed  the  right  of  the  Dutch  to 
trade  with  the  Narraganset  Indians  as  they  had  done  for  years.  Brad- 
ford made  no  response.  Finally  Minuit  sent  a  deputation  (1627)  to  New 
Plymouth  to  confer  with  the  authorities  there.  At  their  head  was 
Kassieres,  the  Secretary  of  New  Netherlands  an  accomplished  gentleman 
of  French  blood.  They  .entered  New  Plymouth  with  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  which  heralded  their  approach  from  the  little  vessel  which  had 
brought  them  to  that  shore.  They  were  kindly  received  and  entertained 
for  several  days.  The  special  object  of  the  mission  was  not  attained, 
but  the  deputies  made  a  profitable  study  of  the  political  and  social  policy 
of  the  Puritans.  They  carried  back  to  Manhattan  ideas  which,  diffused 
among  the  people  there,  led  in  time  to  an  enlargement  of  their  liberties. 
The  embassy  were  accompanied  to  tbypir  vessel  by  an  escort  of  Puritans. 
At  that  conference  soft  words  were  used  by  both  parties,  kindly  feel- 
ings were  engendered,  and  while  both  the  Dutch  and  the  English  were 
equally  resolved  to  maintain  their  respective  rights,  there  were  no  words 
of  defiant  anger  uttered.  Their  farewell  and  parting  were  most  friendly. 
Diplomacy  and  contention  between  the  Dutch  and  their  neighbors  con- 
tinued fully  twenty  years,  when  the  whole  matter  was  settled,  as  far  as 
possible^  in  1650. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Governor  Stdtvesant,  peacefully  inclined,  determined  to  attempt  a 
settlement  of  the  disputes  between  New  Netherland  and  New  England 
by  diplomacy.  He  made  arrangements  for  a  conference  at  Hartford 
between  himself  and  commissioners  appointed  by  the  united  New  Eng- 
land colonies.*  Late  in  September,  1650,  accompanied  by  George 
Baxter,  his  English  secretary,  and  a  large  suite,  he  sailed  from  Manhat- 
tan, touching  at  several  settlements  on  the 
y^  shores  of  Long  Inland  Sound.     He  arrived  at 

C^l^:  Jf^a^C^t:/^^     Hartford  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  voyage. 
"  Negotiations    began    on     September    23d. 

8I0NATURB  OF  oEOROK         ^ftcr  a  discuBsiou  for  five  days  it  was  agreed 

that  "  all  differences  should  be  referred  to 
two  delegates  on  each  side."  The  commis^ 
sioners  appointed  Simon  Bradstreet  and  Thomas  Prence,  and  Stuyvcsant 
chose  Captain  Thomas  Willett  and  Ensign  George  Baxter,  both  English- 
men. The  referees  recommended  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  westerly 
side  of  Oyster  Bay  directly  across  Long  Island  to  the  sea  should  be  made 
the  boundary  between  the  Dutch  on  the  west  side  of  the  line  and  the 
English  on  the  east  side  of  the  line.  Also  that  a  line  from  the  west  side 
of  Greenwich  Bay,  in  Long  Island  Sound,  extending  north  twenty 
miles,  and  after  that  not  less  than  ten 
miles  from  the   Hudson   River  should  ^^ 

be   the   boundary    line  between   New       ^>*-'**7//      iJt^YrA^^^"^ 
Netherland  and  New  England  on  the      \/ ^^    li/UfUCii^ 
mainland.     Judgment  as  to  what  had      ^ 

^1 J1  JVi.  xl-rwi.1  flIONATURE  OF  THOMAS  WILLETT. 

already  happened  between  the  Dutch 

and  New  Haven  Colony,  in  Kieft's  time, 

was  postponed   until  advice  should  be  received  from  Holland.      The 

former,   regardless  of  the  warnings  of  Governor  Kieft,    had   bought 


*  In  1648  delegates  from  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  Plymouth,  and  the  General  Court 
of  MaasachuBetts  assembled  at  Boston  to  consider  measures  against  common  danger  from 
the  Dutch  on  Manhattan  and  the  Indians.  Rhode  Island,  considered  schismatic,  was  not 
invited  to  the  conference.  A  Confederacy  was  formed  of  the  colonies  named,  under  the 
title  of  "  United  Colonies  of  New  England."  It  continued  for  more  than  forty  years, 
164fr-66. 
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lands  of  the  Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  Delaware  within  the  Dntch 
domain,  and  proceeded  to  make  settlements  there.  These  settlements 
were  speedily  broken  up  by  military  force. 

The  recommendations  of  the  referees  were  adopted.  The  two  chosen 
by  Stuyvesant,  being  Eagliehmen,  his  conntrymen  felt  slighted,  nay, 
insulted,  and  accused  the  governor  of  partiality  for  the  interests  of  the 
English  and  neglect  of  theirs.  They  opposed  the  treaty,  and  made  new 
demands  for  more  popular  liberty. 

Having  so  far  settled  all  differences  with  the  New  Englanders,  Stuy- 
vesant  turned  his  attention  to  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  whom  he 
regarded  as  intruders  upon  Dutch  territory.  The  accession  of  a  new 
monarch  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  made  an  adjustment  of  the  long- 
pending  dispute  desirable. 

Stuyvesant  had  been  directed  to  act  firmly,  but  discreetly,  in  the 
matter.  Accompanied  by  his  suite  of  officers,  he  went  to  Fort  Nassau, 
and  thence  sent  to  Governor  Printz  an'  abstract  of  the  title  of  the  Dutch 
to  the  domain,  and  called  a  council  of  ^e  Delaware  Indians.  Sachems 
and  chiefs  in  the  council  declared  the  Swedes  to  be  usurpers,  and  by  a 
solemn  treaty  gave  all  the  land  to  the  Dutch.  Then  Stuyvesant  crossed 
the  river,  and  near  the  site  of  New  Castle,  Del.,  built  a  fort,  and  named 
it  Casimer.  Ketuming  he  demolished  Fort  Nassau.  Printz  protested 
in  vain.  He  and  Stuyvesant  held  friendly  conferences,  and  agreed  to 
'^  keep  neighborly  friendship  and  correspondence  together."  That  was 
in  the  vear  1651. 

Meanwhile  the  directors-general  had  done  much  to  improve  his  capital, 
which  now  had  a  population  of  nearly  seven  hundred  persons.  He 
found  it  an  irregularly  built  and  straggling  village,  without  sanitary 
appliances  and  very  little  government.  Each  burgher  was  a  law  unto 
himself.  Various  ordinances  were  now  promulgated  by  the  governor 
and  enforced  by  him  for  the  regulation  of  the  construction  of  buildings 
in  reference  to  street  lines  ;  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  cleanliness, 
and  sobriety ;  for  the  prevention  of  conflagrations,  the  support  of 
religion,  the  promotion  of  morality,  and  the  regulation  of  emigration  and 
trade.  Scores  of  other  matters  for  the  general  good  of  society  were 
attended  to  by  the  director-general,  until  Manhattan  was  made  a  very 
pleasant  dwelling-place.  Though  Stuyvesant  was  a  strict  member  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  beliefs  and  divine  worship  in  any  form  were 
tolerated.  With  a  patriotic  feeling  the  director-general  dropped  the 
pretty  Indian  name  of  the  village  of  Manhattan,  and  called  it  New 
Amsterdam. 

Stuyvesant  had  some  unpleasant  experience  in  the  spring  and  summer 
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of  1648  with  Brandt  van  Slechtenhont,*  the  patroon'B  commissary  at 
Eenaeelaerwyck,  who  assumed  an  independent  position  for  ^'  die 
Colonie."  The  director-general  issned  a  proclamation  for  the  observ- 
ance of  a  fast  day  tfarooghont  New  Netherland.  The  patroon's  com- 
missary protested  against  it  as  an  invasion  of  *^  the  rights  of  the  lord 
patroon."  This  controversy  and  the  fact  that  illicit  trade  was  carried 
on  with  the  Colonie  induced  Stuyvesant  to  visit  Fort  Orange  at  raid- 
snmmer.  He  was  loyally  received  at  the  fort.  He  summoned  Yan 
Slechtenhorst  to  answer  for  liis  contempt  of  the  company's  aathority. 
The  commissary  answered  by  complaining  of  Stnyvesant's  infringement 
of  the  privileges  of  the  patroon.  The  director-general,  incensed  by  the 
commissary's  words  and  manner,  had  no  farther  oral  communication 
with  him,  but  by  writing  he  forbade  him  to  put  up  any  building  within 
the  range  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Orange  ;  to  make  any  new  ordinances 
affecting  trade  with  the  Colonie  without  the  assent  of  the  officers  of  the 
company,  and  declared  the  pledge  which  the  patroons  exacted  from  the 
colonists  not  to  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  manorial  courts  a 
'^  crime."  He  also  demanded  from  the  commissary  an  annual  return  to 
him  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  Colonie.     Then  he  returned  to  Manhattan. 

''  Tou  act  as  if  you  were  the 

^.  ^j        i^^Tts^^7_       ^^^  ^^  *^®  patroon's  Colonie,*' 

Cn^  '^^S^^^'nf^^y^f  was  the  answer  which  the  stub- 

^      '  bom   commissary  sent  after   the 

SIGNATURE  OF  VAN  SLECHTSNHORST.  iratc  director-geucral,  and  persist- 

ed in  defying  that  officer's  orders. 
He  forbade  the  commissary  of  the  company  to  quarry  stone  or  cut  timber 
within  the  Colonie,  and  erected  houses  dose  by  Fort  Orange.  Stuyve- 
sant sent  troops,  to  restrain  Van  Slechtenhorst  and  to  bring  him  to 
Manhattan  if  he  would  not  desist.  They  failed  to  do  so.  Then  the 
commissary  was  ordered  by  a  peremptory  summons  to  appear  at  Fort 
Amsterdam  the  next  spring. 

In  the  mean  time  popular  discontents  were  everywhere  manifest.  Thb 
Nine  were  compelled  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  commonalty,  but  were 

*  Van  Slechtenhorst  was  a  native  of  Quelderland,  bold,  fiery  in  disposition,  self-willed, 
and  honest.  He  had  been  appointed  commissary  for  the  young  patroon,  whose  father, 
Killian  van  Rensselaer,  had  lately  died.  His  persistent  practical  assertion  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Rensselaerwyck  made  him  a  rankling  thorn  in  the  side  of  Stuyvesant. 
Among  other  offences,  he  acquired  a  cession  of  lands  at  Eaatskill,  which  had  already  been 
granted,  and  refused  to  recede.  He  also  purchased  lands  at  Claverack,  opposite,  for  the 
patroon.  He  soon  got  into  trouble,  and  was  arrested  and  confined  at  Kew  Amstep- 
dam.  He  escaped,  and  sent  his  son  to  explore  theKaatsbergs  in  search  of  silver.  He 
bought  the  land  on  which  the  city  of  Troy  now  stands,  and  finally  returned  to  Holland. 
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tliwarted  at  every  step  bj  tho  sturdy  diroctor.  At  tho  next  election 
(1649)  the  energetic  Adriaen  van  der  Donck,  who  had  been  the  ecliont- 
fiscal  of  RensBelaerwyck,  and  OloS  Steveneen  van  Cortlandt  became 
membera  of  the  Cousoil  of  Ninb.  StuyvesBiit  etoutly  persisted  in  main- 
taining his  dictatorial  power.  At  the  eaine  time  he  carried  on  controver- 
sial correspondence  with  the  New  Englanders,  which  was  terminated  by 
the  conference  at  Hartford  already  mentioned. 

The  contest  between  The  Nine  and  the  director  continued.     Tlie 


latter  proceeded  with  a  high  hand.  He  deized  the  papers  of  Tub  Nine 
and  imprisoned  Tan  der  Donck  for  '.'j  calumniating  the  provincial 
officers.''  But  the  popular  desire  for  reform  and  freedom  could  not  bo 
repressed.  Finally  The  I^ine,  in  the  name  of  the  commonalty,  pre- 
pared a  "Memorial"  and  a  "  Bemonstranco"  to  the  States- General 
boldly  setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  people  and  asking  for  tlio  cstab- 
lisbment  of  a  baiter  government  in  the  colony  such  aa  their  "  High 


6^ 


Hightineeses  should  consider  adapted  to  the  province  and  resembling 
somewhat  the  laudable  government  of  our  Fatherland."  These  papers 
were  drawn  ap  by  Van  der  Donck,  and  he  and  two  others  of  The  Niiir 
took  them  to  Holland  to  present  them  in  person. 
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A^in,  when  Stnyvesant  liad  concluded  his  treaty  at  ITartfoi'd  and 
threatened  to  abolish  The  Nine  and  rule  as  an  autocrat,  the  ]>opular 
representatives  presented  a  statement  of  affairs  in  New  Nethcrland  to  the 
States-General,  and  Van  der  Donck  in  Holland  strongly  plcjuleil  tJie 
cause  of  the  coiniuonalty,  who  yearned  for  the  freer  system  of  p»\X'rn- 
mont  which  prevailed  in  Now  England.  In  this  memorial  and  plea  Van 
Dincklagen,  the  vice-director,  and  Van  Dyke,  the  fiscal,  joined,  and 
Melyn,  who  had  been  cruelly  persecuted  by  Kieft  and  StnyvoKint, 
added  his  powerful  support. 

At  length,  after  Stuyvesant  had  administered  the  government  of 
New  Netherland  more  than  four  years,  continually  making  arbitrary 
efforts  to  repress  the  spirit  of  popular  freedom,  the  voice  of  the  com- 
jnonalty  of  New  Amsterdam  and  its  vicinity  was  heeded  by  the  College 
of  Nineteen,  and  they  informed  the  headstrong  director-general,  in  the 
spring  of  1052,  that  they  had  given  their  assent  to  the  establishment  of  a 
*'  burgher  government"  on  .Manhattan — a  government  like  that  of  the 
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free  cities  of  Holland,  the  officers,  however,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor.  The  soul  of  Stuyvesant  was  troubled  by  this  "  imprudent 
intrn sting  of  power  with  the  people,"  as  he  said. 

In  February,  1653,  New  Amsterdam  wa^  formally  organized  as  a  city 
by  the  installation  of  Cornells  van  Tienhoven,*  schoiU  ;  Arendt  van 
Ilattem  and  Martin  Kregier,  hurganiasters^  and  Paul  L.  Van  der  Grist, 
Maximilian  van  Gheel,  Allard  Anthony,  William  Beeckman,  and  Peter 

*  Vttu  Tienhoven  was  \\  conspicuous  chanictcT  in  the  early  history  of  New  Nethcrlaiul. 
He  came  with  Van  T wilier,  became  the  company's  book-keeper,  and  afterward  provincial 
wcrctary  and  Mclunit -fiscal.  He  purchas(;d  lands  in  "Westchester,  led  an  cxpt^dition  against 
the  Karitans.  made  a  treaty  at  Bronx  Kiver,  and  urfred  Kieft  to  attack  the  Indians. 
Ketaincd  as  i)rovincial  secretary  by  Stuyvesant,  the  latter  sent  him  to  Holland  as  his  rep- 
resentative. He  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  Virginia,  also  to  New  Haven  for  the  same 
purpose.  He  superintended  the  South  River  Expedition  against  the  Swedes  in  1655.  lu 
1656  he,  a  schout-flscal,  wa.s  charged  with  malfea»mcc  in  office  ;  so  also  was  his  brother, 
and  both  were  dismissed  from  the  public  service,  when  Cornells  returne<l  to  Amster- 
dam. 
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Wolfertsen  van  Conwenhoren,  ackepent*  Jacob  Kip  wae  appointed 
secretary  to  tho  municipal  government.  A  bnilding  known  as  the  Citj 
Tavern,  standing  at  tlie  head  of  Coentiee  Slip,  which  had  been  taken  for 
the  public  nse,  was  now  named  the  SUte  House  or  City  Hall.f  1\ia 
city  then  contained  abont  seven  Iwndred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  and 
embraced  the  whole  island  of  Manhattan. 

Stuyvessnt  had  scarcely  recovered  from  his  chagrin  at  this  turn  in 
pnblic  aSaire  when,  tlirongh  the  influence  of  the  democratic  Van  der 
Drtnck,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  States-General  to  answer 
concerning  his  governme[iC  in  Now  Nctherland.  Thie.sommons  amazed 
the  Aiuatordam  Chamlier  of  tho  compauy.  They  wrote  to  Stuyvesant 
to  delay  his  departure  from  America.  Political  considenitions  soon 
afterward  caused  the  revocation  of  the  order,  and  Stuyvesant  never  left 
Manliattan  until  after  the  sceptre  had  departed  from  tlie  Datch. 


Another  tronble  vexed  the  sonl  of  Feter  Stuyvesant.  A  new  element 
of  social  progress  had  begun  to  work  vigorously  in  New  Netherland,  and 
in  harmony  with  tho  free  spirit  of  Dutch  policy  in  social  and  political 
life.     "  NumbetB,  nay,  whole  towns,"  wrote  Do  Laet,  the  historiaii,t 

•  The  Klunit  was  a  prosecuting  attorney,  a  Judge,  and  a  BherilT ;  ii  burgonuuttr  was 
n  governing  magislmtc  andatrbipm  waa  an  alderman. 

(  This  WBB  a  large  elono  building  erected  by  Governor  Kleft  tor  the  enlCTtalnmttnt  of 
Klnmgerg.  He  called  It  bli  hatberg.  or  houac  of  entertainment.  It  waa  kaowo  aalhe 
t'ily  Tavern  after  Stuyvesant  nme,  and  until  be  appropriated  It  to  the  public  use. 

t  John  dc  Laet  waa  one  of  the  moM  influential  dlrectora  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company.  In  1S25  lie  publlslwd  at  Leydea,  in  n  folio,  black-le(l«r  volume,  a  Bittaiy  of 
lit  AVw  World  ;  or  DetaipUm  qf  Ot  Witt  ladiet,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Btate»-0«n- 
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^[  to  escape  from  tlio  persecutions  of  the  New  England  Puritans,  who 
made  their  narrow  human  creed  the  higher  law/'  had  come  to  Xew 
Ketherland  to  enjoy  the  tlieoretic  liberty  of  conscience  in  Clnircli  and 
State  under  Belgic  rule.  They  had  lands  assigned  them  all  around 
Manhattan.  New  Englanders  intermarried  with  the  Dutch.  Bein^ 
free  to  act  as  citizens,  they  exercised  much  influence  in  public  afiEairs. 

More  tlian  ten  years  before  Kew  Amsterdam  became  a  city  an  English 
secretaiy  (Greorge  Baxter,  already  mentioned)  had  been  employed  by  the 
director-general.  The  ^'  strangers"  readily  adopted  the.  republican  ideas 
of  the  Dutch  commonalty,  and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  tlie  democratic 
movements  which  gave  Stuyvesant  so  much  trouble  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  administration.  The  Dutch  sighed  for  the  freedom  enjoyed 
in  Fatherland,  and  the  English  settlers  were  determined  to  exercise  the 
liberty  which  Britisli  subjects  then  enjoyed  under  the  rule  of  Cromwell. 
Stuyvesant  saw  the  tidal  wave  of  popular  feeling  rising,  but,  firm  in  his 

■integrity  and  con- 

y^  jn  victions     of      the 

f  I  ^       ^^  Jf  J  ^     righteousness  of  his 

lQ7^a^y%^^'^''^'J>J^iJc^^        course,     he    main- 
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taincd  his  position 
until  he  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  or 
perish. 

Republicanism, 
like  anyothcr  tmth, 
has  remarkable  vi- 
tality. It  is  nourished  by  persecution.  The  more  Stuyvesant  attempted 
to  stifle  it,  the  more  widely  it  spread  and  blossomed.  The  popular  will, 
fully  bent  on  reforms,  became  bold  enough,  in  the  autumn  of  1G53,  to 
call  a  convention  of  nineteen  delegates,  who  represented  eight  villages  or 
communities,  to  assemble  in  the  City  Hall  at  New  Amsterdam,  ostensibly 
to  take  measures  to  secure  themselves  against  the  depredations  of  bar'bari- 
ans  and  pirates.  They  met  on  November  26th.  Stuyvesant  tried  to  con- 
trol their  action,  but  they  paid  very  little  attention  to  his  wishes  and  none 
to  his  commands  ;  yet  they  treated  him  with  great  courtesy.  When  they 
adjourned  they  gave  a  parting  collation,  to  which  the  director-general 
was  invited.  Of  course  he  would  not  sanction  their  proceedings  by  his 
presence.     The  delegates  told  him  plainly  that  there  would  be  another 

cral.  He  quoted  largely  from  Hudson's  private  journal.  In  1680  lie  became  a  share- 
holder in  the  estate  of  Rensselaerwyck,  which  the  proprietor  had  divided  into  Ave  shares. 
He  also  became  interested  in  Swaanendael,  on  the  shore  of  Delaware  Bay. 
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convention  soon,  and  that  he  might  act  as  he  pleased,  and  prevent  it  if 
he  could. 

This  revolutionary  movement  in  his  capital  aroused  the  ire  of  tlie 
director-general.  He  stormed  and  threatened,  but  prudently  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  the  people  that  he  should  issue  a  call  for  another  conven- 
tion, and  so  give  legal  sanction  for  the  election  of  delegates  thereto. 
They  were  chosen,  and  assembled  at  the  City  Hall  on  December  10th.* 
The  object  of  the  convention  was  to  prepare  and  adopt  a  true  statement 
of  public  affairs  in  New  Netherland,  and  a  remonstrance  against  the 
tyrannous  rule  of  the  director-general. 

This  paper  was  drawn  up  by  Baxter,  Stnyvesant^s  former  8ecretary,f 
and  signed  by  every  delegate.  After  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the  States- 
General,  it  proceeded  with  a  narrative,  arranged  under  six  heads,  of  the 
grievances  which  the  colonists  had  endured.  That  narrative  was  a  severe 
indictment  of  Stuyvesant  for  maladministration  or  mismanagement  of 
public  afiPairs.  The  paper  was  sent  to  the  governor  with  a  demand  for  a 
<<  categorical  answer^'  to  each  of  its  headi^. 

Stuyvesant  met  this  document  with  his  usual  pluck.  He  denied  the 
right  of  some  of  the  delegates  to  seats  in  the  convention.  He  denounced 
the  whole  thing  as  the  wicked  work  of  the  English,  and  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  *'  George  Baxter,  the  author,  knew  what  he  was  about." 
He  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  no  one  among  the  Dutch  in  New 
Netherland  ^*  sagacious  and  expert  enough  to  draw  up  a  remonstrance  to 
the  director  and  council ;"  and  he  severely  reprimanded  the  city  govern- 
ment of  New  Amsterdam  for  '^  seizing  this  dangerous  opportunity  for 
conspiring  with  the  English  [with  whom  Holland  was  then  at  war],  who 

*  A»  Uiis  was  the  first  real  representative  assembly  in  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
I  give  here  the  names  in  full  of  the  delegates  and  the  districlB  which  they  represented. 
The  metropolis  (New  Amsterdam)  was  represented  by  Arendt  van  Uattem.  Martin 
Kregier,  and  P.  L.yan  der  Qrist ;  Breuclcelen  (Brooklyn),  by  Frederick  Lubbertsen,  Paul 
Van  der  Beech,  and  William  Bceckeman  ;  Flu^iiing,  by  John  Hicks  and  Tobias  Fluke  ; 
Newtown,  by  Bobert  Coe  and  Thoiiuus  Hazard ;  Hcemstede  (Hempstead),  by  William  WuMh- 
bom  and  John  Somen ;  Amersfoort  (Flatlands),  by  P.  Wolfertsen  van  Couwenlioven, 
Jan  Stiycker,  and  Thomas  Swartwout ;  Midwout  (Flatbush),  by  Elbert  ElbertHen  and 
Thomas  Spicer ;  Gravesend,  by  Qeorge  Baxter  and  J.  Hubbard. 

I  George  Baxter  was  an  exile  from  New  England,  and  was  appointed  Englisli  socrcitury 
and  interpreter  by  Eieft  in  1042.  Stuyvesant  retained  him  as  such,  and  he  gave  the 
director  efficient  service  for  several  years.  He  became  a  leader  in  seditious  proceedings 
at  Graviisend,  where  he  hoisted  an  English  flag.  He  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at 
New  Amsterdam,  but  escapsd,  went  to  New  England,  and  thence  to  London  in  1668, 
where  be  stimulated  the  animosity  of  the  English  against  the  Dutch.  With  Samuel 
Maverick  (who  had  lived  in  Massachusetts  from  his  boyhood)  and  Scott  he  advised  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Plantations  as  to  the  best  means  for  subduing  New  Netherland. 
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were  ever  ^^  hatching  mischief,  but  never  performing  their  promisee, 
and  who  might  to-morrow  ally  themselves  with  the  JS'orth,"  meaning 
Sweden  and  Denmark. 

This  bluster  did  not  turn  the  convention  from  its  purpose.  Beeckman, 
of  Breuckelen,  was  sent  to  tell  the  governor  that  if  he  refused  to  consider 
the  several  points  of  the  remonstrance  they  would  appeal  to  the  States- 
General.  This  threat  enraged  Stuyvesant,  and  seizing  his  heavy  cane, 
he  ordered  Beeckman  to  leave  his  presence.  The  plucky  ambassador  of 
the  convention  folded  his  arms  and  silently  defied  the  governor.  When 
Stuyvesant^s  wrath  had  subsided  he  politely  begged  his  visitor  to  excuse 
his  sudden  ebullition  of  passion,  assuring  him  that  he  had  great  personal 
regard  for  him.  But  he  was  less  courteous  toward  the  convention  as  a 
body.  lie  ordered  the  members  to  disperae  ou  pain  of  incnrring  hia 
**  high  displeasure."  **  We  derive  our  authority,"  he  said,  '*  from  God 
and  the  company,  not  from  a  few  ignorant  subjects  ;  and  we  alone  can 
call  the  inhabitants  together."  The  convention  executed  its  threat,  and 
appealed  to  the  States- General. 

While  thus  perplexed  by  domestic  annoyances,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
director-general's  ^'foreign  relations"  was  seriously  disturbed.  The 
pacific  and  "  neighborly"  Governor  Printz  had  left  New  Sweden,  and  was- 
succeeded  in  office  by  John  Kisingh,  a  more  warlike  magistrate,  who 
came  to  the  Delaware  bringing  with  him  some  soldiers  commanded  hj 
the  bold  Swen  Shute.  These  ^eedily  appeared  before  Fort  Casimer, 
which  Stuyveeant  had  built,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1654:.  **  What  can  1 
do  ?  1  have  no  powder,"  said  the  commander  of  the  little  stronghold 
to  the  Dutch  settlers  who  flocked  to  it  for  protection.  He  could  do 
nothing  ;  so  he  walked  out  of  the  fort,  leaving  the  gate  wide  open,  and 
shaking  hands  with  Shute  and  his  men,  welcomed  them  as  friends.  The 
Swedes  tired  two  shots  over  the  fort  in  token  of  its  capture,  and  then 
blotting  out  its  Dutch  garrison  and  its  name,  occupied  it  and  called  it 
Fort  Trinitv. 

When  news  of  this  event  reached  Stuyvesant  he  was  made  very  angry 
and  perplexed,  for  he  was  hourly  expecting  an  attack  from  a  British 
force,  and  he  was  at  his  wit's  end.  But  the  cloud  soon  passed.  The 
English  did  not  come,  for  the  war  was  suddenly  closed  by  treaty.  Then 
Stuyvesant  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  trade  between  New  Netherland  and  those  islands.  Before  he 
left  he  delivered  to  tlie  authorities  of  the  city  of  New  Amstei*dam  the 
painted  coat-of-arms  of  the  municipality,  the  seal,  and  the  silver  signet 
which  the  College  of  Nineteen  had  just  sent  over.  They  soon  afterward 
sent  an  order  to  the  director-general  to  retake  Fort  Casimer  and  to  wipe 
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ont  tbe  etain  which  the  "  infamone  enrrender"  of  that  post  liad  imparted 
to  Belgic  lieroism.  He  was  ako  ordered  to  annihilate  Swedish  dominioD 
on  both  sides  of  the  Delaware. 

This  important  task  the  di rector- j^neral  andertook  in  the  summer  of 
1655,  and  accomplished  it  speediljr  "'^^ 
without  bloodshed.  After  a  day  of 
fasdng  and  prayer  (Aoj^nst  25th),  end 
"  after  sermon"  on  Sanday,  Septem- 
ber 5th,  a  squadron  of  seven  vessels, 
bearing  more  than  six  hnndred  sol- 
diers (mostly  volnnteere),  sailett  from 
!New  Amsterdam  for  the  Delaware. 
The  flag-ship  was  tbe  Balance,  corn, 
manded  by  the  valiant  Frederick  de 
Konick.  In  her  cabin  might  have 
been  seen  the  director-general.  Vice-    ' 

director  Nicaains  de  Sille,  and  Domi-  s"*!-  or  mew  ahbterdasi. 

Die     Ikfegopolensis.        The     squadron 

ascended  the  Delaware.  The  troops  landed  not  far  from  Fort  Christina, 
and  an  ensign  and  a  dnunmer  were  sent  to  demand  tbe  snrrender  of 
Fort  Casimer.  This  demand  was  speedily  complied  with.  Then  tbe 
commander  drank  the  health  of  StuyvessnC  in  a  glass  of  Ebenish 
wine  ;  and  so  ended  the  expedition,  wttbont  tiring  a  gun  or  shedding 
a  drop  of  blood.  So  also  ended  Swedish  dominion  on  the  Delaware, 
and  "New  Sweden"  periehed  in  a  day.  Like  Alfred  of  England, 
the  director-general  wisely  made  citizens  of  many  of  the  cunqiiered 
Swedes,  who  generally  became  the  most  loyal  friends  of  tbe  Dntcb. 
They  prospered  exceedingly,  and  when,  nearly  thirty  years  afterward, 
they  welcomed  William  Fenn  as  their  governor,  they  declared  that  it  was 
the   happiest   day  of   their 

X  __--         'yy%iln    -      sterdam  was  menaced  with 

destmction.  Van  Dyck, 
a  former  civil  officer,  de- 
tected an  Indian  woman 
atesling  peaches  and  slew  her.  Tbe  fnry  of  her  tribe  was  kindled, 
Tbe  long  peace  with  the  barbarians  was  suddenly  broken.  Before 
daybreak  one  morning  almost  two  thousand  River  Indians  in  sixty 
canoee  appeared  before  New  Amsterdam.     They  landed,  and  with  tbe  pre- 
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tenco  of  looking  for  hoetile  Indians  they  difitribnted  themselvcB  tliroiigli 
the  town  and  broke  into  several  houses  in  search  of  the  murderer.  Tlic 
alarmed  citizens  hel^  a  conncil  at  the  fort  and  summoned  the  Indian 
leaders  before  them.  The  latter  agreed  to  leave  the  city  and  pass  over 
to  Nntten  (Governor's)  Island  before  sunset.  They  broke  their  promises, 
shot  Yan  Dyck,  menaced  others,  and  filled  the  inhabitants  with  alarm. 
The  citizens  flew  to  arms  and  drbve  the  Indians  to  their  canoes,  when 
they  crossed  over  the  Hudson  River  and  ravaged  a  largo  region  in  New 
Jersey  and  on  Staten  Island.  "Within  three  days  one  hundred  white 
people  were  slain,  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  made  captive,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  estates  were  utterly  mined. 

Stuvvesant  returned  from  the  Delaware  when  the  excitement  in  Kew 
Amsterdam  was  at  its  height.  lie  soon  brought  order  out  of  confusion. 
Yet  distant  settlements  were  broken  up,  the  inhabitants  flying  in  fear  to 
Manhattan  for  protection.  To  prevent  a  like  calamity  in  tlie  future, 
Stuyvesant  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  all  who  lived  in  secluded 
places  in  the  country  to  gather  themselves  into  villages  '^  after  tiie 
fashion  of  our  New  England  neighbors."  The  Dutch  had  very  little 
trouble  with  the  Indians  afterward  while  the  former  remained  masters  of 
New  Netherland. 

Excepting  troubles  occasioned  by  the  arbitrary  rule  of  tlie  ^irector- 
general,  the  religious  intolerance  practised  and  fostered  by  him,  and 
occasional  outside  pressure  frontrthe  Puritans  and  others.  New  Nether- 
land enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  for  almost  ten  years  after  the  conquest 
of  New  Sweden  and  the  suppression  of  Indian  hostilities. 

There  was  some  serious  trouble  at  otie  time  in  1659  with  the  barbarians 
at  Esopus,  in  (present)  Ulster  County,  among  whom  the  Dutch  had  mado 
a  sett^ement.  The  latter  brought  a  dreadful  calamity  that  befell  them 
upon  themselves.  Some  Indians,  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  a  drunken 
carouse,  were  wantonly  fired  upon  by  the  soldiers  of  a  Dutch  garrison  on 
the  site  of  liondout,  and  several  were  killed.  The  Indians  flew  to  arms. 
Farms  were  desolated,  buildings  were  burned,  cattle  and  horses  wero 
killed,  and  many  human  beings  perished.  Stuyvesant,  when  ho  heard 
of  the  trouble,  hastened  to  Esopus  and  soon  quelled  the  great  disturbance. 

The  Dutch  were  also  much  disturbed  in  1659  by  claims  made  for  tho 
proprietor  of  Maryland  to  the  whole  region  embraced  in  New  Sweden. 
An  embassy  composed  of  two  sturdy  burghers — Heernians  and 
Waldron — was  sent  to  Maryland  to  confer  with  the  authorities  there. 
Dining  with  Secretary  Calvert,  they  were  surprised  by  his  claiming  that 
Maryland  extended  to  the  limits  of  New  England. 

"  Where,  then,  would  remain  New  Netherland  ?"  asked  the  envoys. 
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"  1  do  not  know,"  replied  the  secretary,  with  provoking  calmneea. 

The  envoje  were  provoked.  They  ntterlj  *'  denied,  disowned,  and 
rejected  "  the  claim  for  Lord  Baltimore,  and  with  great  spirit  maintaiDed 
that  of  the  Dutch. .  The  con- 
fereuce  was  ended  without 
any  immediate  reanlts,  and 
the  envoys  retnmed  to  New 
Amsterdam. 

The  ^ew  Englanders  were 
again  pressing  territorial 
claims,  and  within  and  with- 
out New  Netherland  the 
Anglo-Saxon  progreaaive  ele- 
ment was  menacing  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Dntch  realm  in 
America.  New  Amsterdam 
increased  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. A  wooden  pallMde 
or  "wall,"  extending  from 
river  to  river  along  the  line  of 

(present)    Wall   Street,    from  *  dc-kh  windmill. 

which  it  derives  its  name,  waa 

conatructed.  A  village  was  founded  on  a  fertih  plain  in  the  upper  part 
of  Manhattan  Island,  and  it  wae  called  "  Harlem."  It  waa  planted 
there  "for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  gardening — and  the  auiuflc- 


ment  for  the  people  of  New  Amsterdam."  They  erected  a  wind-mill 
there  like  those  in  Holland.  Between  the  city  and  the  village  might 
frequently  be  seen  farm  wagons  on  the  only  road,  laden  with  garden 
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products,  and  occasionallj  a  Dutch  pleasure  wagon  so  familiar  to  travel- 
lers in  Holland,  at  that  time,  conveying  a  part  of  the  family  to  a 
social  gathering.  The  little  city  contained  many  happy  homes,  where 
people  of  cheerful  but  often  uncultivated  minds  and  affectionate  hearts 
domiciled,  and  life  was  enjoyed  in  a  dreamy,  quiet  blissfulness  whicli  is 
quite  unknown  in  these  days  of  bustle  and  noise.  Yery  little  attention 
was  given  to  political  matters  by  the  commonalty  or  the  mass  of  the 
people,  but  there  were  many  thoughtful  men  and  women  who  were 
restive  under  the  rule  of  the  director-general.  Some  of  them  declared 
they  would  be  willing  to  endure  English  rule  for  the  sake  of  English 
liberty.     They  were  soon  given  an  opportunity  to  try  the  experiment. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  CRI8IB  in  the  afifairs  of  New  Netherland  now  approached.  Mon- 
archy was  restored  in  England  in  1660,  and  a  son  of  the  decapitated 
Charles  I.  was  set  npon  the  throne  of  his  father  as  Charles  II.  This  had 
not  been  done  by  the  voice  of  even  a  majority  of  the  people,  and  the 
new  monarch,  wishing  to  conciliate  all  parties,  proclaimed  **  liberty  to 
tender  consciences"  in  all  his  dominions.  But  this  was  only  a  State 
trick,  as  the  sad  experience  of  the  Dissenters  soon  taught  them. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  determined  to  follow  the  example  of 
King  Charles  by  expressing  "  tenderness'*  for  consciences,  for  their  own 
benciit.  They  clainied  the  domains  bf  New  Jersey  as  a  part  of  the  realm 
of  New  Netherland.  It  was  almost  #holly  unoccupied  by  settlers.  De- 
siring to  allure  the  disappointed  and  persecuted  Dissenters  in  England 
to  their  domain,  they  prepared  a  charter,  which  was  approved  by  the 
States-General,  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  tender  consciences.  The 
States-General  ^passed  an  act  in  February,  1661,  granting  to  **  all  Chris- 
tian people  of  tender  consciences,  in  England  or  elsewhere  oppressed, 
full  liberty  to  erect  a  colony  in  the  West  Indies,  between  New  England 
and  Virginia,  in  America,  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant,  the  States-General's  governor  for  the  Dutch  West  India  Company." 
All  concerned  were  forbidden  to  hinder  Dutch  colonists,  and  were 
enjoined  to  afford  them  '^  all  favorable  help  and  assistance  where  it  shall 
be  needful." 

This  widening  of  the  tents  of  toleration  and  the  freedom  of  the  citizens 
again  troubled  the  soul  of  the  aristocratic  Stuyvesant,  who  was  bigotedly 
loyal  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
and  he  now  began  those  petty  persecutions  already  alluded  to  which 
made  the  Manhattan  people  more  than  ever  displeased  with  his  adminis- 
tration. He  seemed  to  have  a  special  dislike  of  the  Quakers,  and  dis- 
ciplined them  with  imprisonments  and  banishments.  To  a  iiery  temper 
like  that  of  Stuyvesant  their  imperturbability  was  an  offence  and  annoy- 
ance. Their  serenity  of  deportment  made  him  angry.  But  his  persecu- 
tions had  very  little  effect  in  suppressing  the  aspirations  of  the  people. 

Emigrants  from  Old  and  New  England  settled  here  and  there  between 
the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers,  and  in  1662  a  colony  of  Mennonites  from 
Holland — followers  of  Simon  Menno,  who  were  Anabaptists — settled  on 
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the  Hore  Rill,  in  the  rc^on  of  ruined  St^aanendael  (see  p.  o J  ),  and 
there  formed  an  association  and  adopted  seventeen  articles  of  agreement, 
for  their  government.  The  Association  was  composed  of  married  men, 
at  least  twenty-fonr  years  of  age,  and  out  of  debt.  No  clergyman  was 
admitted  to  the  Association.  Their  religions  rites  were  few  and  simple. 
DesiroQS  of  maintaining  harmony,  they  excluded  '^  all  intractable  people 
— SDch  as  those  in  communion  ^vith  the  Roman  See ;  usurions  Jews ; 
English  stiff-necked  Quakers  ;  Puritans ;  foolhardy  believers  in  the 
Millennium,  and  obstinate  modern  pretenders  to  revelation/'  With 
Peter  Plockhoy  as  their  leader,  they  flourished  until  -the  colony  was 
plundered  and  ruined  by  the  English,  in  1664,  ''  not  sparing  even  a 
raile." 

Another  Dutch  colony  was  founded  on  the  Delaware  in  1650  by  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  and  named  New  Amstel.  The  land  was  bought  by 
the  city  from  the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  It  suffered  many  mis- 
fortunes, and  finally  perished  with  New  Netherland.     This  colony  was 
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planted  under  Stuy vesant's  jurisdiction,  who,  in  order  to  have  more 
direct  and  sure  control  of  its  affairs,  appointed  William  Beeckman  Vice- 
Director  and  Commissary  of  New  Amstel.* 

In  the  summer  of  1663  the  peace  which  had  reigned  at  Esopus  for 
three  years  was  snddenly  broken.  A  new  village  called  Wiltwyck  (now 
Kingston)  had  been  built  up,  and  in  comfortable  log  cottages  the  inhab- 
itants had  been  living  in  fancied  security  for  some  time.     The  village 


*  William  Beeckman  was  born  in  OverjBsel  in  1623,  and  came  U)  New  Netherland  in  the 
same  ship  with  Stuyvesant.  His  wife  was  Catharine  de  Bergh,  by  whom  he  had  siz 
children,  one  of  whom  married  a  son  of  the  governor,  Nicholas  William  Stuyvesant. 
Beeckman  was  aschepenor  alderman  of  New  Amsterdam,  secretary  and  vice-director  of 
New  Amstel.  where  he  managed  judiciously  in  diplomacy  with  the  English  represenUtlvea 
of  Maryland.  He  was  at  one  time  commissary  at  Esopus.  He  was  alderman  in  1S79  under 
En^ish  rule,  having  been  burgomaster  when  the  Dutch  last  possessed  the  city.  He  re- 
tired from  public  life  in  1696,  and  died  in  1707,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
"  William"  and  "  Beekman*'  streets,  in  New  York,  derived  their  names  from  him,  and 
still  retain  them. 
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was  palisaded,  and  at  the  month  of  Roudont  Creek  the  Dutch  built  a 
randuit — a  redoubt — which  made  the  Indians  suspicions  of  their  inten- 
tions. One  day  in  early  June,  while  the  men  were  working  in  the  fields 
and  the  village  gates  were  wide  open,  bands  of  barbarians  entered,  and 
with  friendly  pretence  offered  beans  and  com  for  sale  at  the  doors  of  the 
cottages.  Suddenly  they  began  to  plunder,  burn,  and  murder.  As  the 
men  rushed  from  the  fields  toward  their  blazing  dwellings  they  were  shot 
down.  The  living  men  were  finally  rallied  by  the  schont,  Swartwout, 
and  drove  the  Indians  away.  Twenty-one  lives  had  been  sacrificed, 
nine  persons  were  wounded,  and  forty-five,  mostly  women  and  children, 
were  carried  away  captives. 

Great  alarm  was  spread  throughout  the  province,  and  expeditions  were 
sent  against  the  Esopns  Indians  from  Fort  Amsterdam  and  Fort  Orange. 
These  chased  the  offenders  far  ill  to  the  wilderness.  Thirty  miles  from 
Wiltwyck  they  destroyed  an  Indian  fort  and  rencued  many  of  the 
captives. 

The  power  of  the  barbarians  was  n6w  broken,  and  it  was  soon  crushed. 
Meanwhile  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians  among  themselves  on  the  borders 
of  the  white  settlements  made  the  Europeans  constantly  fearful  and 
vigilant.  At  the  same  time  the  Connecticut  people  were  continually 
encroaching.  There  was  a  revolt  on  Long  Island,  and  the  very  existence 
of  New  Netherland  was  threatened.  There  were  ever  premonitions  of 
such  an  event,  which  actually  occurred  the  next  year. 

Informed  late  in  1603  that  King  Charles  had  granted  to  his  brother 
James,  Duke  of  York,  the  whole  of  Long  leland,  several  of  the  principal 
English  settlements  combined  in  forming  a  sort  of  provisional  govern- 
ment in  that  region.  There  was  then  among  them  Captain  John  Scott, 
who  had  been  a  disturber  of  tlie  peace  for  several  years.  He  had  lately 
come  back  from  England  with  pretended  powers.  He  had  claimed  that 
the  Indians  had  sold  to  him  a  lai^  portion  of  Long  Island,  and  he  issued 
fraudulent  deeds.  This  man  tho  combined  English  settlements  made 
their  provisional  president  imtil ''  His  Majesty's  mind  should  be  known." 
With  an  armed  party  he  sought  to  force  Dutch  settlements  to  join  tho 
league,  but  failed.  At  the  beginning  of  1664  Scott  departed  for  Eng- 
land after  a  conference  at  Hempstead  with  representatives  of  Stuyvesant, 
when  he  informed  them  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  resolved  to  possess 
himself  not  only  of  Long  Island,  but  of  tho  whole  of  New  Netherland. 
Stnyvesant  was  startled  and  perplexed  by  this  announcement  of  the 
**  usurper,"  as  lie  called  Scott,  and  he  asked  the  advice  of  his  Council 
and  the  municipal  authorities  of  New  Amsterdam.  They  recommended 
the  complete  fortifying  of  the  cit}'.     The  director-general  then  ordered 
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&n  eleation  of  delegates  for  a  General  Provincial  AsBembly,  to  meet  in 
New  Ameterdam  in  April.  Tliej  aeeeinbled  in  the  City  Hall.  There 
were  delegates  from  Fort  Orange,  RensseUerwyck,  Esopus,  and  all  the 
Dntch  BettlementB  ;  but  they  were 
powerless  to  avert  the  impending 
blow,  wliich  wag  to  annihilate  Dutdi 
dominion  in  Kortli  A/nerica.* 

The  profligate  British  monarch 
resolved  to  rob  the  Dutch  of  all  New 
Netherland,  With  no  more  right 
to  the  domain  than  had  the  arch- 
tempter  to  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
■  earth,"  bnt  governed  by  the  ethics 

of  the  mailed  hand — "might  makes 
righf'^and  that  catiisons  are  the 
"  last  argnraenta  of  kings,"  be  gave 
to  hie  royal  brother,  the  Dnke  of 
York,  a  patent  for  the  Dutch  terri- 
tory— "  all  the  lands  and  rivers  from 
the  west  side  of  Connecticut  River 
to  the  east  side  of  Delaware  Bay."  The  patent  included  Long  Island, 
Staten  Island,  and  all  the  adjacent  islands. 

As  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  Royal  Navy,  the  duke  at  once  detached 
four  ships-of-war  for 
in  asserting  bis  clum  by 
force  of  arms,  if  necessary. 
The  king  provided  fonr  hun- 
dred and  Kfty  regular  soldiers 
for  the  same  pnrpoec,  and 
intrusted  tlie  command  of  the  expedition  to  Colonel  Ricliard  Nicolls,  n 
stanch    Royalist  and  court  favorite,  who  bad   served  under  tlie  great 

*  Thb  OvDeml  ProvliiiDiial  AsBcmbly  wns  prctddi.'d  over  by  Jcrcmiu  van  Rciusclwr. 
the  M-coiid  pHtnwn  and  director  of  Reneacliicrwjrck.  Ncvr  Ainaterdam  vaa  rcprv3«nlcil 
hf  Cornclbi  SU-cnwjck.  bur)^maiitur,  luul  Jacob  Bacbkcr  ;  Itcuaselnerwyck,  by  Jcrcmios 
van  ItLiisseliuT  imd  Dirck  van  Sclii'Iluynr,  iU  nfvrclazy  ;  Fuit  Orange  (Albany),  by  Jnn 
VcrlKK'k  iinil  Gvrritt  viin  Bln^htculiunit ;  Bnnickulcin,  by  William  Bredcubenl  and  Albert 
CnnivllK  Wank'iuar  ;  Midwniit.  by  Jim  Stryckcr  uiid  William  Quillianii ;  Amcntoort,  liy 
Elbcrt  Klbcrtwn  and  ('iwrt  Stcvcnwii ;  New  Ulrccbt,  by  Davhl  Jochcnwcu  and  Comclis 
BLii'kiiuui  i  BiHwjrck  (Buidiwh'k).  by  Juii  van  Clwf  ami  QyiUiert  Tciiniaswn  ;  Wiltwyi-k, 
Iiy  TliiHnnH  CbanitHTH  iiuil  OyHlH'rt  van  Imlirorck  ;  Rtr^n,  by  En^lbcrt  SlitvUu.vwii 
mill  IliTiiinim  Oiiusjiiiiii ;  iiud  Blatint  iHtnnil.  by  Davkl  ik'  MarcKt  and  PiiTru  Itiiluu.  Tlih 
vaK  tint  Ihlnl  and  LiHt  |Bi|niLir  iixwinbly  couvcncd  at  New  Amglctdani. 


^lieAcL^  TiAiCrC^f 
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Marslial  Tnrenne,  and  bore  the  commisBion  of  governor  of  the  province 

after  it  should  l>e  secured  to  the  duke.      Associated  with  Nicolls  were 

Sir  Rol>ert  Carr,  Colonel  George  Cartwright,  and  Samuel  Maverick,  as 

rojal  commissioners,  instructed 

to    visit   tlie   several   colonies 

in  New  England  and  demand 

their  assistance  in  reducing  the 

Dutch  to  submission.  t/^v^  V 

Stnvvesant  had  been  assured        /  )    ^ — ^ 
bv     tiie     misled     Amsterdam 
Chamber  that  no  danger  need 
be  apprehended  from  the  Brit- 

•   1  J...  £^      'L  \     A  \        -  BIONATURKS  OF  CARll  AND  CAUTWKKillT. 

ish  expedition,  for  it  had  been 
sent  out  to  visit  tlie  English- 
American  colonies  to  settle  affairs  among  them  and  to  introduce  episco- 
pacy.    Soothed  by  this  assurance,  the  #ork  of  fortifying  New  Amster- 
dam  was  suspended,  vigilance  was  relaxed,  and  the  director-general  went 
up  to  Fort  Orange  at  near  the  close  of  July  to  look  after  affairs  there. 

This  dreamed-of  security  was  suddenly  dispelled.  Early  in  August 
intelligence  came  from  Boston  that  the  expedition  was  actually  on  the 
New  England  coast  on  its  way  to  New  Amsterdam.  Stuyvesant, 
apprised  of  the  fact,  hastened  back  to  his  capital,  and  the  municipal 
authorities  ordered  one  third  of  the  inhabitants,  without  exceptions,  to 
labor  every  third  day  in  fortifying  the  city.  A  permanent  guard  was 
organized,  and  a  call  was  made  on  the  provincial  government  for  artillery 
and  ammunition.  Twenty  great  guns  and  a  thousand  pounds  of  powder 
were  immediately  furnished.  But  the  inhabitants  did  not  work  with 
much  enthusiasm  in  preparations  for  defence,  for  English  influence  and 
the  director-geaeral's  temper  and  deportment  had  alienated  the  people, 
and  they  were  indifferent.  Some  of  them  regarded  the  expected 
invaders  as  welcome  friends.  Stuyvesant  had  shorn  himself  of  strength, 
and  when  now,  in  his  extremity,  he  began  to  make  concessions  to  the 
people,  it  was  too  late.  The  sceptre  had  departed  from  him.  Loyal  to 
his  masters  in  Holland,  he  resolved  to  defend  the  city  until  the  last,  and 
entreated  the  people  to  sustain  him. 

At  the  close  of  August  the  British  armament  anchored  outside  the 
Narrows — the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  New  Amsterdam — and  on  Satur- 
day, the  30th,  Nicolls  sent  to  Stuyvesant  a  suniinons  to  surrender  the 
fort  and  city.  lie  also  sent  a  proclanuition  to  the  in  habitants  promising 
perfect  security  of  person  and  proj^erty  to  nil  who  should  submit  to 
"His   Majesty's   Government."     Stuyvesant    iinincMJisitely    called    his 
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council  and  the  bilrgomasterB  to  a  conference  at  the  fort.  He  would  not 
allow  the  terms  offered  by  NicolLs  to  the  people  to  be  communicated  to 
them.  '^  It  >^ouId  not  be  approved  in  Fatherland,"  he  said,  for  he 
believed  ^'  calamitous  consequences"  wonld  follow  by  making  them  insist 
upon  capitulating.  There  was  also  a  meeting  of  other  city  othcere  and 
the  burghers,  at  the  City  Hall,  who  determined  to  prevent  tho  enemy 
from  surprising  the  town,  if  possible,  and  yet  they  leaned  toward 
subniigsion,  seeing  resistance  wonld  be  in  vain. 

The  Sabbath  passed  by  and  no  answer  was  returned  to  the  summons 
of  Nicolls.  The  people,  uncertain  as  to  what  was  going  on,  became 
much  excited.  On  Monday  the  citizens  assembled,  when  the  bui^go- 
masters  explained  to  them  the  terms  offered  by  Nicolls.  This  was  not 
sufficient.  They  demanded  a  sight  of  the  proclamation.  Stuyvesant 
went  in  person  to  the  meeting,  and  told  the  people  that  such  a  course 
would  '*  be  disapproved  in  Fatherland."  They  were  not  satisfied,  and 
clamored  for  a  sight  of  the  proclamation. 

Meanwhile,  Governor  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  Stuyvesant  and  had  joined  the  squadron,  received  from 
Nicolls  a  letter  repeating  his  terms  offered  in  the  proclamation,  and 
anthorizing  Winthrop  to  assure  the  Dutch  governor  that  Hollanders, 
citizens  or  merchants,  should  havo  equal  privileges  with  the  English  if 
ho  would  quietly  surrender. 

AVinthrop,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  delivered  this  letter  to  Stuyvesant  out- 
side the  fort  and  urged  him  to  surrender.  The  proud  director-general 
promptly  refused,  and  withdrawing  to  the  Council-room  within  he 
opened  and  road  the  letter  l^efore  the  assembled  Council  and  buigo- 
masters.  They  urged  him  to  comn)unidate  the  letter  to  the  people,  as 
**  ail  which  regarded  the  public  welfare  ought  to  be  made  public." 

Tho  governor  stoutly  refused  to  yield.  Tlie  Council  and  burgomasters 
as  stoutly  insisted  upon  the  just  measure,  when  the  director-general, 
who  had  fairly  earned  the  title  of  '*  Peter  tho  Headstrong,"  unable  to 
control  his  pnsfiions,  toro  the  letter  in  pieces  and  threw  it  upon  the  floor. 
AVheu  the  people  who  were  at  work  on  the  palisades  heard  of  this  scene 
they  dropped  their  implements  and  hastened  to  the  City  Hall.  Thence 
they  sent  a  deputation  to  Stuyvesiint  to  demand  the  letter.  In  vain  he 
attempted,  in  person,  to  satisfy  the  burghers  and  urge  them  to  go  on 
witii  tho  fortification.  They  would  not  listen  to  him,  but  uttered  curses 
ii«^ain?t  his  administration. 

**  Tho  letter  !  the  letter  I''  tliey  shouted. 

The  governor  stormed.     The  }>eople  sliouted  more  vociferously  : 

'^  The  letter  !  the  letter  !*' 
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The  bnrghers  were  on  the  verge  of  open  insurrection.  To  avert  snch 
a  calamity,  the  sturdy  old  governor  yielded.  He  allowed  the  fragments 
of  the  torn  letter  to  be  picked  up  from  the  floor  of  the  Council  chamber 
and  a  fair  copy  to  be  made  and  given  to  the  people  ;  and  ho  sent  off  in 
silence  that  night,  through  the  dangerous  strait  of  Ilell  Gate,  in  a  small 
Dutch  vessel,  a  despatch  to  the  Amsterdam  Chamber,  saying  :  ^^  Long 
Island  is  gone  and  lost ;  the  capital  cannot  hold  out  long."  This  was 
Stuyvesant's  last  otiicinl  despatch  as.  Governor  of  New  Netherland. 

Keceivirig  no  reply  from  Stnyvesant,  Nicolls  landed  some  troops  and 
anchored  two  siiips-of-war  in  the  channel  between  Fort  Amsterdam  and 
the  Govenior's  Island.  Stuy vesjint  saw  all  tliis  from  the  ramparts  of  his 
fort,  but  would  not  yield.  lie  knew  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  fort 
and  city,  yet  his  proud  will  would  not  readily  bend.  Yielding  at  length 
to  the  persuasions  of  DominieMegopolensis  *  (who  had  led  him  from  the 
ramparts),  he  sent  a  deputation  to  Nicolls  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  said 
that,  though  he  felt  bound  to  '*  stand  the  storm,"  ho  desired,  if  2>ossibIe, 
to  arrange  an  accommodation.     Nicolla^urtly  replie<l  : 

**  To-morrow  I  will  speak 
with    you    at    Manhattan."  ^  xwi  /7- 

Stuy  vesant  as  curtly  replied  :       -Hg  ^3/r»^?u^  ^^^^K^^^'^'^^^Jp? 

'*  Friends  will  be  welcome        ^  O  0 

if  they  come   in   a  friendly  biokature  ok  juhn  meoopolensih. 


manner. " 


'*  I  shall  come  with  ships  and  soldiers,"  answered  Nicolls.  **  Raise 
the  white  flag  of  peace  at  the  fort,  and  then  something  may  be  con- 
sidered." 

Wheii  this  imperious  message  became  known  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren flocked  to  the  director-general  beseeching  him  to  submit.  The 
brave  old  soldier  said  :  ''  1  would  much  rather  be  carried  out  dead  ;" 


*  Dr.  John  Megopolensis,  a  learned  clergynian,  was  brought  to  Rensselacrwyck  with 
his  family  from  Holland  at  the  exi)enae  of  the  patroon,  and  employed  there  as  a  clergy- 
man for  six  years,  when  he  went  home.  He  soon  came  back,  became  a  patentee  of  FUt- 
bu8h,  on  Long  Island,  and  organized  a  church  there.  His  Jealou^  of  and  intolerant  con< 
duct  toward  the  Lutherans  called  an  admonition  from  Holland.  He  was  a  man  greatly 
beloved  by  Stuyres^t^  and  became  the  governor's  most  trusted  adviser  in  public  aflFairs. 
He  accompanied  Stuyvesant  on  his  expedition  against  the  Bwodes  in  1665.  His  earnest 
roiaaionaiy.  spirit  caused  him  to  form  a  warm  friendship  for  Father  Le  Koyne,  the  French 
Roman  Catholic  mimionary  among  the  Indians.  Ho  bore  communications  to  Kioolls 
from  Stuyyesant,  and  advised  the  surrender  of  the  provinru  to  the  English.  After  the 
Kiirrt'nder  he  and  tlic»  En^lisli  chuphiin  prenchcd  nltiTnatd}'  in  tlie  cluircli  ht  ttie  fort.  He 
pmifluil  on  IjIMi;?  IsImimI  iil.so.  Doiiiiiik'  ^It'.u:i)|R>I('nsis  ilicd  in  Ni;\v  York,  \\\w\\  his 
willow  rclnriicfl  (n  IIcIIuikI. 


TS 
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but  when  tlie  city  authorities,  the  clergy,  and  the  2)rincipal  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  and  even  his  own  son,  Balthazar,  urged  him  to  yield,  '*  Peter 
the  Headstrong,''  who  had  a  heart  '^  as  big  as  an  ox  and  a  head  that 
would  have  set  adamant  to  scorn,"  consented  to  capitulate. 

On  the  morning  of  September  8th,  1664:,  the  last  of  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernors of  New  York  led  his  soldiers  from  the  fort  down  Beaver  Lane  to 
the  place  of  embarkation  for  Holland.  An  hour  later  an  English  cor- 
poral's guard  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  raised  over  it  the  red  cross 
of  St.  George,  when  its  name  was  changed  to  Fort  James,  in  honor  of 
the  duke.  Nicolls  and  Carr,  with  nearly  two  hundred  soldiers,  then 
entered  the  city,  when  the  burgomasters  duly  proclaimed  the  former  the 
de])uty-goven>or  of  the  province,  which,  with  the  city  of  New  Amster- 
dam, he  Tianiud  '*  Xew  York"  in  honor  of  the  duke's  first  or  English 


if'^-} 
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SIGNATURES   OF   STUYVEEANT   AND   HIS   BECRET.UIY,    VAX   KUYVEN.* 

title.  The  surrender  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Orange  soon  followed,  and 
the  name  of  that  post  was  changed  to  ''  Albany"  in  honor  of  the  duke's 
second  or  Scotch  title.  Lontr  Island  was  named  "  Yorkshire,"  and  the 
region'now  known  a.-  N»'\\  Ji-rsey  was  named  ^'Albania."     Yery  soon 


*  Cornells  van  Ruyven  was  appointed  provincial  secretary  in  1658,  and  performed 
excellent  service  for  Governor  Stuyvesant  for  about  eleven  years.  He  was  employed  in 
diplomacy  at  various  points  in  the  province,  on  the  South  River  and  at  Hartfonl.  He 
was  one  of  a  committee  who  carried  the  letter  from  Governor  Stuyvesant  to  Colonel 
Nicolla  consenting  to  a  surrender  of  the  province  to  the  English.  Above  is  the  signature 
of  Van  Ruyven  signed  officially  below  that  of  Stuyvesant  to  a  Dutch  document  in  my 
]H)s.K('ssioii.  djitcd  ^V^y,  1WJ4.  Tlic  ilocument  hears  the  seal  of  New  Netherland,  st»en  on 
H«i.ir«'  27  of  this  vohiinc.     Stnyvcsiint  also  hml  an  Ensjlish  sjccretaiy — George  Baxter — for 


ii  few  vrars. 
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every  part  of  New  Netherland  (jiiietlj  itubinilted  to  the  Englieli,  and  so 
Iiassed  away  forever  Diituli  domiinon  in  Nortli  America. 

The  govermnent  of  New  NetlierUnd  under  Dntcli  nilo  was  Itltio  l>ett«r 
tli:iri  a  caricature  of  tlic  political  Ryetem  under  wliicli  tlie  IhiCi^li  oolonistH 
liad  lived  happily  iu  their  native  land.  The  pruvinco  during;  its  whole 
career  of  forty  years  had  been  eontroUcd  by  a  cloac  coiiimereiul  corporn- 
tiou,  ^vhose  chief  niui  was  the  ecltish  one  of  pecuniary  prutit.  Tlio 
iniigistrates  sent  to  preside  over  its  public  affiiim  were  nelected  na  finp- 
posod  fit  representatives  of  the  great  iiiouopoly's  iiinis  and  iutci'cstii,  and 
arc  not  to  be  judge<l  by  the  standanl  of  thuKO  in  (Miwer,  wlioso  chief  aim 
is  the  ItHppinei^s  of  tlie  people  and  the  buildiiig  up  of  a  Ktiite  on  the  per- 
niatient  foundations  of  wisdom  and  justice.  The  J>utch  then  (nsnow)  weru 
distinguished  for  their  honesty,  integrity,  industry,  thrift,  and  fnigality. 


KEW    AUSFBttOAM,  1404. 

The  purity  of  their  morals  and  the  decorousness  of  tlioir  manners  were 
always  conspicuoas.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  their  women,  who  were  devoted  wives  and  mothers  and  modest 
maidens.  The  women  were  remarkable  fur  their  executive  ability  in 
managing  affairs,  and  their  houseke^ing  was  perfect  iu  cleuiliness  and 
order. 

As  population  and  wealth  increased  at  New  Amsterdam  much  tn^te 
was  freqnently  displayed  in  their  dwellings.  At  the  time  of  the  sur- 
render the  city,  within  the  palisades,  or  below  Wall  Street,  contained 
about  three  hundred  houses  and  fully  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants. 

Colonel  NicoUs  described  it  as  "the  best  of  His  Uajeety's  towns  in 
America."  At.firsl  the  houses  were  built  of  logs;  the  roofs  were 
thatched  with  reeds  and  straw  ;  the  chimneys  were  made  of  wood,  and 
the  light  of  their  windows  entered  through  oiled  paper.  Finally  the 
thatched  roofs  and  wooden  chinmeys  gave  place  to  tiles  and  sliingles  and 
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lirick.  The  better  lionses  were  bnilt  of  brick  imported  from  Holland, 
until  some  enterprising  utizene  established  a  brickjard  oii  the  ialuid 
dnriDg  the  administration  of  Stn/veaant. 


Eveiy  Ikouse  was  snirounded  by  a  irarden,  in  which  the  chief  vegetable 
cnltivat«d  was  cabbage,  and  the  principal  flowera  were  talips.  The 
bouses  were  pUiiiljr  but  sometime  ricltlj  famished.  It  is  said  that  the 
first  carpet — ii  Turkey  rug^seen  iti  the  city  belonged  to  Sarah  Oort, 
wife  of  tho  famous  Captain  Kidd.  The  clean  floors  were  strewn  daily 
with  wliice  beach  sand  wrought  into  artistic  forms  by  the  skilful  use  of 
the  broom.  Hugo  oaken  chests  filled  with  lionsehold  linen  of  domestic 
iruuiufacture  were  seen  in  a  comer  in  every  room,  and  in  another  comer 
a  triangular  cupboard  with  a  glass  door,  sometimes,  in  which  wero 
displayed  shining  pewter  and  other  plates.  The  wealthier  citizens 
sometimes  had  china  tea-sets  and  solid  silver  tankards,  punch  bowls, 
porringers,  ladles,  and  spoons.  Tea  had  only  litely  found  its  way  to  New 
York.  Good  horses  were  rare  until  tliey  began  to  import  them  from 
New  England,  but  their  swine  and  cows  were  generally  of  excellent 
quality.  There  were  no  carriages  until  after  the  revolution  of  1688. 
The  first  hackney  coach  seen  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  imported  in 
1696. 

Clocks  and  watches  were  almost  unknown.  Time  was  measured  by 
sun-dials  and  lionr-glasses.  The  habits  of  the  people  were  so  regular 
that  they  did  not  need  clocks  and  watches.  They  arose  at  cock-crowing, 
breakfasted  at  sunrise,  and  dined  ait  eleven  o'clock.     At  nine  o'clock  Id 
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tlie  evening  the;  all  said  thoir  pnt^en  asd  went  to  bed.  Dinner-pufiee 
were  unkaown,  bnt  tea-partieB  were  frequent.  These  parties  began  at 
three  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon  in  winter,  and  ended  at  six  o'oloek,  when 
tlie  participants  went  home  in  time  to  attend  to  the  milking  of  the  nows. 

In  eveiy  house  were  epinning-wlieela,  large  and  Bmall,  for  making 
threads  of  wool  and  flax  ;  and  it  was  tlie  pride  of  ever^  family  to  have 
an  umple  sapplj  of  home-made  linen  and  woollen  cloth.     The  women 
knit,  spnn,  and  wove,  and  were  steadily  employed.     Nobody  was  idle. 
Ifobody  was  anxious  to  gain  wealth.     A  man  worth  (1000  was  r^|;arded 
as  rich.     All  practised  thrift  and  frugality.     Books  wore  rare  Injuries, 
and  in  mwt  houacs  Che  Bible  and  prayer-book  constituted  the  stock  of 
literature.     The  weekly  disconraes  of  the  clergymen  satisfied  their  Intel- 
lectual  wants,  while  their  own  hands,  indnstrionsly  employed,  satisfied 
all  their  physical  necessities.     Utility  was  as  plainly  stamped  upon  all 
their  labors  as  is  the  maker's  name  upon  silver  spoons.     Yet  they  were 
a  cheerful  people,  and  enjoyed  rollicking  fun  during  hours  of  leisore  and 
social  in terconrBo.  These  were  the  "  good 
old  days"  in  the  city  of  New  York — 
days    of    simplicity,    comparative   inno- 
cence and  positive  ignorance,  when  the 
commonalty  no  more  snspected  the  earth 
of  the  caper  of  turning  over  like  a  ball 
of  yam  every  day  than  Stayvestut  did 
the  Puritans  of  candor  and  honeaty. 

"The  pioneers  of  New  York,"  says 
Brodhoad,    "  left  their  impress  deeply 
upon    the    State.      Far-reacliing    com- 
merce, which  had  made  old  Amsterdam  thi  rijio  oir  do[.i.u(]i. 
the   Tyre  of  the  seventeenth   centnry, 

early  provoked  the  envy  of  the  colonial  neighbors  of  New  Amsterdam, 
and  in  the  end  made  her  the  emporium  of  the  Western  wurid.  .  .  . 
Cheriehed  birthdays  yet  recall  the  memories  of  the  genial  annivenarieB 
of  the  Fatherland  ;  and  year  by  year  thu  people  are  invited  to  render 
thanks  to  their  God,  as  their  fathers  were  invited,  long  before  Man- 
hattan was  known,  and  while  New  England  was  yet  a  deaert.  Tbew 
forefathers  humbly  worehipped  the  King  of  kings,  while  they  fearlessly 
rejected  the  kings  of  men. 

"  The  emigrants  who  first  explored  the  ooaata  and  reclaimed  the  eoU 
of  New  Netherland,  and  bore  the  flag  of  Holland  to  the  wigwam  of  the 
Iroquois,  were  generally  bluff,  plain-spoken,  earnest,  yet  nnpreenmptuonji 
men,  who  spontaneously  left  their  native  land  to  better  their  condition 
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and  bind  another  province  to  the  United  Nctlierlands.  They  brought 
over  with  them  the  liberal  ideas  and  honest  maxims  and  liomelj  virtues 
of  their  country.  They  introduced  their  church  and  their  schools,  their 
dominies  and  their  school-masters.  They  carried  along  with  them  their 
huge  clasped  Bibles,  and  left  them  heirlooms  in  their  families.  .  . 
The  Dutch  province  always  had  both  popular  freedom  and  public  spirit 
enough  to  attract  within  its  borders  voluntary  immigrants  from  the 
neighboring  British  colonies.  If  the  Fatherland  gave  an  asylum  to  self- 
exiled  Puritans  of  England,  !New  Netherland  as  liberally  sheltered 
refugees  from  the  intolerant  governments  on  her  eastern  frontier.  .  .  . 
Without  underrating  others,  it  may  confidently  be  claimed  that  to  no 
nation  in  the  world  is  the  Republic  of  the  West  more  indebted  than  to 
the  United  Provinces  for  the  idea  of  a  confederation  of  States  ;  for  noble 
principles  of  constitutional  freedom  ;  for  magnanimous  sentiments  of 
religious  toleration  ;  for  characteristic  sympathy  with  the  subjects  of 
oppression  ;  for  liberal  doctrines  in  trade  and  commerce  ;  for  illustrious 
patterns  of  private  integrity  and  public  virtue,  and  for  generous  and 
timely  aid  in  the  establishment  of  independence.  Nowhere  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  any  be  found  excelling  in  honesty, 
industry,  courtesy,  or  accomplishments  the  posterity  of  the  early  Dutch 
settlers  in  New  Netherland."  * 

Upon  such  a  foundation — a  people  who  made  the  hearth-stone  the  test 
of  citizenship,  and  demanded  resii^nce  »nd  loyalty  as  the  only  guarantee 
of  faithfulness  as  citizens — and  a  happy  mixture,  in  time,  of  various 
nationalities  and  theological  ideas,  has  been  reared  the  grand  supei'struc- 
ture  of  the  Empire  State  of  New  York, 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  tried  to  shift  the  responsibility  of 
the  loss  of  New  Netherland  from  their  own  shoulders  to  those  of  Stnv- 
vesant.  They  declared  that  he  had  not  done  his  duty  well,  and  asked 
the  States-General  to  disapprove  the  "  scandalous  surrender"  of  New 
Amsterdam.  The  sturdy  old  Frieslander  made  serious  counter-charges 
of  remissness  in  duty  against  the  company,  and  sustained  them  by  swoni 
testimony  taken  at  New  York.  He  went  to  Holland  in  1665  and  urged 
the  States-General  to  make  a  speedy  decision  of  his  case.  There  was 
delay.  The  dispute  was  finally  ended  in  1667  by  the  peace  between 
Holland  and  England,  concluded  at  Breda.  Then  Stuy vesant  returned 
to  America,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  his  old  friends,  and 
kindly  received  by  his  political  enemies,  who  had  already  learned  from 
experience  that  he  was  not  a  worse  governor  than  the  duke  had  sent 
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them.  He  retired  to  Lis  houwerie  or  farm  on  the  East  River,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizenB.  There  he  died  in  1682,  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years.  Under  the  venerable  church  of  St.  Mark  his  mortal 
remains  repose.  In  the  northern  wall  of  that  venerable  fane  may  be 
se^n  a  free-stone  slab  on  which  is  engraved  a  memorial  inscription. 

With  all  his  faults,  Peter  Stay vesant  was  a  grand  man  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  Obedient  to  every  behest  of  duty  and  conscience ; 
zealous  in  his  patriotic  devotion  to  the  interests  of.  his  people  and 
country  ;  lion-hearted  in  the  maintenance  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  right 
and  just ;  with  unswerving  loyalty  to  religions  and  political  creeds,  in 
his  day,  and  viewing  with  supreme  contempt  the  treachery  of  one  of  the 
most  despicable  of  the  British  monarchs  toward  his  unsuspecting  ally, 
he  felt  it  to  be  a  degradation  to  yield  an  iota  to  the  demands  of  the 
royal  robber,  who  was  incapable  of  exercising  any  truly  noble  aspiration 
or  truly  generous  impulse. 


THE  BHPISe  STATE. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Thk  Bnrrender  of  New  Netherland  to  the  English  being  accomplished, 
a  new  provind&l  goTsmment  for  New  Tork  wsb  organized  ander  Colonel 
Nicolls  aa  chief  ma^strate.     Matthias  Nicolls  was  made  aecretar;  of 
the  province.     The  goveraor  choee  for  bis  Conncil,  Bj^bert  Needham, 
Thomas  DelaTsIl,  Secretory  Nicolls,    Thomas   Topping,    and  William 
Wells.     Mr,  Dolavall  was  made  collector  and  receiver-general  of  New 
York.     The  Dntch  mnnicipal  officers  of  New  Amsterdam  were  retained. 
A  few  days  after  the  surrender  the  bnrgomaeterB  wrote  to  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  giving  an  account  of 
tlie  event,  and  adding:  "  Since  we  arc  no 
longer  to  depend  upon  your  honors'  prom- 
ises OT  protection,  we,  with  all  the  poor,  sor- 
rowing, and  abandoned  commonalty,  must 
fly  for  refuge  to  the  Almighty  God,  not 
doubting  but  He  will  stand  by  ns  in  this 
sorely  aiBicting  conjunction." 

A  hannonioiu  arrangement  was  made  for 
divWe  worship  in  New  York.  The  Dutch 
chnreh  in  the  fort  was  the  only  fane  in  tlia 
city  dedicated  to  Jebovali,  and  it  was  cor- 
dially agreed  tJiat  after  the  Dutch  morning 
service  on  the  Sabbath  the  English  chaplain 
should  read  the  English  Episcopal  service 
to  the  governor  and  the  garrison.  Upon 
this  footing  the  English  Episcopal  Church 

MAI.  OF  TnE  UU«t   OF   tOUK  •         ^„J      ^^^      Jj^j^j^       ^jj^j^^^        .„       JJ^^       y^^^j. 

remained  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  dreams  of  freedom  under  BHtish  rule  in  New  York  were  never 
realized  by  the  Dutch.     They  soon  found  that  a  change  of  masters  did 
not  increase  their  prosperity  or  happiness.     "  Fresh  names  and  laws  did 

*  Burke  says  tlie  Duke  ot  York  wisilircclul.by  a  ro;n1  warrant  luuat  la  16SS,  touK  a 
Hcal,  delineatvd  ubove,  wliicli  bore  tlie  roful  urma  ot  the  Stuarla  quarlprpd  witli  llicev  of 
Fnuice  uxl  England.  It  -wm  uwd  m  IIic  flr»t  Ka\  of  tlie  proTincc  of  Nvir  York  under 
the  Ensl<"h.  It  was  both  (H'ndnnt  nnd  incumbent.  The  engraving  rcprvsents  a  pendant 
aeal  Rltaclied  to  llio  flnt  charter  of  iIhi  city  ot  Alliiny,  1880. 
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not  secure  fresli  libertieB.  Amsterdam  was  changed  to  York,  and 
Orange  to  Albany  ;  but  these  changes  only  oommemurated  the  titles  of 
a  conqueror.  It  was  nearly  twenty  years  before  that  conqueror  allowed 
for  a  brief  period  to  the  people  of  New  York  even  that  faint  degree  of 
representative  government  which  they  had  enjoyed  when  the  tri-colored 
ensign  of  Holland  was  hauled  down  from  the  flag-stafif  of  Fort  Amster- 
dam. New  Xetherland  exchanged  Stuyvesant  and  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  and  a  republican  sovereignty  for  Nicolls  and  a  royal  proprietor 
and  a  hereditary  king.  The  province  was  not  represented  in  Parliament ; 
nor  could  the  voice  of  the  people  reach  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at 
Westminster  as  readily  as  it  had  reached  the  diauibers  of  the  Binnenliof 
at  the  Hague."  * 

Governor  Nicolls  required  the  Dutch  inhabitants,  who  nnml>ere(l  about 
two  thirds  of  th  opnlation  .of  New  Netherlands  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  tl  ritish  monarch.  The  king  having  authorized  the 
duke  to  make  i^ws  for  the  colony^^the  latter  empowered  Governor 
Nicolls  and  his  Council  to  do  so  without  the  concurrence  of  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  The  code  so  preparo<l,  and  known  as  '^  Tlic  Diike^s 
Laws,"  was  promulgated  in  the  spring  of  1665. f 

In  order  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  Dutch,  Nicolls  allowed  the  munic- 
ipal government  of  the  city  to  continue  in  the  form  in  which  he  found 
it.  When,  in  February,  1665,  the  terms  of  the  municipal  officers 
expired,  they  were  allowed,  as  usual,  to  nominate  their  successors.  They 
chose  Oloff  Stevens  van  Cortlandt,  burgomaster ;  Timothy  Gkbry, 
Johannes  van  Bmgh,  Johannes  de  •Peyster,:^  Jacob  Kip,  and  Jacques 
Coosseau,  aldermen  ;  and  Allard  Anthony,  sheriff. 

A  little  later  the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  changed  so 
as  to  make  it  more  '' conformable  to  the  English."  The  governor 
selected  Thomas  Willett,  Stuyvesant's  wise  counsellor  in  diplomacy,  aiiil 
then  a  resident  of  New  Plymouth,  to  be  the  first  Mayor  of  New  York. 

*  Brodbeul's  History  of  ths  State  of  New  York,  ii.  44. 

t  There  was  only  a  pretence  of  consultation  with  represoatatiTes  of  the  people  in  the 
oonstmction  of  these  laws.  A  meeting  of  thirty-four  delegates  wcs  held  at  Hempstead/ 
on  the  call  of  Governor  NiiDolls,  who  laid  before  them  the  laws  he  had  caused  to  he  com- 
piled from  those  of  N6w  England ;  but  when  the  delegates  proposed  any  amendments 
they  found  that  they  had  been  assembled  merely  to  accept  laws  which  had  been  prepnrf^l 
for  them.  They  had  merely  exchanged  the  despotism  of  Stuyresant  for  English  dfs- 
potism. 

X  Johannes  de  Peyster  was  the  first  of  his  name  who  came  to  New  Netherland.  ir<! 
was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  became  active  in  public  affairs.  He  was  chosen  burgomaster 
in  1678,  while  the  Dutch  had  temporary  poescsHion  of  the  province,  and  afterward  HufTered 
raudi  from  the  petty  tyranny  of  Qovemor  AndroM.  Tic  wuh  the  lUiceHtor  of  the  De  PeysUir 
family  in  America,  some  of  whom  have  been  diHtinguiHhed  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
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One  bandred  and  iorty-two  years  afterward  (ISOTj  Martnns  WilJett,  \m 
great-great-grandson,  was  mayor  of  tliat  city,  theii  freed  from  Britieh 
mle.     It  was  in  May,  1665,  that  tlie  firet  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen 
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for  the  city  of  New  Tork  were  appointed.  Thres  of  thorn  were  Enghsh- 
iiien — Willett,  Delavall,  and  Lawrence — and  four  of  them  weri;  Hol- 
landers— Van  Cortkndt,  Van  Hrugh,  Van  Koyven  (fonner  secretary  of 
Stiiyvesant),  and  Antlioiiy. 

War  between  Holland  and  Grciit  Britain  broke  out  again  early  in 
1<(65.  Tlie  Dutch  had  resolved  no  longer  to  submit  to  the  domination 
of  the  English.  The  States- General  authorized  the  Dutch  West  Indiii 
Company  to  "  attack,  conquer,  and  ruin  the  Englisli,  both  in  and  out  of 
Europe,  on  land  and  water."  The  conflict  raged  chiefly  on  tho  ocean, 
and  was  terminated  by  a  treaty  «t  Breda  at  tlie  close  of  June,  ICiffT, 
when  New  I4edierland  wb£  formally  given  up 
to  Great  Britain. 

Meanwhilt)    two     royalist    favorites— Lonl 
Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret— had  per- 
suaded the  duke  to  convey  to  them  a  part  of 
the   magniticent  domain   in  America,  which 
was  not  yet  in  his  posseesion,  for  the  expedi- 
tion sent  to  seize   it  was  still  (June,  16t>-l) 
out  npon  the  ocean.    These  favorites  had  been 
prompted  to  ask  this  grant  by  the  "  usurper" 
Scott— "  horn  to    work    mischief" — for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  the  duke,  who  had  re- 
ARUB  OF  THE  ciBTBHBTB.        \yy^  (o  let  lum  liavc  LoHg  Island.    The  duke 
conveyed  tho  whole  of  the  beautiful  territorj- 
between  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Delaware  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret, 
and  in  memory  of  the  gallant  defence  of  the  island  of  Jersey  by  the  lat- 
ter, ho  named  tlie  domain  in  the  charter  Nova  Cseearea,  or  New  Jersey. 


BEQINNINQ   OF   KNOLISII   RULE   AT   NEW   YORK.  ST 

lUcliard  Nicolls "  govarned  New  York  judieionfll^  and  wisolj  for 
about  four  years,  when  he  reeif^ed  the  goveroment  into  tlie  hands  of 
hie  appointed  sitcceeeor,  Francis  Lovelace.  The  latter  liad  visited  Long 
Ishuid  in  1652  under  a  pass  from  Cromwell's  Coiiiicii  of  State,  and 
passed    thence    into    Virginia. 

He  was  a  phlegmatic,  indolent,  — 

and  good-nattired  man,  and  of 
a  mild  and  generou!>  dispoBitioii, 
his  weaknees  causing  liiui  oc- 
caEionally  to  exercJBC  petty 
tyranny.  }Ie  was  unfitted  to 
eaconntcr  great  stonne,  yet  he 
showed  considerable  energy  in 
dealing  with  t!ie  French  and 
Indians  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  New  York  during  Lis  ad- 
ministration. 

One    of     Lovelace's     wisest  ' 

counsellors  and  the  most  influ- 
ential man  in  the  province  at 
that  time  was  Cornells  Steen- 
wyckjf  a  wealthy  citizen,   and 

who  held  the   office    of  mayor  (ohnki.ib  cteen«^ck. 

for  three  years  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lovelace.     It  was  at  hia  large  storchoaso  that  the  corpo- 
ration gave  a  banqaet  to  Governor  Nicolls  on  his  retirement  from  oOice. 


■  Nioolls  nas  born  in  BedFordahire  in  1024,  the  bod  of  a  London  bairlsu-r.  llo  wita  it 
(lcsc«adiiDt  of  the  Earl  at  Elgin.  At  ttae  br«a)uiig  out  of  tliu  civil  wai  Lu  Jolnnl  Ihu  royal 
forces,  leaiing  college  for  the  purpose,  and  »o(il  oblaiacd  command  of  a  troop  of  hoi*.-. 
As  an  attnehi  of  the  Duke  of  York,  flfter  the  death  of  Charles,  he  served  in  France,  first 
under  Uantisi  Turenne,  and  tlien  under  the  Prince  of  Condi.  After  the  Realoratkin  he 
rcturued  to  England,  found  employment  at  court,  biK'atnc  a  favorite,  and  was  made  the 
duke's  deputy  governor  of  New  York.     He  relumed  to  England  in  18A8. 

\  CornelLf  Steenwjek  emigrated  to  Kew  Netherland  from  Haarlem,  Holland.  He  was 
n  merelianl.  who  arrived  at  New  AmHtenlam  about  166S,  and  engaged  In  trade,  principal]; 
ID  tobacco  for  tlic  European  markel,  Ue  was  rated  among  the  moat  wealth;  citizens  la 
1655.  In  1636  he  married  Hargarelta  de  Rlemer,  daughter  of  a  widow  who  conducted  a 
small  mercantile  ealabliahrocnt  in  New  AmsterdaDi.  The  widow  was  marrieil  the  Belt 
year  to  Dominie  Drissius,  the  Dutch  clergyman  of  New  AniHleidam.  Bteenwyck  bad  a 
fine  residence  on  the  aouth-wail  comer  of  (prewnt]  Whitehall  and  Bridge  streela.  llu 
was  a  very  active  man  in  public  affairs  as  burgomaster,  delegate  to  the  General  Anembly. 
and  colleague  of  De  Ruyven  in  carrying  Stuyveaant's  letlen  to  'NicoUa,  and  In  the  buri- 
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Lovelace  held  friendl;  interconne  with  tlie  people  of  Nuw  England, 
and  when,  in  1078,  there  was  war  ngiun  between  Holland  and  Great 
Britain,  and  a  Dutch  (qnhdron  appeared  before  his  capital  in  Angnat,  he 
WM  on  a  friendly  Ti'sit  to  Governor  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut.     Witli 
disaSection  to  hia  government  he  was  alwajfs  impatient ;  and  when  tho 
inhabitantB  in  the  territory  of  "  Xew  Sweden,"  on  tlm  Delaware,  and 
also  on  Long  Ishind,  shoved  a  rebellions  spirit,  he,  at  the  snggesdon  of  & 
Swede,  levied  heavy  taxes  upon  them,  and  told  them  that  they  shoald  have 
no  liberty  for  any  other  thonght  than  how  theyshonld  pay  their  BBseesments. 
At  the   close  of  July,    1678,    a  Dutch   squadron,    commanded    by 
Admirals  Evertsen  and  Binckes,  twenty-three  vBHsela  in  all,  inelnding 
numerous  prizes,  and  bearing  six  hundred  land  troops,  arrived  off  Sandy 
Hoolc,   and  soon  ancliored  above  the  Karrows  in  sight  of  New  York. 
The  admirals  sent  a  snmmons  to  the  commander  of  the  fort  there  to  sur- 
render.    The  English  were  taken  by  surprise.     Captain  John  Manning, 
who  was  in  command  of  tho  fort,  sent  a  measenger  to  Governor  Lovelflco 
in  Connecticut,  ordered  the  dmms  to  beat  for  volonteen,  and  sent  to  the 
nearest  towns  on  Long  Island  for  re-enforcements.     Xnno  cunio.     Tiic 
Dutch  in  tho  city  showed  Bigna  of 
seriouH  disaffeotion.      The  call  for 
volnnteeTB  was  littlu  heeded.     Vew 
oppeared,   and  those  who  did  re- 
spond came  as  enemies  instead  of 
friends,    end    spiked    the    cannon 
p^ked  in  front  of  the  City  Hall. 
In  this  extremity  Manning  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Dntch  comiruuider 
to  inquire  why  he  had  oome  "  in 
sncli  a  hostile  manner  to  distnrh 
K'g  Majesty's  subjects." 

"We  have  come,"  he  replied, 
"to  take  what  is  our  own,  and 
onr  own  we  will  have." 

Manning  tried  to  gain  time  by 
procnati  nation.  The  war-shipti 
floated  up  with  the  tide  within  musket-shot  of  the  fort  without  firing  n 
gnn.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  ships  fired  broadsides  and  killed  and 
wounded  some  of  the  garrison.  The  fort  returned  the  fire,  and  shot  the 
flag-ship  "  through  and  through."  Then  six  hundred  men  wore  landed, 
when  about  four  hnndred  armed  burghers  enooniaged  their  countrymen 
to  storm  the  fort. 
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Perceiving  resistance  under  the  ciroaniBtanoes  to  be  nselefls,  a  white 
flag  was  displayed  over  the  fort,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  oat  to  meet 
the  advancing  storming  party  at  near  snnset.  A  capitulation  was  soon 
effected,  when  the  fort  and  garrison  were  snrrenderod  with  the  honors 
of  war.  The  Dutch  soldiers  marched  into  the  fort  and  lihe .  English 
soldiers  marched  out  of  it  with  colors  flying  and  drums  beating,  and 
grounded  their  arms.  Then  the  English  garrison  was  ordered  back,  and 
were  made  prisoners  of  war  in  the  church  within  the  fort.  The  tri- 
colored  banner  of  the  Dutch  Eepublic  took  its  old  place  on  the  flag-staff 
of  the  fort,  and  the  heart  of  Stuyvesant,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  event, 
was  filled  with  joy.  New  Amsterdam  had  been  snatched  from  tiie 
Dutch  by  an  English  robber,  who  came  stealthily  while  Holland  and 
Great  Britain  were  at  peace.  New  York  had  been  honorably  taken  by 
a  Dutch  squadron — an  open  enemy--:engaged  in  war  with  Great  Britain. 
The  name  of  New  Netherland  was  now  restored  to  tlie  reconquered 
territory.  It  then  had  three  chief  towns,  thirty  villages,  and  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  Dutch  inhabitants.  Fort  James  was  renamed 
Fort  William  Henry  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Captain 
Anthony  Golve*  was  chosen  to  be  governor-general  of  the  province,  his 
commission  defining  it  as  extending  from  '^  fifteen  miles  south  of  Cape 
Hinlopen  to  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  and  Shelter  Island  ;"  on  the 
main  north  from  Greenwich  as  defined  in  1850,  and  including  '^  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  all  intermediate  territory  possessed  by  the  Duke  of  York." 

The  name  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  changed  to  New  Orange, 
and  Albany  to  Willemstadt.  The  municipal  government  was  re-estab- 
lished after  the  Dutdi  pattern.  Anthony  de  Milt  was  appointed  schout^ 
Johannes  van  Brugh,  Johannes  de  Peyster,  and  ^gidius  Luyck  were 
chosen  burgomasters,  and  William  Beeckman,  Jeronimus  Ebbing, 
Jacob  Kip,  Laurens  van  der  Spiegel,  and  Gelyn  Yer  Planck  were 
made  schepens.j[    Evertsen  and  Binckes  issued  a  proclamation  ordering 


*  CoWe  was  "  a  man  of  resolute  spirit,  and  passionate,"  whose  arbitrary  nature  had 
not  been  improved  by  military  training.  When  made  governor,  he  sought  to  magnify 
the  office  by  setting  up  a  coach  drawn  by  three  horses.  He  ruled  with  energy  and  some- 
times with  severity.  When  an  English  force  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  province  to 
English  rule,  provided  by  treaty,  and  Edmond  Andros  claimed  the  right  to  take  the  seat  of 
Colve,  the  latter  yielded  to  the  inevitable  with  grace.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  present  to 
Andros  his  coach  and  three  horses.    After  the  formal  surrender  Ck>lve  returned  to  Holland. 

f  After  the  recovery  of  New  York  by  the  English  Captain  Manning  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial  on  a  charge  of  cowardice  and  treachery,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
have  his  sword  broken  over  his  head  by  the  executioner  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  and 
forever  incapacitated  to  hold  any  office,  dvil  or  militaiy,  in  the  gif^  of  the  crown.  Gov- 
ernor Lovelace  was  severely  reprimanded,  and  his  estates  were  confiscated  and  given  to 
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the  seizure  of  all  property  and  debts  belonging  to  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  or  their  subjects,  and  urging  every  person  to  report  such 
property  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Province,  Nicholas  Bayard.  De 
Ruyven,  who  had  been  made  the  receiver  of  the  duke's  revenue, 
although  an  old  Dutchman,  was  required  to  give  a  strict  account. 

The  swift  reconquest  of  New  York  startled  the  other  English  colonics 
in  America,  and  some  of  them  prepared  for  war.  Connecticut  foolishly 
talked  of  an  offensive  war.  Colve  was  wide  awake,  and  watched  current 
events  around  him  with  great  vigilance.  He  kept  his  eye  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  Frenchmen  and  barbarians  on  the  north  ;  watched  every 
hostile  indication  on  the  east,  and  cotnpelled  hesitating  boroughs  on 
Long  Island  and  in  Westchester  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  He  made  strong  the  fortifications  of  New  York, 
planting  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  cannons  around  the  city 
and  on  the  fort. 

The  triumph  of  the  Dutch  was  of  short  duration.  The  reconquest 
was  an  accident,  not  the  result  of  a  preconceived  plan.  The  happy 
dreams  of  a  Belgic  empire  in  America  were,  in  a  few  months,  suddenly 
dispelled,  for  a  treaty  negotiated  at  Westminster  (London)  early  in  1674 
ended  the  war,  and  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocal  restitution.  New 
Netherland  was  restored  to  the  British  crown,  and  remained  thereafter  a 
British  province  until  the  war  for  independence  in  1775-83.  Doubts 
having  arisen  respecting  the  effects  of  these  political  changes  upon  the 
duke's  title  to  his  American  possessions,  the  king  confirmed  it  by  issuing 
a  new  charter  in  June,  1674-: 

Meanwhile  France  had  been  endeavoring  to  establish  and  extend  her 
dominion  on  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes,  especially  Ontario.  The 
strong  right  arm  of  her  power  in  this  work  was  composed  of  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, who  carried  the  lilies  of  France  wherever  they  displayed  tbe 
emblems  of  Christianity.  French  soldiers  followed  in  the  path  of  these 
missionaries.  Wars  between  the  French  and  barbarians  within  the 
domain  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  well  as  alliances,  had  taken  place. 
In  the  hearing  of  the  barbaric  tribes  the  imposing  ritual  service  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  been  read  and  chanted  for  more  than  a  score  of 
years. 

At  the  period  of  the  political  changes  in  New  York  here  mentioned, 
the  Jesuits  were  active  among  the  Iroquois.     They  had  established  a  sort 


the  Duke  of  Tork.  -  Admiral  Evertsen,  the  commimder  of  the  Dutch  forces  that  retook 
New  Netherland,  aasiflted  in  conveying  the  forces  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  to 
England  in  1688. 
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of  metropolitan  station  among  the  Mohawks  at  Canghnawaga,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Mohawk  River,  in  (present)  Fulton  County,  and  were 
successful  in  making  converts  among  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas. 

Working  in  concert  with  the  missionaries,  for  State  purposes,  was  the 
able  Governor-General  of  Canada,  Coqnt  Louis  Frontenac.  Learning 
{rom  the  Jesuits  early  in  1673  that  the  Iroquois  were  not  well  disposed 
toward  the  French,  he  made  a  pompous  visit  to  the  eastern  end  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  there  held  a  conference  with  delegates  from  the  Five  Nations, 
whom  he  had  invited  to  meet  him.  The  object  of  the  conference  was 
to  impress  the  barbarians  with  a  sense  of  the  power  of  Canada.  With 
two  bateaux  gaudily  painted,  each  carrying  sixteen  men  and  a  small 
cannon  moimted,  accompanied  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  canoes  and 
four  hundred  men,  ho  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  conference  was 
held  on  the  site  of  Kingston.  It  \vas  exceedingly  friendly.  The  count 
tried  to  persuade  the  Iro(|iiois  sachems  and  chiefs  to  consent  to  allow 
their  youths  to  learn  the  French  language.  He  called  the  Five  Nations 
his  **  cliildren,"  and  in  every  way  tried'to  win  their  supremo  affection  for 
the  French.  But  he  was  unsuccessful ;  he  only  won  their  friendly  feel- 
ings, and  a  safeguard  for  the  missionaries 
among  them.  He  did  not  weaken  in  the 
least  degree  their  attachment  to  the 
Dutch. 

Frontenac  had  begun  a  fort — the  after- 
ward famous  Fort  Frontenac  of  history      bionaturb  of  xdmond  axdros. 
— where  the  conference  was  held,  when, 

leaving  a  small  garrison  in  the  fort,  he  returned  to  Montreal.  The  great 
minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  Colbert,  sent  word  to  Frontenac  that  he  had 
better  imitate  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan  and  Orange,  and  instead  of 
'*  prosecuting  distant  discoveries,  to  build  up  towns  and  villages  in 
Canada.^' 

On  the  reconquest  of  New  York  by  the  English  the  important  question 
arose  :  ''  Who  shall  be  sent  to  govern  the  province  ?"  Kicolls  was  dead, 
and  Lovelace  was  incompetent.  The  king  commissioned  Sir  Edmond 
Andros,*  major  of  dragoons,  who  was  then  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  to 

*  Sir  Edmond  Andfoe  was  born  in  London  in  1887.  His  family  were  diBtinguished  on 
the  inland  of  Ouemsey.  After  serving  as  Governor  of  New  York  from  1S74  to  1684  he 
returned  to  England,  and  entered  the  service  of  his  king  at  the  palace.  Appointed 
Governor  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  in  1688,  he  exercised  arbitrary 
power  until  the  Revolution  dethroned  his  master,  King  James  II.,  that  year,  when  he 
was  deposed  and  sent  to  England.  In  1692  Andros  was  made  Gk>vepor  of  Virginia,  and 
so  remained  until  1606.  In  1704  he  was  created  Governor  of  Guernsey,  and  died  at  West- 
minster in  1718. 
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fill  that  station,  tie  had  been  brought  up  in  the  royal  household  ;  wh> 
a  favorite  of  the  king  and  the  duke  ;  a  good  Frendi  and  Dutch  scholar  : 
a  thorough  royaHst ;  an  obedient  servant  of  his  superiors,  and  >va8  well 
fitted  to  perform  the  part  which  his  masters  appointed  him  to  play.  Ili^ 
private  character  was  without  blemish,  and  the  evil  things  spoken  of  him 
relate  to  his  public  career.  This  man  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
American  history  for  a  few  years* 

Andros  received  the  government  of  New  York  from  Colve  in  Octobei*, 
1674.  With  all  their  political  disabilities  under  him,-  the  people  of  that 
province  prospered  and  were  comparatively  happy.  Luxury  had  not 
corrupted  their  tastes,  and  their  wants  were  few.  A  man  worth  three 
thousand  dollars  was  considered  rich  ;  the  possessor  of  five  thousand 
dollars  was  considered  opulent.  There  was  almost  a  dead  level  of 
equality  in  society.  Beggars  were  unknown.  '^  Ministers  were  few, 
but  religions  many,"  and  out  of  matters  of  faith  grew  many  contro- 
versies. There  seemed  little  reason  for  the  twenty  thousand  inhabitants 
of  the  domain  to  be  unhappy  ;  but  the  divine  instinct  of  freedom,  which' 
demanded  a  free  exercise  of  the  rights  of  self-government,  made  many 
of  them  discontented  and  in  some  places  mutinous.  The  career  of 
Andros  in  America  outside  of  Kew  York  was  more  striking — more 
dramatic  than  within  that  domain. 

Andros  in  his  zeal  exceeded  his  master's  instructions,  and  very  soon 
he  acquired  the  just  title  of  ^^  tyrant.^'  The  duke,  his  master,  was  a 
strange  compound  of  wickedne|s  and  goodness,  slow  to  perceive  right 
from  wrong,  and  seldom  seeing  j;ruth  in  its  purity.  Bancroft  says  of 
him  :  ^^  A  libertine  without  love,  a  devotee  without  spirituality,  an 
advocate  of  toleration  without  a  sense^of  the  natural  right  to  freedom  of 
conscience — to  him  the  muscular  force  prevailed  over  the  intellectual. 
Ho  was  not  bloodthirsty  ;  but  to  a  narrow  mind  fear  seems  the  most 
powerful  instrument  of  government,  and  he  propped  his  throne  [when 
he  became  king]  with  the  block  and  gallows.  He  floated  between  the 
sensuality  of  indulgence  and  the  sensuality  of  superstition,  hazarding 
heaven  for  an  ugly  mistress,  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  abbots  and  nuns, 
winning  it  back  again  by  pricking  his  flesh  with  sharp  points  of  iron  and 
eating  no  meat  on  Saturdays."  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  said  well 
that  '^  Charles  would  not  and  James  could  not  see." 

One  of  the  first  of  the  acts  of  petty  tyranny  of  Andros  was  the  im- 
prisonment of  leading  citizens  of  New  York — Steenwyck,  Van  Brngh, 
De  Peyster,  Bayard,  Luyck,  Beeckman,  Kip,  and  De  Milt — on  a  charge 
of  ''disturbing  the  government  and  endeavoring  a  rebellion."  Their 
ofiEence  consisted  in  an  expressed  desire  not  to  take  an  unconditional  oath 
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of  allegiance  to  Gbarlea  Stuart,  and  petitioning  the  governor  fur  leave  to 
sell  tlieir  eatatea  and  to  remove  elsewhere. 

Androe  proceeded  to  enforce  jurisdiction  over  every  foot  of  territory 
included  in  the  duke's  charter  of  1664 — Pemaquid,  in  Maine,  tlie  islands 
of  Martha's  (Martin's)  Vineyard  and  Kan  tucket,  and  disputed  domains 
on  the  Delaware.  He  also  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  the  territory 
west  of  the  Connecticut  River.  The  authorities  of  Connecticut  disputed 
the  claim,  and  Andros  denounced  their  action  as  '^  rebellion  against  the 
duke." 

Finding  the  French  were  tampering  with  the  Iro<piois,  Andros  went 
to  Albany,  regulated  some  affairs  at  Schenec^tady,  and  ])enctmted  the 
Mohawk  Valley  a  hundred  miles  beyond.  On  his  return  to  Albany  he 
i*eceived  solemn  assurances  of  the  friendship  of  the  Five  Nations,  and 
then  he  oi^ganized  the  first  ^*  Board  of  ( Commissioners  for  Indian  Affairs. " 
This  was  a  most  important  measure,  and  its  operations  wci*u  salutiiry  for 
a  hundred  years.  He  appointed  as  its  DDcrcttiry  lloltert  LivingHton,  tlien 
town  clerk  of  Albany,  a  shrewd  Scotdiman  who.  luul  lately  comu  over 
from  Rotterdam,  and  who  afterward  1>ecame  prominent  in  colonial  aifaii-H. 
The  Five  Nations  gave  Andros  tlie  name  of  ''  Corloar,"  in  memury  of 
their  good  friend,  Arendt  van  Curler  or  Corloar,  who,  as  wu  have 
observed,  was  commissary  of  Rensselaerwyck,  an<1  who  w>is  drown ed  in 
Lake  Cham  plain. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  King  Philip's  War  *  broke  out  and  spread 
great  alarm  throughout  New  England.  Andros  sympathized  with  Jiis 
countrymen  in  their  distress,  but  could  not  spare  a  military  force  to  aid 
them  ;  but  he  sent  six  barrels  of  gunpowder  to  the  Rhode  Islanders  (who 
were  excluded  from  the  New  England  Confederacy),  and  invited  any  of 
them  who  should  be  driven  out  by  the  Indians  to  come  to  New  York 
and  be  welcomed  as  guests.  There  was  no  good  feeling  between  the 
'*  United  Colonfes  of  New  England  "  (see  p.  58)  and  Andros. 


*  Masaasoit,  the  wann  friend  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers"  at  New  Plymouth,  had  two 
SODS,  called  respectively  by  the  Snglish,  Philip  and  Alexander.  The  former  was  the 
elder,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  sachem.  Perceiving  that  the  English  were  undoubtedly 
determined  to  deprive  him  of  his  domain,  he  listened  favorably  to  the  counsels  of  his  hot 
young  braves,  and  began  a  war  for  the  extermination  of  the  white  intruders.  At  his 
seat  at  Mount  Hope,  in  Rhode  Island,  he  planned  a  federation  of  all  the  New  England 
tribes  for  that  purpose.  Exasperated  by  an  untoward  occurrence,  he  suddenly  struck 
the  first  blow  thirty  miles  from  New  Plymouth,  and  for  about  a  year  he  spread  terror 
and  desolation  far  and  wide.  Finally  he  was  kiUed  in  a  hiding-place  by  another  Indian. 
His  wife  and  little  son  had  been  made  prisoners.  The  Christians  of  Alaasachusetis  delib- 
erated whether  to  kill  or  sell  into  slavery  to  fellow-Christians  in  Barbadoes  this  innocent 
IMgan  boy.    The  laUcr  measure  was  the  mom  proJUabit,  and  it  was  adopted. 
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Late  in  1077  Andros  went  to  England  to  look  after  his  private  affairs, 
leaving  Anthony  Brockholls  *  in  charge  of  the  government  of  Kew 
York.  Brockholls  administered  public  affairs  wisely  for  a  few  months. 
Meanwhile  the  governor  had  been  knighted  by  King  Charles,  and  he 
returned  to  New  York  Sir  Edmond  Andros.  During  his  absence  a  royal 
marriage  had  taken  place  which  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
destinies  of  New  York — nay,  of  the  world.  It  was  the  marriage  of 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Protestants 
of  Europe,  to  his  cousin  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  .of  York.  The 
duke  was  a  lloman  Catholic  by  conviction,  and  tlie  marriage  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him. 

The  duke,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  Berkeley  and  Carteret,  had 
given  Andros  sufficient  authority  to  allow  him  to  annoy  these  proprietors 
and  the  settlers  in  their  domain.  Berkeley  sold  his  interest  to  English 
**  Friends"  or  Quakers,  and  Carteret  consented  to  a  division  of  the  terri- 
tory into  East  and  West  Jersey.     lie  held  East  Jersey.     The  proprietors 

of  West   Jersey,    making  liberal 
concessions    to  settlers,    soon   at- 
tracted a  numerous  population  to 
that  region.     But  Andros  was  a 
chronic  disturber.     He  caused  the 
duke  to  claim   the  right   to  rule 
all   New  Jersey,  and  Andros  at- 
tempted to  exercise  it.    A  judicial 
decision  soon  freed   it   absolutely 
from  the  duke's  control,  and  late 
in  16S1   the  first  Bepresentative 
Assembly  met  at  Salem,  in  West  Jersey,  and  adopted  a  code  of  laws. 
East  Jersey  was  also  sold  to  Quakers,  and  numerous  settlers  came  there 
also. 

Meanwhile  William  Penn,  an  English  Quaker,  son  of  Admiral  Penn 
(who  was  a  friend  of  the  king  and  the  duke),  had  become  a  proprietor  of 
West  Jersey,  having  obtained  from  Charles  a  grant  of  a  domain  (March, 
1681)  including  "  three  degrees  of  latitude  and  five  degrees  of  longitude," 
west  of  the  Delaware  Biver,  in  payment  of  a  loan  made  by  the  king  from 
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*  Anthony  Brockholls  was  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family  in  Lancashire,  England,  ami 
was  a  "  professed  Papist"  himself.  He  came  to  New  York  at  about  the  tixne  of  its  sur- 
render to  the  Dutch  in  1674,  tmd  was  named  as  the  successor  of  Governor  Andros  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  latter.  In  1681  he  was  appointed  receiver-general  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  in  1688  he  became  one  of  the  council  of  Governor  Dongan.  For  fully  thirty 
years  Brockholls  was  u  very  active  man  in  public  alfairs  in  the  province  of  New  York. 
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Pean'a  father.  The  domain  was  named  in  the  charter  "  Penney  1  vdnia. '* 
Penn  obtained,  b;  grant  and  purchase  of  the  duke,  tlie  territory  com- 
prieed  in  the  present  Stat«  of  Delaware,  and  on  coming  to  America  tho 
next  year,  the  agent  of  the  duke  surrendered  it  to  Penn. 

Androe  had  been  suddenly  recalled  from  New  York  in  the  antunin  of 


1682,  and  Brockholls  again  became  anting  governor.  Nothing  of 
special  intereat  in  public  aflaira  occurred  during  his  adminiatration  of 
nearly  three  years,  excepting  a  dtum  to  Staten  Island  as  a  part  of  East 
Jereey,  made  by  Lady  Carteret,  widow  of  the  deceased  proprietor.  The 
matter  was  soon  settled  by  the  sale  of  East  Jersey. 
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CHAPTEK   vniL 

Sm  Edmond  Androb  had  rnled  New  York  about  nintf  years  with  Tigor. 
He  had  kept  peace  with  the  Iroquois  Confedertfcj ;  crushed  religions 
enthusiasts  ;  frowned  upon  every  sign  of  republicanism,  and  asserted 
with  great  tenacity  the  power  of  the  duke,  his  master,  within  the  char- 
tered limits  of  his  territory.  Meanwhile  the  duke  had  listened  to  the 
appeals  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  and  heeded  the  judicious  advice 
of  his  friend,  William  Penn,  to  give  the  people  more  liberty ;  and  he 
sought  an  able  and  enlightened  governor  to  take  the  place  of  Audros. 
He  found  such  a  man  in  Thomas  Dungan,*  a  younger  son  of  an  Irish 
baronet,  and  then  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  Boman  Catliolic, 
enterprising  and  active,  a  ''  man  of  integrity,  moderation,  and  genteel 
manners. '' 

Under  instractions  from  the  duke,  Dongan  ordered  an  election  of  a 

General  Assembly  of  Bepresentatives  of 
the  people,  their  number  not  to  exceed 
eighteen.  Their  functions  were  to  as- 
sist the  governor  and  Council  in  framing 
laws  for  the  ''good  of  the  colony," 
BioNATURE  OF  oovBBNOR  DONOAN.     tlio  dukc  rosorviug  to  lumsolf  tlie  right 

to  examine  and  approve  or  reject  such 
laws.  The  representatives  were  to  be  allowed  free  debate  among  them- 
selves in  considering  proposed  laws.  Thus  the  people  of  Now  York 
were  first  allowed  to  share  the  colonial  politioal  authority. 

It  was  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  New  York  when, 
on  October  17th,  1688,  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Province  of 
New  York,  composed  of  ten  councillors  and  seventeen  representatives 
of  the  people,  met  at  the  City  Hall  and  were  addressed  by  Governor 


*  Governor  Dongan  had  served  in  tho  French  army ;  waa  a  colonel  in  the  royal 
army,  and  had  been  Lieutenant-Qovernor  of  Tangier.  When  he  resigned  Ua  office  of 
Qovemor  of  New  York  to  Androe,  in  1688,  he  retired  to  hia  farm  on  Long  Island.  With 
the  assumption  of  power  by  Leisler,  a  strong  anti-Roman  Catholic  spirit  was  fostered, 
and  Dongan  being  a  Papist,  was  wrongfully  regarded  with  suspicion.  Because  he  had  a 
brigantine  constructed  to  carry  him  on  a  visit  to  England,  he  w^  charged  with  a  trea- 
sonable design  against  William  and  Mary,  in  favor  of  dethroned  King  James.  He  went 
to  Boston,  sailed  thence  to  England,  and  afterward  became  Earl  of  Limerick. 
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Dongaii,  wlioee  BjrnipatbiM  were  in  unison  witU  tl)«  popular  deaires. 
The  Assembl}'  cho«e  the  experienced  Itatthew  Nioolle  speaker  and  John 
Spm^  cterk.  They  sat  three  weeks  and  paaaed  fonrtoen  acta,  all  of 
which  wore  assented  to  by  the  goremor,  with  the  advice  of  his  Conncih 
The  first  of  theee  acta  was  entitled  "  The  Charter  of  Libertius  and  Priv- 
ileges, granted  bj  His  Koyal  Highness,  to  the  Inhabitants  of  If  oW  York 
and  its  Dependencies."  It  declared  tliat  the  snpreme  legislative  power 
shonid  forever  be  and  resido  in  the  governor,  connoiL,  and  people,  met 
in  General  Assembly  ;  that  every  freeliolder  and  freeman  ahonld  be 
allowed  to  vote  for  representatives  witliout  restraint;  tliat  no  frecinuii 
shonid  suSer  bnt  by  judgment  of  his  peers  ;  tliat  all  trials  should  lie  by 
.1  jnry  of  twelve  men  ;  that  no  tax  siionld  bo  saseasod,  on  any  ])retcnce 
whatever,  but  by  the  consent  of  tlie  Assoiubly  ;  tliat  no  seinnan  or  soldier 
should  he  quarterod  on  the  inhabitants  against  tlicir  will ;  that  no  iniirtiiil 
law  shonid  exist,  and  that  no  person  professing  fiiitli  in  Gml,  by  Jchun 
Christ,  should  at  any  time  Im  anywise  distinioted  or  i|noeti»ncd  for  imy 
difference  of  opfnion.  Xot  a  feature  of  the  intolerance  and  hi^try  of 
the  Kew  England  charters  appeared  in  this  first  - 
"  Charter  of  Liberties"  for  tike  province  of  >'uw 
York. 

This  set  was  read  in  frrnit  of  the  City  llall  on 
the  morning  after  its  paeatge  in  the  presence  of 
the  governor,  his  Council,  the  Assembly,  tlie 
municipal  officers,  and  the  people,  the  latter 
having  been  sniumoned  to  the  joyons  foaat  by 
the  sounding  of  trainpeta.  In  this  charter  was 
again  enunciated  the  postulate  of  the  Nether- 
lands— "  Taxation  only  by  consent," 

The  next  act  that  was  passed  provided  for  the 
division  of  the  province  into  twelve  connties  or  shires.  The  names  of 
the  twelve  are  still  retained,  bat  thwr  territorial  dimensions  liave  been 
much  modified  by  the  erection  of  new  counties  from  parts  of  some  of 
them.  The  names  and  boundaries  of  those  politioal  divisions  as  given  in 
the  act  of  1683  are  as  follows :" 

The  CUff  and  County  qf  Neu)  I'ori  bear  the  name  of  the  duke's  first 
title.     It  included  all  Manhattan  Island,  and  several  adjacent  islands. 

WettehesUr  County  embraced  all  the  territory  eastward  of  Manhat- 
tan to  the  Connecticut  hne,  and  northward  along  the  Hudson  River  to 
the  Highlands. 

*  Thu  nemla  of  the  acTcrsI  counties  repnaented  on  page  H  wara  of  tlioao  <n  UM  In  1970. 
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Duc1ie%8  County  was  bo  named  in  honor  of  tlic  duke's  wife,  the 
Duchess  of  York.'*  It  extended  from  Westchester  northward  to  Albanv 
County,  and**'  into  the  woods  twenty  miles." 

Orange  County  extended  from  New  Jersey  northward  along  the  Hud- 
son River  to  Murderer's  Creek  (now  Moodna's  Creek),  above  tlie  Ilijjrh- 
lands  near  New  Windsor,  and  w^estward  to  tlie  Delaware  Tliver.  It  was 
BO  named  in  honor  of  the  duke's  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Ulster  County  derives  its  name  from  the  duke's  Irish  earldom.  It 
extended  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Orange  County  alon^  the  river, 
and  "  twenty  miles  into  the  woods"  as  far  north  as  Saiigerties. 

Albany  County,  bearing  the  duke's  second  or  Scotch  title,  extended 
indefinitely  northward  from  Iloelotf  Jansen's  Kill  (Creek)  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  on  the  west  side  from  Saugerties  northward  to 
*  *  tl  le  Saraagl  i  toga. ' ' 

liichmond  County,  which  included  Stuten  Island  and  two  or  tliree 
smaller  islands,  was  probably  so  named  in  honor  of  the  king's  illegiti- 
mate son  by  the  Duchess  of  Portsmoutli,  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Kings  and  Qtieeiis  counties  occupied  the  western  portion  of  Long 
Island  from  Oyster  I>ay  and  Hempstead,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
monarcli  and  his  wife. 

Suf'olk  County  embraced  the  eastern  portion  of  Long  Island,  and 
derived  its  name  from  that  of  the  most  easterly  county  in  England, 
sou  til  of  Norfolk. 

The  duke's  possession  in  Maine  (at  Pemaquid)  was  called  Cornwall 
County.  Tlie  islands  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  M^iich  were  included 
in  his  charter  were  constituted  Duke's  County. 

Courts  of  justice  were  established  by  the  Assembly  in  the  several 
counties.  These  consisted  of  four  tribunals — town  court?*,  county 
courts  or  ('Ourts  of  Sessions,  a  court  of  Oyer  and  Tenniner,  and  a  court 
of  Chancery  to  bo  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  province.  The  latter  was 
composed  of  the  governor  and  his  Council.  But  OYeYy  inhabitant  of 
the  province  was  allowed  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  king  from  the  judg- 


*  When  till'  nuines  of  the  couiitios  \v(fro  given,  the  title  of  the  wife  of  a  duke  was 
s^M-llc'd  with  a  "  t  " — du^chcss— and  so  continuctl  in  the  English  language;  vinlil  the  ap- 
Ijcarance  of  JohnHOu's  Diclionary,  in  1755.  He  gave  it  the  orthography  of  its  French 
derivitivc — f///rAe/»*'— omitting  the  linal  e.  The  name  being  sjx'lled  with  a  *'  t  "  in  the 
early  records  of  the  State,  it  wiw  not  changed  when  the  orthography  of  the  name  of  the 
wife  of  a  duke  was  chaiiizcd,  and  through  inadvertence  and  ignorance  of  its  origin,  tho 
name  of  Duchess  County  luis  ])een  sixjUcd  with  a  "  t"  until  within  a  few  years,  when 
attention  was  called  to  the  f:iet  that  the  county  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Duchess  of 
York.  It  is  now  universally  nik'HwI  without  a  "  t"  hy  well-informal  iX'Ople.  It  is  so 
^'pell<•^l  in  the  United  States  Census  Reports  of  IKHO. 
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ment  of  any  conrt.  All  the  lavs  passed  hy  this  first  General  Assemblj' 
of  Kew  York  were  read  to  the  people  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  and 
were  then  sent  to  England  for  the  consideration  of  the  dnke.* 

Dongan  condncted  his  "  foreign  relations"  with  spirit.     He  tuld  the 
pestering  Connocticnt  authorities  that  if  they  did  not  keep  ^uiet  and 


adhere  to  the  bonndary  agreement  of  16S0,  which  was  a  line  twenty 
miles  east  of  the  Hndson  River,  he  ehonld  proceed  to  claim  the  original 
territory  defined  in  the  duke's    patent,   eastward  to  the  Connecticut 

*  late  in  leeS  the  citf  of  N«v  York  was  divided  Into  di  woida,  aimed  reapeclirelj 
North  Ward,  SoaUi  Ward,  Eul  Ward,  West  Ward,  Dock  Ward,  aod  Out  Ward. 
Janies  Qraham,  ose  of  the  late  aldermen,  was  commlnlooed  the  flnt  recorder  of  New 
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River.  He  renewed  the  claims  of  Androe  to  soYerei^ntj  over  the  Five 
JSfations.  At  an  interview  with  Mohawk  leaders  at  Albany^  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Governor  of  Virginia  (Lord  Effingham),  he  enjoined  them 
not  to  deal  with  the  French  without  his  leave,  nor  allow  any  of  that 
nation  to  livo  among  tliein  excepting  the  missionaries.  The  Mohawks 
readily  assented,  and  Br»  unfriendly  did  the  Iroquois  deport  themselves 
toward  the  French  that  inost  of  the  missionaries,  alarmed,  went  back  to 
Canada.  Dongan  also  warned  the  French,  who  had  come  among  the 
Indians  at  Pemaqnid — especially  the  Baroil  de  Oastiu  * — ^to  come  nnder 
the  dake's  authority  or  to  leave  the  region.  So  thoroughly  did  Dongan 
win  the  respect  and  reverence  of  the  Iroquois  that  they  called  Albany 
their  *^  sixth  castle."  Four  of  the  nations  requested  the  governor  to  put 
the  Duke  of  York's  arms  on  their  castles  as  a  protection  against  the 
French. 

When,  in  1682,  the  Count  de  la  Barr^  became  Governor-General  of 
Canada  he  resolved  to  bring  the  Iroquois  into  subjection  to  the  French. 
Tliis  design  he  cherished  continually,  but  he  found  the  energetic  Dongan 
a  bar  to  his  ambitions  schemes.  A  crisis  came  early  in  1684.  De  la 
Barr^  was  preparing  to  attack  the  Senecas.  Dongan  notified  him  that 
(HI  the  Iroquois  nations  were  subject  to  the  Duke  of  York  ;  that  the 
duke's  territory  extended  to  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
and  that  if  the  French  did  not  c(mx^  south  of  those  waters  the  English 
would  not  go  north  of  them.  Dongan^  tone  was  so  firm,  yet  concilia- 
tory, that  De  la  Barr^  paused  for  awhile.  ■  In  the  following  summer  he 
made  an  attempt  to  carry  out  his  thread  with  the  aid  of  tlie  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, but  signally  failed.  The  Intendant  of  Canada  said  he  was 
*'  fooled  in  the  most  shameful  manner"  by  Dongan  and  the  Iroquois. 


York,*  who  took  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the-  Ksyor's  Court  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Mayor.  The  shipping  of  the  port  of  Kew  York  at  that  time  consisted  of  three  barks, 
three  brigantines,  twentj-seven  sloops,  and  forty ^siz  open  boats. 

*  The  Baron  de  Castin,  a  French  nobleman  and  military  leader,  established  a  trading 
house  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  River,  and  exhibited  hostile  movements,  at  times, 
toward  the  duke's  posseorions  in  Maine.  He  married  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chle(. 
In  1095,  aeoompanied  by  Iberville,  he  led  about  two  hundred  Indians  against  Pemaquid, 
and  captured  it . 


*  Janm  Gnhsm,  the  flnt  reooidir  of  the  citj  of  New  York,  wm  s  Scotchman  and  kinsman  of  the  Barl  of 
Montrote,  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  practlaed  hJa  profeasion  while  condacting  a  mercantile  boeioeee  In 
Hew  York.  Be  was  aa  aUeiinaa  In  1080^  and  became  attomej-general  and  one  of  the  GonncU  In  108B. 
He  waa  attorney-general  nnder  Androa,  In  Boaton,  ahared  the  odiom  of  the  governor,  and  on  the  downfall 
of  the  latter  waa  Impriaoned  awhile.  In  1001  he  returned  to  New  Yoiic,  waa  elected  to  the  Aiiembly,  and 
became  ita  Speaker.  He  waa  again  in  the  Council  In  1000.  Graham  had  been  aetlTC  in  urging  the  necntlon 
of  Lelaler,  and  ahazed  the  fortonee  of  the  antl-Lelslerians,  which  ended  his  public  career  id  17D1.  He  died  at 
Xorriiania  the  aaoie  year. 
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The  discomfited  De  1«  B«rr4  wrote  to  the  French  minister  that  his  oiii- 
paigM  had  been  "  bloodleu  I"     It  hid  been  fniitleia  u  well,  and  worse. 

Early  in  Febmar;,  ISSfi,  King  Oharlee  II.  died  at  the  age  of  fiftj-Sre 
years,  a  worn-out  libertine.     Ilis  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  took  hia 
place  on  the  throne  of  Oreat  Britain  as  Jamea  II.     He  had  hesitated 
about  sending  the  promised  "  Cliarterof  Liberties"  to  New  York  ;  now, 
as  kiny,  he  poeitirely  refnsed  to  confirm  what,  as  duke,  lie  had  prom- 
ised.    Ho  instantly  began  to  demolish  the  fair  fabric  of  <nvil  and  relig- 
ions liberty  which  had  been  raised 
with  so  much  hope  in  New  York. 
A  direct  tax  was  ordered  withoat 
the   consent   of  the  people  ;  tho 
printing- press — the  right  arm  of 
knowledge  and  freedom — was  for- 
bidden a  place  in  the  colony  ;  and 
as  he  had  determined  to  establish 
the  Soman  Catholic  faitli  as  the 
Statereligion  thronghonthisrealin, 
the  provincial  offices  were  lately 

filled  by  adherents  of  the  Italian  ; 

Clinrch, 

The    liberal  -  minded     Dongan 
lamented  these  proceedings  ;  and 
when   the   scheming  monarch  in- 
etmcted  the  governor  to  introdnce 
French    missionaries    among    the 
Five    Nations,    he    resisted    the 
measnre  as  dangerooa  to  the  Eng- 
liah     power     on    the     American 
continent.     Fortunately  the  Iro- 
quois Gonfed^w:y  remained  firm  in  their  friendship  for  the  Englisli 
in  after  years,  and  stood  as  a  powerful  barrier  against  tlie  agrees!  ve 
Frencli  when  the  latter  twice  attempted  to  reach  the  white  settlers  at 
Albany  with  hostile  intentions. 

Tlie  clear-liBoded  and  right-hearted  Dongan  stood  by  the  people  and 
the  interests  of  England  with  a  firmness  which  finally  offended  the  mon- 
arch. Dongan  knew  that  the  king  had  a  great  love  for  the  French,  and 
when  be  saw  the  advantages  which  he  was  disposed  tu  give  them  in 
America  by  his  unwise  acta,  he  could  not  but  r^iard  his  sovereign's  con- 
duct SB  treason  toward  his  country.  For  his  faithfnlneee  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  New  York  and  the  displeasure  of 
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who  Baid  to  his  cardinals  :  '*  We  muet  excomnmnicate  this  king  or  lie 
"will  destroy  the  little  Catholicism  which  remains  in  England."  Before 
this  remedy  could  be  applied  the  fate  of  King  James  was  fixed.  His 
folly  and  recklessness  had  aronsed  the  whole  English  people  to  a  keen 
sense  of  the  danger  impending  over  their  liberties. 

The  crisis  was  soon  reached.  The  king  unwisely  declared  that  none 
should  serve  him  but  snch  as  would  aid  him  in  his  designs.  There  was 
soon  an  open  rupture  between  the  monarch  and  the  Anglican  Church 
and  the  great  universities,  which  he  sought  to  control.  The  royal 
soldiers  in  camp,  the  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  the  Whigs  and  the 
Tories  coalesced  in  sentiment,  and  an  invitation  was  sent  secretly  to 
William  of  Orange  to  come  and  "  deliver  the  land  from  popery  and 
slavery." 

William  had  expected  such  an  invitation  for  a  long  time,  and  was 
ready  to  accept  it.  He  gathered  a  fieet  in  Holland,  for  what  purpose 
neither  James  nor  his  friend  and  coreligionist,  Louis  of  France,  knew. 
After  accepting  the  call  of  a  nation  for  help,  William  published  a  decla- 
ration that  he  was  bound  for  England  to  save  the  liberties  of  the  people 
there,  and  to  investigate  the  alleged  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales,*  in 
which  matter  he  and  his  wife  were  deeply  concerned. 

With  a  strong  land  and  naval  force  William  reached  Torbay,  on  the 
coast  of  Devonshire,  where  he  landed  on  November' 5th,  1688.  The 
best  men  of  the  country .  joined  >jMs  standard.  James  was  forsaken  by 
his  army  and  family  ;  even  his  soorin-law.  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
who  married  the  Princess  Anne,  joined  the  deliverers.  Perceiving  that 
all  was  lost,  James  secretly  sent  his  queen  and  infant  son  to  France,  and 
soon  followed  them  thither.  He  left  his  palace  a  little  after  midnight  in 
December,  and  cast  his  Great  Seal  into  the  Thames  ;  but  he  was  brought 
back.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  France  not  long  afterward.  So  ended 
the  Stuart  dynasty  in  Great  Britain. 

On  the  flight  of  the  king  the  government  authority  was  assumed  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  They  requested  William  of  Orange  to  take  control 
of  public  affairs  and  to  call  a  convention,  to  assemble  on  January  22d 
following.  That  body  declared  William  and  Mary  joint  sovereigns  of 
Great  Britain.  James  made  efforts  to  recover  the  throne  he  had  abdi- 
cated,  but  failed. 

News  of  the  revolution  in  England  first  reached  Virginia,  whence  it 

*  It  was  alleged  that  the  son  of  James's  Italian  wife  was  only  a  supposititious  child, 
the  ofEspriog  of  another  beside  the  queen.  He  was  excluded  from  the  succession. 
In  1715  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  known  in  history  as  "  The 
Old  Pretender." 
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was  carried  to  New  York,  in  February  (1689),  by  a  skipper,  and  com- 
municated to  Francis  Nicholson  at  Fort  James.  He  was  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  province.  He  forbade  its  divulgence  among  the  people^ 
as  he  wished  to  prevent  any  *'  private  tumults"  until  he  could 
communicate  with  Andros,  who  was  at  Fort  Charles  at  Pemaquid. 
Andros  had  departed  from  Pemaquid  for  Boston  when  the  express 
arrived,  and  reached  that  place  at  near  the  close  of  March.  The  people 
there,  suffering  from  the  tyrannies  of  Andros,  were  on  the  verge  of  open 
insurrection  when,  on  the  14th  of  April,  a  vessel  brought  to  Boston 
authentic  information  of  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.  Andros 
was  seized  and  cast  into  prison,  and  soon  afterward  he,  with  fifty  of  his 
political  associates,  was  sent  to  England,  charged  with  maladministra- 
tion of  afiEairs  in  the  colonies. 

Meanwhile  a  crisis  in  public  affairs  had  been  reached  at  New  York. 
The  people  there  were  also  on  the  vei^eof  insr<-reetion  when  the  *^  great 
news'*  was  revealed  in  that  city.  The^tuthority  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Nicholson  was  questioned  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  and  province. 
Two  parties  were  formed, 
composed  of  the  adherents 
James,  the  other  of  the  friends 
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of  William  and  Mary.     The 
former  embraced  the   aristo- 
cratic   citizens,    indnding   Nicholas   Bayard,    the   commander    of    the 
city  militia,  the  members  of  the  council,  and  the  municipal  authori- 
ties. 

The  friends  of  the  new  monarchs  formed  a  large  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens. They  maintained  that  the  entire  fabric  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, including  that  of  the  colonies,  had  been  overthrown  by  the  revolu- 
tion, and  that,  as  no  person  was  invested  with  authority  in  the  province, 
it  reverted  to  the  Intimate  source  of  all  authority — the  people — who 
might  delegate  their  powers  to  whomsoever  they  would. 

Among  the  principal  supporters  of  this  view  was  Jacob  Leisler,  a 
German  by  birth,  a  merchant,  the  senior  captain  of  one  of  the  five  train- 
bands of  the  city  commanded  by  Colonel  Bayard,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
and  wealthiest  inhabitants.  His  wife  was  Alice,  daughter  of  Govert 
Loockermans.  He  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  determination.  He  was  kind  and  benevolent, 
and  was  very  popular.  He  had  just  bought  lands  in  Westchester  County 
to  form  an  asylum  for  persecuted  Huguenots,  who  had  fied  from  France 
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after  tlie  revocation  of  tlie  Edict  of  Nantes.*  Tlie  Joiiiain  wae  nainea 
Kew  Rochelle,  after  Bochelle  in  France,  from  which  place  many  of 
them  came. 

BmnorB  of  terrible  things  contemplated  by  tlie  adherentR  of  James 
spread  over  the  town,  and  produced  great 
excitement.  Tlic  five  companies  of  niilitiii 
and  a  crowd  of  citizens  gathered  at  the  Iiouso 
of  Leieler,  and  induced  him  to  become  their 
leader  and  fi:uido  in  this  emergency.  Colonel 
Bayard  xttempted  to  disperse  tliem,  hnt  he 
wan  coinpelJed  to  ily  for  his  life.  A  distinct 
lino  was  now  drawn  between  the  arintoirratg, 
led  by  Riiyard,  Van  Cortlandt,  Kobert  Liv- 
ingston, and  others,  and  the  (hmiin^tlH—i\\e 
majority  of  the  people — who  regarded  I^islei- 
as  their  leader  and  champion.  At  his  sug- 
THE  BA  A      AR  9,  gestlon  a  "  Committee  of  Ssfcty"  wBs  fofmed, 

composed  of  ten  members — Dutch,  Hngnenot, 
and  English.  They  constituted  Leisler  "  Captain  of  the  Fort,"  and  in- 
Tested  him  with  the  powers  of  commander-in-chief — really  cliief  magis- 
trate— until  orders  should  come  from  the  new  monarch.     This  wa»  the 


first  really  republican  niler  that  ever  attained  to  power  i 
He  took  possession  of  Fort  James  and  the  public  funds  that  were  in  it, 
and  in  Jnnc,  1689,  he  proclaimed,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  William 
and  Mary  sovereigns  of  Great  Britwn  and  the  colonies.     Then  he  sent  u 

•  Jacob  l^leler  wm  bom  at  Franktorl-on-lho-MB 
In  1688  lie  wai  appointed  one  of  the  conunUaioiic: 

York,  and  vaa  Ilic  leader  in  llic  popular  movement  of  aaauinin);  the  [uncllo 
tnenton  bearing  of  tlia  rPVolutloD  in  England,  The  people  chose  him  to  be  tl 
iiutil  the  new  Brilisli  sovereigns  siioulil  ncnd  them  one.  His  poKtlcal  e> 
brought  him  to  the  scaffold  In  1391, 
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letter  to  the  king,  ginnfi;  him  an  acconnt  of  what  he  had  done.  Tlie  New 
Englandere  commended  Leisler's  acts.  Li anten ant-Governor  Nichol- 
son, lacking  spirit,  and  last  bound  by  "  red  tape,"  perceiving  the  strong 
support  given  to  Leisler  by  the  New  Yorkers,  departed  for  England  after 
formally  giving  authority  to  his  councillors  to  preserve  the  peace  dnring 
his  absence,  and  until  their  Majesties'  pleasure  should  be  made  known. 

At  this  juncture  the  northern  colonies  were  tliorouglily  alarmed  by  the 
opening  hostilities  of  the  Frencli  and  Indiana  on  tlie  frontiers.  A 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  colonies  of  MasBachnsclts,  PlyinoutJi, 
Comiecticnt,  and  Now  York  assembled  at  All>any,  and  there  held  a  con- 
ferenee  (September,  H)89)  with  the  heads  of  the  FiveNations.  Tlie  New 
England  delegates  tried  lo  persuade  tlie  Iroquois  to  engage  in  the  war 
ngainst  the  Eastern  Indians,  but  they  wisely  declined.  TJiey,  however, 
ratified  the  existing  friendsliip  between  tLem  and  the  KTiglisli  colonists. 


Nicholson's  desertion  of  his  poet  gave  Leisler  and  the  Itcpublicana 
great  advantages.  He  ordered  the  several  counties  of  the  province  to 
elect  their  civil  and  military  officers.  Some  counties  obeyed,  and  others 
did  not.  The  counter  influence  of  Nicholson's  councillors  was  contin- 
ually and  persistently  felt,  and  Leisler  and  his  party  became  greatly 
incensed  against  tliem,  especially  against  Bayard,  wJio  was  the  chief  insti- 
gator of  the  opposition  to  the  "  usurper,"  as  lie  called  the  Repnbhcan 
leader.  So  hot  became  the  indignation  of  Leisler  and  his  friends  that 
Bayard  was  compelled  to  &j  for  hie  life  to  Albany.  The  other  council- 
lors, alarmed,  soon  followed  him.  At  Albany  they  acknowledged  allegi- 
ance to  William  and  Mary.  They  set  up  an  independent  government, 
and  claimed  to  be  the  true  and  only  rulers  of  tUo  provinoe.  In  this 
position  they  were  soetained  by  the  civil  authorities  at  Albany. 

Leisler  now  sent  his  son-in-law,  Jacob  Hilbome,  an  Englishman,  with 
tliree  sloops  filled  with  armed  men  and  ammunition  to  take  poBsemien 
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i)t  Allwny,  protect  the  inliabitante  agoioBt  tl)o  menaced  attack  of  the 

French  from  Canada,  and  to  assert  there  the  snpreme  power  of  the  peo- 
ple's governor  at  New  York,  Mil- 
borne  was  instructed  to  withhold 
aaaiatance  against  the  barbarians  in 
case  he  shonld  be  denied  admiwion 
to  the  fort. 

Milhome,  with  his  force,  arrived 
nt  Albany  early  in  !Novenibcr,  and 
demanded  of  Mayor  Schnyler,  who 
had  been  appointed  the  commander 
of  the  fort,  admission  to  it.  It 
was  refnsed.  At  that  time  a 
convention,  largely  controlled  by 
Robert  Livingston,  composed  of 
delegatee  from  each  ward  in  the 
city,  was  sitting  daily  in  Albany, 
and  exercising  executive  autliority 
temporarily,  A  deputation  was 
sent  from  the  convention  to  meet 
Milbome.     They  introdnced   hint 

to  the  convention,  when  he  liarangaed  the  members  for  some  time,  hnt 

with  little  effect.    Then  ho  proAontud  his  iTcdentials  to  the  recorder,  and 

afterward  harangued  the  poptdace  in  front  of 

tlie  City  Halt,  but  they  were  not  responsive. 
Milbome  now  took  a  bolder  step. '  He  flang 

open  the  gate  of  the  city  near  the  fort,  marched 

his  men  ont  with  loaded  gims,  and  drawing 

them  up  in  front  of  the  strongliolil,  made  a 

peremptory  demand  for  its  surrender.    Schuy- 
ler refosed  comphance,  and  caused  a  protest 

of  the  convention  to  be  read  from  one  of  the 

baetionn.     Some  Mohawk  warriors,  who  had 

been  watching  Milbome's  movements  from  a 

neiglihoring  hill,  sent  word  to  Schuyler  that 

if  the  New   Yorkers  should  attack   the  fort 

they  would  fire  on  them.      Perceiving  his 

peril,    Milborne   took   connsol    of    prudence,         the  uvraGSToit  arm*. 

withdrew,  dismissed  his  men  in  confusion,  and 

liastened  back  to  Xew  York.     A  letter  soon  came  from  the  sheriff  at 

Albany  reporting  treasonable  words  apoken  by  Robert  Livingston  con- 
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ceniing  King  William.     Leisler  ordered    Livingaton's  arreet,    but  he 
escaped,  to  Kew  England.    Soon  after  this  event  a  letter  arrived  at  Kew 
York  hy  a  special  ineaBeuger  from  the  Britialk  Privy  Conncit,  directed  to 
"  Francis  Nicholson,  £aq.,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  anch  as,  for  the  time 
being,  take  care  for  preserving  the  peace  and  administering  the  lawa  in 
Ilia  Majesty's  province  of  Xew  York."     Bayard   having  heard  of  the 
docnment,  entered  the  city  in   disguise,  had  a  clandestine  interview  with 
the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and  claimed  the  right,  as  one  of  N  icholson's 
coimcillors,  to  open  the  despatdi.     The  messenger  refused  to  let  bink 
have  it,  but  delivered  it  to  Leisler,  whom  he  found  acting  as  governor 
by  the  grant  of  the  people.     Leisler  at  ouce  cansed  the  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment of  Bayard  on  a  charge  of  a  "  high  misdemeanor  against  His 
3f a jeety's  authority."  From  this 
time  the  opposition  to  Leisler's 
govemmentassnmedan  organised, 
shape,  and  was  aleepleae  and  re- 
lentless.   Leialer  jnstly  regarding 
himself  as  invested  with  enpreme 
power   by   the   people  and  the 
spirit   of   the   letter  from  the 
Privy  Council,  at  onoe  assumed 
the  title  of  lieutenant-governor ; 
appointed   conncillors ;    made   a 
new  provincial  seal- ;  established 
conrts,  and  called  an  assembly  to 
provide  means  for  carrying  on 
war  with  Canada.     The  aggres- 
sive  old    Count   Frontenac  was       "™w  <"""  mal  or  the  provincb  or 
again  governor  of  that  province, 
and  was  making  preparations  to 

extend  the  French  dominion  sonthward.     The  conflict  that  ensned  will 
be  noted  presently. 

Colonel  Henry  Slonghter  was  appointed  Governor  of  New  York,  but 
did  not  arrive  antil  the  spring  of  1691.     Richard  Ingoldsby,  a  captain 


*  The  Bret  great  seal  of  the  prarlnce  of  New  Tork  wai  tent  over  by  GoTcmot 
Sloughler  from  William  and  Huy  In  IWl.  It  bean  the  fall-lengtti  efflglai  of  the  joint 
•orerelgni,  before  whom  kneel  two  Indiana  Is  the  posllioD  of  offering  gifts.  Tbe  wonuui 
prcaenti  to  the  queeo  a  ^ver^kin  ;  tbe  man  ptennti  to  the  king  a  roll  of  .wam^m. 
On  the  revene  of  the  lea'  u«  the  royal  arm*  ot  Oraat  Britain,  wfth  the^lnecrlptkni  round 
the  drcumfeicnce  :  Bio  ldm  Pxovnrc :  Nomi :  Nov :  Esos  ;  rrc.  m  AmtuoA.  This 
Ksl  waa  supeneded  bj  i,  le  sent  bj  Qneen  Anne  in  ITOB. 
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of  foot,  arrived  early  {»  the  year,  with  a  company  of  regular  BoWiera,  to 
take  possession  of  and  hold  the  government  until  the  arrival  of  the  gov- 
ernor, lie  was  nrged  by  Leisler's  enoinieR  to  nasume  supreme  power  at 
onee,  as  he  was  the  liighest  royal 
officer  in  tlie  province.  He  haugh- 
tily demanded  of  Leisler  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort,  without  deigning 
to  show  the  governor  his  credentials. 
I^sler,  of  course;  refnsed,  and  or- 
dered the  troops  to  he  quartered 
in  the  city.  Ingoldeby  attempted 
to  take  tlie  fort  by  force,  bot 
failed.  For  several  weeks  the  city 
;  was  fearfully  excited  by  rival  fac- 
tions-^'" Leisleriana"  and  "  anti- 
Leislcrians." 

On     the    arrival    of    Governor 

SIoughtcr,in  March  (1691),  I,eisler 

uEHAHDiTs  m^i'KUAN.  at  oHce  loyally  tendered  to  hijn  the 

fort  and  tlie  province.     Under  the 

influence  of  the  enemies  of  Leislcr,  the  royal  governor  responded  to  this 

meritorious  action  hy  onlenng  the  arrest  of  the  lieutenant- govern  or  ; 

also  Millionie,  and  six  other  "  ifKerior  insurgeiits" — Abraham  Gouver. 


nour  (Leislers  stcretarj),  Gerardus  Boeckmaii,'*   Johannes   Vermilyo, 
Thoinaa  Williams,  MynJert   Coerten,    and    Abraham    IJraslKT  —  on    a 

•  Geniniiis  Bceckmnn,  fon  ofWlllimn  Bei-ckmaii,  ivn;  a  leading  citizco  of  Xew  York, 
living  at  Brooklyn.  He  van  a  phfEicinn,  and  took  a  prominrul  part  in  public  nfFiiirh. 
Ho  was  one  of  Lt'iBlcr'B  warmest  adlicrents.  and  wis  n  member  of  his  council.  After 
Leisler's  death  Dr.  Boeckman  was  Iricd  fur  irEnson,  condemned,  and  senlcnc^ed  In  Iw 
hung,  but  wan  pardoned  by  or<ler  of  the  kinj;  in  1604.  He  wn.'  n  member  of  the  pruvin- 
cinl  council  under  Governor  Curubury,  Hunter,  iind  Bumft,  ami  died  in  1T24. 
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Ill 


cliai^  of  higli  treason.  The  accased  were  imprisoned.  "  Bajard's 
clisin  was  pot  npon  Leialer's  leg."  The  enemies  of  the  latter  were  re- 
solved on  Ewift  revenge. 

When  the  occaeed  were  arraigned,  Leieler  and  MiJbome  refused  to 
plead  to  the  indictment,  for  they  denied  tlio 
aathority  of  the  conrt  which  had  just  been 
organized  for  the  purpoee,  and  was  composed 
wholly  of  Bayard's  political  friends.  The 
judgee  -were  all  councillors,  and  the  petit  jary 
was  composed  of  "youths  and  other  hitter 
men,"  quotes  Brodhcad.  Tlie  trial,  ne  had 
hcen  predetermined,  resulted  in  tlie  convic- 
tion of  the  accused,  and  they  were  sentenced 
to  be  hanged.  All  but  Leisler  and  Uilbonio 
were  afterward  pardoned.  The  excepted 
prisoners  had  appealed  to  the  king,  hut  tjiu 
perfidious  councillors  did  not  send  thefr  ap- 
jjcal  to  Ilia  Majesty  !  '''"'■  tuan-nniK  .mhis. 

Evident  enemies  of  Leialer,  in  AllHiiiy,  sent 
word  to  Bayard,  at  whose  house  (iovemor  Sloughtcr  was  staying,  tjiat 
the  Mohawks,  disgusted  with  the  mismanagement  of  IjOisler,  were  in 
treaty  with  the  Frencli,  and  that  it  was  indiBpenaable  that  the  governor 
should  quickly  conciliate  thu  five  Xations.     Bayard  urged  tho  governor 


to  act  promptly.  So  urged,  he  asked  the  opinion  of  his  Council,  inwiiich 
Bayard  was  most  powerful.  That  body  unanimously  revived,  "  That, 
as  well  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Indians  as  the  asserting  of  the  govern- 
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ment  antliority  residing  in  his  Excelleooj,  and  preventing  insurrections 
and  dlBordera  for  the  f atare,  it  is  abeolntely  necessary  that  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  the  principsl  offenders  be  forthwith  pnt  into  execu- 
tion." This  resolution  was  communicated  to  the  Assembly,  whiclt 
answered,  '^  that  this  House,  according  to  their  opinion  given,  do  approve 
of  what  his  Excellency  and  Council  have  done." 

The  governor  hesitated ;  for,  though  a  libertine  in  morals  and  an 
habitual  drunkard,  he  was  a  just  man,  and  had  determined  not  to  sign 
the  death-warrants  of  the  convicted  unt^  he  should  hear  from  his  sov- 
ereign,  supposing  Leisler's  appeal  had  been  sent  to  him. 

Meanwhile  the  people,  in  large  numbers,  signed  petitions  to  the  gov- 
ernor for  the  pardon  of  these  prisoners.  Tlie  council  became  alarmed, 
and  caneed  the  arrest  of  some  of  those  who  brought  the  petitions.  Fear- 
ing the  effects  of  the  daily  increasing  clamor  of  the  people  ;  determined 
to  have  the  lives  of  the  prisoners,  and  finding  they  could  not  induce 
the  governor  to  violate  justice  or  his  conscience,  the  councillors  con* 
spired  to  extort  from  him  his  signature  to  the  death-warrant  by  foul 
means.  They  invited  him  to  a  dinner-party  at  the  house  of  one  of 
them,  on  Staten  Island,  on  a  beautiful  day  in  May.  One  of  the  coun- 
cillors carried  to  the  banquet  a  legally  drawn  death-warrant,  and  when 
the  governor  was  sufficiently  stupefied  by  excessive  draughts  of  wine, 
he  was  induced  to  sign  the  awful  paper,  unconscious  of  its  purport.  -  It 
was  sent  to  the  sheriff  at  Neil^'  York  the  same  evening,  and  the  next 
morning  Leisler  and  Milborne  were  summoned  to  prepare  for  immediate 
execution.  They  sent  for  their  wives  and  children,  and  after  a  sorrow- 
ful parting,  the  two  victims  were  led  to  the  scaffold  in  a  drenching  rain. 
Their  enemies,  fearing  the  governor  might  reprieve  the  prisoners,  kept 
him  dnmk,  and  the  victims  were  hanged  before  he  became  sober.* 
The  scaffold  stood  near  the  site  of  the  Tribune  building,  on  Printing 
House  Square,  New  York. 

An  eye-witness  of  this  murder  by  the  form  of  law  wrote  that  just  at 
the  moment  of  the  execntion  the  heavens  grew  black,  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  and  the  screams  of  women,  who  were  present,  were  heard 
on  every  side.  Eestrained  by  the  troops,  only  a  few  citizens  were 
present.     Milborne,  seeing  among  them  Livingston,  one  of  the  worst 

*  We  have  obierved  that  six  of  the  friends  of  Leisler  condemned  to  death  were 
pardoned.  On  the  day  of  the  execution  of  Leisler  and  Milborne  (May  16th,  IS^l) 
tlie  Iiegislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act  for  the  pardon  of  all  such  aa  had  been 
active  "  in  the  late  disorders. "  Twenty-two  persons  received  the  benefit  of  this  act.  In 
1699  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed  in  favor  of  all  these  persons  excepting  Leisler  and 
Milborne. 
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enemies  of  Leisler,  said,  '*  Robert  Livingstoti,  I  will  implead  thee  at 
the  bar  of  Heaven  for  this  deed."  LeiBler  uttered  a  prayer  for  bless- 
ings upon  the  province  and  his  family ;  and  alluding  to  his  enemies, 
he  said,  "  Father,  forgive  them  ;  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

'^  Thus  perished,"  says  Hoffman,  ^^  the  loyal  and  noble  Captain  Leisler 
of  New  York  ;  so  loyal  to  his  king,  so  noble  to  his  compatriots." 
His  enemies  extended  their  malice  to  his  family  and  that  of  Mil- 
bonic.  They  were  attainted,  and  their  property  was  confiscated. 
But  justice  was  swift  in  righting  a  great  wrong.  Before  fonr  years 
liad  passed  by  their  property  was  restored,  and  the  British  Parlia- 
ment declared  that  Leisler  and  Milborne  were  innocent  of  the  crime 
of  treason. 

When  the  governor  became  sober,  he  was  appalled  at  what  he  had 
done.  He  was  so  keenly  stung  by  remoi'se  and  afflicted  by  deUrium 
tremens  that  he  died  a  few  weeks  afterward.  Calm  and  impartial 
judgment,  enlightened  by  truth,  now  assigns  to  Jacob  Leisler  the  high 
position  in  history  of  Ji  patriot  and  marly r. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  revolntion  of  1688  in  England  produced  mnch  saffering  in  some 
of  the  English  colonies,  for  it  was  the  canseof  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  which  extended  to  their  respective  American  dominions. 
It  continued  about  seven  years,  and  is  known  in  American  history  as 
"King  William's  War." 

In  this  conflict  the  Indians  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  terrible  were 
many  of  their  achievements.  Under  the  influence  of  Jesuit  priests  they 
became  allies  of  the  French. 

Hostilities  hesconx  in  the  East  in  the  summer  of  1689.  The  Indians 
attacked  the  frontier  settlements  of  Xew  England  in  July,  killing  and 
torturing  many  white  people.  In  August  a  war- party  fell  upon  the 
stockade  at  Pemaqnid,  in  Maine,  and  captured  the  garrison.  A  few 
months  later  Governor  Frontenac  sent  an  expedition  into  New  York, 
with  the  design  of  seizing  Albany.  He  had  gathered  at  Montreal  a 
large  military  force  of  Frencli  and  barbarians,  and  in  the  dead  of  winter 
(February,  1670)  he  despatched  over  two  hundred  French  and  Indians' 
(eighty  of  the  latter  were  "  praying  Indians,"  or  Roman  Catholic  con- 
verts), under  two  lieutenants,  with  orders  to  penetrate  the  Moliawk 
country  and  attempt  the  capture  of  Albany. 

The  weather  was  intensely  cold,  and  the  snow  was  deep.  The  ex- 
pedition traversed  the  wilderness  with  snow-shoes.  It  was  resolved  at 
a  coimcil  to  first  attack  Schenectady,  a  stockaded  village  containing  about 
eighty  comfortable  houses,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mohawk  Eiver.  A  few 
Connecticut  soldiers  were  in  it.  As  the  expedition  drew  near  the  place 
they  met  some  Indian  women  who  directed  them  how  to  enter  the  vil- 
lage secretly  by  one  of  the  two  gates,  which  was  always  standing  open. 
The  villagers,  unsuspicious  of  any  danger,  felt  so  secure  that  a  few 
hours  before  the  attack,  when  warned  by  the  commander  of  the  soldiers 
to  be  vigilant,  they  set  up  some  snow  images  in  mockery  to  personate 
sentinels. 

The  blow  fell  upon  Schenectady  suddenly  and  with  frightful  energy 
at  midnight,  while  the  inhabitants  were  asleep.  Sixty-three  persons 
were  massacred,  twenty-seven  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  the  Dutch 
Church  and  sixty-three  houses  were  laid  in  ashes.  Nearly  all  of  the 
little  garrison  were  killed.     A  few  persons  escaped  to  Albany,  travelling 
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through  the  snow  in  the  keen  wintry  air  in  their  night-clothes.  In- 
formed of  the  strength  of  Albany^  the  inraders  did  not  attempt  its  cap- 
ture, but  hastened  back  toward  Canada  with  their  plunder. 

Governor  Leisler  now  proposed  a  union  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, in  an  effort  to  conquer  Canada  and  expel  the  French  from  the 
Continent.  At  the  snggestion  of  Massachusetts  he  called  a  Colonial 
Congress,  which  met  in  New  York  in  April — the  first  ever  convened  in 
America.  An  arrangement  was  made  for  an  invasion  of  Canada.  All 
the  colonies -were  aroused  to  a  sense  of  matnal  danger,  and  the  Congress 
resolved  to  invade  Canada  by  land  and  sea.  It .  was  agreed  tliat  New 
York  should  provide  400  men  ;  Massachusetts,  160  ;  Connecticut,  185, 
and  Plymouth,  60,  while  Maryland  promised  100,  making  a  total  land 
force  of  S57. 

To  stimulate  Massachusetts  to  undertake  a  naval  cx])cdition  against 
the  French,  Leisler  fitted  out  three  war-vessels  for  the  capture  of 
Quel>ec,  commissioned  to  **  attack  Canada  and  take  French  prisoners  at 
sea."  This  little, scjuadron — the  first  war-ships  sent  out  from  ^ew  York 
— sailed  late  in  May,  with  orders  to  stop  at  Capo  Ann,  and  going  on  to 
Port  Royal,  Acadia,  **  entice  the  Boston  fleet"  to  go  with  them.  The 
latter,  commanded  by  Sir  William  Pliips,  and  bearing  about  eight  hun- 
dred men,  did  go  to  Port  Royal  (May,  1690),  and  seized  and  plundered 
it.  That  place  was  soon  afterward  plundered  again  by  English  privateers 
from  the  West  Indies. 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  another  expedition  was  planned,  having 
for  its  object  an  invasion  of  Canada  by  land  and  water.  It  was  arranged 
for  an  anny  to  march  from  Albany  by  way  of  Lake  Cham  plain  to 
Montreal,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strong  naval  armament  was  to  sail 
from  Boston,  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  attack  Quebec.  The  army 
was  placed  undei:  the  command  of  General  Winthrop,  a  son  of  Governor 
Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  the  cost  of  the  expedition  to  be  borne 
jointly  by  that  colony  and  New  York.  The  command  of  the  fleet, 
which  was  composed  of  thirty-four  vessels  manned  by  two  thousand 
New  Englanders,  was  given  to  Sir  William  Phips,  who,  as  we  have 
observed,  had  seized  and  plundered  Fort  Royal  a  short  time  before. 

The  army  moved  slowly  from  Albany  early  in  July.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  troops  had  only  reached  thq  head  of  Lake  Champlain 
(now  White  Hall)  early  in  September,  where  they  remained  for  want  of 
boats  or  canoes,  while  some  white  troops  and  Iroquois  Indians,  com- 
manded by  Captain  John  Schuyler,  pushed  on  toward  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Old  Count  Frontenac  was  in  Montreal  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
approach  of  the  invaders.     He  called  out  his  Itirdiau  allies,  and  taking  a 
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tomahawk  in  his  hand,  the  aged  nobleman  danced  the  war- dance  and 
chanted  the  war-song  in  their  presence.  The  excited  braves  were  then 
led  by  him  against  the  foe.  Schuyler  was  compelled  to  withdrav,  and 
the  whole  armj  returned  to  New  York.  The  expedition  was  a  failure, 
partly  from  a  want  of  supplies  and  partly  from  sickness. 

Phips  sailed  from  Boston,  and  without  pilots  or  charts  crawled  cau- 
tiously around  Acadia  and  up  the  St.  lAwrence  for  nine  weeks.  A  swift 
Indian  runner,  starting  from  Pemaquid,  carried  the  news  of  the  naral 
expedition  to  Frontenac  at  Montreal  in  time  to  enable  him  to  reach 
Quebec  with  re-enforcements  early  enough  to  strengthen  its  defences 
before  the  arrind  of  Phips.  When  the^'  admiral "  appeared  before  the 
town  and  demanded  its  surrender,  Frontenac  treated  the  summons  with 
contempt.*  Failing  in  attempts  to  take  the  city,  and  hearing  of  the 
failure  of  the  land  expedition,  Phips  returned  to  Boston. 

Leisler  attributed  the  failure  of  the  land  expedition  to  Winthrop,  and 
even  charged  him  with  treachery,  and  put  him  under  arrest  awhile. 
Winthrop  charged  the  failure  chiefly  to  the  incompetency  of  Milbome, 
Leisler's  son-in-law,  who  had  engaged  to  furnish  boats  for  transportation 
and  all  other  supplies,  but  failed  to  do  so  in  time. 

The  French  and  their  barbarian  allies  iii  Canada  and  Acadia  were 
greatly  elated  by  the  repulse  of  their  assailants  ;  and  so  important  was 
the  event  regarded  by  French  statesmen,  that  King  Louis  caused  a  medal 
to  be  struck  bearing  his  likeness  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  a  figure 
seated  on  military  trophies,  symbolizing  France,  with  the  legend  around 
it:  '^  Fbancs  YicroRTODS  ik  Nsw  England."  The  expedition  ex- 
liiiiisted  tlu!  treasury  of  Massachusetts,  and  compelled  the  Government 
to  emit  new  bills  of  credit.  The  first  emission  was  in  February,  1690, 
and  was  the  first  paper  money  ever  issued  on  the  continent  of  America. 

On  the  death  of  Governor  Sloughter  (June  16th,  1691)  the  care  of 
the  Government  devolved  upon  *  Dudley,  f  the  chief -justice  and  senior 

*  Sir  William  sent  ai  menenger  with  a  written  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  citj. 
The  bearer  was  taken,  blindfolded,  before  Frontenac,  ■  who,  after  reading  the  demand, 
angrily  threw  the  paper  in  the  messenger's  face,  and  gave  his  answer  that  "  Sir  WilHam 
Phips  and  those  with  him  were  heretics  and  traitors,  and  had  taken  up  with  that  usurper 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  had  made  a  revolution  which,  if  it  had  not  been  made,  New 
England  and  the  French  had  all  been  one  ;  and  that  no  other  answer  was  to  be  expected 
from  him  but  what  should  be  from  the  mouth  of  his  cannon.  ** 

f  Joseph  Dudley  was  bom  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1S47  ;  died  there  in  1790.  He  repre- 
iented  his  native  town  in  the  General  Court  from  1678  to  1681,  and  wp^  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England.  In  16S2  he  was  agent  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  in  England.  James  11.  appointed  him  President  of  New  England  in 
1685,  and  in  1687  he  was  commissioned  Chief -Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  the  next 
year  he  was  sent  to  England  with  Andros  by  the  Bostonians,  who  expelled  them  from 
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member  of  tbe  governor's  connoil.  He  wm  then  abeent  at  Gura^ja. 
Hia  aaaooiatea  filled  his  place  temporarily  with  CaptMD  Ingoldaby,  who, 
as  commaDder  of  the  troops,  had  more  real  power  thaa  anj  one  else  ia 
the  province.  He  held  the  position  until  late  the  next  year,  when,  at 
the  dose  of  Angust,  Colonel  Benjamin  Fletcher,  who  had  been  coiiimis- 
eioned  Governor  of  Kew  York,  arrived.  Fletcher  was  by  profession  a 
Boldiefi  a  man  of  strong  passions,  inconsiderable  ability,  aristocratic  in 
bis  tendencies,  opposed  to  all  popular  conceasions,  averse  to  religions 
toleration,  and  very  avaricions.  Fortunately  for  liiniself  and  the  public 
welfare,  he  early  became  acquainted  With  Major  Peter  Schuyler,  of 
Albany,  who  had  almost  unbonnded  influence  over  the  Five  Nations 
The  governor  appointed  him  one  of  his  coancil,  and  his  inflnence  there 
VIM  eqnally  salntary.  He  so  guided  the  conduct  of  tlie  governor  that 
he  saved  the  magistrate  from  becoming  intolerably  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  for  Fletcher's  incessant  solioitatious  for  money,  hia  passionate 
temper,  and  his  bigotry  were  CDUtinuaily  manifested.    During  the  whole 


of  his  administration  of  seven  years,  party  rancor,  kindled  by  the  death 
of  Leister,  bnmed  intensely,  and  at  one  time  menaced  the  province  with 
dvjl  war.  He  adopted  the  views  of  the  anti-Leislerians,  and  became 
their  supple  instrument. 

Although  the  New  York  Assembly  was  filled  with  hitter  opponents  of 
Leisler,  they,  as  boldly  as  he,  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  people,  and 
would  suffer  no  encroachments  on  colonial  rights  and  privileges.  They 
rebuked  the  interference  of  the  governor  in  legislation  by  insisting  npon 
amendments  to  bills,  and  drew  from  him  on  one  occasion  tbe  reproachfol 
words  which  tell  of  their  independence  and  firmnen :  "  There  never 
was  an  amendment  desired  by  the  Council  Board,"  said  Fletcher,  "  bnt 

the  colon;.  Then  be  wis  nude  Chlef-JuMice  ot  New  York  (IMN)),  where  he  aerred  uatil 
less,  when  he  retanied  to  EagUnd  Bud  wm  made  Deputr-Oovemor  of  the  Ide  ol  Wight. 
He  WW  in  ParUanunit  Id  ITOl,  aod  from  1709  until  ITIS  he  wia  Captain  Oeneral  and 
Oovemor  of  HsMachtnetli.    Retired  to  private  life  at  Roibu:;. 
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what  it  was  rejected*  It  is  a  sign  of  a  stubborn  ill-temper. "  With 
that  **  stubborn  ill-temper"  of  the  Assembly  the  governor  was  almost 
continually  in  conflict,  >and  when  he  was  recalled  he  seemed  as  glad  to 
leave  the  province  as  the  people  were  to  get  rid  of  him.* 

From  the  beginning  of  Fletcher's  administration,  Frontenac  almost 
continually  gave  the  province  uneasiness  by  his  attempts  to  win  the  Five 
Nations  to  the  French  interest  by  persuasions  and  threats.  Failing  to 
persuade  them,  he  struck  the  Mohawks  a  severe  blew  early  in  1()93. 
Colonel  Schuyler  hastened  from  Albany  witli  pale  and  dusky  volunteers 
to  the  aid  of  the  Iroquois,  and  drove  the  invaders  back.  He  re-took 
about  fifty  captives  from  the  French. 

When  Fletcher  heard  of  this  invasion,  ho  hastened  to  Albany  with 
three  hundred  militia  volunteers.  The  river  being  free  of  ice,  they 
ascended  it  to  Albany  in  sloops,  with  a  fair  wind,  iu  three  days.  This 
promptness  and  celerity  gained  great  credit  for  the  governor.  The 
Iroquois  called  him  **  The  very  Swift  Arrow."' 

The  restless  Frontenac  continually  disturbed  the  Five  Xations  and  the 
English  by  menaces,  until  finally,  in  the  sunnner  of  U»1M],  ho  invaded 
the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Iroijuois  with  a  largo  army,  lie  had 
gathered  at  Montreal  all  the  regulars  and  militia  under  his  command  and  a 
host  of  Indian  warriors  ;  and  in  light  boats  and  bark  canoos  they  ascended 
the  St.  Lawrence,  entered  l^ake  Ontario,  and  crotsod  it  to  the  mouth  of 


*  To  Governor  Fletclicr  wns  intrusttHl  the  largt'  itowci-s  of  coiuinsuKUT-in-cliirf  of  ihc 
militia  of  Connecticut  and  New  .Jersey.  J^ate  in  tlie  autumn  of  KUKi  lie  went  to  Iliir(fi)nl 
with  Colonel  Bayard  and  othere  to  Jtssert  his  authority  there,  which  hatl  lieen  (|uesti(»ned. 
He  ordered  out  the  Connecticut  niilitiu  v.hen  the  season  for  parades  had  eniU'd.  The 
charter  of  the  colony  denied  Fletcher's  jurisdiction.  The  Assembly,  then  in  session, 
promptly  gave  uttenincc  to  that  denial  on  this  occasion.  Fletcher  hau^hlily  said  to  tlu; 
governor  :  "  I  will  not  set  my  foot  out  of  this  colony  until  I  have  seen  His  Majisly's 
commission  olx*yed."  The  governor  yielded  so  much  us  to  allow  Captain  AVads\\i>rth  to 
call  out  the  train-bimds  of  Hartford. 

AVheu  these  troops  were  ass<;mbled  Fletcher  step|x?d  forward  to  take  the  eonunand,  and 
ordered  Bayard  to  read  his  Excellency's  commission.  At  that  moment  AViulsworth 
ordered  the  drums  to  he  beaten. 

"  Silen(;e  !"  angrily  cried  Fletcher,  and  Bayard  began  to  read  again. 

"  Drum  !  drum  I  I  say  I"  shouted  Wadsworth,  and  the  voice  of  Bayard  was  drowned 
in  the  sonorous  roll  tliat  followed.  Fletcher,  enraged,  stamped  his  foot  and  cried, 
"  Silence  !"  and  threatened  the  captain  with  punishment.  Wadswortli  instantly  stepped 
in  front  of  the  irate  governor,  and  while  his  hand  rested  on  his  sword-belt,  he  said  in  a 
firm  voice : 

"  If  my  drammeTB  ar^  interrupted  again  I'll  make  the  sunlight  show  through  you. 
We  deny  and  defy  your  authority." 

The  governor  was  a  coward.  He  meekly  folded  up  his  commission,  and  with  his  ret- 
inue retired  to  New  York.    He  complained  to  the  king,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
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the  Onondaga  River  at  Oswego.  This  narrow  and  rapid  stidani  they 
ascended  (carrying  the  boats  around  the  falls)  to  Onondaga  Lake,  fifty 
men  inarching  on  each  side  of  the  river.  The  Onondagas  had  sent  away 
their  wives  and  children,  and  liad  determined  to  defend  their  castle  near 
the  shore  of  the  lake  ;  hut  when  they  discovered  the  number  of  the  in- 
vaders and  the  nature  of  their  weapons,  they  set  iire  to  their  village  and 
fled  into  the  deep  forest.  The  old  Count  Frontenac  was  carried  in 
an  elbow-chair.  His  only  trophy  was  a  venerable  sacliem  about  one 
hundred  years  old,  who  sainted  him  at  the  castle.  With  the  count's 
permission  the  French  Indians  put  the  old  man  to  the  most  exquisite 
tortures,  which  he  bore  with  amazing  fortitude  and  defiance. 

When  the  invaders  turned  their  forces  toward  Canada,  the  Onondagas 
pursued  them,  and  annoyed  them  all  the  way.  This  expensive  expedi- 
tion and  the  continual  incursions  of  the  Five  Nations  into  the  country 
near  Montreal  spread  famine  in  Canada.  Frontenac  continued  to  send 
out  scalping  parties  imtil  the  treaty  of  Ryswyk,  in  1097,  brought  com- 
parative peace  to  the  contending  nations.  Count  Frontenac  died  the 
next  year. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  administration  Fletcher  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  introduce  the  Anglican  Church,  with  its  ritual,  into  the  city  and 
province  of  New  York.  He  was  very  intemperate  in  his  zeal  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  for  he  was  a  bigot.  A  majority  of  the  inliabitants  of 
the  province  were  of  Dutch  descent,  and  were  members  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  which  they  regarded  as  the  established  church  in 
New  York, 

The  governor  succeeded  in  procuring  from  the  Assefnbly,  in  1093,  an 
act  which  he  constnied  as  giving  him  the  right  to  recognize  the  Anglican 
instead  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  as  the  State  religion.  Under 
this  act  Trinity  Church  was  organized,  and  its  first  edifice  for  public 
worship  was  completed  in  1690.*  The  first  printing-press  in  the  prov- 
ince was  set  up  hy  William  Bradford,  a  Quaker  from  Philadelphia,  in 
1693.  He  was  afterward  employed  by  the  city  government  to  print  the 
corporation  laws  and  ordinances.     In  1725  Bradford  began  the  publica- 


*  This  church  corporation  stiU  exists.  The  first  vestrymen  were  :  Thomas  Wenliam 
and  Robert  Lusting,  church-ioai'dens ;  Caleb  Heathcote,  William  Merritt,  John  Tudor, 
James  Emott,  William  Morris,  Thotn&s  Clarke,  Ebenezer  Wilson,  Samuel  Burt,  James 
Everts,  Nathaniel  Marston,  Michael  Howden,  John  Crooke,  William  Sharpas,  Lawrence 
Reed,  David  Jamison,  William  Huddleston,  Gabriel  Ludlow,  Thomas  Burroughs,  John 
Merritt,  and  William  Janeway. 

There  is  no  drawing  of  the  first  church  edifice  in  existence.  The  engraving  represents 
the  second  or  enlarged  church,  erected  in  1787.    It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1776. 
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tioa  of  K  newapftpsr  in  Nwr  York,  the  flnt  ever  iuned  in  tli&t  province. 
Daring  Ftetober'a  &dmin)«t ration  ui  orguiised  syitem  of  piracy  (its  name 
softened  to  "privateering")  grew  up  and  exteniirely  pravailet],  eipe- 
oially  on  ths  oouti  of  Xew  York  and  the  middle  provinceB.  Koiiisof 
tbeee  maranden  aailad  out  of  tlie  port  of  New  Yurk,  and  merchant  vee- 
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sell  were  Beized  and  plundered  in  sight  of  that  port.  Tlie  system  was 
tJien  enconraged  hy  goremtnents  as  a  strong  arm  in  lighting  tlieir  ene- 
mies, and  by  men  in  high  plaosB,  who,  as  shareholders  in  "  privnteere, " 
found  it  profitable.  It  finally  became  so  odious,  so  absolutely  piratical, 
and  BO  injurioua  to  commerce,  that  it  was  resolved  to  break  np  the  system. 
Fletcher's  direct  and  indirect  connection  with  the  pirates,  iiis  petty 
tyranny,  his  participation  in  frauds  in  making  grants  of  land,  and  his 
universal  unpopularity  caused  his  recall  in  1695,  when  Richard  Coote, 
£ail  of  Bellomont,*  an  Irish  peer,  was  appointed  his  successor.    The 

*  Rlcbacd  Coole  wu  born  le  the  county  of  Bllgo,  Ireland,  in  1SW,  and  succeeded  bla 
lollier  M  Baron  ot  Coloonjr  In  1A88.  Ha  wm  among  ihs  flnt  who  capouied  the  cauae  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  In  1888.  On  the  acooMlon  ot  Jamea  he  went  to  the  Cootlnenl,  but 
returned  In  1S88  and  became  a  member  of  Parliament.  He  iraa  made  the  treaiurer  of 
Queen  Haiy,  and  was  created  Barl  of  Bellomout.  ducoeedlng  Fletcher  u  Governar  of 
licw  York,  hla  conduct  there  made  him  popular.    Bellomont  Aed  in  New  York  CHtj. 
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e&rl  was  speciftlly  cliai^d  to  investigate  t)ie  conduct  of  liis  prodeceteor, 
to  enforce  the  navigation  laws,  and  to  snpprese  piracy.  Bnt  the  earl 
did  not  arrive  in  the  province  until  April,  1698,  when  lie  bore  the  cum- 
raission  of  governor  wot  only  of 
New  York,  bnt  of  Uassachnsetts 
nnd  !New  Hampshire.  To  assist 
liim  in  his  ftrdnons  duties,  he 
broQght  witli  liim  his  kinsman, 
Johh  Nanfan,  as  Li eotenuit- Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  The  British 
Government  seemed  powerless  to 
suppress  the  pirfttea.  They  infested 
almost  everysea.  Before  Bellomont 
left  England  a  stock  company  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting tlic  task.  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  king,  Governor 
Bellomont,  several  noblemen,  Rob- 
ert Livingston,  the  first "  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Livingston,"  and 
others.  They  fitted  oat  the  galley 
Adventure  as  a  "  privateer,"  well  ■*"" 

manned,  armed,  and  provisioned. 
Livingston,  who  had  propcwecl  the  scheme,  recomniendetl  Captain  William 
Kidd,  a  notable  ship-msster  of  Kew  York  (then  in  England),  as  her 
commander.*  He  wus  coni mis- 
sioned by  King  William,  sailed 
from  Plymouth  for  New  York  in 
April,  169C,  and  soon  did  noble 
service  in  clearing  American  waters 
of  pirates.  Then  he  sailed  for  East- 
em  seas  with  a  crew  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  men  to  measure  strength  with  the  pirates  in  the 
Indian  Ocean, 


*  Tlih  iirivstccriag  company  WM  prOpOie<l  \ty  Robert  Livingston.  wIki  offi^red  to  be 
' '  coiicerneil  with  Kldd  a  fifth  part  In  the  ship  &Dd  charges.  The  king  upproTed  Uie  proj- 
ect, raMng  a  tealta  share  to  ihon- thai  he  WH  concerned  In  the  eDterprUc."  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Somen,  the  Duke  of  Shrewibury,  the  Elarli  of  Romucy  and  Oxford,  Sir  Edward 
HarriiKin,  and  otiiera  Joined  In  the  scheme  to  the  amount  of  tSO,000.  The  inuagemeot 
of  the  irhole  Rlfalr  vaa  left  to  Lord  BelloinoDt.  KlJd  uiletl  from  PljiinouUi  for  Kow 
York  In  l>1n  own  ship  in  April,  ISH. 
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Kidd  was  snccossfnl  as  a  privateer,  but  soon  became  a  pirate  himself. 
At  Madagascar  he  exolianged  his  ship  for  another,  and  swept  the  seas 
for  booty  from  Fartlier  India  to  the  coasts  of  South  America,  respect- 
ing no  flag  or  nationality.  Thence  he  made  liis  way  homeward  (169S), 
and  on  Gardiner's  Island,  east  of  Long  Island,  he  buried  much  treasure, 
consisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  His  piracies  were  known 
in  England  long  before  the  company  noticed  them.  Tiie  belief  l>ecame 
general  that  the  monarch,  the  earl,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  their 
noble  associates  had  shared  the  plunder  with  Kidd.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  vindicate  their  character.  They  needed  a  scapegoat,  and  Kidd 
was  made  their  victim.  After  burying  his  treasures  ho  appeared  openly 
in  Boston,  for  in  liis  pocket  was  his  king's  commission,  and  Governor 
Bellomont,  who  was  there,  was  his  partner  in  business.  What  had  he  to 
fear?  The  earl,  expressing  a  horror  of  Kidd's  crimes,  ordered  his  arrest, 
and  he  was  brought  before  his  associates  a  prisoner  in  irons. 

Kidd  souglit  Bellomont's  favor  by  revealing  to  him  the  place  where 
the  treasures  wei*e  hidden.  It  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  earl,  for 
his  safety  lay  in  an  attitude  of  immovable  firmness.  He  was  deaf  to  the 
prayers  of  the  prisoner  and  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  for  mercy,  human 
and  divine,  for  her  erring  hnsband.  There  was  a  severe  struggle  in  the 
breast  of  the  governor  between  pride  and  fear  and  his  better  nature. 
The  fonner  triumphed.  Kidd  was  sent  to  England  in  fetters  to  be  tried  on 
a  charge  of  piracy  and  murder.  He  was  convicted  of  the  second -named 
offence,  and  was  hanged  in  LdndOn,  in  May,  1701.  So  the  penalty  of 
omission,  at  least,  of  the  associate  king  and  nobles  and  rich  citizens  was 
borne  by  the  poor  commoner  on  the  scaffold.  Tlie  earl  secured  the 
buried  treasure,  and  at  his  coffers  its  history  ends  in  impeneti*able 
mystery. 

Bellomont  arrived  at  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1698.  Before  he 
sailed  for  America  ho  had  learned  much  concerning  public  affairs  in  the 
province  from  Bobert  Livingston,  who  had  been  one  of  the  bitterest 
foes  of  Leisler.  Aware  that  the  new  governor  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  Leisler  and  Milbome,  and  always  willing  to  favor  the  stronger  sido 
in  public  questions,  Livingston  now  changed  his  political  position.  On 
his  return  to  New  York  he  was  found  to  be  a  j)rofe8sedly  warm  friend 
of  the  new  governor,  as  he  had  been  of  Fletcher.  He  had  shared  with 
the  latter  the  profits  of  "privateering,"  and  had  flourished  under  his 
ofiicial  favor.    Now  as  Bellomont  had  attached  himself  to  the  democratic 

N 

or  Leislerian  party,  Livingston  found  himself  opposed  to  his  old  asso- 
ciates. Bayard,  Van  Cortlandt,  and  others,  who  still  held  places  in  the 
council,  and  wielded  much  power.     Livingston  had  become  a  patroon — 
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the  poflsesBor  of  a  manorial  estate  of  manj  thooBand  acres  on  tlie  eastern 
border  of  the  Hndson  Eiver,  sontli  of  the  Yan  Rensselaer  Manor. 
Active,  shrewd,  and  intelligent,  he  became  one  of  the  most  useful  men 
in  the  province. 

The  Provincial  Assembly  convened  on  the  18th  of  May,  1698.  It 
comprised  nineteen  members.  In  his  speech  to  them  the  governor 
alluded  to  the  legacy  his  predecessor  had  left  him — '*  a  divided  people  ; 
an  empty  parse  ;  a  few  miserable,  naked,  half -starved  soldiers,  not  half 
the  number  the  king  allowed  pay  for  ;  the  fortifications  and  even  the 
Government  House  very  innch  out  of  repair ;  tlie  province  a  receptacle 
of  pirates,  and  the  Acts  of  Trade  violated  by  the  neglect  and  connivance 
of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  prevented  it."  It  was  a  severe 
commentary  on  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor  whdn  ho  added  :  *'  I 
will  take  care  there  shall  be  na  misapplication  of  the  public  money  ;  I 
will  pocket  none  of  it  myself,  nor  shall  there  be  any  embez7.lement  by 
others."  Perceiving  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  so  small  a 
body  through  undue  indnences,  the  glovernor  recommended  an  increase 
of  tlie  number  of  representatives  to  thirty. 

The  Assembly  was  strongly  anti-Leislerian  in  its  composition.  Tlie 
members  agreed  in  a  hearty  address  of  thanks  to  the  new  governor,  but 
really  in  nothing  else.  They  wrangled  continually.  The  late  elections 
formed  a  subject  for  angry  controversy.  At  the  beginning  of  June  six 
members  seceded,  when  the  governor  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  soon 
afterward  dismissed  two  of  his  council  who  were  specially  obnoxious. 
They  were  all  anti-Leislerians,  and  friends  of  Fletcher.* 

Beliomont  found  the  province  disturbed  by  the  continued  hostile  atti- 
tude of  the  French  in  Canada  toward  the  Five  Nations.  He  sent 
Colonel  John  Schuyler  and  Dominie  Dellius  (April,  1698)  to  Count 
Frontenac,  at  Montreal,  with  tidings  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Byswyk, 
and  a  request  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  *' whether  Christians  or 
Indians,"  who  had  been  taken  in  wars  between  the  French  and  the  Five 
Nations  and  the  English.  The  old  count,  still  claiming  for  France 
sovereignty  over  the  Iroquois,  refused  to  givo  up  barbarian  prisoners  ; 
and  Jesuit  priests  insisted  upon  keeping  up  missionary  stations  among 
the  Iroquois  in  defiance  of  the  opposition  of  the  latter.  Beliomont 
finally  said  to  Frontenac  :  ''If  it  is  necessary  I  will  arm  every  man  in 
the  provinces  under  my  government  to  oppose  you,  and  redress  the 

injury  you  may  perpetrate  against  our  Indians."    He  added  that  he 

"      .     '  III  ,  ~^~"~ 

*  The  following  gentlemen  composed  the  council :  Frederick  Philipse,  Stephen  Van 
Cortlandt,  Nicholas  Bayard,  Gabriel  Mienvielle,  WUliam  Smith,  William  NiooU,  ThomaS 
Wlllett,  William  Pinhome,  John  Lawrence. 
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would  not  saffer  them  to  be  insalted  ;  and  he  tlireatened  to  execute  the 
laws  of  England  upon  the  missionaries  ''if  they  con  tinned  longer  in 
the  Five  Cantons."  Another  war  seemed  to  be  impending,  but  this 
certainty  was  averted  by  the  death  of  Frontenac  in  the  fall  of  1698.* 
During  this  controversy,  Bellomont  visited  Albany  to  strengthen  the 
Iroquois  by  his  presence  and  by  material  aid.  On  his  return  he  com- 
pleted the  weeding  out  of  obnoxious  members  of  his  council.  Pinhome 
and  Brook  had  been  dismissed  from  office  in  -  June,  and  now  Bayard, 
Mionvielle,  Willett,  and  Lawrence  were  suspended,  and  Philipee  re- 
signed. Their  respective  places  were  soon  filled.  Abraham  de  Peyster, 
Bobert  Livingston,  Dr.  Samuel  Staats,  and  Robert  Walters  took  seats 
at  the  Board.     They  were  all  Leislerians. 

The  anti-Leislerians  perceived  that  they  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
the  new  governor.  Indeed,  ho  did  not  conceal  his  indifference  to  their 
praise  or  censure.  lie  continually  opposed  and  exasperated  their  leaders. 
Early  in  the  fall  of  1698  be  granted  to  the  families  of  Leisler  and 
Milbome  the  privilege  of  exhuming  the  remains  of  their  murdered 
kinsmen  and  giving  them  Christian  burial.  They  were  taken  from  the 
soil  near  the  gallows  into  which  they  had  been  almost  as  rudely  thrust 
seven  years  before  as  if  they  were  mere  brutes.  They  were  placed  in 
coffins,  and  at  the  request  of  their  political  friends  they  were  permitted 
to  lie  in  state  in  the  old  City  Hall,  at  Coenties  Slip,  several  days.  There 
was  fearful  public  excitement  diydng  the  time,  for  this  act  was  fraught 
with  a  significance  almost  incomprehensible  to  us.  It  was  a  gauntlet  of 
defiance  cast  by  the  democracy  of  the  day  at  the  feet  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  re-interment  of  the  remains  ^f .  the  martyrs  was  marked  by 
imposing  ceremonies.  It  was  late  in  September,  and  the  autumnal 
"equinoctial  storm"  was  raging.  Fearing  a  riot,  the  governor  fur- 
nished a  military  guard  to  the  procession  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  were  preceded  by  trumpeters  and  drummers  beating  a  funeral 
march.  From  the  City  Hall  they  moved  with  solemn  tread,  unmind- 
ful of  the  wind  and  rain,  and  deposited  the  precious  burdens  in  one 
grave  in  tiie   burial-ground  of   the  little  Dutch  Beformed  Church,  in 


*  On  every  occasion  the  French  did  nU  in  tlieir  poxver  to  win  tlic  aliinnco  nnd  the 
ftllcgiaDce  of  tlic  Iroquois  by  flattery,  by  displayn  of  i^owcr,  and  espcciaUy  by  the  spectac- 
ular ministrations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  wliich  captivated  the  barbaric  imag- 
ination. As  an  illustration,  Dr.  Cadwallodcr  Coldeu  mentions  the  parade  mode  by  the 
French  at  Montreal  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  one  of  their  Indians.  "  The  priest 
that  attended  him  at  his  death,  "  says  Colden,  "  declarecf  that  he  died  a  true  Christian, 
and  as  a  proof  he  gave  his  exclamation  on  hearing  of  the  crucifixion  :  '  Oh,  had  I  been 
there  I  would  have  rcveng(;d  his  death  and  brought  away  their  scalps  ! 


I  •> 
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G«rdwi  Street,  near  Wall  Street."  "  Tliero  vu  a  f^reat  conooune  of 
people  [twelve  haudred  'ti*  wid]  at  tUe  faueral,"  irrote  Bellomont  to 
the  Lorda  of  Trade,  "  and  wonld,  'tia  tliooglit,  have  been  o*  many 
more,  bot  that  it  blav  a  rank  atonn  for  two  or  three  dayi  togetlier,  tliat 
Imidered  people' from  ooming  down  or  croaaing  tho  rireia." 

A  new  Aaaemblj  convened  in  Haroli,  1699.  It  waa  almoat  entirely 
Leislerian  or  democratic  in  oharacter.  Tlie  govomor,  UentenanC-gnv- 
emor,  and  the  oonncil  were  the  same.  A  great  change  in  public  afEaim 
soon  appeared.  Among  the  most  radical  and  infloential  meinben  of  the 
Aiaeinblj  waa  Abraliam  G-onTeroenr,  who  had  been  Iieialer'a  secretary, 
had  been  condeninod  to  death  bnt  pardonod,  and  liad  married  the  widow 
of  Milbome.     He  represented  Orange  Conntf. 

Wrongs  were  righted  and  wrongs  M'ere  committed  hy  tliia  reacting 
Assembly.  Righteous  iodeni- 
nifioations  were  granted,  and 
liberal  allowanoee  were  voted 
for  the  governor  and  lienten- 
ant-govemor.  Such  was  the 
confidence  repoted  in  the  in- 
tegrity and  jadgment  of  Bel- 
lomont,  that  a  revenne  foraix 
years  was  voted  and  placed  at 
his  absolute  dispoaal. 

The  most  important  busi- 
ness of  the  Assembly  was  the 
revocation  of  moat  extrava* 
gant  and  frandulent  grants  of 
lands  by  Governor   Fletcher 

for  money  considerations  ""^  »««««,  cbikm  is  uarcen  »r.>tET. 
which     swelled    his    pnrse. 

These  grants  were  made  to  favorites.  Among  others,  and  the  most  con- 
spicnoDS  of  the  reoeiven  of  these  grants,  was  Nicholas  Bayard,  Fletcher's 
right-hand  man,  whose  acres  thns  bestowed  exoeeded  In  number  those  of 
any  paCroon.    He  and  others  attempted  to  monopolise  all  the  lands  on  tlie 


■  TUa  llttti  Rructure  wu  butlt  of  wood,  octafonal  tn  fonn,  wtth  ■  tot  high,  Itnp 
Mof,  and  B  cupola  In  tlu  centn  of  it  numouBtsd  br  s  "  waatlwr.eack."  ttwaianlarged 
and  r«pali«d  In  ITM,  sod  wu  rebuQt  of  Koim  In  ISOT,  It  rtood  upon  a  lane  sitanillng 
•aMwaid  from  Broad  Street  pan]|«l  with  Wall  BtisM.  Tht  grouiida  on  Cho  lam  wen 
nntl7  laid  out  Mid  well  culllritcd,  and  It  recelTsd  tha  name  of  "  Oatden  Lane."  and 
fltwUjr  Qwden  Stmt,  now  Eicbuige  Place.  Whanll  wasboUt,  InlVW,  Itvuconiidend 
rather  loo  tar  out  of  towu. 
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upper  Kiideon  itnd  the  Molmwk  Kivcr.  Dominic  DelUne,  of  tlie  Datcli 
Kefonned  Chnrch,  was  convicted  of  obtaining,  by  fraud,  an  euomione 
tract  of  Itind  from  tlio  Indiana,  while  liolding  an  official  position  among 
tliem,  which  Fletcher  had  confinned  on  receiving  a  portion  of  the 
plunder  as  a  bribe.  The  timely  demolition  b^  the  Aeeembly  and  the 
governor  of  these  huge  schemes  of  land  monopoly  reuioved  a  great  bar 
to  emigration  to  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Now  York.     It  also 


Bt'rved  to  maintain  tlio  irood-will  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  had  been 
di.-it lulled  by  the  opunitioii  of  these  laud  robbers  under  Fletcher. 

Karl  Dellomont  went  to  Hoston  in  June,  1C99,  leaving  the  province 
of  New  York  in  the  eare  of  Lien  ten  ant- Governor  Nan  fan.  Little  of 
pulilie  iniporliince  occurred  during  his  absonee,  excepting  further  mis- 
chievouB  iiiedUliiif,'  with  the  Iro<|ni>i8  by  the  French  in  Canada  and  tiia 
Jesuit  missionaries.  The  earl  returned  in  the  summer  of  1700,  and  met 
the  Assembly.  Irritated  by  the  conduct  of  the  French,  and  especially 
by  that  of  the  ini.;sionaries,  that  body,  at  the  earl's  suggestion,  passed  a 
law  for  hanging  every  Roman  Catholic  pricKt  who  should  come  volun- 
tarily into  the  province— a  law  which  Chief-Justice  Smith,  the  liis- 
torian,  writing  fifty  or  sixty  years  afterward,  said  "  ought  to  be  in  fnll 
force  to  this  day." 

Governor  liellomont  diM  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  5th  of 
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March,  1701.  His  remains  lay  in  state  a  day  or  two,  when  they  were 
buried  with  public  honors  under  the  chapel  of  the  fort.  A  few  days 
afterward  his  arms  were  carried  in  state  and  placed  on  the  front  of  the 
new  City  Hall,  then  just  completed,  in  Wall  Street,  at  the  head  of  Broad 
Street.  His  remains,  enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  were  tranuferred  to 
St.  Paul's  churchyard  nearly  a  hundred  years  afterward,  where  they 
still  lie. 

Iiord  Bellomont  had  many  and  bitter  enemies  and  also  wanii  friends. 
The  late  Frederick  de  Peyster,  LL.D.,  wrote  on  this  subject : 

'^  I  am  convinced  that  he  was  persistently  maligned  and  abused  solely 
because  he  had  an  eye  to  the  public  service  and  not  to  individual  ad- 
vancement. Strange  to  say,  his  enemies  were  to  be  found  among  all 
classes — a  fact  which,  to  mj  mind^  however,  determines  his  great  honesty 
and  independence  of  character.  Those  engaged  in  illegal  trade  hated 
him,  because  he  was  not  to  be  bribed  or  cajoled  into  tolerating  the  least 
infraction  of  laws.  The  merchants  ^Fero  also  his  enemies,  because  he 
would  not  violate  his  obligation  of  office  and  wink  at  their  evasions  of 
the  Acts  of  Trade.  All  opposed  to  Leisler  and  Milborno  were  against 
him,  because  he  carried  out  the  Acts  of  Parliament  ordering  that  justice 
be  done  their  memory.  Even  a  greater  part  of  the  clergy  were  arrayed 
against  him  :  tliose  of  the  Dutch  Church  because'ho  would  not  tolerate  the 
iniquitous  conduct  of  Dellins  [see  page  126] ;  and  those  of  tlio  English 
Church  because  he  would  not  alienate  a  portion  of  the  estate  attached  to 
the  governor's  residence.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  private  interests  of  a 
large  class  were  opposed  to  law  ;  and  Bellomont,  as  the  representative  of 
the  law  and  its  faithful  administrator,  was  reprobated  and  vilified  by 
that  class." 
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CHAPTER  X. 


y>w  politioftl  tronble*  in  tlia  province  appeared  on  the  death  of 
Ouvernor  Bellomont  (Much,  1701).     Lieatenant- Governor  Nanfan  waa 
then  in  Barbadoee^  and  th«  question  aroae,  Who  ^11  rightfally  exercUe 
the  powera  of  government?    The  Leialerians  declared  tliac  the  ponder 
devolved  on  the  Oonnoil  collective); ;  the  preaident  of  tlio  ConncU, 
Colonel  William  Smith,  contended  that  he  alone  had  a  right  to  eKorcise 
the  anprema  provincial  pow- 
er.     In   this   vieiv   he  was 
joined   hj   Peter   Schayler 
and  Robert  Livingaton.  The 
Asaembl;  waa  perplexed  by 
tlieae  opinions,  and  atljouni- 
ed   in    April  ;  and  iliaptitee 
continnod  with  much  aaper- 
itj  until  the  middle  of  May, 
when  Xanfan  returned  and 
ht^vfully   awuiiied    supreme 
authority.    Ho  UissolvoU  the 
Aaaemlily  in  Juno,     A  new 
Aaaombly  waa  chosen,  and 
convened  on.  August  lOtli. 

Meanwhile  a  p-.int  of  an 

immense  tract  uf  hiud  li.id 

been  made   (July  lOtb)  by 

the    Five    Nationa    to    the 

Britisli  crown  to  insure  pro- 

r  teotion  against  the  French, 

.„  and  the  kinir  had  iriven  out 

of   the  exchequer  $13,500 

for   atrengthening  the   de> 

fencea  at  Albany  and  Schenectady  and  to  build  a  fort  in  the  Onondaga 

country ;  also  $4000  for  praeenti  to  til*  Indiana.      Theae  irere  wise 

meaanree,  and  strengthened  the  bMid  of  frieodahlp  between  the  Engliah 

and  the  Iroqnois. 

The  government  of  the  provinoe  was  now  under  the  full  control  of  the 
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LeislerianB  or  DemooraU.  A  new  Court  of  ChMnixrj  wu  organized,  the 
power  of  cliuicflllor,  as  before,  beiog  veiled  in  the  gorernor  and  Conncil. 
SVilliam  Atvood,  a  Eealou*  Leiilerian,  waa  chief-jiutiae  of  the  Snpreme 
Court,  with  Abraham  de  Pejater  *  and  Bobert  Walters  u  liii  aMOciatea 
on  the  bench.  In  the  Ataemblj'  the 
firea  of  contentioQ  bUsed  tiercelj, 
and  Li*ingBtoD,  vho  had  t&ken  aides 
with  Smith  in  the  cuntroveraj  iboat 
the  lawful  deposlterj  of  oxecntii'e 
power,  became  th«  object  of  bitter 
persecution  by  the  more  radical 
Leisleriana.  Indeed,  the  fonndationt 
of  moat  of  the  pnblic  quarrels  of  the 
day  were  laid  in  personal  animosities. 
Such  waa  largely  the  case  daring  tlio 
twenty  years  of  warfare  between  the 
political  factiona  in  the  province  of 
New  York  from  the  death  ef  Leisler. 
At  the  same  time  the  aeminal  idea 
of  repnblicaniam  wu  working  pow- 
erfullyin  the  publJo  mind,  and  there 

waa  a  steady  and  pwmanent  adwnoa  in  the  direotion  of  popular  liberty. 
Governor  Nanfan's  admin iatration  was  brief.  King  WilUam  died  in 
the  apring  of  170S  without  legitimate  iaane.  His  qneen,  Mary,  had  died 
several  years  before,  and  her  sister  Anne  now  became  the  sovereign  of 
Great  Britain.  Anne  appointed  her  nncio,  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (a  son  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  called  Lord  Combury  by  courtesy).  Governor  of 
New  York.  He  was  a  libertiiie  and. a  knave,  and  coreed  the  province 
with  bia  presenoe  and  roiamle  about  seven  years.     He  was  a  bigot,  and 


*  Atnham  ds  PerMer  wm  a  dJMla(aidMd  dtiien  of  H«w  Tort,  and  ao  eminent 
msKhant.  He  wm  Iha  ddMt  no  of  JahumM  <le  PbjiIv,  ban  la  Ma<r  Torfc  Clt;  In 
l«sa.  and  died  then  In  ITK..  Bs  wu  MsTor  at  New  Tork  batwaan  lOl  sad  !■»  ;  wu 
afurward  ctatef-jnitloe  of  the  prorlaoe  and  pmldenl  of  the  KlBf'i  Coondl,  ta  wbich 
capedtf  he  performed  the  dntie*  of  gorenior  in  1701,  on  the  dnib  of  Lord  Bdlomonl. 
He  wu  ctdooel  of  Ihe  lolUtaij  force*  of  New  York,  and'tnasattr  of  tbat  prorlnoe  and 
of  New  JefM7.  Ha  and  William  Pean  were  bUimaM  friaodi.  HIi  apedpoi  mualon  on 
Peari  SUMt  wu  the  headquarUra  of  WaaUngtan  lo  ITH.  tt  extaUd  until  lan,  when 
h  WM  demolUud.  Colonel  da  P«7a(er  wm  ooaaldvad  tha  most  popo^r  man  In  the  dly 
of  New  York  lo  hi)  day.  He  atanrled  bla  baaoUral  coiuln.  Eathatina  da  P^atot,  whUe 
on  a  Tidt  to  Holland.  Hli  atatar  Mails  manled  David  Prorut  After  hit  death  ehe 
married  Jamea  Alexander,  aseretary  of  the  prorlDce,  sim)  bjr  blm  became  tha  mother  of 
Wnilam  Akxanda,  Lord  StcrHnf. 
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peraaonted  all  denominations  of  Christians  outside  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  embezzled  the  pabtlo  money,  and  on  all  occasions  -tnu  the 
peTBiBtent  enemy  of  popniar  freedom  and  common  joatice. 

"  I  know  no  right  which  jon  Lave  as  an  Assembly,"  he  said  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  "  bnt  sncli  as  tlie  qaeen  is  pleased  to  allow 
yon." 

This  was  said  in  1705,  the  year  when  tliat  Assembly  won  the  first 
snbetantial  victory  over  absolutism  or  despotic  rale.  They  obtainod 
from  the  queen  permission  to  make  specific  appropriations  of  incidental 
grants  of  money,  and  to  appoint  their  own  treasnrer  to  take  charge  of 
extraordinary  sapptiea.  This  was  a  bold  and  important  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  popular  independence  and  sovereignty. 

When  the  news  of  the  appointment  of  Combniy  reached  New  York 

the    aristocracy  took    heart,    and   their    leaders   became  insolent    and 

defiant ;   for  they  felt  sure  of  the  friendship   of  the  now  govamw. 

Sor  were  they  disappointed.     Nicholas    Bayard   whs 

still  the   most  conspicuous   of  their  leaders   for  zeal 

and  activity.     He  promnlgated  addreeaes  to  the  king, 

the  Parliament,  and  to   Governor  Oornhnry,-  libelling 

the  Leisleriana  and  the  administrations  of  Belloniont 

and  Nanfan  in  tho  moat  scandalous  manner.     One  of 

these  addressea  contained  thirty-two  "  Heads  of  Accii- 

THi  DK  FSTBTKK     **^on   of  ths  Earf  of  Bollomont."     It  was   specially 

AHua.  nntmthfa!,  and  was  calculated  to  stir  np  revolt  in  tho 

colony.     This  seditions  and  dangerous  paper  Bayard 

darad  not  issue  over  his  own  signature,  but  signed  it  with  the  fictitious 

name  of  "John  Key." 

Nanfan  was  aroused  tu  immediate  and  energetic  action.  In  the  E]>riiig 
of  1691  Bayard  had  procured  the  enactment  of  a  law  intendiid  fur  the 
special  punishment  of  Leisler.  That  law  declared  that  whoever  should 
attempt  to  "  disturb  the  peace,  good,  and  quiet  of  the  government 
should  be  deemed  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  and  pnniabed  accordingly."  Into 
this  trap  set  for  Leisler  Bayard  now  fell.  Putting  thia  unrepealed  law 
in  force,  Naufan  caused  the  arrest  of  Bayard  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
He  was  tried  before  Justice  Atwood  and  his  aasociato  justices  in  Feb- 
ruary (1703),  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  ho  "  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,"  in  accordance  with  Britiah  law.  After  a  virtual  confeasion 
of  guilt  he  was  i-epricved  by  Nanfan  "until  His  Majesty's  pleasure 
should  be  known,"  On  the  arrival  of  Cornbury  (wJio  had  been 
"  hunted  out  of  England  by  a  host  of  hungry  creditors")  these  proceedings 
were  all  reversed,  and  Bayard  vraa  set  at  liberty.     Governor  Cornbury 
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eaponaed  the  Knti-Leialerian  party,  whioh  Immediately  aroae  into  power, 

uid   then   began   the  flight  of  some   of  the  Leielerian   leaders.     This 

change  was  of  ihort  doration. 

New  York  City  wa«  eorely  smit- 
ten by  yellow  fever  in  the  summer 

of  ITOS.  The  governor  transferred 

hiBooort  to  Jamaica,  Long  Island, 

where   he  exercised   hia  bigotry 

and  petty  tyranny  in   the  most 

Bcandalons  manner.     One  illustra- 
tive   eiample  will  suffice.     Tiie 

best  honse  in  tlie  village  was  the 

dwelling  of  the  Presbyterian  min- 

iater,  built  by  his  congregation. 

Cornbury  begged  the  minister  to 

allow  his  lordship  to  occupy  the 

parsonage  for  a  while.      It  was 

cheerfally  done.     This  hospital- 
ity was  requited  by  the  seiiure 

of  the   pareonage,   the    meeting-  oovekmou  cokmuumv. 

honse,  and  the  glebe  for  the  use 

of  the  members  of  the  Clmrch  of  Englaiul  residing  there.*  When 
resistance  to  this  act  of  robbeiy  was  made, 
the  victims  wero  subjected  to  fines  and  ink- 
prison  men  ts  I 

And  yet  this  governor,  weak-minded, 
mean-spirited,  and  vacillating,  was  so  over- 
powered by  the  indomitable  will  of  the 
people — ahardy,  mixed  race — that  lie  often 
submitted  to  reproof,  and  in  the  poverty 
of  his  soul  and  purse  he  humbly  thanked 
the  Assenibly  for  simple  justice.  For  three 
years  (1705-08)  there  was  no  meeting 
of  that  body.     Intolerance,  licentiousness, 

and  dishonesty  were  conspicnoos  traits  in  this  governor's  character.'!' 

*  Lord  Comburf  Kut  an  order  over  liii  own  dgnalure  tor  the  miaintf  r  (Rev,  Mr. 
Hubbard},  on  jDlf  4lh,  1704,  to  deliver  bis  bouie  Bud  lands  to  the  «herilT.  and  not 
to  fail  at  his  "  peiill."  On  the  unte  day  he  dgned  an  order  for  Ihoaherlft  lo  eject  the 
miniiCeT  from  the  premiaes,  claiming  that  the  property  belonged  to  the  Anglican  Cburdi 
at  Jamaica.  ■ 

t  "  We  never  hnl  a  governor  no  unlvcnially  detenlcl."  mys  fimllii,  tlw  liixtoriitn.  "nor 
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He  oontnctod  debts  everywhere,   tuid   refosetl  to  pa; ;    aiid  when, 
in  1708,  the  qu«en,  jieldiog  to  the  detires  of  the  people,  recalled 
him,   and    he   left   the   chiir  of 
State,  his  crediton  esat  him  into 
prison,  and  kept  him  there  until 
the  death  of  his  father  the    next 
j-ear  made  him  a  peer  of  the  realm 
and  a  member  of   the  House  of 
Lords.     Tlien  the  nnrighteons  kw 
of  tlie  kingdom  wliicli  exempts  a 
meinher  of  tliat  body  from  arrest 
and  impriBOBtoent  for  dolit  set  liim 
free,  and  he  returned  to  England. 
Ono  of  the  most  distinguiabed 
and  useful  men  in  the  province  at 
tliis  time  was  Caleb    Heathcote, 
proprietor  of  tb«  manor  of  Scarit- 
dale,    in   Weetqlieater    County,    a 
repi«sentative  of  the  ancient  fam- 
ily of  Heatlicote  of  Scarsdale,  Derbyshire,  England,  who  come  to  Am- 
erica in  1692,  and  became  a  member -of  Governor  Fletcher's  eouucil 
the  next  year.     He  was  an  earnest  ad- 
herent of  the  Church  of  £ngland>'atid 
exercised    his  authority  judiciously  as 
colonel  of  militia  in  tlie  maiotennrkce  of 
morality  and  religion." 

At  about  the  beginning  of  Corn  bury' ».,  ' 
ad  ministration  war  between  France  and 

England  was  kindled.  It  extended  to  their  American  ttoloniea.  This 
contest,  known  as  "  Queen  Anne's  War,"  lasted  about  eleven  years,  and 

uij  irbo  no  riclilj  deMTva  tho  public  BbhorreDCC.  In  iplU  ol  bla  noble  descent,  lib 
bebsTJor  waa  Irifiicg,  meiu,  vid  cxtraTftgast.  It  wu  not  uncommon  1o\  him  M  drasa  in 
»  woman'i  habit,  snd  then  to  pslrol  (he  fort  In  which  he  lived.  Such  freaks  of  low 
humor  eipoaed  him  lo  tbe  uniTcml  contempt  of  the  whole  people  Their  Indlgnallon 
wu  kindled  by  bti  dopotic  rule.  Mvage  blgotiy,  Insatiable  avarice  and  Injustice,  not  onlj- 
to  the  public,  but  even  his  private  credllon" 

*  Caleb  Heathcole  wu  a  *on  of  the  w^caltb^  Mayor  of  Chester,  England,  flia  oldest 
brother,  flir  Ollbert  Heathcotc,  was  lb>^  Jinlt  PraddenVot  the  Bank  of  Engknd  and  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  Caleb  wu  affluiced  1o  a  beautiful  maiden,  and  ttwt  his  bachelor 
brother  Qllbert  to  Me  her.  Snritten  bf  her  cbanni,  QUbert  lupplaoted  his  brother,  when 
Caleb  sought  relief  from  the  pangs  of  disappMntriNnt.  took  ref  ug«  with  hla  uncle  la  Now 
Toik,  and  afterward  married  a  daughter  of  William  ("  Tangier")  Smith,  of  Long  Island. 
He  found  Weatchetler  County,  be  wrote  in  IT04,  "  the  moM  lieathenbli  country  I  ever 
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was  ended  by  the  treAtj  of  Utreoht  in  1713.  Iti  ravages  in  the  colonies 
were  chiefly  felt  by  the  English  in  Mew  England  and  farther  east.  The 
Five  Nations  had  made  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  French  in  Canada, 
and  they  stood  as  a  barrier  against  incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians 
into  Kew  York.     That  province  enjoyed  peace  during  the.  long  war. 

John,  Lord  Lovelace,  succeeded  Oorn- 
bury  as  Grovemor  of  New  York.  He 
did  Aot  reach  the  proTince  until'  near 
the  dose  of  1T08,  when  he  found  the 
Assembly  and  the  people  strongly  demo- 
cratic in  their  political  yiews.  The  rery 
▼ices  of  the  late  governor  had  disciplined 
them  to  the  exercise  of  resistance  to  op« 

pression  and  to  aspire  to  self-go¥erament,  and  secured  to  them  the  exer> 
cise  of  rights  which  might  haye  been  postponed  for  many  years. 

The  new  governor  was  cordially  received  by  the  people,  and  his  course 
was  judicious.     He  called  a  new  Aa^mbly  in  April,  1709,  who,  tanght 


acNATim*  OF  Loao  lovklack. 


nGMATUBB  OV  CAPTAIK  UTOOU>tBY. 


by  experience,  refused  to  vote  a  pennanent  reyenue  without  appropria- 
tion, but  resolved  to  raise  an  annual  revenue  and  appropriate  it  specifi- 
cally.    This  would  make  the  servants' of  the  crown  dependent  upon  the 


taw  which  called  theuuelvet  Chrittiani,"  there  being  not  the  "  least  footsteps  of 
Teligion. "  Sabbaths  were  spent  in ' '  vain  sports  and  lewd  derision. ' '  As  colonel  of  milltin 
he  ordered  his  captains  to  require  the  men  in  everj  town  to  appoint  readers  of  the  Scrip- 
tures on  Sundays,  and  if  they  refused,  to  call  their  men  under  arms  on  Sundays  and 
spend  the  day  in  mUitary  exercises.  They  chose  "  readers."  Heathootc  was  Mayor  of 
the  dty  of  New  York  from  1711  to  1714 ;  Judge  of  Westchester  County ;  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  of  the  colony  ;  surveyor-general  of  the  proTince  for  somo 
time,  and  from  1715  till  1731  was  receiver-general  of  the  customs  for  all  North  America. 
Colonel  Heathoote's  last  will  was  dated  February  99th,  1719.  He  left  his  large  estate  to 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  James  do  Lancey. 
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peopls  for  llieir  aaluies.  TUa  Aasemblj  allowed  a  fiim  disposition  to 
aacert  and  maintun  all  tbe  popular  rights  which  thej  bad  scqnired,  and 
now  Mrly  began  the  contest  in  the  province  of  New  York  between 
democracjr  and  abaolntism,  which  ended  in  permanent  victory  for  the 
former  at  the  close  of  the  old  war  for  indep^idence  three  fourths  of  a  cen- 
tuij  afterward. 

Before  the  issue  concerning  the  rerenne  had  fairlj  assumed  positive 
form  Ixird  Lovelace  died.  His  lieotenant,  Kicbard  Ingoldsby*  (the 
contestant  with  Leieler  for  power  in  1691),  succeeded  him.  During 
Ingoldsbj's  administration  of  eleven  montlis  another  feeble  attempt  was 
made  to  conquer  Canada. 

In  this  enterprise  the  provinoe  of  New  York  engaged  with  great 
zeal.  The  Assembly  appointed  commissioners  to  procure  the  mate- 
rials for  war  and  transportation  ; 
inued  bills  of  credit  (Xew  York's 
first  paper  money),  and  tlirougji 
the  powerful  influence  of  Colonel 
Peter  Schuyler  secured  the  neu- 
trality and  warm  friendship  of  tlie 
Five  Nations. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey 
raised  an  army  of  about  two 
thousand  men,  and  Francis  Nichol- 
son, Andros's  lientenont-govemor, 
was  made  the  chief  commauder 
of  these  forces.  T!ie  little  army 
moved  from  Albany  for  Montreal 
before  the  close  of  June,  and  early 
rzTER  BcirvvtJiB.  in  August  they  bad  halted  at  the 

southern  end  of  Lake  Chomplain. 
There  thoy  waited  long  for  tidings  of  the  departure  from  Boston  of  a  prom- 
ised English  tleet  destined  to  attack  Quebec.  No  such  tidings  came,  and 
the  sadly  disappointed  soldiere,  as  in  1691,  were  compelled  to  return 
to  their  homes,  their  ranks  thinned  liy  sickness  and  death.      This  event 

*  Itlclianl  Ingoltlsby,  who  came  lo  Hev  Vork  in  IWl  In  conitnaad  of  forces  sent  nilli 
Onvcrnor  SlougliWr.  Iiad  served  aa  a  field  officer  la  HolUud.  We  bavc  observHl  lila 
conduct  lit  New  York  fn  preceding  pnges.  He  returned  lo  England  on  furlougb  in 
16M,  and  wm  absent  Heveml  years,  leaving  Ills  wife  and  children  in  New  York  n'illi 
ncanty  mcam  of  support.  He  wna  commlsaioned  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Xeir  York  aniV 
New  Jerwy  In  1708.  but  dirt  not  return  until  1708.  On  the  dmlh  o(  Govcnior  I.ov<.-Ih(v 
lie  ndiniaiiitercd  tbc  government  until  (be  nrrlvnl  of  Qi>temor  Hualer. 


moquois  sachems  is  enoland.  I3n 

caused  mnch  irritation  in  tlie  public  mind,  and  weakened  the  CJinfidencc 
of  the  Five  Nations  in  the  puissance  of  Great  Britain. 

Colonel  Schuyler,*  mortified  and  alarmed  by  the  apathy  and  neglect 
of  the  home  government,  which  seemed  unoonscions  of  the  importance 
to  British  int«reet8  in  America  of  effecting  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
went  to  England  tlie  next  year,  at  hie 
own  expense,  to  aronee  the  court  and 
people  to  vigorous  action  in  support  of 
the  momentous  cause  he  had  espoused.  He 
persuaded  a  sachem  from  each  Iroquois 
nation  to  accompany  him,  that  the  Con- 
federacy might  t<e  certified  of  the  immense 
strength  of  Great  Britain.  Tlic  presence 
of  these  barbarian  kings -produced  a  great 
sensation  throughout  tlie  realm,  especially 
in  London.  MuUitudee  followed  tlie  dusky 
monarcbe  wherever  they  went.  Their  por- 
traits soon  appeared  in  the  print-sho])s. 
The  queen  caused  them  to  bo  covered  witli 
scarlet  mantles  edged  with  gold.  They  were 
feasted  at  banquets ;  witnessed  military 
reviews  ;  saw  a  part  of  the  niiglity  British 
navy  ;  in  a  word,  they  were  shown  tlie  glories  of  the  kingdom,  and  were 
deeply  impressed  by  the  evidences  of  Britisli  power.  They  were  con- 
veyed to  tlie  palace  of  St.  James  to  stand  before  the  queen  ;  and  they 
gave  belts  of  wampum  and  signed  their  totetna  to  documents  as  pledges 
of  their  friendship  and  fidelity. 

The  grand  objects  of  Schuyler's  mission  were  accomplished.  Tlie 
friendship  and  loyalty  of  the  Five  Nations  were  secured  for  the 
English  forever,  and  the  Iroquois  were  mode  willing  to  join  the 
latter  in  an  attempt  to  conquer  Canada.  The  new  British  ministry 
authorized  a  campaign  for  the  purpose.     Henry  St.  John  (Lord  Boling- 

*  Peter  Scbufler  was  ooeof  Uie  moat  useful  men  in  Ilia  province  for  n  period  of  ■Imoit 
forty  years.  He  was  Ihe  flrat  Mayor  of  Albany,  and  Ibere  led  the  movement  agnlnst 
Leislcr.  In  Oovenior  Fletcher's  Couacil  lie  porfanned  moat  important  public  service. 
He  was  not  only  a  stalesmsn,  but  Ihe  foremost  military  leader  in  the  province,  n»  hia 
operalionEi  BgainM  the  French  iu  Caaadu  show.  Ab  Commbuinner  of  Indian  Affilm.  lie 
wielded  polenlial  influence  over  ttic  Iroquois  Confederacy,  and  liy  hi»  courage,  akill,  and 
goodness  won  the  affections  of  tbe  while  people  aud  the  Indians.  The  latter  called  him 
"Brother  Quedor."  When  Qovernor  Hunter  retired,  Schuyler,*!  Preaident  of  tbe 
Countil.  became  acting  governor  of  Ihe  provinee.  Aa  aucli  he  dlaplared  (treat  wiadoiD 
and  energy  h(  h  trying  pcrioi 
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broke),*  the  Secretary  of  State,  planned  a  naval  expedition  against 
Quebec  to  co-operate  witk-«^land  force  of  provincials  to  proceed  from  the 
Hudson  River  and  attack  Montreal. 

A  fleet  of  irar-shlpfl — transports  and  store-ships — ^bearing  marines  and 

regular  troops  was  sent  to 
Boston  early  in  the  summer 
of  1711  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  ^  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker.  He  sailed  from 
that  port  with  about  seven 
thousand  regulars  and  pro- 
vincial troops  on  the  10th 
of  August.  Like  Braddock, 
the  haughty  commander  dis- 
dained the  opinions  and  advice  of  experienced  subordinates,  and  lost  eight 
of  his  transports  and  nearly  one  thousand  men  among  the  rocks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  expedition  was  abandoned,  f 
Meanwhile  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  had  formed  a 
provincial  army  for  the  capture  of  Montreal  and  the  holding  of  the  upper 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  These  were  under  the  command  of 
Nicholson,  who  held  a  general's  commission.  They  marched  from 
Albany,  four  thousand  strong,  toward  Lake  Ohamplaiu.  Among  them 
were  six  hundred  Iroquois  warriors.  Hearing  of  Walker's  disaster,  these 
troops  also  abandoned  the  expedition  and  returned  home.  So  ended  in 
failure  the  third  attempt  of  the  English  to  conquer  Canada. 

Robert  Hunter,  a  Scotchman,  succeeded  Lord  Lovelace  as  Governor 
of  New  York.  He  had  risen  in  military  rank  from  a  private  soldier 
to  brigadier-general.  His  literary  accomplishments  had  gained  for  him 
the  friendship  of  Addison  and  Swift,  and  his  handsome  person  and 

*  Henry  St.  John,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  was  born  in  1678,  and  became  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  1701.  In  1704  he  was  made  Secretary  of  War,  and  left  office  with  a 
change  in  the  ministry  in  1708.  In  1710  he  became  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Aifairs,  and  was  the  principal  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1718.  He  had  been 
created  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  and  became  prime-minister  a  few  weeks  before  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne.  Being  known  as  a  Jacobite,  he  now  fled  to  France,  and  entered  the 
serrioe  of  the  Pretender,  who  appointed  him  his  prime-minister.  In  1720  he  married  a 
French  lady,  and  was  permitted  to  return  to  England  in  1728.  He  died  in  1751.  Boling 
broke  was  a  good  writer  and  brilliant  orator.  Pope  addressed  his  **  Essiiy  on  3Iuu"  to 
St.  John. 

f  '*  According  to  Harley,"  says  Smith,  in  his  Ilistory  of  Netn  Tork,  "  this  exiXHlition 
was  a  contriTanoe  of  Bolingbroke,  Moore,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ilarcourt  to  choat 
theupublic  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  latter  of  these  wa^^  plciuH-d  to  sity,  '  Nu  gov- 
ernment was  worth  serving  that  would  not  admit  of  such  iKlvunta.!riH>iiH  Join. '  " 
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Intiiinating  manners  had  won  the  hand  of  a  peerefls — Lady  Haj.  By  her 
inflaenoe  he  obtained  the  appointment  first  to  the  office  of  Lieatenant- 
Govemor  of  Virginia,  and  then  Gk>vemor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
With  Hunter  came  three^  thousand  German  Latherans,  refugees  from 
tiie  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by 
the  persecntions  of  the  King  of 
France,  and  had  taken  refnge  in 
England.  The  qneen  and  Par- 
Uament  sent  them  to  America 
free  of  expense.  They  settled 
some  on  Livingston's  Manor, 
some  in  the  valley  of  the  Scho- 
harie, others  on  the  Upper  Mo- 
Imwk  at  the  '^German  Flats," 
and  somo  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  they  built  a  Luther- 
an church,  A  large  portion  of  these  refugees  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  became  the  ancestors  of  much  of  the  German  population  in  that 
State.     A  few  wont  to  North  Carolina. 

It  was  during  Hunter's  administration  that  the  Tuscaroras  fled  from 
North  Carolina  (1712)  and  joined  their  Iroquois  brethren  in  New  York, 
as  we  have  observed,  and  so  made  the  Confederacy  a  league  of  Six 

Nations.  In  tlie  same  year  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York  were  greatly  disturbed  by  appre- 
hensions of  an  impending  servile  insurrection 
there.  The  population  of  the  city  was  then 
about  six  thousand,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  were  negro  slaves. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  brisk  slave-trade 
carried  on  at  Now  York,  Newport,  and  Bos- 
ton, for  since  the  revolution  (1688)  this  trade 
had  been  thrown  open.*  The  slaves  in  New 
York  were  held  in  the  most  abject  bondage, 
and  the  masters  were  forbidden  by  law  to  set 
them  free.  In  1709  a  slave- market  was  established  at  the  foot  of  Wall 
Street,  wliere  tlioy  were  sold  and  hired.     A  slave  caught  out  at  niglit 
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♦  The  Stuarl  kings  <if  P^ntfland  Inul  cliftrtcn!*!  slavc-ikalhig  <!onip)iiii(9<,  iiml  (JlnirU-M 
II.  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  were  HhurulioldcrH  in  them.  In  171H  iiii 
English  comiiany  oblnincd  the  ]>i'ivil('<re  of  Kupplyin<;  the  S)iiuuKii  r<ilonicH  in  AhH'Hcii 
with  African  slaves  for  tliirty  yeai*s,  stipulatinic  to  deliver  one  Inindred  and  forty  four 
thoustmd  neirro  slaves  within  that  peritxl.     One  <|uarter  of  the  K(<N-k  of  the  eoinp.inv  was 
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without  a  lantern  and  a  lighted  candle  in  it  was  put  in  jail  and  his  master 
was  fined  ;  and  the  authorities  pledged  themselves  that  the  prisoner 
should  receive  thirtj-nine  lashes  at  the  whipping-post  if  the  master 
desired  it.  Other  punishments  for  offences  were  sometimes  very  cruel. 
Human  nature  revolted,  but  chieflj  under  a  mask.  From  time  to  time 
the  slaves  made  some  resistance.  In  one  case  thej  murdered  a  white 
family  in  revenge. 

'^  Conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all.^*  A  rumor  spread  that  a  plot 
of  the  negroes  to  murder  the  white  people  and  burn  the  city  had  been 
discovered.  A  sense  of  impending  peril  filled  the  town  with  terror.  A 
riot  that  occurred  at  that  moment,  during  which  a  house  was  burnt 
and  several  white  people  were  killed,  intensified  the  alarm.  The 
magistrates  acted  promptly.  The  jail  and  other  strong  places  were 
immediately  filled  with  suspected  slaves.  Almost  without  evidence 
nineteen  suspects  were  found  guilty  of  conspiracy,  and  were  summarily 
hanged  or  burnt  alive.  A  similar  scene  occurred  thirty  years  after- 
ward. 

Hunter^ s  administration  was  marked  by  frequent  and  violent  contests 
between  the  chief  magistrate  and  the  Assembly,  the  latter  boldly  assert- 
ing that  they  possessed  an  inherent  right  to  legislate,  not  from  any  com- 
mission or  grant  from  the  crown,  but  from  the  free  choice  and  election 
of  the  people,  wlio  ought  not,  nor  justly  could  be  divested  of  their  prop- 
erty, by  taxation  or  otherwise,  without  their  consent."  The  governor 
could  not  assent  to  this  republican  doctrine,  and  the  Assembly  would  not 
i-ecede  a  lino. 

Hunter  loved  ease  and  quiet.  These  disputations  wearied  him.  At 
one  time  he  wrote  :  "  I  have  spent  three  years  in  such  torture  and  vex- 
ation that  notliing  in  life  can  make  amends  for  it.'^  In  1710  failing 
hoiilth  comjwilcd  him  t<»  return  to  England,  when  he  left  the  goveni- 
nicnt  of  the  province  in  tlie  hands  of  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  the  senior 
nienibor  of  his  (\)uncil. 

AVilliani   Ihirnet'^  miccocilcd  Hunter  sw  (rovernor  of  New  York,  and 


l:ik<'ii  l>\    Kiiiir  l*Iiili|>  V.  i)f  S|miii,  ami  l^noj-n  .Viiiu!  of  Kn^laiid  ivsorvcil  Utr  hciNt-lf 
aiiiMlirr  «|(iarl('r. 

*  Williaiii  Itunii't.  a  son  of  t)ir  tMniiu'iif  Rishop  'Rnnu't.  avus  born  at  tlic  Tla^uc  in 
|(1.*<H.  anil  had  William  llw  Prinrc  iif  Oianirc  (aflcrwanl  William  III.  of  Knii^huul)  fi»r  his 
pHirathn*.  lie  hail  luM-n  rn.<;-a.u:iil  in  piihlic  oiricc  in  London  when  he  was  ap|)oinliHl 
(iovrrnor  of  Ni'W  York  and  TS'i-w  .Iitm-v.  lie  n'acluMl  Nrw  V(H*k  in  SrplcmlH-r.  lT'i<». 
Ili>  adniinislralioii  w.-is  popular.  On  llii- arrrssion  of  (iroi'irr  II.  hr  was  IransfiTH'd  to 
Ihi*  ^rtiMrnmml  of  Ma.v«..M-hnsrils  and  Nrw  llampshiri'.  in  17'iS.  lli*  is  rrpit'st-ntcd  a> 
majr>^lir  ill  HialiH'r.  I'lank  in  maiiiiiT.  willv  and  hriliianl  in  convfi'salion.  lli*  was  also 
a  I  lr\i  T  urlliT      <Mivrnn»r  Ihinirt  dird  in  lli»s|on  in  Si'pU'inlMT.  IT'-Ml. 
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inlierited  his  political  discomforte  ;  but  he  soon  fonnd  a  cure  for  them  in 
his  own  disposition  and  the  exerciee  of  common  Bensc.  His  administra- 
tion of  abont  eight  years  (1720-28)  was  generalljr  serene  and  mora  bene- 
ficisl  to  t)ie  province  tlion  any  which  had  preceded  it.  Indeed,  it  was 
mora  C|uiet  than  any  which  sncoeeded  it  in  die  colonial  period.  Toward 
the  last  he  incurrad.  the  enmity  of  a  powerful  body  of  merchants  who 
controlled  the  Assembly,  and  his  position  was  made  so  uncomfortable 
that  he  was  transferred  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts  at  his 
own  reijuoet. 

Governor  Buniet  was  a  scholar, 
but  not  a  recluse,  and  soon  became 
very  popular.  He  "  was  gay  and 
condescending,"  affected  no  pomp, 
bnt  visited  every  family  of  rapu- 
tation,  and  often  diverted  himself 
in  free  converse  with  the  ladies, 
by  wl)om  be  was  much  admired. 
He  made  few  changes  among 
pnblic  officers.  IIo  called  Dr. 
Cud  wall  ad  cr  Golden  and  James 
Alexander  to  the  Council  Board. 
They  wera  both  men  of  learning 
and  sterling  worth.     Golden   wss 

a  philosopher,  and   was    apeeially  vtilliam  bukhbt. 

familiar    with    the    aEFairs    of  the 

colony  and  with  matters  pertaining  to  the  Indians,  and  the  latter  was 
an  able  lawyer  and  man  of  business.  The  governor's  most  trusted  con- 
fidant was  Chief-Jostice  Lewis  Morrie. 

The  Assembly,  in  response  to  the  governor's  first  message  to  them, 
ratnmed  a  most  cordial  address,  and  voted  him  a  five  years'  support. 
Everything  was  done  to  promote  harmony  and  good  feeling.  Such  con- 
fidence did  the  governor  repose  in  the  integrity,  wisdom,  and  patriotism 
of  the  Assembly  that  he  did  not  dissolve  them,  but  continued  them  on, 
session  after  session,  until  jealousy  was  excited  by  the  self-interest  of 
certain  merchants. 

Since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  a  large  and  increasing  trade  had 
been  carried  on  between  merchants  in  New  York  and  Albany  and  the 
French  in  Canada,  in  gooda  salable  among  tlie  Indians.  The  Iroqnois, 
who  wera  thus  compelled  to  buy  most  of  these  goods  from  the  Franoh, 
as  "  middle  men,"  at  a  high  price,  complained  to  the  commiseiouere  of 
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Indian  Afiairs,*  becaoM  tlie  trade  was  injorioos  to  them.     Wiee  men 
in  and  ont  of  tlie  Aaaemhlj'  perceirod  the  danger  tbat  might  ensue  to  the 
friendahip  between  the  Fire  Kations  and  tlie  English  by  this  continaal 
trade  interconrae  with  the  French,  for  the 
Jesuit  miMionariea  were  now  more  active 
than  ever  in   tlieir  endeavors  to  alienate 
the  Iroqoois  from  the  Engli^li  and  to  win 
tliem  to  tho  French  intereat.     A  law  was 
finally  paased  prohibiting  this  intcr-colonial 
traffic.     The  governor  also  perceived  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  control  of  Lake  On- 
tario for  the  l>enefit  of  trade  and  tliesecarity 
of  tho  friendahip  of  tho   Six  Nations,  so 
as  to  frnstrate  tlie  designs  of  tlie  French. 
Accordingly,  in  1722,  with  the  eanction  of 
BKAL  OP  CADWALLADBH  coujEH.     tlio  Aesembly,  he,  caused  a  trading- house  to 
be  erected  at  Oawego,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Onondaga  River.     These  measures  at  once  created  ^  strong  opposition 
to  the  provincial  government  among  tlte  merchants  engaged  in  the  inter- 
colonial trade,  and  excited  the  indignation  and  alann  of  the  French 
in  Canada,  for  they  saw  tliat  their  trade  and  their  dominion  were  botli 
in   peril.     Tlic   latter  immediately  proceeded   to   erect  a  strong  store- 
house at  tho  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  and  to  repair  the  fort  there. 
Unable  to  prevent  this  work,  tlie  governor  caused  a  fort  to  be  built  at 
Oswego,  at  his  own  private  expeuse,  for  the  protection  of  the  trading 
post  and  trade  there.     The  French  were  incensed  and  made  threats,  but 
pnidently  curbed  their  wrath. 

This  state  of  things  disturbed  the  political  trnnqniility  of  the  province. 
Party  spirit  grew  apace,  and  there  finally  arose  such  a  clamor  against  the 
''  permanent"  and  "  unconstitutional  "  Assembly  that  the  governor  dis- 
solved them.  There  was  great  excitement  at  the  ensuing  election,  and 
when  the  new  Assembly  met,  in  the  spring  of  1727,  the  majority  of  the 


■  Tlia  commisijioners  of  Indian  Ailiiirs  realdcd  nt  Altmii]:.  Tlicy  served  ax  such 
wiihout  MlariM,  bnt  the  advaniagra  an  traders  wtiich  llitir  jxraliion  gave  them  wii» 
iimple  cocnpensHtloii.  For  man;  years  William  Jolmsoii  (nuulc  Sir  William  la  ITSA)  was 
the  sole  CommlMlooeT  of  ladian  Affsln  and  became  very  weallhj,  especially  la  land. 
It  was  the  buaineis  of  the  comoiiulooers  to  malnlaio  thu  frieudehip  of  Uie  Iroquois.  Tfaey 
received  and  distributed  the  mooeysand  preseDts  provided  tor  tlial  purpose.  Aaecrelai; 
was  paid  tor  keeping  a  record  of  these  transaction!).  At  llie  breiiklng  out  of  the 
Revolution,  power  wielded  by  Sir  William  J<duison  alone  passeil  again  Into  the  tiatids  of 
n  commit  Ice. 
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members  were  ill-afieoted  toward  tlie  chief  magistrate.  His  removal 
earned  neceaur;  to  insure  tlie  public  tranqnillity,  and  on  April  15th, 
1T2S,  Qovemor  Burnet  surrendered  into  tbe  hands  of  Jobn  Montf^mery 
(or  Montgomerie),  Lis  appointed  successor,  tlie  groat  seal  of  the  province.* 
Uontgomerj  was  a  Scotchman.  lie  was  bred  a  soldier,  and  Lad  held 
a  place  at  court  and  also  a  scat  in  Parliament,  lie  was  much  inferior  to 
his  predecessor  in  abilities,  and  made  no  pretODsione  to  scholarship. 
Loving  his  ease,  he  allowed  public  affaire  to  flow  on  placidly,  and  during 
the  three  years  of  his  administration  notliing  of  special  public  importance 


(Pnm  «  fflit  la  Smllh'i  "  BMori  ol  Nn  York.") 

occurred  in  the  colony  excepting  tbe  repeal  of  the  law  (1729)  probibiting 
the  trade  with  the  Canadians.  This  repeal  was  efiected  through  the 
influence  of  tlio  ioterested  merchants.     This  trade  worked  mischief. 

Glovemor  Montgomery  died  on  July  1st,  1731,  wheu  the  eliief  com- 
mand of  the  province  devolv^  on  Kip  Van  Dam,  the  senior  member  of 
the  Council  and  an  eminent  and  wealthy  merchant.  Van  Dam  £lled  the 
office  well  until  August  1st,  1732,  when  William  Cosby  arrived  bearing 
a  commisuon  as  governor  of  the  province  of  New  York. 

Just  before  the  death  of  Montgomery  a  settlement  of  the  long-con- 
tinued controversy  about  the  boundary-line  between  New  York  and  Oon- 

■  Tbe  proTlacUl  Mai  of  New  York  «m  changed  (■*  In  oilur  provimm)  on  Ihe  acow- 
don  of  auccealve  tnooarclu.  There  wen  two  great  leil*  of  New  York  mide  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  on  wlih±  appeared  an  efigj  of  ■  yuam  and  Indian*  ""^'ng  prea- 
enu,  dmllar  to  Ibe  device  on  the  seal  on  page  IDS.  The  Mali  of  the  three  Qeorga  each 
bore  the  efflgy  of  ■  king,  with  Indiaiu  rngklng  preaenta,  but  modlfled  In  design.  The 
levene  ot  eu^  seal  was  dmllar. 
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necticut  was  definitely  eettieii.     Tlie  parthion-line  agreed  upon  in  16fii 
being  conaidered  fraiidnlent,  nttempta  were  afterward  made  to  effect  a 
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failed.     Coeby's  judges,  James  De  Ltinoej  uid  Adolpli  Philipw,  were 

the  governor's  personal  friends  and  willing  in^tnimenta.  Lewis  Korrii, 
tliB  able  chief-jastioe  of  tlie  province  for  twenty  years,  denied  the 
jnrisdiction  of  the  conrt ;  but  the  trial  went  on, 
and,  of  course,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  gov- 
ernor. Morris  published  his  Opinion,  and  Was 
punished  by  the  governor  by  dismissal  from  tlie 
liigh  oflico  of  chief -justice,  and  tilling  it  by  the 
appointment  of  De  Lancey  without  even  the 
formality  of  consulting  his  council. 

The  sympatliies  of  the  people  were  witli  Van 
I>am,  and  these  high-Iianded  proceedings  pro- 
voked intense  public  indignation.  They  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  democratic  newspaper  and 
a  trial  in  wliich  popular  liberty  and  the  freedom 
of  the  pniBS  were  vindicated.  This  famous  trial 
was  the  moat  conspicnous  event  of  tho  adminis-  "™  mobbib  Aimn. 

tration  of  Governor  Cosby. 

"William  Bradford  iasned  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  the  province 
of  Xew  York,  io  October,  172.^,  called  the  New  York  Gazetts.  lie 
was  the  Government  printer,  and  his  Gazette  was  controlled  by  Cosby 
and  his  political  friends.  Bradford  had,  first  as  an  apprentice  and  after- 
ward as  a,  business  partner  for  a  short  time,  tho  sou  of  a  widow  among 
the  Palatines  who  came  with  Governor  Hunter,  John  Peter  Zengor. 


The  opponents  of  Cosby  induced  Zeiiger  to  establish  a  newspaper  that 
might  be  an  organ  of  the  democratic  party — a  tribune  of  the  people.  It 
was  first  issued  in  November,  1733,  and  was  named  the  Sew  York 
Weekly  Journal.     Yan  Dam  stood  at  the  back  of  Zenger  financially. 

Tlio  Journal  made  vigorous  warfare  upon  the  governor  and  his  oflidal 
friends,  as  well  as  upon  public  measures.  It  kept  up  a  continuous 
fiifiillade  of  squibs,  lampoons,  and  satires  ;  and  it  finally  charged  the 
governor  and  his  council  with  violating  the  rights  of  the  people,  the 
illegal  assumption  of  power,  and  the  perversion  of  their  official  stations 
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for  selfish  purposes.     The  Assembly,  which  was  a  '' pennaneiit"  one 
and  very  obsequious,  received  its  share  of  animadversion.^ 

These  attacks  were  endured  by  the  officials  for  about  a  year,  when,  ia. 
the  autumn  of  1734,  the  governor  and  council  ordered  certain  copies  of 

Zenger's  paper  to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman.  Then  they  caused  the  arrest 
of  the  publisher,  and  he.was.<^t  into  prison  on 
a  charge  of  libelling  the  government.  The 
Grand  Jury  refused  to  find  a  bill  of  indictment 
for  this  offence,  but  he  was  held  by  another 
process — ir^fomuUion.  James  Alexander  and 
William  Smith,  the  eminent  lawyers,  became 
his  counsel.  Unable  to  give  bail,  he  was  kept 
in  jail  until  early  in  the  next  August,  when  he 
WHS  brought  to  trial  in  the  City  llall,  New  York. 
The  case  excited  intense  interest  throughout  the 
whole  country,  for  it  involved  the  great  subject 
of  liberty  of  speech  a'^  ^  of  the  press. 
^^  Meanwhile  an  association  called  tlio  SdAs  of  Liberty  had  worked 
diligently  for  Zenger.  The  venerable  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Phila- 
dolpliia,  then  eighty  years  of  age  and  the  foremost  lawyer  in  the  country, 
was  engaged  as  the  prisoner's  counsel.  On  the  hot  morning  when  the 
trial  began  the  court-room  was  densely  crowded.  Chief-Justice  De 
Laucey  presided.  A  jury  was  impanelled.  The  prisoner  pleaded  ^  Not 
guilty,'  but  boldly  admitted  the  publication  of  the  alleged  libel,  ami 
offered  full  proof  of  its  justification.  The  ^attorney-general  (Bradley) 
had  just  risen  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  such  proof,  when  the  veiier- 
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*  niustmtive  of  tho  obsequious  deference  whidi  v(m  then  paid  in  the  colonies  even  io 
|in  insignificant  scion  of  nobility,  a  contemporary  writer  relates  that  when  the  ytiunic 
Lord  Augustus  Fitzroy,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  a  favorite  of  the  king,  arrived  in 
New  York,  in  the  fall  of  1782,  on  a  visit  to  the  governor  (and  who  was  induced  to  innrry 
his  daughter),  the  corporation  of  the  city  waited  upon  tlie  young  man  "  in,  a  full  body. 
and  the  recorder  addressed  his  lordship  in  a  speech  of  congratulation,  return! ns;  Iiini 
thanks  for  the  honor  of  his  presence,  and  presented  him  the  Freedom  of  the  City  in  a 
gold  box." 

Smith,  the  historian,  speaking  of  the  marriage  of  the  young  lord  to  Cosby's  diaighter. 
says :  "  The  match  was  clandestinely  brought  about  by  the  intrigues  of  Mrs.  Conby,  Lord 
Augustus  being  then  on  his  travels  through  the  provinces  ;  and  to  blind  his  relutionti  and 
secure  tho  governor  from  the  wrath  of  his  father,  a  mock  persecution  was  iustituteil 
against  Campbell,  the  parson,  who  had  scaled  the  wall  of  the  fort  and  solemnized  the 
nuptials  without  a  written  license  from  the  governor  or  any  publication  of  tlie  banns." 
The  duke  refused  to  acknowledge  the  wife  of  his  son,  and  the  ambition  of  her  (larents 
was  wofully  disappointed. 
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Able  Hamilton  anexpectedly  entered  the  room,  his  long  white  hkir  flowing 
over  bis  shoulders  inate&d  of  being  mkde  into  a  qneoe,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  da;.  Tlie  excited  sndienoe,  most  of  them  in  sympath;  vith  the 
prisoner,  arose  to  their  feet,  and  in  spite  of  tlie  voice  and  frowns  of  the 
chief -justice,  waved  their  hats  and  shonted  load  hnzzas.  When  silence 
prevailed  the  attoraej -general  took  the  ground  that  facts  in  jnstiUca- 
tion  of  an  alleged  libel  were  not  admissible  in  evidence.  The  conrt 
enst^ned  him," 

"  Wlien  Hamilton  arose  a  mnrmnr  of  applsneo  ran  tlirongh  the  crowd. 
In  a  few  eloquent  sentences  he 
scattered  to  the  winds  the  soph- 
istries which  supported  the  per- 
nicious doctrine,  '  the  greater  the 
trnth  the  greater  tho  libel.'  Ho 
declared  that  tho  jury  were 
themselves  judges  of  the  facts 
and  the  law,  and  that  they  were 
competent  to  judge  of  the  gnilt 
or  innocence  of  thoaccnsed.  He 
reminded  them  that  they  were 
the  sworn  protectors  of  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  privileges 
of  their  fellow -citizens,  which, 
in  this. instance,  liad  been  violated 
by  a  most  outrageous  and  vindic- 
tive series  of  persecntions.  He 
conjured  tbem  to  remember  that 
it  was  for  them  to  interpose  between  tho  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  violators 
of  the  law  and  their  intended  victim,  and  to  assert,  by  their  verdict,  in 
the  fullest  manner  tho  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  prees,  and  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  people  over  their  wanton  and  powerful  oppressors. 

■  Ur.  De  Lancer  exerdsed  much  srtdtnfj  puwer,  and  wu  always  Impatient  of  anj 
oppoaltioa.  One  llluatntlve  lutaoca  1017  nilHce.  Jamw  Akxauder  and  Wllllwn  Smhli 
were  leading  Isvy en  In  the  provlace.  Ai  counael  for  Zenger,  they  Interposed  exception* 
to  the  indictment  of  Ihetr  cUent  on  information  at  Che  rptiag  term.  They  alaa  quee- 
tkoied  tlie  TaUdlty  of  the  commlMiDn  of  the  chiet-JiuUce.  l^iey  made  a  motloa  that  theie 
exceptions  ihonld  be  filed.  De  Lanc^  refuaed  to  recdre  the  exception*.  "  You  Ihoa^t 
to  haTe  gained  a  great  deal  of  applauee  and  popnlsrlty  by  oppoetngthli  court,"  be  said; 
"  but  you  have  brought  it  to  (hii  point,  that  either  we  muM  go  from  the  Bench  or  you 
inuat  go  from  the  Bar."  Be  then  Iwued  an  order  excluding  them  tiom  any  further 
practice  Id  that  court.  This  diiaolTlng  Zeoger'a  counael  caund  hli  frienk  to  seek  the 
•errlcea  of  Andrew  Hamilton. 
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"  Notwithetanding  tlie  charge  of  tlie  cliief-jnatice  was  njiully  »>lv<'r 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  gr^at  advocate,  the  juij,  after  brief  delilx^'niii'. 


returned  a  verdict  of  '  Xot  guilty.'     Then  a  sliout  of  triumph  went  np 
from  the  Tiiuttitudc,  and  Jlauiilton  was  borne  out  of  tlie  court-room  upon 
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tl:io    slionlders  of  the  people  to  a  grand  entertainment  whicli  had  been 

prep&red  for  him.     On  the  following  day  a  public  dinner  was  given  him 

\yy  th-e  citizens.     At  the  close  of  September  following,  the  corporation  of 

tlie  city  of  New  York  presented  to  Mr.  Hamilton  the  Freedom  of  the 

Oity  and  their  thanks  in  a  gold  box  weighing  five  and  a  half  ounces, 

made  for  the  occasion.     In  this  document  they  cordially  thanked  him 

for  liis  *  learned  and  generous  defence  of  the  rights  of  mankind  and  the 

liberties  of  the  press,'  and  for  his  signal  service  which  *  he  cheerfully 

axidertook,  under  great  indisposition  of  body,  and  generously  performed, 

refusing  fee  or  reward.' 

''  This  triumph  of  the  popular  cause,  this  vindication  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  this  evidence  of  a  determination  of  the  people  to  protect 
their  champions,  and  this  success  of  an  organization  in  its  infancy,  which 
appeared  in  power  thirty  years  later  under  the  same  name — *  Sons  of 
Liberty' — was  a  sure  prophecy  of  that  political  independence  of  the 
colonies  whicli  Avas  speedily  fulfilled.  Yet  the  stupid  governor,  stag- 
gered by  the  blow,  could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  propliecy, 
and  only  his  death,  a  few  months  after  tliis  trial,  put  an  end  to  his  vin- 
dictive proceedings."  * 

Governor  Cosby  died  on  March  10th,  173(5. 


♦  Jjosdng's    Our   Gtiintry,  I.,   368-70.      Gouverncur  Morris,    it  is    reported,    said; 

**  Iiutteafl  of  dating  American  lilKTty  from  the  Stamp  Act,  I  trace  it  to  the  persecution  of 

Peter  Zcnger,  because  tliat  event  revealed  tlie  philosophy  of  freedom  both  of  thought 

and  speech  as  an  inborn  human  right,  so  nobly  set  forth  in  Milton's  Treatise  on  Uii- 

"  licensed  Printing. " 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

From  the  arrival  of  Governor  Goeby,  in  1732,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Seven  Years'  "War  between  France  and  England  (1765-62),  wliich  is 
known  in  America  as  the  ^'  French  and  Indian  War,"  the  history  of  the 
province  of  New  York  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  the  operations  of  a 
violent  party  spirit  engendered  by  selfish  men  struggling  for  power. 
Let  ns  turn  for  a  moment  from  this  unpleasant  subject  to  take  a  brief 
glance,  through  the  optics  of  contemporary  writers,  at  the  character  of 
society  in  the  city  and  province  of  New  York  at  that  period. 

The  population  of  the  province  at  the  time  we  are  considering  did  not 
exceed  one  hundred  thousand.  There  were  many  discouragements  to 
settlements.  The  dread  of  hostile  incursions  by  the  French  and  Indians 
on  the  north  ;  the  transportation  hither  from  Great  Britain  of  ship-loads 
of  felons  ;  tlie  oppressive  nature  of  navigation  laws  ;  the  avarice,  bigotry, 
and  tyranny  of  some  of  the  governors  who  had  been  sent  to  rule  the 
province,  and  the  lavish  grants  of  much  of  the  best  land  in  the  colony  to 
their  favorites  and  instruments,  were  special  hindrances  to  a  rapid  increase 
of  population.  The  holders  of  large  estates  rated  their  lands  so  high 
that  poorer  persons  could  neither  buy  nor  lease  farms.  The  price  of 
labor  was  so  enormously  high,  because  of  the  sparse  population,  that  the 
importation  of  negroes  had  become  a  prime  industrial  necessity,  and  they 
were  then  very  numerous  in  the  province.  The  Dutch  language  was  yet 
80  generally  used  in  some  of  the  counties  that  sheriffs  found  it  difficult 
to  procure  persons  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  English  tongue  to 
serve  as  jurors  in  the  courts.  The  manners  of  the  people  were  simple 
and  various  according  to  locality  and  condition.  The  prevalence  of  the 
Dutch,  the  German,  the  English,  and  the  French  (Huguenots)  in  certain 
places  modified  manners. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  where  there  was  constant  intercourse  with 
Europe,  particularly  with  Great  Britain,  the  London  fashions,  i^mch 
modified  however,  were  followed  ;  yet  these  were  sometimes  disused  in 
England  by  the  time  they  were  adopted  here.  Among  the  wealthier 
classes  considerable  luxury  in  table,  dress,  and  furniture  was  exhibited, 
yet  tlie  people  were  not  so  gay  as  in  Boston,  whore  society  M'as  almost 
purely  English,  and  i>roeentccl  gi-cater  cidtivation.     In  New  York  wealth 
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«M  more  eqnallj  diBtribntod.     There  wm  tui  aspect  of  oomfort  through' 
oat  society. 

New  York  Cit;  wu  mora  social  in  its  character  than  aaj  other  placo 
<m  the  continent.  It  now  had  a  mixed  popnlation,  atnrdy  in  individual 
character  and  coemopolitan  in  feeling.  Society  presented  an  almost 
even  snrfaoe  of  equality  and  independence.  It  consisted-  chiefly  of  mar- 
chants,  shop-keepers,  and  tradesmen.     Their  recreations  irere  nmple. 


The  men  enjoyed  themselves  at  a  weekly  evening  clab,  and  tlie  women 
freqnented  ninsical  concerts  and  dancing  assemblies  with  their  hosbands 
and  brothers.  The  women  were  generally  comely  in  person,  dressed 
with  taste,  were  notable  honsekeepere,  managed  their  honseholde  with 
neatness  and  thrift,  and  made  happy  homes.  They  seldom  or  never 
engaged  in  gaming,  as  was  the  habit  of  fashionable  women  in  England 
at  that  time. 

Both  sexes  were  very  neglectful  of  intelloctnal  cultivation.     They  read 
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very  little,  Tho  scliools  were  of  a  low  order,  "  The  inBtriictora  Maiit 
inatnietion,"  wrote  a  contemporary,  "  Thronyh  long  and'  Khainufnl 
neglect  of  all  tlie  arts  and  aciencea,  our  commoa  Bpoecli  is  extremely 
corrupt,  and  the  evidences  of  a  had  taste,  both  as  to  thought  and  lan- 
gaage,  are  viaible  in  all  onr  proceedings,  private  and  public."  A'irtiie 
vas  predominant.  The  women  were  modeet,  sprightly,  nnd  good- 
bumored  ;  and  there  was  diffused  thronghout  Bociety   an 


degree  of  domestic  folieity,  both  in  the  city  and  province.  Tlio  mer- 
chants and  traders  had  a  Jilgli  reputation  for  honeatj  and  fair-dealing, 
and  tjie  t>eo]j]e  everywhere,  in  town  and  country,  were  euber,  iiiduetrioTis, 
and  hospitable,  yet  eagerly  intent  upon  gain. 

The  ]>eop]e  were  generally  religious.  Tim  jn'incipal  church  organiza- 
tioiiB  were  the  Dutch  Reformed,  tjie  Lutheran,  the  Englisli  Episcopal, 
and  tliu  ri-usljyterian.     There  was  inucli  latitndiiiarianiBin,  much  freedom 
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of  thought  and  action  among  the  people,  that  fostered  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence. They  were  not  bound  hand  and  foot  bj  rigid  religiouB  and 
political  creeds,  as  were  the  people  of  New  England,  but  were  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  toleration  inherited  from  the  first  Dutch  settlers, 
and  theological  disputes  were  seldom  indulged  in. 

New  York  society  possessed  the  elements  of  a  noble  State.  These 
elements  entered  into  the  political  and  social  structure  of  the  common- 
wealth after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  the  grand  result  now 
manifested  to  the  world.* 

On  the  death  of  Governor  Cosby,  Kip  Van  Dam,  tlie  senior  councillor, 
again  prepared  to  assume  the  functions  of  governor.  When  he  called 
for  the  seals  of  oflBce,  etc.,  he  was  informed  that  Cosby  had  suspended 
him  from  the  Council  Board  several  months  before.     This  had  been 


*  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  in  lior  Memoirn  of  an.  Amrrimn  huhj,  lias  left  us  wimG 
charming  pictures  of  social  life  at  Albany,  wiicro  tlic  iNipuiation  wuk  cliicHy  of  l)ut(*h 
.  descent,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  were  more  simple  than  at  New  York.  She  tarricnl 
among  them  awhile  at  the  time  we  are  considering.  She  says  the  houst's  were  v<'iy  neat 
within  and  without,  and  were  built  chiefly  of  stone  or  brick.  The  streets  were  bnmd  and 
lined  witli  shade  trees.  Each  hou.s(;  had  its  garden,  and  iK'fore  each  door  a  trti;  was 
planted  and  shaded  the  "  stoops"  or  porches,  which  were  furnished  with  spacious  scats 
on  which  domestic  groups  were  seated  on  summer  evenin.i^s.  Each  family  ha<l  a  cow, 
fed  in  a  common  i)a.sture  at  the  end  of  the  town.  At  evening  the  herd  returne<l  alto- 
gether of  their  own  accord,  with  their  tinkling  bells  hung  at  their  necks,  along  the 
wide  and  grassy  street,  to  their  wonted  sheltering  trit-s,  to  Ixi  milked  at  their  masters' 
doors. 

On  ple&sant  evenings  the  "  ntooiw"  were  fille<l  with  grouiw  of  ohl  and  young  of  Iwth 
sexes  discussing  grave  questions  or  gayly  chatting  and  singing  together.  The  mi.schiev- 
ous  gossip  was  unknown,  for  intercourse  was  so  free  and  friendship  so  real  that  there 
was  no  place  for  such  a  creature  ;  and  politicians  8(;ldom  disturbed  these  social  gather- 
ings. A  jK'culiar  social  custom  arranged  the  young  people  in  congenial  companies,  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  lx)th  sexes,  quite  small  children  being  admitted,  and  the 
association  continued  until  maturity.  The  result  was  a  i^erfect  knowledge  of  each  other, 
and  happy  and  suitable  marriages  prevailed. 

The  summer  amusements  of  the  young  were  simple,  the  principal  one  being  what  we 
call  7>t>wf c«,  often  held  upon  the  pretty  islands  near  Albany,  or  in  "  the  bush,"  These 
were  days  of  pure  enjoyment,  for  everybody  was  unrestrained  by  conventionalities.  In 
winter  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  Hudson  would  be  alive  with  merry  skaters  of  both  sexes. 
Small  evening  parties  were  frequent,  and  were  generally  the  sequel  of  quilting  parties. 
The  young  men  sometimes  enjoyed  convivial  parties  at  taverns,  but  habitual  drunkenness 
was  extremely  rare. 

African  slavery  was  seen  at  Albany  and  vicinity  in  its  mildest  form.  It  was  softencnl 
by^  gentleness  and  mutual  attachments.  It  appeared  patriarchal,  and  a  real  blessing  to 
the  negroes.  Master  and  slave  stood  in  the  relation  of  friends.  Immoralities  were  rare. 
There  was  no  hatred  engendered  by  neglect,  cruelty,  or  injustice  ;  and  sudi  excitements 
as  the  "  Negro  Plots"  of  1712  and  1741  in  New  York  City  were  impossible.  Industry 
and  frugality  ranked  among  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  jxiople. 
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done  secretly,  that  George  Clarke,  an  Engliah  adventurer  iLnd  one  of 
Oosby'B  tools,  might  become  preeidcot  of  the  Council.     Clarke,  as  auch, 
now  aeenmed  tlie  office  of  lieutenant-governor.     Van  Dam  would  not 
yield,  and  tKe  "  rival  governors"  proceeded  to  act  independent) 3'  of  oacJi 
other.     Thia  atate  of  things  involved  tlio  Aesombly  and  the  corporation 
of  Kew  York  City  in   fierce  contentions,  and  the  public  excitement 
became  so  intense  that  open  insurrection  was  threatened.     It  waa  finally 
allayed  by  the  confirmation  of  Clarke's  claim  by  the  home  goveniment. 
Hia  administration  was  marked  by  continual  contests  witli  the  A&scmbly. 
It  terminated  in  September,  1743,  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  George  Clinton 
as  governor  of  the  province,*  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and 
the  father  of  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, the   cuinmnnder-in-chicf 
of  the  British  forci.-s  iii  Amer- 
ica during  a  portion  of  the  old 
war  for  iiide|M!iideiiee. 

The  most  conGpiciions  event 
of  Clarke'B  udiriiiiii'tratioti  was 
tliat  known  os  the  "  ^egru 
Plot,"  in  1741.  Causes  simi- 
lar (o  those  wjiich  made  the 
inhabitanta  of  tlie  city  dread 
a  sen-ilc  insurrection  in  1712 
{see  page  l'i>*)  excited  tJiem 
at  this  time.  As  before,  tlie 
tongiio  of  minor  sounded  aii 
alarm  wJiicJi  produced  a  panic. 
A  Iwld  robbery,  almost  si- 
clarkb'b  HONiiHENT  AT  cuEBUiHG.  multaneous  tires  jn   different 

parts  of  tlio  city  (tliough  in 
the  day-time),  idle  words  spoken  by  negroes,  and  the  grumbling  of  some 
black  people  who  bad  been  brought  into  the  port  in  a  Spanish  priKo-ship 
and  sold  into  slavery,  combined  in  suggesting  to  the  excited  minds  of  the 


*  Sir  Oeorge  Clarke  was  a  prominent  man  in  New  York  lor  QFarl;  half  a  t pntui?.  He 
wai  a  nalive  ot  England,  was  a  lawyer,  married  Miss  Iljdc,  a  relative  of  Oovernor 
Comburj.  and  waa  appointed  eecretarf  of  the  province  of  New  York  in  1708.  He  was 
a  ihrewd,  thrifty  man,  and  left  America  with  a  large  fortune,  like  that  of  Ciwb)-  mjsleri- 
ouaty  gathered.  He  aalled  for  England  in  174S.  On  his  pawnge  he  wa*  raptiiml  by  a 
French  Cruiser,  but  was  soon  releaaod,  when  the  British  Oovernmctit  indeninitl^  him 
for  his  louses.  Itcliring  to  ahandaome  estate  near  Cheshire,  he  tlic<l  there  u(  an  advanced 
age  Id  ITW.     HIa  wife,  a  womaa  of  fine  accomplishineulii,  dUtl  in  Xew  York. 
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people  suspicions  of  «a  couspiiucy,  and  creating  a  fearful  panic.  The 
people  were  deaf  to  reason.  The  magistrates  and  lawyers  ^^  lost  tlieir 
heads,"  and  by  their  acts  increased  the  pnblic  alarm. 

False  accusers  charged  negroes  wiU^  incendiarism,  robbery,  and  con- 
spiracy to  bum  the  city  and  murder  the  white  people.  Ycry  soon  the 
jail  and  apartments  in  the  City  Hall  were  crowded  with  the  .accused. 
The  keeper  of  a  low  tavern  and  brothel  (John  Iluglison),  his  wife,  and  a 
strumpet  who  lived  with  them  were  accused  by  an  indented  servant  girl 
of  sixteen  (Mary  Burton)  of  complicity,  with  negroes  named,  in  the 
robbery  and  in  a  conspiracy  to  burn  the  town  and  destroy  the  iiihabi taints. 
She  had  been  tempted  by  fear  and  seltishnese,  by  threats,  and  by  ])roni- 
ises  of  money  and  freedom  from  her  master  (Ilughson)  to  *^  tell  all  she 
know" — in  other  words,  to  make  false  accusations  and  to  bear  false  testi- 
mony. She  declared  that  her  master  and  mistress  received  and  concealeil 
the  stolen  property  from  negroes  whom  she  named,  conferrud  with  some 
of  the  slaves  about  burning  the  city  and  killing  the  inliubitaiits,  and  that 
her  master  threatened  to  poison  her  if  she  exposed  him  ;  wliilu  the 
negroes  swore  tliey  would  burn  her  alive  if  she  revealed  tlieir  secret. 
She  said  her  master  and  mistress  and  the  bawd  whom  they  harbored  were 
the  only  white  persons  present  at  the  plotting  with  the  negrf>es.  The 
excited  and  credulous  magistrates  received  this  absurd  story  and  others 
uttered  by  the  lying  servant  girl  as  truth. 

Without  the  semblance  of  justice  or  of  common  sense,  and  moved  by 
the  unsupported  assertions  of  Mary  Burton,  the  magistrates  committed 
persons  to  the  jail.  The  excited  lawyers  perplexed  and  terrified  the  poor 
prisoners,  and  the  half-dazed  jurors  found  the  tavern- keejxsr,  his  wife, 
and  their  wretched  boarder  guilty.  They  were  hanged.  Eighteen 
negroes  were  also  hung  in  a  green  vale,  the  site  of  the  modern  Five 
Points ;  eleven  were  burned  alive,  and  fifty  were  sold  into  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies.  Three  of  the  colored  people  were  burnt  on  the  site  of  the 
(present)  City  Hall,  one  of  whom  was  a  woman.  All  who  suffered  at 
that  time  were  undoubtedly  innocent  victims  of  groundless  fright  created 
by  imaginary  danger.  This  *'  reign  of  terror"  continued  about  six 
montlis,  when  a  day  was  set  apart  for  public  thanksgiving  for  the  *'  great 
deliverance." 

The  '^  Negro  Plot"  may  be  classed  among  the  conspicuous  delusions 
of  modem  times.  It  is  a  counterpart  in  wickedness  and  absurdity  to  the 
^'  Salem  Witchcraft"  delusion  in  the  preceding  century. 

There  was  another  and  a  peculiar  sufferer  at  this  time — a  victim  of 
false  accusations,  perjury,  and  bigotry.  His  name  was  John  Ury,  his 
profession  a  schoolmaster  and  a  nonjuring  minister  of  the  Clmrcli  of 
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E}iglaiid.  lie  waa  cliai'ged  witli  being  a  Jeanit  prieet  in  disgaiae,  and 
was  accTiBcd  of  inciting  tlie  tiegroee  to  bnm  the  goyemor'a  Loaae,  which 
^vaB  the  first  of  the  almost  eiiualtaneous  Area  ttlretidy  alladed  to.  The 
(iiily  witnesses  against  liim  were  the  perjured  Mary  Burton  and  a 
daughter  of  tlio  tavern-kcGpcr  juet  lianged.  Tlie  latter  was  hrought  from 
a  felon's  cell  and  pardoned  on  Uio  condition  that  she  shonld  give  certain 
testimony  against  the  accused.  Site  swore  that  Ury  had  counselled 
negroes  to  buni  the  ^vemor's  house  (which  the  governor  himself 
declared  had  4>eon  accidentally  set  on  firo  tlirough  the  careleBsneea  of 
ft  plnmber  while  soldering  a  tin  gutter) :  that  he  Jiad  practised  the  rites  of 
(lie  Homan  Catholic  Chnrcli  ninong  the  negroes  in  her  presence  at  lier 
fatjier's  house,  and  that  he  received  confessions,  etc. 

Competent  testimony  of  respectable  citizena  to  the  con trary-~ that  he 
was  n  schoolmaster  and  a  clergyniaii  of  the  Church  of  England— was 
dearly     given,    hut 
was  not  liceded.  The 
diargc  of  the  chief- 
justice  (De  Jjiincey) 
and_    the    upccch   of 
tjie  attorney -general 
(Bradley)  were  large- 
ly      mere       tirades 
against    |»opory  and 
warnings  against  its  secret  einissarios.  Themis- 
led  jury  were  easily  persnaded  to  prononnce 
poor  Ury  guilty,  and  the  bigoted  court,  taldng 
advantage    of  an  unrepealed   statute   against 
priests,  sentenced    him  to  be   hanged.     Ury 
protested  iiis  innocence  to  the  last  moment. 
The  chief  instrument  in   bringing  this  evi- 
dently innocent  man  to  the  scaffold  waa  tiio 
disgraceful  statute  which  condemned  to  death 
ARMS  or        every   Roman    Catholic    priest    who    shonld 
.  \-oIuntarily   come   into    the    province.      (See 

p.  126.) 
In  the  whole  of  the  wretched  business  of  the  "Negro  Plot"  not  a 
single  charge  of  conspiracy  was  proven  by  a  competent  witness. 

Sir  George  Clinton*  published  his  commission  as  Governor  of  New 
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on  tlie  day  of  liis  arrival,  September  20th,  1743.     He  held  the 
ft^ci^  ten  years.     Clinton  was  wholly  unfitted  by  his  training  and  dispo- 
i  for  the  chief  ina  gist  racy  of  a  people  like  those  of  New  York — 
rdy,  independent,  and  courageous  ;  free-thinkers  in  politics  and  irrc- 

^ihle  aspirants  for  self-government. 

-A.fter  a  peace  between  France  and  Great  Britain  for  more  than  thirty 

rs,  during  which  time  the  American  colonists  enjoyed  comparative 

i"cjr\^c»se,  war  was  again  kindled.     It  was  declared  in  March,  1744.     The 

ctoloni.sts  promptly  rose  in  their  might  and  donned  their  armor.     The 

t^t:i.-nggle  tliat  nnsned  contiiHied  about  fonr  years,  and  is  known  in  Amcri- 

crii.li   liistory  as  Kiiifj  (reffrfjea    W(u\  because    George  II.  of    England 

€z^r=.pon^ed  tlie  cause  of  tlie  Empress  of  Austria,   the  celebrated  Maria 

TherL'sn.     In  Europe  it  was  known  as  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 

fi^ioii. 

Tills  war  was  Jiot  dii^tlngiiislicd  by  many  stirring  events  in  America. 
The  iiu)st  injportant  wuvS  tlie  capture  of  Louisburg  and  its  strong  for- 
tress, on  tiie  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  tlie  French  had  constructed 
aifter  the  treaty  of  rtreciit  at  a  cost  of  1^5,500,000.  William  Shirley,* 
:i  <jco<h1  soldier  and  energetic  statesman,  was  then  Govenior  of  Massa- 
clmsctts.  lie  ])erf('ive(l  the  importance  of  Louisburg  in  the  coming 
contort,  and  plans  f(»r  its  capture  were  soon  perfected  by  the  Legislature 
<.»f  ]\[assac!iusetts.  lie  asked  England  for  aid  in  the  enterprise,  and  Ad- 
miral AVarren  was  ordered  to  Boston  from  the  West  Indies  with  a  fleet 
an<l  troops.  Uhode  Island,  Xew  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  furnished 
tlieir  proper  <]n(»ta  of  men.  New  York  sent  artillery,  and  Pennsylvania 
sent  provisions.     Tims  conniiou  danger  was  teaching  the  necessity  for  a 


of  NcwfonndlaiKl  in  1732.  In  1743  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  New  York,  nnd  liad 
a  ^uinuUiion.s  lulniinlstration  for  ten  years.  He  was  unlettered,  and  of  irritable  tern- 
IH'nunent.  In. all  liLs  controversies  witli  the  New  York  Assembly  he  was  ably  assisted 
by  the  mind  an<l  ix'n  of  Dr.  Cadwallader  Golden.  His  chief  opponent  wa^  Daniel  Hors- 
manden.  at  one  lime  chief- justice  of  the  colony.  He  quarrelled  with  all  the  political 
factions  in  the  colony,  and  returned  home  in  1758,  when  he  was  given  the  sinecure  of 
Governor  of  Greenwicli  Hospital.  In  1745  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  Ked, 
and  in  1757  admind  of  the  Fleet.  Again  €k)vemoF  of  Newfoundland,  he  di6d  there  in 
1761. 

*  William  Shirley  was  born  in  Sussex,  England,  in  1698,  and  died  at  Roxbury,  Mass., 
in  1771.  He  came  tt)  Boston  in  1734,  and  practised  tlie  profession  of  a  lawyer  there. 
Active  in  public  affairs,  he  was  appointed  Goveraor  of  Massachusetts  in  1741,  and 
liecnimc  a  skilful  military  leader  in  the  .French  and  Indian  War.  He  was  also  a. skilful 
diplonuuist.  For  a  while  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America. 
In  1759  he  was  conunissioiuHl  lieutenaut-genend  and  governor  of  one  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  but  returned  to  Boston  in  1770.  He  built  a  Hue  mansion  at  Roxbury,  bi  never 
o<-<-upie<l  it.  •  . 
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political  union  of  the  English  American  colonies  fully  thirty  years  before 
snch  nnion  was  effected. 

The  colonial  forces,  commanded  by  General  William  Pepperell,* 
thirty-two  hundred  strong,  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1746,  and 
were  joined  by  Warren  at  Canseau  with  ships  and  troops.  The  com- 
bined forces,  four  thousand  in  number,  landed  not  far  from  Louisburg  at 
the  close  of  April,  took  the  French  by  surprise,  and  speedily  began  a 
vigorous  siege  of  the  strong  fortress.  Finally  a  combined  attack  by  sea 
and  land,  at  the  close  of  Jnne,  compelled  the  French  to  surrender  the 
fortress,  the  city  of  Louisburg,  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  to  the 
English.  The  mortified  French  ministry  sent  the  Duke  d'Anville  the 
next  year  with  a  powerful  naval  armament  to  recover  M'hat  had  been 
lost,  and  to  desolate  the  English  settlements  along  the  New  England 
coasts.  Storms  wrecked  many  of  his  vessels,  and  disease  soon  wasted 
hundreds  of  his  men.  The  duke  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise without  striking  a  blow.  The  New  England  people  regarded  these 
misfortunes  of  the  enemy  as  a  providential  interference  in  their  favor. 

Meanwhile  New  York  had  been  vigilant  and  active.  Its  immense 
frontier  on  tlie  north  exposed  it  to  easy  inroads  of  the  common  enemy. 
The  Iroquois  formed  a  trustworthy  but  not  an  omnipotent  defence.  The 
garrisons  at  Albany,  Schenectady,  and  Oswego  were  strengthened,  and 
the  erection  of  block-houses  was  begun  on  the  upper  Hudson. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautions  five  hundred  French  Canadians  and 
Iluron  Indians  and  a  few  disaffected  Iroquois  warriors  swept  down  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Hudson  late  in  the  fall  of  1745,  as  far  as  Saratoga,  leav- 
ing there  a  horrible  record,  and  spreading  the  wildest  alarm  among  the 
frontier  settlements  far  and  near.  The  invaders  were  commanded  by 
M.  Marin,  an  active  French  officer.  They  had  rendezvoused  at  Crown 
Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  where,  at  the  suggestion  of  Father  Piquet, 
4he  French  Prefect  Apostolique  to  Canada,  it  was  resolved  to  sweep 
down  toward  Albany  and  cut  off  the  advancing  English  settlements. 

Saratoga  was  a  scattered  village  on  the  flats  at  the  junction  of  tlic  Fish 
Creek  and  the  Hudson  River,   near  (present)  Schuylerville.     It  coni- 

*  William  Pepperell  was  born  in  Maine  in  1696,  and  died  there  in  1759.  His  father 
was  a  Welshman,  and  was  made  an  apprentice  to  a  fisherman  when  he  came  to  New 
England.  His  son  became  a  merchant.  Liking  military  life,  he  was  frequently  engaged 
in  fighting  Indians.  In  1727  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  Council,  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  held  the  office  thirty-two  consecutive  years.  He  became  an  eminent  juiist,  and 
was  made  chief -justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1780.  After  his  successful  expedition 
against  Louisburg  he  was  kniglited  (1745),  and  was  apiwinted  colonel  in  the  royal 
army  ;  then  a  major-general,  and  lieutenant-general  in  1759.  For  two  years  (1756-58) 
he  was  Acting-Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
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prised  aboat  thirty  families,  many  of  them  tenants  of  Philip  Schnyler, 
brother  of  the  Mayor  of  Albany,  and  owner  of  all  the  lands  in  the  vicinity. 
The  invaders  murdered  Mr.  Schuyler,  plundered  and  burnt  the  village, 
and  carried  away  over  one  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  including 
negroes,  as  captives.  Mr.  Schuyler's  house,  with  his  body  in  it,  was 
burned.  On  the  following  morning  the  invaders,  after  chanting  the  Te 
Deuniy  departed  for  Canada  with  their  plunder  and  prisoners. 

The  energetic  Governor  Shirley,  flushed  with  the  victory  in  the  east, 
contemplated  the  conquest  of  the  entire  French  dominions  in  America. 
His  general  plan  of  operations  was  similar  to  that  of  former  expeditions'^ 
for  the  capture  of  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

Governor  Clinton  favored  the  project,  and  the  Assembly  voted  aid. 
The  erection  of  block-houses  on  the  northern  frontiers  was  authorized, 
also  a  new  eiaission  of  bills  of  credit.  Bounties  were  raised  for  vol- 
unteers, and  provision  was  made  for  supplies  of  all  kinds.  The  Six 
Nations  were  invited  to  meet  the  governor  at  a  conference  at  Albany, 
at  which  appeared  representatives  of  other  colonies.  Tiie  object  of  the 
conference  was  to  engage  the  Iroquois  to  fight  for  the  English  iii  the 
conflict  supposed  to  be  impending.  This  conference  was  held  in  the 
summer  of  1746. 

William  Johnson,  a  nephew  of  Admiral  Warren,  and  then  in  tiio 
prime  of  young  manhood,  had  been  appointed  Indian  commissioner  in 
place  of  Colonel  Schuyler,  who  had  long  performed  the  duties  of  that 
office  most  efficiently.  Johnson  had  made  great  efforts  to  arouse  the 
Mohawks,  among  whom  he  lived,  to  make  war  on  the  French.  At  the 
time  appointed  for  the  conference  he  appeared  on  the  hills  overlooking 
Albany  at  the  head  of  a  large  number  of  the  Iroquois  chiefs,  habited  and 
painted  like  the  barbarians.  Among  these  were  leaders  from  the  Dela- 
wares,  the  Susquehannas,  the  River  Indians,  and  the  Mohegans  of  Con- 
necticut, all  eager  to  raise  the  hatchet  against  the  French.  The  confer- 
ence was  satisfactory.  The  Indians  were  dismissed  with  presents,  and 
Johnson  was  famished  with  arms  and  with  instructions  to  send  out 
war  parties  from  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  annoy  their  enemies  on  the 
border. 

The  British  ministry  failed  to  send  promised  assistance  to  the  colonies, 
and  Shirley's  grand  project  was  abandoned.  From  this  time  no  actual 
hostilitieB  of  importance  occurred  within  the  province  of  New  York  or 
on  its  frontiers  in  several  yeartf ;  but  the  annals  of  Kew  Hampshire,  on 
its  eastern  border,  for  two  years  thereiifter  present  a  long  and  mournful 
catalogue  of  plantations  laid  waste  and  colonists  slain  or  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  the  French  and  Indians.     The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at 
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Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  October,  1748,  ended  hostilities   between    France 
and  England  and  the  American  colonies  for  a  time. 

During  the  whole  administration  of  Governor  Clinton  rancorous  party 
spirit  carsed  the  province.  He  had  passed  a  greater  portion  of  his  life 
in  the  royal  navy,  and  had  learned  and  practised  its  imperious  ways. 
These  ways  were,  of  course,  often  offensive.     lie  loved  his  ense  and 

good  cheer,  was  kind-hearted 
and  good-humored,  and  tried 
to  control  the  storms  of  pas- 
sion around  him.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  surviving  poli- 
ticians who.  h:"l  quarrelled 
throughout  the  administra- 
tions of  Cosby  and  Clarke  were  as  rancorous  and  active  as  ever.  He 
tried  to  propitiate  both  parties,  and  failed,  of  course.  The  xYssombly 
persistently  refused  to  yield  an  iota  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and 
their  independence  vexed  and  woi*ried  Clinton. 

Unfortunately  for  the  governor  and  the  province,  Clinton  made  Chief- 
Justice  Dc  Lancey  his  conlidant  and  guide.  De  Lancey  was  a  politician 
of  exquisite  mould,  and  then  wielded  almost 
absolute  sway  over  the  Assembly  and  the 
j)eople.  At  length  the  governor  and  the 
chief -justice  quarrelled  over  their  cups  at  a 
banquet.  The  latter  swore  he  vrould  be  re- 
venged ;  and  from  that  time  Clinton  found 
no  peace  in  public  life.  Dc  Lancey  was  im- 
placable. He  pursued  the  governor  as  a 
personal  and  political  enemy  with  the  tenacity 
of  a  hound,  and  stirred  up  opposition  to 
CUnton's  authority  and  his  measures  every- 
where. Wielding  power,  the  governor  dealt 
some  hard  blows  in  return.* 

An  open  rupture  between  the  governor  and  the  Assembly  occurred  in 
1749.     Under  instructions  from  the  king,  Clinton  demanded  from  the 


SEAL  OP  JAMES  DE  LANCEY. 


♦  James  De  Lancey  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1703,  and  died  tlicre,  17C0.  He 
was  educated  in  England,  studied  law  there,  and  soon  after  his  return  (1729)  was  iiiade  a 
jufitice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  province.  He  became  chief -justice  in  1733.  He  was 
lieutenant-governor  and  acting-governor  of  the  province  for  several  years,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  province  in  politics  and  legislation.  IMr.  Dc  Lancey 
was  one  of  the  foimders  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College.  His  wife  was  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  Colonel  Caleb  Heathcotc. 
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Assembly  the  grant  of  a  permanent  revenue  for  five  years,  that  he  might 
be  independent  of  the  people.  As  in  times  past,  the  Assembly  refused 
to  grant  it.  The  governor  unwisely  told  them  that  their  authority  to 
act  at  all,  and  the  political  rights  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed 
depended  upon  the  breath  of  the  monarch  whom  he  represented,  and  he 
threatened  to  punish  them  if  they  did  not  comply  with  his  wishes.  The 
Assembly  boldly  said  in  substance  : 

*'  Your  conduct  is  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  in  violation  of  our  privileges, 
and  we  will  not  comply  with  your  demands." 

In  this  quarrel,  whicli  continued  until  the  end  of  Clinton's  administra- 
tion, the  unfortunate  governor  was  placed  in  a  delicate  and  even  a  fal«e 
position.  lie  was  bound-  to  obey  his  instructions  in  making  the  demand, 
at  the  same  time  he  felt  that  the  attitude  of  the  Assembly  was  essentially 
right,  and  ho  urged  upon  the  home  government  the  propriety  of  making 
concessions  to  the  popular  leaders.  Strangely  enough,  at  abont  this 
period  the  chief  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  faction,  led  by  the  chief- justice, 
became  the  popular  leaders  opposed  to  the  governor  and  tlic  crown. 

Wearied,  worried,  and  disgusted,  Govenior  Clinton  rosii^ned  his  office 
in  the  summer  of  1753,  and  on  September  7th  he  gave  into  the  liands  of 
his  successor.  Sir  Danvers  Osborne,  the  great  seal  of  the  province. 
Chief -Justice  De  Lancey  had  been  appointed  lieutenant-governor. 

Osborne's  administration  was  exceedingly  short.  He  was  received 
with  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  people,  and  was  magnificently  enter- 
tained by  tliQ  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York.  But  he  bore  royal 
instructions  more  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  than  those  whicli,  attempted 
to  be  enforced,  had  made  his  predecessor  odious  to  the  people.  lie 
learned  by  conversation  with  those  who  feasted  him  that  the  course  lie 
was  instruQted  to  pursue  would  be  highly  displeasing  to  the  people  and 
render  him  odious  in  their  estimation.- 

Having  been  greatly  depressed  in  spirits  by  the  recent  death  of  his 
wife.  Sir  Danvers  was  made  more  melancholy  by  the  gloomy  prospects 
before  him — continual  disputes  with  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
the  sport  of  factions,  and  a  tarnished  reputation.  He  said  to  De  Laneey 
in  a  plaintive  voice  : 

"  What  am  I  here  for  ?  I  shall  soon  leave  you  the  government.  I 
am  unable  to  bear  the  burden." 

Brooding  over  his  situation,  his  disturbed  reason  became  unseated,  and 
five  days  after  his  arrival  his  lifeless  body  was  found,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th,  suspetided  by  a  pocket-handkerchief  around  his  neck  to 
the  fence  of  the  garden  of  Mr.  Murray,  one  of  the  Council,  whose 
hospitality  he  was  enjoying. 
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De  Lancey  again  became  acting  Governor  of  New  York.  He  was 
now  placed  in  a  delicate  Bituation,  bat  ]ie  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
had  recently  been  a  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Assembly  in  his  perse- 
cution of  Clinton  ;  now  he  was  compelled  to  wear  the  mask  of  Janus  and 
rebuke  the  Assembly  pvblidy  for  not  obeying  the  royal  instructions  in 
granting  supplies,  while  he  secretly .  confederated  in  the  promotion  of 
measures  directly  opposed  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  crown.  The 
Assembly  wore  equal  dissemblers.  They  lauded  Dc  Lancey,  boasted  of 
their  loyalty,  and  declared  tliat  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  promote 
the  king's  semee.  At  the  same  time  they  firmly  resisted  taxation  with- 
out their  consent.  With  well-dissembled  zeal  De  Lancey  joined  the 
other  royal  governors  in  urging  the  British  Government  to  put  in  action 
a  scheme  of  general  taxation  in  America. 

De  Lancey  remained  the  political  head  of  the  province  two  years, 
when  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  a  captain  in  the  Britisli  navy,  ignorant  of  the 
country,  the  ])eople,  and  the  government  he  was  to  administer,  arrived 
at  New  York  (September,  1755)  bearing  the  commission  of  governor.* 
De  Lancey  really  continued  to  govern  the  province  for  about  five  years. 
Sir  Charles  was  a  plastic  instrument  in  De  Lancoy's  hands. 

The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was,  practically,  only  a  contract  for  a 
truce.  The  traditional  enmity  between  Franco  and  England  only 
slumbered.  The  Jesuits,  bearing  the  Cross  and  the  Lily,  had  discovered 
the  magnificent  country  around  the  great  lakes  and  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  revealed  its  riches  to  the  French  court.  French  missionary 
stations  and  trading- posts  were  established  deep  in  the  wilderness,  but  these 
did  not  attract  the  serious  attention  of  the  English  until  after  the  capture  of 
Louisburg,  when  the  French  began  the  building  of  strong  vessels  at  Fort 
Frontenac  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  erection  of  more  than 
sixty  forts  between  Montreal  and  the  site  of  New  Orleans.  In  1753  the 
Governor  of  Canada  sent  twelve  hundred  French  soldiers  to  occupy  tho 
Ohio  Valley  to  the  exclusion  of  the  English. 

At  the  time  we  are  considering  the  French  in  America  were  not  over 
one  hundred  thousand  in  number,  and  were  scattered  in  trading  settle- 
ments for  almost  one  thousand  miles  along  the  St.  Lawrence  Kiver  and 
our  immense  inland  seas  ;  also  at  points  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 


*  Sir  Charles  was  a  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  a  distinguislied  naval  commander 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  He  was  himself  a  naval  commander.  After  leaving  New 
YorlL,  he  was  appointed  (1757)  rear-admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  commanded  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Louisburg.  He  was  promoted  to  vice-admiral,  and  in  1764  was  a  member 
of  Parliament.  He  became  admiral  in  1770,  and  commanded  a  large  squadron.  Sir 
Charles  died  in  England  in  1780,  aged  about  sixty-seven  years. 
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tributaries.  The  EngliBli  numbered  more  than  a  million,  and  occupied 
a  line  of  territory  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  extent  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  in  the  form  of  agricultural  communities.  The  French, 
through  tiie  influence  of  the  Jesuit  priests  and  kind  treatment,  had  won 
the  friendship  of  the  barbarians  around  them. 

The  French,  on  the  English  plea  of  discovery  and  priority  of  occupation, 
claimed  jurisdictian  over  the  region  of  the  Oliio  River  and  its  tributaries. 
Tlie  King  of  England,  on  the  same  plea,  claimed  that  region,  and  granted 
to  a  company  of  London  merchants  and  Virginia  speculators  a  tract  of 
six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  there.  This  company  began  the 
establishment  of  trading-posts  on  this  domain.  Tlie  French  regarded 
them  as  intruders.     The  Indians  properly  said  : 

*^  Tlie  English  claim  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
French  claim  all  tlie  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Where  is  the 
Indian's  land  ?"  Echo  answered,  **  Where  ?"  etc.  The  rightful  claim 
of  the  first  occupants  of  tlie  soil  was  not  considered  by  the  voracious 
European  robbers. 

Apprehending  the  loss  of  their  trade  and  their  dominion,  the  French 
built  a  fort  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  ;  also  othei'H  near  the 
domain  of  the  English  company.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  sent  a 
remonstrance  to  the  French  commander  in  that  region  (St.  Pierre).  The 
bearer  of  the  despatch  was  young  George  Wasiiington,  then  lests  than 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  made  the  perilous  journey  witlr  two  or 
three  attendants.  The  Indians  were  hostile  to  the  English,  and  tlie 
French  were  their  traditional  enemies  ;  but  the  dangerous  journey  was 
performed  in  safety,  and  the  mission  was  executed  with  skill  and  judg- 
ment. Washington  returned  in  January,  1754,  with  an  unsatisfactory 
response  to  the  message  ho  had  delivered,  but  with  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. When  wine  was  in  and  wit  was  out  of  the  heads  of  the  French 
ofliccrs  at  their  commander's  table,  they  had  revealed  many  important 
secrets  to  their  sober  young  visitor. 

Satisfied  that  the  French  in  Canada  were  contemplating  aggressive 
war  upon  the  English  colonies,  the  latter  prepared  to  meet  the  blow. 
In  the  summer  of  1754  twenty-five  delegates,  representing  seven  English- 
American  colonies — New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland — met  in  convention 
at  Albany  to  renew  treaties  with  the  Six  Nations  and  to  consider  the 
important  subject  of  the  formation  of  a  colonial  confederacy.  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor De  Lancey  presided  over  the  convention.  The  treaty 
was  renewed,  and  in  July  Dr.  Franklin,  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania, 
presented  to  the  convention  a  plan  of  union  having  many  of  the  features 
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of  our  national  Constitntion.  It  was  adopted,  and  copies  were  sent  to 
the  several  colonial  Assemblies  and  to  the  imperial  Board  of  Trade  for 
ratification. 

The  history  of  this  plan  is  singular.  The  Assemblies  refused  their 
assept  because  it  seemed  too  aristocratic — giving  the  governor  to  be 
appointed  bj  the  king  too  much  power.  Tire  Board  of  Trade  rejected 
it  because  it  was  too  democratic — ^gave  too  much  power  to  the  people.* 

Meanwhile  war  had  actually  been  begun  near  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Ohio  River.  The  £nglish  Land  Company  had  begun  the  erection  of  a 
fort  on  the  site  of  (present)  Pittsburg.  The  workmen  were  driven  away 
by  French  soldiers,  who  finished  the  work  and  named  it  Fort  Duqiiesne 
in  honor  of  the  Governor  of  Canada.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  (Din- 
widdie)  sent  six  hundred  troops  under  Colonel  Joshua  Fry,  with  Washing- 
ton, commissioned  a  major,  as  his  lieutenant,  to  expel  the  French.  The 
advanced  corps  under  Major  Washington,  when  about  fifty  miles  from 
Fort  Duqucsne,  was  compelled  to  halt  and-  construct  a  stockade  (which 
was  called  Fort  Necessity)  and  prepare  for  resisting  a  detachment  of 
French  troops  which  had  been  sent  to  intercept  them.  Before  the  fort 
was  completed  a  party  was  sent  out  to  attack  the  approaching  foe.  Thia 
was  done  at  the  dead  of  night.  The  commander  of  the  French 
(Jumonville)  was  slain,  and  only  fifteen  of  his  fifty  men  escaped.  A 
larger  French  force  soon  invested  Fort  Necessity,  and  notwithstanding  it 
had  been  re-enforeed  by  troops  from  New  York,  Washington  was  com- 
])elled  to  surrender  on  the  morning  of  July  4th  and  return  to  Virginia. 
So  the  French  and  Indian  War  was  begun  in  the  colonies  about  two 
years  before  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  of  which  it  was  a  part, 
was  proclaimed  by  France  and  Great  Bntain. 

The  British  Government,  though  it  perceived  that  a  conflict  in 
America  was  impending  more  serious  than  any  which  had  yet  occurred, 
gave  a  very  small  amount  of  aid  to  the  English-American  colonies.  It 
dontributed  only  $50,000  and  a  commission  for  Governor  Sharpe,  of 

*  It  proposed  a  general  governmeDt  to  be  administered  by  one  chief  magistrate 
appointed  by  the  crown  and  a  council  of  forty-eight  members  cliosen  by  the  several 
legislatures.  This  council,  answering  to  our  Senate,  was  to  have  power  to  declare  war,  levy 
troops,  raise  money,  regulate  trade,  conclude  peace,  and  do  ipany  other  things  necessary 
for  the  general  good.  The  Board  of  Trade  had  proposed  a  plan  which  contained  all  the 
elements  of  a  system  for  the  utter  enslavement  and  dependence  of  the  Americans.  They 
proposed  a  general  government  composed  of  the  governors  of  the  several  colonics  and 
certain  select  members  of  the  general  councils.  These  were  to  have  power  to  draw  on 
the  British  Treasury  for  money  to  carry  on  the  impending  war,  the  sum  to  be  reim- 
bursed by  taxes  imposed  by  Parliament  on  the  colonists.  The  latter  preferred  to  do 
their  own  fighting  and  levy  their  own  taxes  independent  of  Great  Britain. 
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Maryland,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  colonial  forces.  Sharpe  did  not 
serve.  Shirley  put  forth  energetic  efforts  in  Massachusetts  ;  New  York 
voted  $25,000  for  military  purposes,  and  Maryland  voted  $30,000  for 
the  same  purpose. 

The  war  that  ensued  forms  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  our 
Bepublic,  but  the  plan  and  scope  of  this  work  precludes  the  possibility 
of  giving  an  account  of  even  important  events,  civil  and  military,  whicli 
have  occurred  outside  of  the  province  and  State  of  New  York,  excepting 
such  connected  with  its  history  as  may  be  necessary  to  elucidate  our 
subject. 

General  Edward  Braddock  was  sent  to  America  early  in  1755  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  provincial  forces.  In  April  he  met  in  confer- 
ence, at  Alexandria,  Va.,  six  colonial  governors — namely,  Shirley,  of 
Massachusetts  ;  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia ;  De  Lancey,  of  New  York  ; 
Sharpe,  of  Maryland  ;  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  Dobbs,  of  North 
Carolina.  They  planned  three  expeditions — one  against  Fort  Duqueene, 
to  be  commanded  by  Braddock  ;  a  second  against  Forts  Niagara  and 
Frontenac  (Kingston,  U.  C),  to  be  commanded  by  Governor  Shirley  ; 
and  a  third  against  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Cham  plain,  to  be  led  by 
William  Johnson,  the  Indian  commissioner.  A  fourtli  expedition  had 
already  been  arranged  by  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Gov- 
ernor Lawrence,  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  French 
Neutrals,  or  Acadians,  out  of  the  peninsula.  It  was  led  by  General 
Winslow,  of  Boston. 

The  expedition  against  the  Acadians  was  successful,  but  the  cruel 
circumstances  and  the  result  of  their  expulsion  justly  places  it  among 
the  great  crimes  of  history.  The  expedition  against  Fort  Duqueshe  was 
a  disastrous  faHnre.  Braddock  was  defeated  and  mortally  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  the  Monongahela  in  July.  Colonel  Washington  was  the 
only  of3cer  of  his  staff  who  remained  unhurt,  and  he  saved  the  remnant 
of  the  army  from  annihilation  by  conducting  a  masterly  retreat.  The 
expeditions  of  Shirley  and  Johnson  within  the  State  of  New  York  will 
be  noticed  presently. 
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CIIAPTErw  XII. 

Wiirr.K  politicians  of  the  baser  sort,  in  and  out  of  the  Xew  York 
Assenibly,  were  playing  disrepatable  games  in  which  the  best  interests 
of  the  coninionwoiilth  were  more  or  less  involved,  the  people  at  large, 
nlannod  by  the  evidences  that  a  war  was  a-kindling  at  their  very  doors, 
became  clamorous  for  tbc  adoption  of  measures  of  defence  against  their 
implacable  foe.  Heeding  these  clamors,  I)e  Lancey  convened  the 
Assombl}'  early  in  February  (1755),  and  in  his  message  to  them  ho 
desired  that  b«-ly  to  make  proper  provisions  for  putting  the  province  in 
a  state  of  suitable  defence,  to  secure  Albany  against  the  French  and 
Indians,  and  to  authorize  tlie  buildinar  of  a  strong  fortification  farther  up 
the  Hudson  River. 

The  Assembly  took  ]U'(»ni]it  action.  Utterly  disregarding  the  royal 
instructions  which  ])rohibited  the  further  issue  of  paper  money  by  the 
colony  unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  crown,  they  ordered  the  emis- 
sion of  over  8100,000  in  bills  of  credit.  They  authorized  the  levy  of 
eight  hundred  men  and  the  impressment  of  artificers,  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  provisions  to  the  French  colonies,  and  provided  funds  for 
arming  the  troops  and  for  making  presents  to  the  Indians  to  secure  their 
co-operation. 

It  w»8  at  this  juncture  that  active  preparations  for  the  expeditions 
against  Forts  Kiagara  and  Frontenac,  under  Sliirley,  and  Crown  Point, 
under  William  Johnson,  were  begun.  The  call  for  volunteers  and  levies 
was  cheerfully  responded  to.  The  troops  destined  for  these  expeditions 
were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Albany,  and  were  gathered  there  at  the 
close  of  June.  Those  who  were  to  follow  Shirley  consisted  of  certain 
regiments  of  regulars  from  !N'ew  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey, 
and  a  band  of  Indian  auxiliaries.  Those  who  were  to  follow  Johnson 
were  chiefly  New  England  and  New  York  militia,  nearly  six  thousand  in 
number.  Ship -carpenters  were  sent  to  Oswego  to  prepare  vessels  to 
cope  with  the  French  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  first  armed  schooner, 
carrying  a  dozen  swivel-guns,  was  launched  there  at  the  close  of  June. 

Johnson's  second  in  command  was  Colonel  Lyman,  of  Connecticut,^  who 


*  Phineas  Lyman  was  born  at  Durham,  Conn.,  about  1716 ;  died  iu  Wot  Florida  in 
1775.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  was  a  tutor  there.  He  \vtu  lin»t  u  mer- 
chant and  then  a  lawyer  in  Suffield,  where  he  was  a  magistrate  sevenil  years.     Ho  was 
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bore  the  commifiBion  of  major-general  when  he  arrived  at  Albany  at  the 
middle  of  June.  He  was  much  superior  in  military  ability  to  his  chief, 
and  shonld  have  held  his  plaoe.  He  arranged  the  expedition  for  Johnson 
with,  skill  and  energy,  and  then,  with  the  main  body  of  the  little  army, 
he  pressed  forward  daring  the  hot  days  of  midsummer  to  the  ^' great 
carrying-place"'  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain,  fifty  miles 
from  Albany.  He  was  accompanied,  by  three  hundred  Mohawk  warriors 
under  the  famous  Mohawk  chief  Xing  Hendrick.*  While  waiting  for 
the  tardy  Johnson  to  arrive  with  artillery  and  stores,  Lyman  caused  his 
men  to  construct  a  strong  fortification  of  timber  and  earth,  which  was^ 
named  Fort  Lyman  ;  but  Johnson  afterward  ungenerously  changed  the 
name  to  Fort  £dward,  that  he  might  pay  successful  court  to  a  young 
scion  of  royalty. 

When  Johnson  arrived  at  Fort  Edward  ho  took  command  of  the  army. 
News  of  Braddock*s  defeat  dispirited  him,  and  he  would  have  abandoned 
the  expedition  had  not  Lyman  urged  him  to  go  forward.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  proceed  against  Crown  Point  by  way  of  Lake  St.  Sacrament, 

commander-in-chief  of  the  Connecticut  forces  at  tlio  breaking  out  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  and  performed  admirable  Bervico  at  Lake  George  and  its  vicinity,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  text.  He  was  with  Lord  Howe  wlien  he  was  killed  in  1758  ;  wiis  at  the 
capture  of  Crown  Point  and  Montreal,  and  in  1762  he  led  troops  against  Havana,  Cuba. 
In  1768  Qeneral  Lyman  went  to  England  to  secure  prize-money  for  himself  and  soldiers, 
and  a  grant  of  land  near  Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi.  The  region  was  called  West 
Florida,  and  there  he  died  soon  after  reaching  it 

*  Hendrick  was  a  famous  Mohawk  sachem  as  well  m  a  warrior,  and  was  sometimes 
called  "  King  Hendrick. "  AVhen  Johnson  encamped  at  Lake  Gksorge  and  proposed  to  send 
out  a  small  party  to  meet  an  approaching  French  force,  Hendrick,  who  was  wise  and 
sagacious,  said,  "  If  they  arc  to  light,  they  arc  too  few  ;  if  they  arc  to  be  killed,  they 
are  too  many."  Johnson  deferred  to  Hendrick 's  judgment,  and  sent  out  twelve  hundred 
men.  Hendrick  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious  Indian  Ntatesmcn  of  his  time,  but  Johnson 
outwitted  him  once.  Being  at  Johnson  Hall,  Hendrick  saw  and  coveted  a  ridily  em- 
broidered scarlet  coat.  He  tarried  all  night  at  the  Hall.  The  next  morning  Hendrick 
said  to  Johnson, ' '  Brother,  me  dream  last  night. "  "  Indeed, ' '  answered  Johnson.  ' '  What 
did  my  red  brother  dream  V  "  Me  dream  that  coat  be  mine."  "  It  is  yours,"  said  the 
shrewd  Indian  agent.  Not  long  afterward  John.son  viKited  Hendrick,  and  said, 
"Brother,  I  dix»imed  last  night."  "What  did  you  dream?"  i\skc(\  Hendrick.  "I 
dreamed  that  this  tract  of  land  was  mine,"  describing  a  boundary  which  included  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land.  Hon<Irick  was  astonndiHl,  but  would  not  be  out- 
done in  generosity.  Pondering  a  few  momenLs,  he  said,  "  BrotluT,  the*  land  is  yours  ;  but 
you  must  not  dream  again. "  The  title  was  conferred  by  the  British  Oovi-rnment,  and 
tlie  tract  was  called  "  The  Royal  Grant. "  The  portmit  on  page  166  is  copied  from  a  colored 
print  made  in  I^ndon  while  Hendrick  was  on  a  visit  there,  about  1750.  He  appears  in  a 
full  court  dress  presented  to  him  by  the  king.  His  signature  and  toteiu  may  be  seen 
among  totemic  signatures  on  page  6.  Hendrick  was  born  about  1680,  and  was  killed  in 
battle  near  Lake  George  in  1755. 
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which  Johnaon  now  nuned  Lake  Oearge  in  honor  of  hie  kiDg.  At  the 
head  oi  th&t  lake  the  commander  established  an  open  camp,  utterly 
selecting  to  intrench  it.  Suddenly  sconta  bronght  the  alarming  intelli- 
gence that  the  forest  between  Fort 
Edward  and  the  head  of  Lake 
Cham  plain  was  swarpiing  with 
French  regulars,  Canadian  militia, 
and  Indiana.  Johnson  immediately 
sent  out  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams 
(September  8th,  17o5)  with  a 
thousand  provincials  and  two  hun- 
dred Mohawks  under  Hcndrick  to 
the  relief  of-  Fort  Edward.  The 
foe  had  changed  their  destination, 
and  were  approaching  Johnsoii's 
camp.  The  dctaolnneiit  fell  into 
an  anilinncade.  ^'illiams  and 
KiN«  iinNinnrK  Heiidrick  and  many  of  their  fol- 

loivers  were  slain.     The  remainder 
'  fled  l>ack  to  the  canip  hotly  pur- 
sued  hy  the   victors,  two   thonaaiid  strong,  led  hy  General  the  Baron 
D  leak  an. 

Johnson  was  apprised  of  this  disaster  before  the  ni-rival  of  the  fugitives, 
and  hastily  throw  np  a  breastwork  of  trees,  upon  which  he  planted  two 
cannons  received  the  day  before  from  Fort  Edward.  As  the  motley  foo 
rushed  upon  the  camp,  discharges  from  these  ^rcat  guns  terrified  the 
Indians,  and  they  fled  to  the  woods.  At  tlint  moment  Lyman,  who  had 
hastened  from  Fort  Edward  to  Johnson's  relief,  appeared,  when  the 
Canadian  niihtia  also  tied. 

Johnson  had  been  wounded  hy  a  musket-ball  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
thigh  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  Lyman  took  the  command. 
The  French  regulars  continued  the  fight  for  alKint  four  hours,  when, 
their  conniiandor  being  fatally  wounded,  they  also  fleil  and  hnstencd 
back  to  Cruwn  Point.  General  Lyman  bad  won  the  victory  and  saved 
the  army. 

reaming  that  the  Fi-ench  were  stronjitliening  Crown  I'oiiit,  Johnson, 
contrary  to  tbe  opinions  and  wishes  uf  his  oltiecrs  and  trooiKi,  abandoned 
tiie  enterprise  and  liii^red  long  in  his  camp — long  enough  to  build  ii 
fort  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  which  ho  namctl  "William  Uenry.  U-.iymg 
garrisoned  it  and  Fort  Kdward,  he  returned  to  Albauy  with  the  remainder 
of  his  foi-ecsin  Octolwr.     He  was  i-ewurdcl  for  his  services  in  thu  i-am- 
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paign  with  the  honors  of  knighthood  and  ^25,000  to  support  the  dignity. 
This  honor  and  emolument  properly  belonged  to  General  Phineas  Lyman.* 

The  expedition  of  Governor  Shirley  against  Forts  Niagara  and 
Frontenac  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  late  in  August  before  the  main 
body  of  his  troops  were  gathered  at  Oswego,  twenty-five  liundred  in 
number.  Storms  on  the  lake,  sickness  in  his  camp,  and  the  desertion  of 
his  Indian  allies  (warriors  of  the  Six  Nations)  compelled  Shirley  to 
abandon  the  expedition.  Leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Oswego  under 
Colonel  !Mercer,  the  remauider  of  the  troops  were  marched  back  to 
Albany  and  disbanded.     So  ended  the  campaign  of  1755. 

The  home  government  now  took  up  the  quarrel.  Great  Britain 
declared  war  against  France  in  May,  175<),  and  France  rcci])rocated  it  by 
a  similar  declaration  in  June.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  for  that  year 
submitted  by  Shirley,  the  successor  of  Braddock — a  splendid  theorist, 
but  with  little  practical  knowledge  of  military  matters — had  already  been 
adopted  at  a  convention  of  colonial  governors  held  at  Albany  in 
December,  1755.  It  was  arranged  that  ten  thousnnd  men  should  pro- 
ceed against  Crown  Point  ;  six  thousand  against  Nisigara  ;  three  thou- 
sand against  Fort  Duquesne,  and  two  thousand  to  cross  the  wilderness 
between  the  Kennebec  and  Chaudiere  rivers  and  menace  Quebec  by 
attacking  the  French  settlers  in  that  region  of  Canada. 

Lord  Loudoun,f  a  very  lazy  and  most  inefficient  man,  wiis  appointed 
Shirley's  successor  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
America.  lie  sent  his  lieutenant.  General  Abercrombie  (by  no  means  a 
brilliant  man),  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1750.     lie  arrived  at  New 

*  After  the  victory  at  Lake  George  Lyman  vehemently  urged  Jolinson  to  push  for- 
wavd  immediately  and  take  possession  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  wliieh  he  might 
easily  have  done  wliile  the  French  were  panic-stricken  by  their  defeat.  But  Johnson  had 
none  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  general,  not  even  sufficient  moral  courage,  and  did  know 
how  to  profit  by  success.  Shirley  and  othei-s,  and  a  council  of  war  of  his  own  officers, 
urged  him  to  advance,  but  he  sjK'nt  weeks  in  his  camp  instead  in  building  Fort  "William 
Henry.  Jealous  of  General  Lyman,  whose  superiority  lie  felt,  and  with  meanness  only 
equalled  by  his  incapacity,  he  did  not  even  mention  Lyman's  name  in  his  report  of  the 
battle  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  ;  and  immediately  after  the  battle  he  chang(?d  the  name  of 
Fort  Lyman  to  Fort  Edward,  as  we  have  observed.  The  influence  of  friends  at  court 
secured  to  Johnson  the  honors  and  emoluments  mentioned  in  the  text.  They  were  un- 
worthily bestowed  upon  an  avaricious  and  immoral  man  and  an  unskilful  g(>neral,  while 
a  noble,  pure,  and  brave  officer  was  suffered  to  go  unnoticed  either  by  his  commander  or 
the  king  whom  he  faithfully  s(;rved.     The  pen  of  history  will  not  neglect  him. 

f  John  Campbell,  fourth  Earl  of  Loudoun,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1705.  lie  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1756,  but  leaving  the  province  in  charge  of  his  lieuten- 
ant, Dinwiddle,  he  engaged  in  military  affairs,  in  which  his  indolence  and  ineffici(?ncy 
worked  much  mischief.  He  was  recalled  from  the  cohmies  in  1757,  and  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-general the  next  year.     He  was  created  general  in  1770,  and  ditwl  in  17H2. 
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York  in  Jane  with  some  regnlar  soldiers,  and  after  loitering  awhile  near 
the  sea  he  ascended  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  where  he  fonnd  General 
Winslow  at  the  head  o£  seven  thousand  provincial  troops.  Winslow  had 
been  commissioned  by  Shirley  to  command  the  expedition  against  Crown 
Point.  These  troops  were  anxious  to  press  forward,  for  the  whole 
frontier  of  New  York  was  menaced  by  the  French  and  Indians.  The 
enthusiasm  and  patriotism  of  the  soldiers  were  repressed  by  Abercrombie, 
who  cast  a  firebrand  among  them  and  the  people  by  insisting  npon  the 
right  of  regular  officers  to  command  provincial  officers  of  the  same  rank, 
and  also  the  propriety  of  quartering  the  regular  officers  on  the  inhab- 
itants. These  assumptions,  haughtily  presented,  caused  serious  di8putc^^ 
and  mutual  dislikes.  Van  Schaick,  Mayor  of  Albany,  disgusted  with 
the  superciliousness  of  the  regular  officers,  said  to  them  :  *' Go  back 
again  ;  go  back,  for  we  can  defend  our  frontiers  ourselves." 

But  Abercrombie  would  not  allow  the  troops  to  move  either  way.  Ho 
kept  at  least  ten  thousand  men,  regulars  and  provincials,  at  Albany  until 
near  the  close  of  summer  waiting  for  Loudoun,  when  the  French  had 
gained  advantages  that  disconcerted  the  whole  plan  of  the  cainp5ii<^n. 

An  energetic  provincial  officer — Colonel  John  Bradstrect—had  per- 
fonned  a  signal  service  in  the  interior  with  a  handful  of  men,  and 
rebuked  his  superiors  by  liis  activity.  It  was  necessary  to  send  pro 
visions  to  the  garrison  at  Oswego.  Bradstreet  was  appointed  to  under- 
take the  perilous  task — perilous  because  it  was  known  that  the  French 
and  Indians  were  hovering  around  Oswego.  With  only  two  Imndred 
provincials  Bradstreet  traversed  the  wilderness  by  way  of  the  Mohawk 
Biver,  Wood  Creek,  and  Oneida  Lake,  and  passing  down  the  Oswego 
Kiver,  put  into  the  forts  at  Oswego  provisions  for  five  thousand  men  for 
six  months.     He  returned  in  safety  after  suffering  incredible  hardships. 

The  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  a  field-marshal  of  France,  had  succeeded 
the  Baron  Dieskau  in  command  of  the  French  troops  in  America. 
Profiting  by  the  delays  of  the  English  at  Albany,  and  aware  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  British  commanders,  Montcalm  proceeded  to  attack  the  post 
at  Oswego.,  He  gathered  five  thousand  Frenchmen,  Canadians,  and 
Indians  at  Fort  Frontenac  (Kingston),  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  on 
August  11th  appeared  before  Fort  Ontario,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
at  Oswego,  and  dciimnded  the  surrender  of  the  garrison.  That  fort  had 
been  built  recently.  Colonel  Mercer,  in  command,  refused  compliance, 
when  the  French  began  a  regular  siege.  An  attack  at  midnight  was 
bravely  resisted,  when  Colonel  Mercer  spiked  his  guns  and  witlidrew  the 
garrison  to  an  older  fort  (built  by  Governor  Burnet)  on  the  west  side  of 
the   river.     Montcalm    brought   his  cannon  to  bear  upon  this  fort. 
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Colonel  Meroer  was  killed,  and  on  the  14th  the  garrison,  sixteen  hundred 
strong,  surrendered.  The  forts  were  demolished,  Oswego  was  made 
desolate,  and  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations  was  laid  open  to  easy  incur- 
sions J;>7  the  enemy. 

The  sluggish  Lord  Loudoun  had  just  arrived,  and  was  temporarily 
alarm'(id.  After  loitering  at  Albany  a  few  weeks  longer,  recalling  troops 
which  had  been  sent  toward  Ticonderoga,  and  making  wicked,  nnjnst, 
and  ungenerous  complaints  against  the  provincials,  expecting  thereby  to 
conceal  his  own  imbecility,  he  dismissed  them  and  ordered  the  regulars 
into  winter  quarters.  He  took  a  thousand  of  the  latter  to  New  York  City, 
and  haughtily  demanded  the  billeting  of  their  officen  upon  the  inhab- 
itants free  of  charge.  The  mayor,  in  behalf  of  the  people,  questioned  the 
righteousness  of  the  demand,  when  Loudoun,  uttering  a  coarse  oath,  said  : 

''  If  you  do  not  billet  my  officers  upon  free  quarters  this  day  Til  order 
all  the  troops  in  North  America  under  my  command,  and  billet  them 
myself  upon  the  city." 

Loudoun^ 8  demand  was  sustained  by  an  Order  in  Council  *  passed  a 
few  months  before,  that  troops  might  be  kept  in  the  colonies  and  quar- 
tered on  the  people  without  the  consent  of  colonial  legislatures.  The 
authorities  at  New  York  yielded  to  Loudoun's  demand  under  a  silent  but 
most  solemn  protest.  This  was  the  earl's  only  victory  in  America. 
That  order,  virtually^authorizing  a  standing  army  in  the  colonies  to  be 
maintained,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  people,  was  the  magnetic  touch 
that  gave  vitality  to  the  sentiment  of  resistance  which  soon  sounded  the 
tocsin  of  revolution. 

Military  operations  under  Loudoun's  command  were  quite  as  ineffi- 
cient elsewhere  as  in  the  province  of  New  York.  Colonel  Washington 
was  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  volunteers  and  drafted  militia,  and 
was  anxious  to  act  against  Fort  Duquesne  ;  but  he  was  made  powerless 
by  official  interference  and  incapacity. 

Loudoun  called  a  military  council  at  Boston  in  January,  1757.  He 
proposed  to  confine  the  operations  of  that  year  to  an  expedition  against 
Louisbnrg  (which  had  been  restored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle),  and  to  a  defence  of  the  northern  frontiers.  The  colonists 
of  New  York  and  New  England  desired  to  expel  the  French  from  the 

*  Tlu!  British  Privy  Council  is  an  assembly  of  advisers  in  matters  of  State  appointed 
by  the  sovereign.  It  was  first  established  by  Eling  Alfred  in  805,  and  c»nsisted  of  only 
twelve  members,  and  was  a  permanent  committee.  Now  it  is  composed  of  the  chief 
magnates  of  the  nation,  including  the  ministry.  A  Privy  CouncUlor  must  be  a  native 
of  Qreat  Britain.  The  authority  of  Parliament  is  delegated  to  this  body  in'  the  regulation 
of  public  aifairs.    "  Orders  in  council "  have  the  force  of  constitutional  commanrta. 
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region  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  to  recover  Oswego.  They  were 
grievonsly  disappointed  by  Loudonn's  perverseness  ;  yet  their  ardor  and 
patriotism  were  not  much  abated,  for  at  the  opening  of  summer  six 
thousand  provincials  were  under  arms.  Members  of  the  military  council 
had  mildly  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  Loudoun  was  imperious,  and  had 
very  little  respect  for  the  opinions  of  provincials  ;  and  wiser  and  better 
men  than  he  were  compelled  to  acquiesce. 

Loudoun  determined  to  go  to  Louisburg  himself.  After  impressing 
into  the  British  service  four  hundred  men  at  New  York,  he  puiled  for 
Halifax  in  June,  where  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  well-a])pointed 
army  of  ten  thousand  men  and  a  fleet  of  sixteen  ships  of  the  lino  and 
several  frigates.  Instead  of  going  to  Cape  Breton  at  once  and  attacking 
the  strong  fortress  there,  Loudoun  employed  his  men  in  laying  out  a 
parade,  planting  a  vegetable  garden  for  their  use,  and  exercising  them 
in  sham  battles.  So  he  wasted  the  precious  summer-time.  At  last 
when,  in  August,  he  prepared  to  sail  for  Louisburg,  he  was  informed 
that  the  garrison  there  had  been  re-enforced,  and  that  the  French  had 
one  more  ship  than  he.  Alarmed,  this  absurd  leader,  who  was  always 
in  a  hurry  but  always  unready — "  like  St.  George  on  a  tavern  sign, 
always  on  horseback  but  never  going  forward" — abandoned  the  enter- 
prise and  sailed  for  New  York  to  hear  of  military  disasters  in  that  prov- 
ince.    These  will  be  noticed  presently. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  English  in  America  had  acted  so  much 
''  like  women"  that  the  Indians  were  disgusted,  while  the  activity  of 
the  French  won  their  admiration  and  alliance.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  of  1757  warriors  from  **  more  than  thirty  nations"  were  at 
Montreal.  Governor  Vaudreuil  told  them  of  glory  and  plunder  surely 
to  be  obtained  by  alliance  with  the  French.  Montcalm  danced  their 
wild  war-dances  with  them  and  sung  their  tierce  war-songs  with  them 
until  their  affection  for  him  and  enthusiasm  for  the  French  cause  became 
intense.  They  went  in  a  wild,  tumultuous  march  for  St.  John^s,  on  the 
Sorel  (the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain),  accompanied  by  priests  who 
chanted  hymns  and  anthems  in  almost  every  Indian  dialect.  In  canoes 
and  bateaux  the  French  and  their  dusky  allies  went  up  Lake  Champlain 
and  landed  at  Ticonderoga  in  hot  July.  Thence  Montcalm^sent  mariud- 
ing  parties  almost  to  Fort  Edward  under  Marin,  who  had  destroyed  the 
hamlet  of  Saratoga  more  than  a  dozen  years  before. 

Very  soon  Montoalm*  appeared  on  Lake  George  with  eight  thousand 

*  The  Marquis  de  Montcalm  was  born  in  France  in  1712,  and  was  of  noble  descent. 
He  entered  the  army  while  he  was  yet  a  lad,  and  soon  distinguished  himself.    In  1756  he 
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men  (two  thousand  of  them  Indians)  and  a  train  of  artillery,  and  laid 
siege  (Angast  2d)  to  Fort  William  Henry,*  then  garrisoned  by  less  than 
five  hundred  men  nnder  Colonel  Munro,  supported  by  almost  ten  thou- 
sand 'provincials  in  an  entrenched  camp  upon  a  gentle  rocky  eminence, 
where  may  now  be  seen  the  dim  ruins  of  the  citadel  of  Fort  George.  A 
little  more  than  a  dozen  miles  distant  was  Fort  Edward,  where  lay  the 
timid  General  Webb  with  about  four  thousand  troops. 

Munro  was  surprised.  General  Webb  had  learned  from  scouts  of  the 
approach  of  the  foe,  but  more  willing  to  have  them  fall  upon  Fort  William 
Henry  than  upon  Fort  Edward,  ho  concealed  the  fact  from  Munro. 
When  Montcalm  appeared  the  latter  sent  an  express  to  Webb  imploring 
succor.  Xot  doubting  it  would  be  sent,  he  promptly  refused  compliance 
with  Montcalm's  summons  to  surrender  the  fort,  and  bravely  sustained  a 
siege  for  several  days,  continually  expecting  aid  from  Fort  Edward  in 
response  to  several  expresses  sent  to  Webb.  But  no  succor  came. 
Webb  would  not  spare  a  iiiiin.  He  finally  sent  a  letter  to  Munro  filled 
with  exaggerations,  and  advising  him  to  surrender.  The  letter  fell  into 
the  liands  of  Montcalm  at  a  moment  when  he  was  about  to  abandon  the 
siege  and  retire.  The  French  leader  immediately  made  a  peremptory 
demand  for  a  surrender.  Despairing  of  succor,  Munro  yielded,  and  on 
the  morning  of  August  9th  (1757)  the  garrison  marched  out  to  tlie 
intrenched  camp  under  a  promise  of  protection  and  other  honorable  con- 
ditions. They  were  promised  that  they  should  proceed  in  safety  to  Fort 
Edward  on  parole. 

Montcalm  had  kept  intoxicating  liquors  from  his  Indians,  but  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  supplied  them  with  rum.  After  a  night's  carousal  tlie  bar- 
barians, inflamed  with  intoxication  and  a  desire  for  plunder,  were  ready 
for  any  mischief,  and  when  the  prisoners  left  the  camp  for  Fort  Edward 

was  sent  to  Canada,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  to  take  the  chief  military  command 
there.  After  serving  with  skill  and  bravery  in  America  for  about  three  years,  he  was 
killed  in  battle  at  Quebec  in  September,  1759. 

*  During  the  previous  winter  fifteen  hundred  French  regulars  and  Canadian  militia 
went  down  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Qeorge,  travelling  much  of  the  way  with 
snow-shoes,  aAd  attempted  to  take  Fort  William  Henry  by  surprise.  Their  provisions 
were  carried  on  small  sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  and  their  beds  were  bear-skins  spread  on 
Uicsnow.  Stealthily  they  went  over  the  frozen  lake  and  appeared  before  the  fort  at 
midnight  (March  16th,  1767).  The  garrison  were  on  the  alert.  The  invaders  set  fire  to 
three  vessels  frozen  in  the  ice  there,  a  storehouse,  and  some  huts,  and  escaped  by  the  light 
of  the  conflagration.  Rogers's  Rangers  were  at  the  fort,  and  were  noted  for  their 
-aggressive  movements  that  winter.  One  of  their  bravest  men  was  Lieutenant  Stark 
(afterward  the  hero  of  Bennington),  who  commanded  the  Rangers  in  the  absence  of 
Rogers.  Under  Stark  they  were  often  found  attacking  parties  of  the  foe  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 
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the  crazed  Indians,  defying  Montcalm's  efforts  to  restrain  them,  fell 
upon  the  defenceless  captives,  when  a  f earf nl  scene  of  slaughter,  plunder, 
and  devastatioa  ensued.  The  fort  and  its  appehdagee  were  laid  in  ruins, 
and  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  nothing  marked  its  site  but  some  half- 
concealed  mounds.  Now  a  lai^e  summer  hotel  stands  upon  its  site. 
This  sad  event  was  the  closing  one  of  the  campaign  of  1757,  and,  happily, 
ended  the  leadership  of  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Montcalm  did  not  attempt  further  conquests  at  that  time,  but  returned 
to  Ticonderoga,  strengthened  the  works  there,  and  sent  out  scouting 
parties  to  annoy  the  British  and  capture  their  foragers.  These  enter- 
prises were  fruitful  of  exciting  scenes.* 

The  position  of  affairs  in  America  now  alarmed  the  English  people. 
The  Americans  were  brave  and  high-spirited,  and  recent  events  liad 
manifested  strength  and  their  ability  to  support  themselves.  With  a 
sense  of  their  independence  of  Great  Britain  there  was  danger  of  their 
alienation.  Some  of  the  royal  governors  were  rapacious  ;  others  were 
incompetent ;  all  were,  as  a  rule,  haughty  in  their  demeanor.  The 
arrogant  assumption  of  aiipcriority  by  the  British  military  officers  dis- 
gusted the  provincial  troops  and  often  cooled  the  ardor  of  whole  regi- 
ments. 

Perceiving  the  incompetency  of  the  government  of  the  aristocracy, 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  yearned. for  a  cliange  in  the  administration 
of  public  aifairs.  The  popular  will  prevailed.  William  Pitt  was  called 
to  the  premiership  in  June,  1757.  "Give  me  your  confidence,"  said 
the  great  commoner  to  the  king,  **  and  I  will  deserve  it."  **  Deserve 
my  confidence,"  the  king  replied,  '*  and  you  shall  have  it." 

Pitt  would  not  listen  to  the  pernicious  twaddle  about  enforcing  royal 
authority  in  America  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Lords  of  Trade. 
*'  Wo  want  the  co-operation  of  the  Americans,"  he  said,  **  and  to  have 
it  we  must  be  just  and  allow  them  freedom."     These  words  ran  like  an 


*  These  scouting  parties  were  watched  by  Major  Rogers  and  his  Hangers  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  afterward  famous  Israel  Putnam  was  his  lieutenant.  On  one  occasion 
a  party  of  French  and  Indians  led  by  Captain  Molang  captured  a  convoy  of  English 
wagoners.  Rogers  and  Putnam  attempted  to  intercept  the  French  on  their  return,  but 
fell  into  an  ambush,  and  Putnam  and  a  few  followers,  separated  from  the  rest,  were 
captured.  His  comrades  were  killed  and  scalped,  but  he  was  reserved  for  torture.  He 
passed  the  night  bound  to  a  tree,  where  his  clothes  were  riddled  with  bullets  by  the  cross 
firing  of  the  combatants.  He  was  taken  deeper  into  the  forest,  fast  bound  to  a  tree,  and 
a  fire  was  built  around  him,  when  a  sudden  thunder-shower  nearly  extinguished  the 
flames.  They  soon  began  to  blaze  fiercely  again,  when  Molang,  who  had  heard  of  these 
proceedings,  rushed  through  the  band  of  Indians,  released  Putnam,  and  carried  him  to 
Ticonderoga. 
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electric  thrill  throagli  the  hearts  of  the  colonists,  and  men  and  money 
were  freelj  offered  for  the  cause.  The  French  in  Canada  were  growing 
weaker,  for  they  received  scanty  aid  from  France.  ^'  The  king  relies  on 
your, zeal  and  obstinacy  of  courage,"  wrote  the  French  Minister  to 
Monlcalm  in  1758.  '^  Without  unexpected  good  fortune  or  blunders  on 
the  part  of  the  English,"  the  candid  general  replied,  ^'  Canada  must  bo 
lost  this  campaign,  or  certainly  the  next." 

Pitt  soon  diffused  his  own  energy  and  wisdom  into  every  department 
of  tlie  government.  Ho  did  not  deTnand  anything  of  the  colonies,  but 
asl'ed  them  to  raise  and  clothe  twenty  thousand  men,  promising  them,  in^ 
the  name  of  Parliament,  to  furnish  arms,  tents,  and  provisions  for  such 
levies,  and  also  to  reimburse  the  several  colonies  all  the  money  they 
should  expend  in  raising  und  clothing  these  troops.  A  large  naval  arma- 
ment for  American  waters  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Boscawen,  and  twelve  thousand  British  troops  were  allotted  for  service  in 
America.  This  liberal  policy  had  a  magical  effect.  New  England  alone 
raised  fifteen  thousand  of  the  re<]uired  levies  ;  !N^ew  York  furnished  about 
three  thousand ;  New  Jersey,  one  thousand ;  Pennsylvania,  three 
thousand,  and  Virginia  two  thousand. 

The  scheme  for  the  campaign  of  1758  was  extensive  in  its  intended 
operations.  Shirley^s  plan  of  1756  was  revived  and  its  general  outlines 
were  adopted.  The  chief  points  of  assault  were  designated — Louisbnrg, 
Ticonderoga,  and  Duqnesne.  Twelve  thousand  men  under  General 
Amherst  were  to  attack  Louisbnrg,  and  possibly  Quebec.  Another 
army  was  to  be  led  from  Albany  by  Abercrombie  and  young  Lord 
Howo  to  attack  Ticonderoga,  and  General  Joseph  Forbes  was  ap- 
pointed to  lead  another  army  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  attack 
Fort  Duquesne. 

Louisbnrg  received  the  first  blow.  Boscawen  with  forty  armed  vessels, 
bearing  Amherst  with  a  land  force  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  having 
General  Wolfe  as  his  lieutenant,  left  Halifax  at  near  the  close  of  May, 
and  on  June  8th  the  troops  landed  near  Looisburg.  The  French,  after 
a  vigorous  resistance  of  about  fifty  days,  surrendered  the  fort  and  city 
and  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  to  the  British. 
When  Louisbnrg  fell  the  French  dominion  in  America  began  to  wane^ 
and  from  that  time  its  decline  was  rapid. 

While  Amherst  and  Wolfe  were  conquering  in  the  east,  Abercrombie 
and  yonng  Lord  Howe  were  leading  seven  thousand  regulars,  nine  thou^ 
sand  provincials,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery  against  Ticonderoga,  then 
occupied  by  Montcalm  with  about  four  thousand  soldiers.     Howe  was 

the  soul  of  the  expedition."     He  was  a  **Lycurgus  of  the  camp," 


(( 
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introducing  stem  rules  and  radical  reforms,  and  adapting  everything  to 
the  absolute  needs  of  the  service. 

Through  the  activity  of  Colonel  John  Bradstreet,*  ably  assisted  by 
Major  Philip  Schuyler,  bateaux  for  carrying  troops  over  Lake  George 
were  ready  by  the  time  tlie  necessary  stores  arrived  from  England,  and 
before  the  end  of  June  Howe  led  the  first  division  of  the  troops  to  the 
head  of  the  lake.  Abercrombie  arrived  there  with  the  remainder  at  the 
beginning  of  July.  The  provincial  troops  were  chiefly  from  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York.  Among  the  officers  were  Captains  Stark,  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Putnam,  of  Connecticut. 

The  whole  armament  went  down  the  lake  on  a  beautiful  Sabbath  after- 
noon (July  6th,  1758),  led  by  Lord  Howe  in  a  large  boat,  and  landed  at 


SIGNATUUK  OF  JOHN   BRADSTREET. 


dawn  the  next  morning  at  its  northern  extremity  between  four  and  five 
miles  from  Fort  Ticonderoga.  The  occupants  of  a  French  outpost  there 
fled.  The  first  intimation  they  had  of  the  proximity  of  an  enemy  was 
the  blaze  of  the  scarlet  uniforms  of  the  British  in  the  morning  sun. 

The  country  between  the  lake  and  Ticonderoga  was  covered  with  a 
dense  forest  and  tangled  morasses.  The  British  immediately  pressed 
forward,  Lord  Howe  leading  the  advanced  guard.  Following  incom- 
petent guides,  they  became  bewildered,  and  while  in  that  condition  they 
suddenly  encountered  a  French  scouting  party.  A  sharp  skirmish 
ensued,  and  the  French  troops  were  defeated  ;  but  Lord  Howe  was  slain 
in  the  first  fire.     He  was  pierced  by  a  bullet  and  expired  immediately. 


♦  John  Briidstreet  was  born  in  1711  ;  died  in  the  city  of  New  York  September  25th, 
1774.  He  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  Peppercll's  provincial  regiment  at  the  sicffD  of 
Louisburg  in  1745,  and  in  the  autumn  was  commissioned  captain  in  a  regular  regiment. 
In  1746  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  St.  .Tohn's,  Newfoundland.  He  was 
General  Shirley's  adjutant  at  Oswego  in  1755,  and  in  1756  conveyed  supplies  to  that  post 
through  great  perils.  He  was  quartermaster-general  of  the  provincial  forces  under 
General  Abercrombie,  and  after  the  repulse  at  Ticonderoga  led  a  successful  expedition 
against  Fort  Frontenac.  He  was  an  efficient  officer  under  Amherst  in  1759,  was  commis- 
sioned colonel  in  1762,  major-general  in  1764,  and  commanded  an  expedition  against  the 
Western  Indians,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace. 


ATTACK  AND   REPULSE   AT  TICONDEROGA.  ITS 

His  followers,  disuiftyed,  retreated  in  wild  confusion  to  the  landing-placo 
and  bivouacked  for  tlie  night.* 

Ahercroinbie  advanced  about  half  way  to  Ttconderoga  the  iie\t  day, 
and  B«Dt  his  chief  engineer,  with 
some  rangers  nnder  Captain  Starii, 
to  reconnoitre  the  French  works, 
Tlie  engineer  reported  tlio  worka 
very  weak.  Stark,  instnicted  by  his 
pmctiBed  eye,  declared  they  were 
very  strong.  Abercrombie,  with  liis 
nsnal  contempt  for  provincials,  re- 
jected Stark's  testimony,  and  on  t!ie 
morning  of  the  8th,  having  been 
joined  by  Sir  William  Johnson  with 
more  than  four  hundred  Indians,  he 
ordered  liis  men  forward  to  Eeale  the 
breastworks  of  the  French  lines, 
while  he,  like  a  coward,  roniained 
l>ebind.  ■*""  "*"*"■ 

The  assailants  soon  found  that 
Stark  was  right.  The  breastworks  were  strong,  and  after  a  moet 
sangDinary  strn^le  for  about  four  honra  the  British  were  repulsed  with 
fearful  toss.  They  fled  with  precipitation  back  to  Lake  George,  leaving 
almost  two  thonsaud  of  their  comrades  dead  or  wounded  in  the  forest. 
Abercrombie  had  preceded  them  in  their  flight,  in  "  extremest  fright ;" 
and  all  hurried  to  their  old  camp  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  Abercrombie 
felt  safer  when  ho  had  put  that  little  sea,  thirty-eight  miles  in  length, 
between  himself  and  Montcalm. 

Colonel  Bradstreet,  bnrning  witli  indignation  because  of  the  shameful 
defeat,  urged  upon  a  coancil  of  war  held  at  the  head  of  the  lake  the 
importance  of  capturing  Fort  Ffontenae,  and  offered  to  lead  an  expe- 
dition against  it.  After  much  hesitation  Abercrombie  commiseioned 
him  to  nndertake  the  enterprise  with  three  thousand  men.  Bradstreet 
hastened  with  them  to  Albany,  whore  he  was  joined  by  Major  Philip 

*  GmrgG,  Lord-ViHcouat  Howe,  was  the  eldest  son  al  Bir  E.  Scrope,  accond  ViBCouDt 
Howe  ot  Ireland.  He  coromanded  five  thouBand  British  troops  who  arrived  al  Halifax 
iD  175T,  and  the  next  year,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  text,  he  accompanied  AbcrcromUe 
on  hte  expedition  agalnet  Ttconden^a.  He  was  the  ido)  ot  hU  soldicrH.  Manic 
observes:  "  With  him  the  soul  of  the  army  seemed  to  expire."  He  wasthlrtj-fourjears 
of  age  at  his  death.  The  General  Court  of  MaaSBChusetts  Bay  appropriated  |1H)0  for  the 
fraction  of  a  monument  lo  his  memory  In  WestmioBler  Abbey. 
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Schnyler,  and  then  "  almost  flew"  np  tlie  vallej'  of  tlio  Molmwk  and  on 
to  Oswego.  SeliHyler  and  some  men  had  reached  tliat  post  eailier  and 
prepared  veesela  wherewith  to  croaa  tlie  lake  with  men,  cannons,  and 
stores.  The  expedition  landed  near  Frontenao  on  the  evening  of  Angust 
25th.  The  French  were  taken  completely  hy  Hurpriec.  Tlie  fort 
mounted  sixty  cannons,  but  the  garrison  was  very  small.  The  com- 
mander sent  to  Montreal  for  aid,  bnt  before  it  coujd  reach  him  he  wa» 
compelled  to  surrender  tlio  fort  and  its  dependencies,  with  immense 
spoil,  particularly  in  Btores  destined  for  Fort  Duquesno  ;  also  nine  urineil 
reesels  carrying  from  eight  to  eighteen  guns  each. 

The  capture  of  Frontenac,  there- 
suit  of  a  brilliant  expeditiuri,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  events  of 
the  war.  It  facilitated  the  fall  uf 
Duquesne,  discouraged  the  Frencli, 
gave  joy  to  the  English,  and  re- 
flected honor  on  the  proviiicinU. 
It  raised  a  cry  for  peace  throughout 
Canada,  the  reaourcesof  wliich  were 
almost  exhausted.  "  I  am  nut 
discouraged,"  wrote  Montcuhn,  in 
evident  disappointment,  "  nor  am 
my  troops.  We  are  resolcuil  tu 
find  our  graves  nuder  tlic  ruins  of 
tlie  colony."  ■ 

The     expedition     against     Fort 

Duquesne,  led  by  General  Forbeit, 

was  finally  successful  in  spite  of 

him.     lie  set  out  n-itli  uIm.iU   >^i.\ 

thousand   men  in  Jnly.      llu  w.m 

a  Scotchman  and   a   "regular"    British  officer;  perverse  in  will  iinil 

judgment,  and  indecisive  in  action.     Sickness  and  inefficieney  and  n 

persistence  in  constructing  a  new  military  road  over  the  mountains  pr<.i- 

•  BntdstriKl  lost  only  four  or  Arc  mtn  before  Ibc  cnplun  o(  Frontpnur.  Tlivii  ii  fmrful 
BickDBSB — dyseDt«i7 — broku  out  nmoiig  liis  truopa,  itid  flvc  hundred  of  tlicin  wuix'  Kwtiit 
■way.  Wiih  the  remainder  he  iilowly  relraced  liU  aivps.  and  on  ilio  Mohuwk  RIut,  iit 
tho  bIIc  of  the  (present)  lillago  of  Rome,  hi>  Iroo|w  iisslsted  la  building  Fort  Sinunlic 
under  the  dlrcclloa  o(  Gentral  Slanwix. 

t  The  pen-and-ink  ikeich  abova  ^ven  nai  mnde  from  a  pliotograpli  of  the  origluut 
•tudv  made  by  Cli«Pli»Wil1iion  Pcnlo  for  Uia  Ihnw-cjiinrlpr  length  portmlt  of  WnHliingloii 
Id  the  uniform  of  ■  Virginia  colonel.  U  waa  made  ul  Mount  Veniun  In  177^,  whcii 
Colonel  Waahington  waa  forty  ycurs  of  age. 
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duced  such  almost  interminable  delays  that  on  November  Ist  the  army 
was  fifty  miles  from  Fort  Dnquesne.  At  length  the  impatient  Colonel 
AVasliington  was  sent  forward  with  a  detachment  of  Virginians,  and  very 
soon  accomplished  the  object  of  the  expedition.  Indian  sconts  employed 
by  tlie  French  discovered  Washington's  approach,  and  their  report  so 
prrcatly  exaggerated  the  number  of  liis  men  that  the  frightened  garrison, 
five  hundi'ed  strong,  set  iire  to  the  fort  in  the  evening  (November  24th, 
175S)  and  fled  in  confusion  down  the  Ohio  in  boats  by  the  light  of  the 
flames,  leaving  everything  behind  them.  The  Virginians  took  possession 
of  the  fort  the  next  day,  and  the  name  of  Fort  Duquesne  was  changed 
to  Fort  Pitt  in  honor  of  the  British  Prime-Minister. 

Witli  the  close  of  this  expedition  ended  the  campaign  of  1753.  It  had, 
on  tlie  whole,  resulted  favorably  to  Great  Britain,  and  Pitt  made  vaf  t 
preparations  for  the  campaign  of  the  next  year.  The  attachment  of 
some  of  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  had  been  much  weakened,  and 
at  a  great  council  held  at  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  summer  of 
1758,  six  tribes  had,  with  the  Six  Nations,  made  tr^ties  of  friendship 
and  neutrality  with  the  English. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  final  struggle  between  the  French  and  English  for  mastery  in 
North  America  was  now  at  hand.  Pitt,  with  wonderful  saujacity  and 
witli  as  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  theatre  of  contlict  in  America,  con- 
ceived a  magnificent  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  the  destruction, 
at  one  blow,  of  the  French  dominion  beyond  the  Atlantic*.  That 
dominion  now  did  not  really  extend  beyond  the  region  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, for  tlie  settlements  or  stations  in  the  far  west  and  south  were  like 
distant,  isolated,  and  weak  colonies  cut  off  from  tlie  parent  country. 
The  French  in  America  were  then  comparatively  few  in  number  and 
weak  in  supplies  of  every  kind.  Montcalm  was  tlien  chief  military  com- 
mander ;  but  in  all  Canada  he  could  not  muster  seven  thousand  men  into 
active  service,  and  very  few  Indians. 

Pitt  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  possess  the  confidence  of  Parliament 
and  the  English- American  colonies.  The  former  were  dazzled  by  Iiis 
greatness,  tlic  latter  were  impressed  with  his  justice.  He  had  promptly 
reimbursed  the  expenses  of  the  colonists  in  raising  and  clothing  troops,  a 
sum  amounting  to  at  least  $1,000,000  ;  and  they  cordially  seconded  his 
scheme  of  conquest,  which  had  been  communicated  to  their  chief  men 
under  an  oath  of  secrecy.  The  Parliament  vote<l  §00,000,000  for  the 
American  service,  and  forces  by  land  and  sea  such  as  had  never  before 
been  known  in  Enghmd.  ''This  is  Pitt's  work,"  said  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  *'  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  !' '  The  ineflicient  Aber. 
crombie  was  superseded  in  the  chief  command  in  America  by  Sir 
Jeffrey  Amherst,*  with  General  James  Wolfe  as  his  lieutenant. 

The  plan  of  operations  was  simple.     General  Wolfe,  with  a  strong 


*  Sir  Jeffrey  Amhcret  was  born  in  Kent,  England,  January  29th,  1717  ;  dit'd  Aii.jjust 
3d,  1797.  He  entered  the  royal  army  as  ensign  in  1731,  and  wjts  aide  to  Lord  Li:;onier 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  was  promoted  to  major-general  in  HoO.  and  was  iu 
chic-f  command  of  the  English  forces  sent  against  Loulsburg  in  1758.  In  September 
that  year  he  uas  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  and  leil 
the  troops  that  drove  the  French  from  Lake  Champlain  in  175ft.  The  next,  year  he 
captured  Montreal  and  completed  the  conquest  of  Canada.  For  thei«>  acts  he  wnn 
rewarded  with  thanks  and  knif:^hthoo<l.  In  1763  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Virginia. 
In  1771  he  was  Governor  of  Guernsey,  and  was  created  a  baron  in  1770.  He  was  com- 
mandir-in  chief  of  the  British  forces  from  1778  until  1795,  and  was  created  a  liehl  marnhal 
in  1790. 
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land  force  and  a  well-inuined  flett  under  Admiral  Sannders,   wits  to 
wcend   the   St.   Lawrence   River  and  attack  Quebec     Another  force 
nnder  General  Amheret  was  to  drive  the  French  from  Lake  Champlain, 
seise  Montreal,  and  join  Wolfe  at 
Qne^  ;  while- a  third  expedition, 
led  by  General  Prideans,  wis  to 
utteRipt  the  captnre  of  Fort  Niag- 
ara, and,  if  sncceeefnl,  to  go  down 
Lake  Ontiirio  and  tlie  St.  Lawrence 
to  If  ontreal. 

When,  at  the  close  of  summer 
(1758),  Amherst,  at  Cape  Breton, 
heard    of   the  disaster  at   Ticon- 

deroga  lie  sailed  for  Boston  with  [. , 

fonr  regiments  and  a  battalion,  and  "'- 

made  a  forced  march  acroaa  New 
England  to  Albany  to  re-enforce 
the  defeated  Abcrcrombie.  He 
arrived  at  Lake  George  early  in 
October,  hnt  too  late  for  further  bib  jeff 

action    in   the   field    that  season. 

He  went  to  New  York,  and  in  November  he  receivo<I  his  c 
commander-in-chief.  He  spent  the  winter  in  New  York  City  mnking 
preparations  for  the  next  campaign.  In  the  spring  lie  made  hie  head- 
qnartere  at  Albany  ;  appointed  Colonel  Bradstreet  quHrlenuoeter-gcneral 
of  his  army  ;  collected  liia  forces,  and  at  the  close  of  May  fonnd  himself 
at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  chiefly  of  New  York  and  New 
England.  The  Assembly  of  New  York  had  authorized  the  emission  of 
half  a  million  dollars  in  bills  of  credit,  and  a  loan  to  the  crown  of  a  targe 
sum,  to  be  reimbursed  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Prideanx  collected  his  forces,  chiefly  provincials,  at  Oswego.  From 
that  point,  accompanied  by  Sir  William  Johnson  and  some  Mohawks,  he 
Bailed  for  Niagara,  Uid  landed  there  without  much  opposition  on  July 
15th.  A  siege  was  immediately  begun,  and  on  the  same  day  Frideaax 
was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  his  cannons,  when  Johnsou  assumed 
the  cfaiof  command.  He  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  The  com- 
mander ivas  in  hourly  expectation  of  re-enforcements  and  refused  com- 
pliance, and  for  several  days  the  garrison  made  a  brave  resistance. 

On  the  24th  about  Sfteen  hundred  French  regulars  and  many  Creek 
and  Cherokee  warriors,  drawn  from  Detroit  and  elsewhere,  appeared, 
coDimanded  by  Colonel  D' Aubrey,  when  a  sharp  battle  ensued.     The 
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Trench  and  their  allies  were  soon  effectually  routed  and  dispersed.  The 
next  day  (July  25th)  the  fort  and  its  dependencies  were  surrendered  to 
the  British.  The  French  dominion  in  that  region  was  fairly  annihilated, 
and  the  connecting  link  of  military  power  between  Canada  and  Louisiana 
was  broken  never  to  be  restored.  Lieutenaht-Oovemor  De  Lancey 
wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  :  ''  His  Majesty  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
most  important  pass  in  all  the  Indian  coantrles." 

Johnson  was  so  encumbered  with  prisoners  that  he  could  not  provide 
a  sufficiency  of  vessels  to  convey  him  and  his  troops,  with  the  captives, 
to  Montreal,  so  ho  garrisoned  Fort  Niagara  and  returned  to  Albany. 

Late  in  June  Amherst  was  at  the  head  of  Lake  George  with  about 
twelve  thousand  troops,  regulars  and  provincials  in  equal  numbers  ;  and 
<>n  July  22d  he  appeared  before  the  lines  at  Ticonderoga  with  about 
eleven  thousand  men.  The  French,  conscious  of  their  own  weakness 
nnd  peril,  fled  down  the  lake  to  Crown  Point,  and  almost  immediately 
iibandoned  that  post  also  and  took  a  longer  flight,  halting  at  IbIo  aux 
Noix,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  or  rather  in  the  Sorel  Hiver,  its  outlet. 
Amherst  took  possession  of  Crown  Point  without  opposition,  and  wis 
about  to  follow  the  French  with  a  detachment  of  his  army,  when  lie  was 
informed  that  the  allies  were  three  thousand  strong  and  that  the  lake  was 
guarded  by  four  vessels  carrying  heavy  guns  numerously  manned,  under 
the  command  of  a  skilful  French  naval  officer. 

Amherst  paused,  and  ordered  the  construction  of  several  vessels  of  war 
at  Crown  Point.  Upon  these  ho  embarked  his  whole  army  at  the  middle 
of  October,  for  the  purpoise  of  driving  the  French  beyond  the  St.  Lau- 
rence. Heavy  tempests  drove  him  back  to  Crown  Point,  where  lie  went 
into  winter  quarters,  and  then  set  his  troops  at  work  in  the  construction 
of  a  strong  and  costly  fort,  the  picturesque  ruins  of  which  are  seen  by 
tourists  on  Lake  Champlain.  The  foit  and  its  appurtenances  cost  the 
British  Government  several  million  dollars.  It  remained  in  their  pos- 
session until  1775. 

Meanwhile  a  more  successful  expedition  wad  consummated.  The  fleet 
of  Admiral  Saunders,  consisting  of  twenty-two  line-of-battle  ships,  many 
frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  bore  General  Wolfe  and  eight  thousand 
troops  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  Jnne  (1759).  These  landed  on  the 
Island  of  Orleans,  a  few  miles  below  Quebec,  on  the  27th. 

Quebec,  then  as  now,  consisted  of  an  Upper  and  liower  Town,  the 
former  being  surrounded  by  a  strongly  fortified  wall  pierced  by  five 
gates.  An  elevated  plateau  three  hundred  feet  above  the  river  and 
extending  from  the  rear  of  the  city  some  distance  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  called  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  a  locality  made  famous  in  history  by 
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the  events  of  this  expedition.  At  the  janction  of  the  St.  Charles  Biver 
with  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  foot  of  the  rockj  promontory  on  which 
lies  the  Upper  Town,  the  French  had  armed  vessels  and  floating  hat- 
teries.  The  city  was  strongly  garrisoned  by  French  regalars,  and  along 
the  river  from  Quebec  to  the  Montmorenci  River,  a  distance  of  seven 
miled,  lay  the  army  of  Montcalm,  consisting  chiefly  of  Canadians  and 
Indians,  in  an  intrenched  camp.* 

TVith  amazing  skill  and  vigor  Wolfe  prepared  for  the  siege  of  Qnobec. 
He  took  possession  of  Point  Levi,  nearly  opposite  die  city,  a  mile 
distant,  on  Jaly  dOth,  where  he  erected  batteries  and  whence  he  hurled 
blazing  bombshells  upon  the  Lower  Town,  setting  on  fire  fifty  houses  in 
one  night.  The  citadel  was  beyond  their  reacli.  The  French  sent  down 
fire-rafts  to  burn  the  British  fleet  anchored  below,  but  without  success. 

Wolfe,  eager  to  gain  a  victory  speedily,  had  landed  a  large  force 
(July  10th,  1759)  under  Generals  Townshend  and  Murray  below  the 
Montmorenci,  and  formed  a  camp  there.  Wolfe  was  in  possession  of  the 
river,  but  the  large  fleet  could  do  little  more  than  reconnoitre,  trans- 
port troops,  and  guard  the  channels.  It  seemed  impossible  to  force 
a  passage  across  the  Montmorenci  above  the  cataract.  The  only  way  was 
to  cross  it  at  its  month  at  low  tide. 

Finally,  at  near  the  close  of  July,  General  Monckton,  with  grenadiers 
and  other  troops,  was  sent  over  from  Point  Levi,  and  landed  on  the 
beach  above  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorenci.  Without  waiting  for  troop 
from  the  British  camp  below  to  join  him,  Monckton,  with  his  grcnadicra, 
rushed  up  the  steep  acclivity  to  attack  Montcalm's  lines,  when  they  were 
driven  back  to  the  beach,  while  a  fierce  thunder-storm  was  raging.  Dark- 
ness came  on.  The  roar  of  the  rising  tide  admonished  them  to  take  to 
their  boats,  which  they  did,  but  with  a  loss  of  nearly  five  hundred  of 
their  comrades,  who  had  perished. 

Wolfe  sent  Murray  above  the  town  with  twelve  hundred  men  to  de- 
stroy French  sliips  there,  and  to  open  the  way  for  Amherst.  But  alas  I 
Amherst  did  not  come.  Murray  heard  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Niagara  and 
of  the  expedition  of  the  French  from  Lake  Champlain,  but  received  no 
direct  tidings  from  Amherst. 

Two  months  had  passed  away  since  the  landing  on  Orleans,  and  yet 
no  important  advance  had  been  made.  In  vain  Wolfe  listened  for  tlio 
drums  of  Amherst.  Not  even  a  message  came  from  him,  for  reasoTis 
already  given.     Exposure,  anxiety,  and  fatigue  prostrated  the  commander 


*  Montcalm  had  his  headquarters  in  a  stone  building  not  far  from  Beauport  Mills.    It 
oommanded^a  view  of  Quebec  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
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early  in  September.  lie  called  a  coanoil  of  war  at  his  bedside,  when  it 
ivas  determined  to  scale  the  Heights  of  Abraliam  and  assail  the  city  in 
the  rear.  Feeble  as  he  was,  Wolfe  resolved  to  lead  the  attack  in  person. 
The  camp  at  the  Montmorenci  was  broken  np  (September  8th),  and  the 
attention  of  Montcahn  was  diverted  from  the  real  designs  of  the  British 
hj  seeming  preparations  to  attack  his  lines.  The  affair  was  managed  so 
Tsecretly  and  skilfnlly  that  even  De  Bougainville,  a  French  officer  with 
fifteen  hundred  men  who  liad  been  sent  up  the  river  to  wiitch  tlie 
movemtints  of  the  British,  did  not  suspect  their  design. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  the  whole  army  destined  for  the  assault 
moved  up  the  river  from  Point  Levi  in  transports,  several  leagues 
above  the  chosen  landing-place.  At  midnight  they  left  the  8hi})s,  and 
•embarking  in  fiat-boats,  fioated  noiselessly  down  the  stream  with  the  ebb- 
ing tide.*  Black  clouds  obscured  the  sky,  but  the  voyagers  reacl^^d 
their  destination  in  good  order,  and  landed  without  being  discovered. 
The  place  where  they  disembarked  is  still  known  as  Wolfe's  Cove. 
They  at  once  clambered  up  the  tangled  ravine  that  led  to  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  and  at  dawn  on  the  13th  about  five  thousand  British  traops 
stood  upon  the  heights,  a  fearful  apparition  to  the  French  sentinels  and 
the  sergeants'  guard  at  the  brow  of  the  acclivity,  who,  in  hot  haste, 
carried  the  alarming  Jiews  first  to  the  garrison  in  Quebec  and  then  to 
Hontcalm  at  Beanport,  beyond  the  St.  Charles  River.  "  It  can  only  be 
a  small  party  come  to  burn  a  few  houses  and  return,"  said  the  incredu- 
lous commander. 

Montcalm  was  soon  undeceived.  He  immediately  sent  ordei-s  for  I)e 
Levi  and  De  Bougainville  to  return  with  their  troops.  Abandoning  his  in- 
tjrenchments,  he  led  a  greater  portion  of  his  army  across  the  St.  Charles, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  stood  in  battle  array  on  tlie  Plains 

*  Wolfe  appeared  to  be  in  good  spirits,  yet  there  was  evidently  a  brooding  shadow  of 
a  presentiment  of  evil.     At  the  evening  mess  he  dang  the  little  campaign  song  bcgiiminu, 

"  Why,  Boldiera,  why 

Shoitid  we  bo  melancholy  boys  7 

Why,  Boldlere,  why, 
Whose  busii^eas  'tin  to  die,"  etc. 

And  as  he  Kat  among  his  officers  and  flotited  softly  down  the  river  In  the  gloom,  ho,  rc< 
ix'ated,  in  his  musing  tones,  tliat  stanza  from  Gray's  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard"— 

"  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hoar— 
The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave." 

• 

At  the  clos<^j  lie  said,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  I  would  prefer  being  the  author  of  that  ikm'iu 
to  the  glory  of  beating  the  French  to-morrow.'* 
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of  Abraham,  near  tlie  town.  Both  parties  lacked  lieavj  guns.  The 
French  had  three  field -pieces,  the  English  only  one  —  a  light  six- 
poander  which  some  sailors  had  dragged  up  the  ravine.  The  two  com- 
maaders,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  troops,  faced  each  other. 

A.  general,  fierce,  and  sanguinary  battle  now  ensued.  The  British 
muskets  were  double-shotted,  and  the  soldiers  reserved  their  fire  until 
within  forty  yards  of  their  foes,  when  they  poured .  upon  the  French 
such  destructive  volleys  that  the  latter  were  thrown  into  utter  confusion. 
The  terrible  English  bayonet  completed  the  work  and  secured  the  vic- 
tory. Wolfe  and  Montcalm  had  both  been  mortally  wounded.  Wolfe, 
leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  an  officer,  was  borne  to  the  rear.  His  car 
caught  the  exclamation,  *'  See  !  they  run  !  they  run  !" 

'^  Who  runs  ?"  asked  the  dying  hero  in  a  whisper. 

"The  enemy,  sir;  they  give  way  everywhere!"  was  the  reply. 
Wolfe  then  gave  an  order  to  cut  off.  their  retreat,  and  then  said,  in  an 
almost  inaudible  whisper  : 

'*  Now,  God  be  praised,  I  die  happy  !"  and  expired. 

Montcalm's  surgeon  said  to  his  wounded  general,  "  Death  is  certain." 

**  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  the  marquis.     **  ilow  long  have  T  to  live  ?" 

"  Ten  or  twelve  hours  ;  perhaps  less." 

"  So  much  the  better  ;  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec  !" 

About  seventy  years  after  this  event  an  English  governor  of  Canada 
caused  a  modest  granite  column  to  bo  erected  on  the  spot  where  Wolfe  fell, 
with  the  inscription,  **Ilere  died  Wolfe,  victorious  September  13th, 
1759. "  In  its  place  now  stands  a  beautiful  Doric  column  of  granite  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  It  also  bears  the  former 
inscription.     It  was  erected  by  the  British  army  in  Canada  in  184:1). 

General  Townshcnd  assumed  the  command  of  the  British  army,  and 
five  days  after  the  battle  he  received  the  formal  surrender  of  the  city  of 
Quebec.  The  remainder  of  Montcalm's  army,  under  De  Levi,  fled  to 
Montreal.  So,  brilliantly  for  the  English,  ended  the  campaign  of  1759. 
Yet  Canada  was  not  conquered.  Five  thousand  troops  under  General 
Murray  took  possession  of  the  great  prize.  The  fleet,  with  French 
prisoners,  sailed  for  Halifax. 

The  final  struggle  for  the  mastery  in  Canada  was  begun  early  in  the 
spring  of  1760,  when  Vaudreuil,  the  governor-general,  sent  De  Levi, 
with  ten  thousand  regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians  in  six  frigates  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  Quebec.  De  Levi  appeared  before  the  city  at 
the  close  of  March,  when  the  brave  Murray  went  out  with  his  whole 
force — less  than  three  thousand — to  attack  him.  At  Sillery,  three  miles 
above  Quebec,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the  war  was  fought. 
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Murray  was  defeated.  He  lost  all  his  artillery  and  a  thousand  men, 
bat  managed  to  get  back  into  the  city  with  the  remainder.  De  Levi 
then  began  a  siege,  and  Murray's  condition  was  1)ecoming  desperate 
when  a  British  squadron,  with  re-enforoemonts  and  supplies,  appeared. 
Supposing  it  to  be  the  whole  British  fleet,  De  Levi  withdrew  and  fled 
to  Montreal,  after  losing  most  of  his  shipping.  Yaudreuil  gathered  all 
his  forces  at  Montreal,  the  last  stronghold  of  French  dominion  in 
America.  Amherst  spent  the  whole  summer  in  preparations  for  an 
attack  upon  that  city.  His  movements  were  slow  but  sure.  With 
almost  ten  thousand  men  and  one  thousand  Indians  under  Sir  William 
Johnson  he  proceeded  to  Oswego,  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  went  down 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  appeared  before  Montreal  on  September  6th. 
He  had  captured  Fort  Presentation,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchic 
River  (now  Ogdensburg),  on  his  way.  Murray  arrived  from  Quebec  at 
noon  the  same  day  with  four  thousand  troops,  and  before  night  Colonel 
Haviland,  who  had  proceeded  from  Crown  Point  and  had  driven  the 
French  from  Isle  aux  Noix,  arrived  there  with  three  thousand  men. 

Surrounded  by  almost  seventeen  thousand  foes,  Yaudreuil  at  once 
capitulated,  and  on  the  8th  Montreal  and  all  Canada  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  British  crown.  General  Oage  was  appointed 
governor-general  at  Montreal,  and  Murray,  with  his  four  tliousand 
troops,  garrisoned  Quebec.  Fort  Detroit  was  yet  in  possession  of 
the    French.      Major  Robert    Rogers*  was    sent  with   some    rangers 


*  Robert  KogcTs,  a  famous  partisan  soldier  in  tlie  French  and  Indian  War,  was  born  at 
Dumbarton,  N.  H.,  about  1780,  and  died  in  England  in  1780.  His  father  was  from 
Ireland,  and  an  early  settler  of  Dumbarton.  Robert  was  in  command  of  a  corps  of 
rangers  during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  did  gallant  service.  In  1758  he  fought 
a  bloody  battle  with  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  in  Nortliem  New  York.  IIu  liad 
170  men  ;  the  French,  700,  including  600  Indians.  After  losing  150  men  he  retreated, 
lc|»ving  150  of  his  enemies  dead  on  the  field.  In  1759  Gk^neral  Amherst  sent  him  to  de- 
stroy the  Indian  village  of  St.  Francis,  which  he  did,  killing  200  of  the  biu'barians.  In 
1760  he  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  Detroit  and  other  Western  forts  ceded  to  Gi'eat 
Britain.  It  was  done.  Then  he  went  to  England,  and  in  1765  was  appointed  governor 
of  Mackinaw..  Accused  of  treasonable  designs,  he  was  sent  to  Montreal  in  irons,  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  and  was  acquitted.  In  1760  he  again  went  to  England,  and  wax 
graciously  received  by  the  king.  Becoming  financially  embarrassed,  he  went  to  Algiers. 
where  he  fought  two  battles  for  the  Dey.  He  returned  to  America,  and  at  the  oiK'niiii; 
of  the  war  for  independence  his  course  was  so  suspicious  that  he  was  arrest (k1  by  order  ot 
Congress,  and  released  on  parole.  In  1776  Washington,  suspecting  him  of  being  a  sp\ . 
arrested  him.  Congreas  soon  released  him,  when  he  openly  took  up  arms  for  the  crown. 
and  raised  a  corp  of  Loyaltets,  which  he  called  the  "  Queen's  Rangers."  He  Koon  weui 
to  England,  leaving  them  in  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simcoe,  under  wliom  they 
became  a  famous  partisan  corps.  In  1770  Major  Rogers  published,  in  London,  "  Journals 
of  the  French  War." 
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to  take  poeMseion  of  it,  wliicli  was  aajoinplished  at  tlie  cloM  of 
November, 

This  conquest  and  tlie  treaty  signed  at  Faris  early  in  1763  doprired 
Fraiice  of  all  her  territorial  po6aea- 
Bione  in  North  America.  Oreat  Britain 
soon  became  the  sole  ponsessor  of  the 
Continent  from  the  tinlf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Arctic  seas  and  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  bnt  at  a  aoet  dnring  her  eev- 
eral  strngglea  of  fully  HSlX),  000,000 
and  many  thonsand  precione  lives. 

Dnring  many  long  and  gloomy 
years  the  colonists  liad  stniggled  np, 
nnaided  and  alone,  from  fceblcnesB  to 
atrength.  Tliey  had  erected  forts, 
rained  aimies,  and  fought  battles  clieer- 
fally  for  England's  glory  and  their 
own  preservation  without  England's 
aid  and  ofteo  witbonC  lier  sympathy," 
Daring  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
the  turmoil  of  which  Jn  America 
wa»-  now  ended,  did  they  cheerfully 
tax  themselves  and  contribute  men, 
money,  and  provisions.  They  lost 
during  that  war  25,000  robust  men  on 
land,  and  many  seamen.      That  war 

.    .  1  1      '  X       ■      xi  1.  (Pma  u  priDt  wibllabiii  iq  London  lu  ITTB.) 

cost  the  colonists,  m  the  aggregate, 
fully  120,000,000,  besides  the  flower 

of  their  youths  ;  and  in  return  Parliament  granted  them,  nt  different 
times  daring  the  contest,  only  abont  $5,500,000.  And  yet  the  British 
Ministry,  in  1760,  while  tlie  colonists  were  so  genoroualy  supporting 
the  power  and  dignity  of  the  realm,  regarded  them  as  mere  servile  sub- 
jects to  the  king,  and  imposed  a  tax  upon  them  to  replenish  the  exhausted 
British  Treasury. 

A  dangerooa  movement,  known  as  "  PonUac's  Oonspiracy,"  immedi- 
ately followed  the  war — a  conspiracy  planned  by  Pontiac,  a  powerful, 

■  When,  on  the  floor  of  th«  British  Hoiue  of  Commoiu,  Cborles  TowDslicnd,  speaking 
of  the  EDgHsh-AmericoD  coIodIMi,  nid  :  "  Tbey  bave  beea  plaotcd  bjour  care,  uouriibol 
by  our  Indulgeace,  and  protected  hy  oar  arms,"  ColODd  Bsrrd  retorted  :  "No;  pmr 
upprtmittn  planted  them  in  America  ;  tber  grew  by  yaur  ntgbet ;  and  Ihcy  ba*e  Doblf 

t^eo  up  arms  in  your  drftna." 
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sagacious,  and  ambitious  Ottowa  chief,  who  sacceeded  in  confederating 
several  Algonquin  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  newly -acquired 
British  power  westward  of  the  Niagara  River.*  It  was  an  echo  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  It  was  ripe  before  its  growth  was  even  sus- 
pected. Within  a  fortnight,  in  the  summer  of  1763,  all  military  posts  in 
possession  of  the  British  west  of  Oswego  to  Lake  Michigan  fell  into  the 
possession  of  Pontiac  by  treachery  or  surprise,  excepting  Forts  Niagara, 
Pitt,  and  Detroit.  The  conspiracy  was  soon  subdued,  and  the  power  of 
the  hostile  tribes  was  broken.  Pontiac  would  not  yield,  but  took  refuge 
in  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  where  ho  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
one  of  his  own  race. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Do  Lancey  managed  the  civil  affairs  of  the  province 
of  New  York  with  wisdom  and  energy  from  the  death  of  Sir  Dan  vers 
Osborne,  in  1753,  xmtil  his  own  sudden  death  from  apoplexy  in  the 
summer  of  1760,f  a  period  of  about  seven  years.  As  we  have  observed, 
Sir  Charles  Hardy,  a  naval  officer,  came  to  New  York  as  governor  in 
1755,  but,  more  incompetent  than  Clinton  as  a  civil  niler,  he  was  com- 
pletely dominated  by  De  Lancey.  He  received  his  salary,  and  allowed  the 
licuteiiant-governor  to  hold  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  State.  Sir  Charles 
left  the  province  in  the  summer  of  1757,  when  he  hoisted  his  flag  over 
a  naval  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  as  Rear- Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
and  took  command  in  the  expedition  against  Louisburg.  He  never  re- 
turned to  the  executive  chair. 

During  the  administration  of  De  Lancey  important  social  movements 
had  occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York.     Allusion  has  been  made  to  the 

*  In  April,  1768,  Pontiac  called  a  council  near  Detroit  of  representatives  of  many 
North-Western  tribes,  and  the  Scnccas  of  Western  New  York.  That  .council  presented  n 
gay  scene.  The  chiefs  were  attended  by  their  families,  dressed  in  their  gaudiest  apparel. 
They  gathered  in  groups  to  feast,  smoke,  gamble,  and  tell  stories  ;  many  of  them  were 
l)cdizencd  with  feathers,  beads,  and  other  tokens  of  pride — "young  maidens,"  sa3-s 
Parkman,  "  radiant  with  bear's  oil  and  ruddy  with  vermilion;  and  versed  in  all  the  aiis 
of  forest  coquetry. "  Tlic  grave  men  were  seated  on  the  ground  in  council  in  consecutive 
rows,  and  after  the  pipe  had  gone  round  from  hand  to  hand,  Pontiac,  painte<l  anil 
plumed,  arose  and  delivered  an  impassioned  speech.  lie  displayed  in  one  hand  a  broad 
belt  of  wampum,  and  assured  his  hearers  that  it  came  from  the  French,  who  would  soon 
come  with  ships  and  armies  to  reconquer  Canada. 

f  De  Lancey  was  found  by  one  of  his  children,  on  the  morning  of  July  dOth,  17uO. 
dying,  in  his  diair,  in  his  study,  in  which  he  had  probably  sat  all  night,  as  he  frequently 
did,  on  account  of  chronic  asthma.  He  had  dined  the  day  before,  with  a  number  of  lead- 
ing men  of  the  province,  on  Staten  Island,  where  he  indulged,  as  was  common  on  such 
occasions,  in  excessive  eating  and  drinking.  He  returned  to  his  home  in  the  Bowery  in 
the  evening  and  retired  to  his  study,  from  which  ho  never  emerged  alive.  There  was  an 
ostentatious  funeral.  His  body  was  buried  beneath  the  middle  aisle  of  Trinity  Churcli« 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Barclay  conducting  the  funeral  services. 
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neglect  of  iiitelleotual  cDltiva.tion  in  the  province.     Leading  men  had 

long  deplored  this  state  of  thin;^,  and  perceived  tlie  dnnger  to  tociety 

which  miglit  be  evolved  by  sneh 

neglect  as  population  and  wealtli 

infireased.     Finally,  in  1 754,  Dr. 

Cudwallader   Golden,"  Jamea    de 

Lancey,  Pliilip  I.ivingBton,  Peter 

Si^liuyler,    Abraham    de   Poyeter, 

Frederick       Pliilipae,       William 

Smith,    and    others  foimded   tlie 

New  Vork  Society  Library,  now 

one  of  the  noblest  of  tlio  literary  ', 

inatitiitiona  of  the  city.     A  ne;;-        r  ' 

lected  germ  of  sncli  an  { list!  tut  ton  '" 

had  existed  about  fifty  yuars.  The 

chaplain  of   Governor  Eellomont 

(Ja(»b  Sharp)  gave  ta  the  city,  in 

17(H),  a  collection  of  booka  to  which  "       '^■ 

was  afterward  added  many  more  cadwallaubr  coldhn. 

by  the  Rev.    John  Miltington,  of 

England.     It   formed  the   Corporation  Library ;    bnt   the    books   were 

neglected  and  nearly  forgotten.     When  the  Society  Library  waa  formed, 

these  books  were  added  to  it. 

At  the  same  period  an  effectual  movement  was  made  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  college  in  tlie 
city  of  New  York.  There 
were  then  few  collegians 
in  the  province.  For 
many  years  Mr.  De  Lan- 
cey and  Wilham  Smith, 
the  elder,  were    the    only 

"academica,"    excepting   those   in  holy  orders;    and   at   the    time    in 

question  there  were  only  thirteen  others,  tlie  youngest  of  whom  had  his 

*  CadwalUder  CaMen  waa  a  phyddaD  and  ■  native  of  Scotland,  irbere  be  was  bom 
In  1088.  He  emigrated  to  Femuflvania  in  ITW,  returned  to  Scotland,  uki  cam«  back  to 
America  in  ITIB.  Two  years  later  b«  nude  Ibe  province  of  New  York  bis  rcsfdence  at 
tbe  request  of  Governor  Hunter,  and  waa  appointed  survejor-geaersl  of  the  colonj.  In 
1730  he  beeame  a  member  of  Governor  Bumet'i  Council,  and  made  hia  reaidence  tn 
Orange  Conotj.  He  became  lleutenant-goyemor  of  the  province  In  1781,  which  podlion 
beoccupiedduringtheremalnderof  bla  life.  He  died  on  Long  Island  in  1776,  Through- 
out the  troublous  timet  preceding  the  Revtdullou,  be  managed  public  attain  witli  great 
aagBclly, 
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bachelor^ 8  degree  at  the  age  of  seventeen.*  In  1746  the  AsBeinhiy 
authorized  a  lottery,  to  raise  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  college. 
Nearly  $6000  were  thus  raised.  It  was  increased  in  1754,  and  King's 
(now  Columbia)  College  was  founded  and  chartered. 

At  that  time  sectarii^ism  was  rampant  in  the  province,  and  there  was 
a  bitter  strife  between  the  Episcopalians,  or  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Presbyterians,  for  the  control  of  the  college.  The  aristoc- 
racj'  were  generally  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  the  contest 
for  the  control  of  the  college  they  were  victorious.  Trinity  Church 
offered  a  site  for  the  college  bnilding  on  the  condition  that  the  president 
should  always  be  an  Episcopalian,  and  that  the  prayers  of  the  Church 
should  always  be  used  in  it.  Governor  De  Lancey  gave  it  a  charter  oil 
these  conditions  in  1754,  but  there  was  a  liberal  distribution  of  thetrnstee- 
ship  among  other  denominations.  Kcv.  William  Samuel  Johnson,  D.D., 
was  appointed  the  first  president. f 

Kew  York  City  at  that  .time  had  a  population  of  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand, and  contained  an  Episcopal,  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  French  church, 
two  German  Lntlieran  elm  relies,  a  Quaker  and  an  Anabaptist  meeting- 
house, a  Jewish  synagogue,  and  a  IVloravian  congregation.  Tlie  Jews 
were  disfranchised,  and  the  Moravians  were  persecuted  as  Jesuits  in  dis- 
guise. 

The  sectarian  controversy  at  that  time  was  a  consequence  of  a  discov- 
ered scheme  of  Dr.  Seeker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Episcopacy  in  the  colonies,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  the 
Puritan  spirit  in  j^olitical  and  religious  affairs.  The  throne  and  the 
hierarchy  were,  in  a  sense,  mutually  dependent,  and  Dr.  Seeker's  propo- 
sition was  warmly  supported  by  the  British  Cabinet.  It  was  as  warmly 
opposed  by  the  Dissenters  and  all  independent  thinkers  in  the  colonies. 


*  These  collegians  were  Peter  van  Brugh  Livingston,  John  Livingston,  Pliilip  Living- 
ston, William  Livingston,  William  Nicoll,  Benjamin  Xicoll,  Ileniy  Hansen,  William 
Peartree  Smith,  Benjamin  Woolsey,  William  Smith,  Jr.  (the  historian),  John  McEvers, 
and  John  van  Horner. 

f  William  Samuel  Johnson,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  in  1696,  and  -was  sixty 
years  of  age  when  he  became  president  of  King's  College.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
in  1714,  and  was  a  tutor  there  for  a  while.  Li  1720  he  became  a  preacher  at  West  Ha\en. 
and  went  to  England  in  1722  to  receive  Episcopal  ordination.  He  returned  in  1728  with 
the  honor  of  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  conferred  at  Oxford,  He  settled  in  Stratford,  but  was  per- 
secuted by  the  other  sects  there.  He  left  the  place,  and  was  absent  several  years  ;  cngugeil 
much  in  literary  pursuits,  preparing,  among  other  u.seful  works,  a  System  of  Morality, 
which  Dr.  Franklin  published  as  a  text-book  for  tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  man  of  groat  learning.  He  resigned  in  1763,  and  returned  to  Stratford 
the  same  year.  There,  resuming  the  chai'ge  of  his  old  parish,  he  lived  until  his  death  in 
January,  1772. 
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The  latter  regarded  the  Bcheme  as  a  weapon  of  contemplated  tyranny. 
Then  was  kindled  the  flame  of  deeire  in  the  hearts  of  a  vast  number  of 
English- Americans  to  have 

"  A  Cliurcli  without  a  Bishop, 
A  Throne  without  a  King/' 

whicJi  burned  so  fiercely  a  few  years  later.* 

Dr.  Golden,  the  President  of  the  Coancil,  and  then  seventy-three 
years  of  age,  became  acting  governor  on  the  death  of  De  Lancey,  and  soon 
received  the  appointment  of  lieutenant-governor.  He  was  continued  in 
that  office  about  sixteen  j'ears,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  ab- 
sence of  the  governors,  was  repeatedly  at  the  head  of  public  affairs. 

On  the  death  of  De  Lancey  the  office  of  chief-justice  became  vacant. 
Golden  was  urged  to  appoint  an  incumbent  at  once.  Wishing  to  com- 
pliment the  Earl  of  Ralifax,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies, 
Golden  asked  him  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  chief -justice.  To  the 
amazement  and  indignation  of  the  New  York  Assembly  and  the  people, 
instead  of  a  nomination  tliere  came  an  appointment  to  the  office  by  the 
king  of  a  Boston  lawyer  named  Pratt.  He  was  not  appointed,  as  formerly, 
to  hold  the  office  ^*  during  good  behavior,"  but  ''  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
king."  This  was  one  of  the  fii*st  of  the  arbitrary  acts  of  young  George 
III.,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne,  which  drove  the  colonies  to  re- 
bellion. Indeed,  the  New  York  Assembly  rebelled  at  that  time.  They 
resolved  that  while  judges  held  office  by  such  a  tenure,  and  were  mere 
instruments  of  the  royal  will,  they  would  grant  them  no  salaries.  Golden 
found  himself  in  tronble  at  the  very  beginning. 

The  authorities  of  New  York  had  a  long  and  serious  quarrel  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  the  (present)  State  of  Vennont  at  this 
period.  After  the  settlement  of  the  boundary-line  between  New  York 
and  Gonnecticut  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  the  boundary  be- 
tween New  York  and  Massachusetts  was  tacitly  fixed  on  a  line  parallel 
to  that  of  the  former,  and  peimanently  so  in  1764.  Governor  Benning 
Wentworth  assumed  that  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  the  western  boundary 
of  Gonnecticut  was  tlie  true  boundary  of  his  own  province.     Having 

*  The  chief  controversialist  on  the  side  of  the  Disfleutere  was  William  Livingston, 
afterward  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  then  a  young  lawyer  of  much  repute.  He  dealt 
heavy  blows  against  Episcopacy  and  in  favor  of  Presbyterianism  In  a  weekly  publication 
called  the  IndepeTidetU  Befl»Uor,  first  issued  late  in  1752.  He  began  his  assaults  on  Epis- 
copacy in  1758  behind  the  veil  of  anonymity.  His  language  was  bold  and  defiant,  but 
dignified  and  unexceptionable.  The  influence  of  the  civil  authority,  the  Episcopal 
clergy,  and  the  aristocracy  at  length  induced  the  printer  to  cease  prhitlng^the  B^fUetoVf 
and  with  its  fifty-second  number  (November,  1758)  it  was  disconthiued. 
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autliority  to  issue  grants  of  unoccupied  lands  within  his  province,  he  gave 
many  patents  to  settlers  west  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

The  New  York  authorities,  who  had  acquiesced  in  the  boundaries  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  now  claimed  territorial  jurisdictitMi  north 
of  Massachusetts,  eastward  to  the  Connecticut  River,  by  virtue  of  the 
original  grant  given  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Regardless  of  this  claim, 
Went  worth  issued  a  patent  for  a  township  six  miles  square,  which  was 
named  Bennington.  This  brought  the  question  of  jiirisdictitm  to  an 
issue.  New  York  vehemently  asserted  its  claim  ;  Wentworth  paid  no 
attention  to  it ;  and  when  the  French  and  Indian  War  broke  out,  he  had 
issued  patents  for  fourteen  townships  west  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

The  dispute  was  renewed  after  tlie  war,  and  when,  in  1703,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Colden  sent  a  proclamation  among  the  people  in  that 
region  declaring  the  Connecticut  River  to  be  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  province  of  New  York,  Wentworth  liad  created  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  townships  the  size  of  Bennington  west  of  the  Connecticut. 
They  occupied  a  greater  portion  of  tlie  area  of  the  (present)  State  of  Ver- 
mont, and  were  called  **  The  New  Hampshire  Grants''  from  that  time. 

The  authorities  of  New  York,  inspired  by  grasping  land  speculators, 
not  content  with  asserting  territorial  jurisdiction,  claimed  the  right  of 
])roperty  in  the  soil  of  that  territory,  and  declared  AVentwortirs  patents 
to  settlers  invalid.  The  crown  confirmed  these  claims,  and  orders  were 
issued  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  farms  in  the  possession  of  settlers  who 
had  paid  for  and  improved  them.  This  act  of  oppression  was  like  sow- 
ing dragons'  teeth  to  see  them  produce  a  crop  of  armed  men.  The  set- 
tlers cared  not  who  were  their  political  ihasters  so  long  as  their  private 
rights  were  respected.  But  this  act  of  inju^^tice  converted  them  into 
rebellious  foes,  determined  and  defiant.  There  appeared  at  once  an  op- 
position not  only  of  words,  but  of  .sinews  and  muskets,  supported  by 
indomitable  courage  and  inflexible  wills — the  spirit  of  true  English  lib- 
ertv  comini'  down  to  them  throuorh  their  Puritan  ancestors.  Foremost 
among  those  who  took  a  Arm  stand  in  opposition  to  the  oppressors  was 
Ethan  Allen,  the  boldest  of  the  bold. 

Finally  the  governor  and  Council  of  New  York  summoned  all  the 
claimants  under  the  grants  of  New  ilampshire  to  appear  before  tliem  at 
Albany,  with  their  deeds,  on  a  certain  day.  No  attention  was  ])aid  to  the 
summons.  Writs  were  issued  for  the  ejectment  of  the  settlers  from 
their  estates,  and  surveyors  were  sent  torcsurvey  the  lands.  This  move- 
ment brought  on  a  crisis,  and  for  several  years  the  New  Hampshire 
grants  formed  a  tlieatre  where  all  the  elements  of  civil  war  excepting 
actual  carnage   were  in  exercise.     Magistrates,  police,  and  armed  citi- 
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zens  were  constantly  vigilant,  and  when  an  officer  of  the  Government  or 
of  the  land  specalators  of  New  York  appeared  he  was  seized  and  pun- 
ished by  whipping  or  other  severity,  and  was  driven  oat  of  the  domain. 
No  legal  process  could  be  served,  nor  the  sentence  of  any  court  estab- 
lislied  there  by  New  York  be  carried  out.  The  settlers  effectively 
spurned  the  bribes  and  the  threats  of  the  New  Yorkers. 

The  settlers  sent  an  agent  to  London  to  lay  their  case  before  the 
crown.  He  returned  in  1T67  with  a  royal  order  directing  tlie  govern- 
ment of  New  York  to  suspend  all  proceedings  against  the  people  of  the 
"  Grants  ;"  but  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  royal  mandate.     In 

1770  the  settlers  appointed  a  Committee  of  Safety  to  manage  public 
affairs.     They  commissioned  Ethan  Allen  colonel  commandant,  and  in 

1771  they  passed  a  resolution  that  no  officer  from  New  York  should  be 
allowed  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  the  people  of  the  "  Grants''  ii* 
any  capacity  without  permission  from  the  committee. 

In  1772  Governor  Tryon  attempted  conciliation,  but  failed.  Tlie 
Legislature  of  New  York  passed  a  law  that  any  offender  against  its 
authority  on  the  **  Grants"  who  should  not  surrender  on  the  order  of 
the  governor  within  a  specified  time  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
felony  and  punished  with  death,  *'  without  benefit  of  clergy,"  such 
culprit  to  be  tried  for  the  crime  in  the  county  of  Albany.  A  reward 
was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Allen  and  other  leaders. 

This  harsh  legislation  did  not  alarm  the  settlera,  and  the  stniggle  con- 
tinued sharply  until  the  beginning  of  the  old  war  for  independence.  It 
was  kept  up  in  a  mild  form  during  that  war,  and  afterward  until  the 
admission  of  Vermont  into  the  Union,  in  1791,  a  period  of  forty  yeai*8. 
The  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  "  Grants"  acquired  the 
name  of  "  Green  Mountain  Boys."  *  Allen  and  other  leaders,  as  well 
as  the  *'  rank  and  file,"  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence. 

The  story  of  the  conflict  between  the  government  of  a  powerful  prov- 
ince against  a  few  settlers  on  disputed  territory  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  our  national  history. 

*  On  account  of  the  loftiest  hills  in  that  region  being  covered  with  verdure,  the  name 
of  Vert  Mont — Qreen  Mountain — was  ^ven  to  it.  In  the  conflicts  with  the  "  Yorkers," 
some  of  the  settlers  were  driven  from  the  Champlain  slope  into  the  mountains,  from 
which  they  issued  for  purposes  of  resistance,  and  were  called  "  G^reen  Mountain  Boys." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Ok  the  morning  of  October  25tU,  1760,  Prince  George,  heir -apparent 

to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and  then  about  twenty-three  yenrs  of 

age,  woe  riding  on  horseback  near  Kew  Palace  with  his  tutor  the  Eurl 

of  Bnte,  when  a  niesBenger  informed  Liin  Unit 

Ilia  grandfather,  King  George  II.,  hud  lici'ii 

found  dead  in  a  clueet.     Pitt  called  upon  hitn 

the  next  day  at  the  palace  of  St.  James  uiid 

presented  him  wil'h  a  copy  of  an  address  to  be 

read  to  the  Privy  Coancil.     The  minister  was 

politely  informed  that  a  speech  had  already 

been  prepared  and  every  preliminary  arranged. 

Pitt  perceived  that  the  conrtier,    Unte,  bad 

made  the   arrangements,    and   he  withdrew. 

This  circumstance  had  an  important  relation  to 

tlie  fntnre  destiny  of  the  English- American 

colonies,  and  particularly  of  that  of  Now  York,  as  wo  shall  olwerve 

presently. 

Robert  Moncbton,  son  of  Yiscoant  Galway  and  a  major-general  in  the 
British  army,  was  appointed  Goremor  of  New  York,  bnt  did  not  occupy 
the  chair  long.  He  arrived  in  November,  1761,  and  in  February  follow- 
ing he  took  command  of  an  expedition  destined  for  the  capture  of  the 


island  of  Martinique.  He  sailed  from  New  York  with  twelve  tlionsaiid 
men,  was  sacceesfal,  returned  to  New  York  the  next  June,  and  "  began 
his  administration,"  says  Smith,  "  with  a  splendor  and  magnificeuce 
equal  to  his  birth." 
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General  Monckton  remained  iti  2f^ow  York  awliile,  and  then  left  the 
goverument  to  Colden.  Moncktou  was  saooeeded  in  office  early  in  lT6i 
by  Sir  Henry  Moore,  a  gay,  affable,  good-natnred,  and  well-bred  gentle- 
man., Moore's  administration  did  not  begin  until  lute  in  1765.  It 
covti-cd  a  largo  portion  of  a  etormy  period  in  the  history  of  New  York. 
8ir  Henry  left  the  province  in  17fi9,  when 
Colden  again  aesnriied  the  reiua  of  govern- 

Tlic  yonng  king  on  hie  accession  bad 
jwrted  ivitli  Pitt  ns  his  chief  adviser,  and, 
tu  wo  have  jnst  olnerved,  made  the  Earl  of 
Bute,  a  Suotcli  adventnrer  and  a  special 
favorito  of  the  sovereign's  motlier,  priino- 
ininietcr  of  the  Tealm.  Bute  proposed  tu 
bring  the  American  colonies  into  absolnte 

subjection  to  tlie  crown  and  Parliament.  To  ■"*''  ""  <"'^'""'<'"  »«»"*■ 
(to  tliis  eiTctitnally  it  was  resolved,  in  accord- 

aijuo  with  the  recommendation  of  tl'e  Board  of  Trade  anil  PlantationE, 
to  annnl  the  American  charter,  to  reduce  all  the  American  provinces  to 
royal  govcmmenta,  and  to  gain  a  revenue  by  collecting  duties  to  Iw 
impciKL'd  npon  goods  imported  into  the  colonies. 

Among  tlio  first  movements  toward  this  end  was  making  tho  judiciary 
of  N'ew  York  dependent  npon  the  crown,  to  which  alhuion  has  been 
made.  As  we  have  observed,  tliis  act  created  inucli  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion in  tho  public  mind.  "  To  make 
the  king's  will  tho  teitnre  of  office," 
said  a  represcutativo  of  the  jxiople,  "  i^ 
to  make  the  bench  of  judges  the  in- 
stmment  of  the  royal  prerogative. " 
Williftni  Livingston,  John  Morin  Scott, 
and  Williani  Smith,  three  eminent  law- 
yers of  New  York,  expressed  their 
opinions  freely  and  protested  boldly  in 
tho  newspapers  against  the  measure  ;  and  tho  New  York  Assembly 
resolutely  refnsed  to  grant  a  salary  to  Chief- Justice  Pratt,  who  finally 
received  it  from  the  crown.  Governor  Moore  disapproved  the  ob- 
noxlituH  measure,  and  even  Governor  Colden  advised  against  it;  but 
it  was  persisted  in,  and  the  crown  continaed  to  appoint  judges,  psying 
their  salaries  and  making  them  independent  of  the  people. 

\[iother  cauRe  of  popular  irritation  and  resistance  was  the  practical 
fi.'acrtlon  of  Parliament  of  its  tight  to  tax  the  colonists  without  their  eon- 
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sent.  Duties  were  imposed  upon  goods  imported  into  the  colonies,  and 
collectors  of  customs  were  sent  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws.  These  laws 
were  frequently  resisted  or  evaded,  especially  at  Boston.  The  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetts  gave  the  collectors  warrants,  caljed  **  Writs  of 
Assistance,"  which  authorized  the  holdera  to  search  for  smuggled  goods 
when  and  where  they  pleased,  and  to  demand  assistance  from  others. 
**  The  meanest  deputy  of  a  deputy's  deputy"  might  enter  the  house  of  a 
citizen  unchallenged.  The  people  regarded  the  matter  as  a  violation  of 
their  liberties — a  violation  of  the  English  maxim,  "  Every  man's  house 
is  his  castle. "  A  solemn  protest  produced  ati  argument  before  a  crowded 
meeting  of  citizens  in  Boston,  when  the  fiery  James  Otis  vehemently 
denounced  the  writs,  and  said  : 

**  I  have  determined  to  sacrifice  estate,  ease,  health,  applause,  and  even 
my  life  to  the  sacred  call  of  my  country  in  opposition  to  a  kind  of  power, 
the  exercise  of  which  cost  one  king  his  head  and  another  his  throne. " 
"  On  that  day,"  said  a  contemporary,  *'  the  trumpet  of  the  Revolution 
was  sounded." 

Then  followed  the  fearful  popular  agitation  in  the  colonies  caused  by 
the  famous  Stamp  Act,  in  which  New  York  appeared  conspicuous — an 
act  which  declared  that  no  legal  instrument  used  in  the  colonies  should 
be  valid,  after  a  prescribed  date,  unless  it  bore  a  government  stamp,  for 
each  of  which  a  prescribed  sum  of  money,  varying  in  amount  from  three 
cents  to  thirty  dollars,  was  demanded.  With  greater  boldness  or  reck- 
lessness than  any  former  minister  had  exhibited,  George  Grenville,  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury  and  the  ablest  man  in  the  House  .of  Commons, 
submitted  a  bill  authorizing  stamp  duties  earl}^  in  1764.  Even  the  great 
minister,  Walpole,  had  said,  many  years  before,  **  I  will  leave  the  tax- 
ation of  America  to  some  of  my  successors  who  have  more  courage  than 
I  have  ;"  and  the  greater  Pitt  said,  in  1759,  "  I  will  never  burn  my 
fi;iger8  with  an  American  Stamp  Act. " 

This  proposed  measure  caused  universal  excitement  in  the  colonies. 
The  people  were  divided.  The  old  English  titles  of  "  W^hig"  and 
"  Tory"  now  first  came  into  use  in  America.  The  great  question  was 
freely  discussed  at  public  gatherings.  The  pulpit  sometimes  sounded  an 
alarm.  The  newspaper  press  spoke  out  boldly.  **  If  the  colonist  is 
taxed  without  his  consent,  he  will,  perhaps,  seek  a  change,"  said  Holt's 
I^ew  York  Gazette^  significantly. 

Nowhere  did  the  flame  of  resentment  bum  more  fiercely  than  in  New 
York,  and  nowhere  were  its  manifestations  more  emphatic.  Colden, 
the  acting  governor,  then  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  true  to  his  sover- 
eign, endeavored  to  suppress  all  opposition  to  the  acts  of  the  imperial 
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legislature ;  bnt  liU  eBorte  were  like  ft  braatli  against  a  gain.  Tliu  as- 
sociation of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  whicli  had  appeared  tliirtj  years 
before,  'waa  revived  with  great  vigor,*  and  a  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence  to  commanieate  witli  the  agent  of  tlie  coloDy  in  England  and  with 


the  sererat  colonial  aBsembliea  on  the  enbjcct  of  the  opprcsHivt 
of  Parliament  was  appointed. 

When,  in  the  spring  of  1765,  the  Stamp  Act  became  ii  hiw,  wonU  of 
defiance  were  uttered  everywhere  in  the  colonics.  Knergctic  action  soon 
followed.     Public  sentiment  took  a  more  dignified  furni  than  iiopular 

•  The  principal  mcmberii  of  Uie  Aawclation  in  tlio  province  of  New  York  at  tlint  llnuj 
were  Isaic  Bean,  John  Lainb,  Alexander  HucDougul,  Murinus  WiLlcti,  William  Wilej, 
Edward  Laight,' Thomas  Rublnson,  Hugh  Huglim.  FluriK  Biincker,  Cliurloa  Xicoll, 
Joteph  Allcock,  and  Qerehom  MoU,  of  New  York  Cily  ;  Jen'miali  van  RciiBH(.>laer. 
MynileTt  Roseobaum,  Robert  Henry,  Volkert  P.  Douw,  Jellcs  Fonda,  and  Tliomas  Young, 
of  Albany  and  Trjon  counties  ;  John  Sloas  Hobarl.  Gilbert  Palter,  ThomaH  Brusli,  Cor- 
ndiua  Conklin,  and  Nathan  Williams,  of  Huntioj^oo,  L.I.  ;  George  Townsciul,  Bunik 
SneetblDg.  Benjamin  Townsend.  Qeorgo  and  Michael  Wcekes,  and  Rowlund  Cbamben, 
of  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I, 

f  Prom  an  engraving  by  Tlebout  In  1T93.  Within  the  Bowling  Green  ia  seen  tho 
pedetlal  on  which  stood  the  eqaestrian  statue  of  King  Oeurgc  III.  Tlic  npcnr-hcada  of 
the  pkkets.  as  inay  now  (1887)  be  seen,  were  all  broken  off.  On  the  riglil  is  No.  1  Broul- 
way,  the  hcadquarteia  of  Oeneral  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  On  the  left  b  seen  a  point  of  Gov- 
ernor's Inland  ;  on  the  right,  tn  the  distance,  is  Staten  Inland,  and  in  the  citTL'Tnc  distance 
the  Narrows,  ihc  open  gateway  from  the  harbor  U>  the  ocean. 
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liarangues  and  lieated  discnssions.  At  the  snggeation  of  the  Massachu- 
(^etts  ABBemblj  a  colonial  convention  of  delegates  assembled  at  the  city 
of  New  York  on  October  7th,  1766.  Nine  colonies  were  represented 
by  twenty-seven  delegates.  Those  of  New  York  were  Eobert  R.  Living- 
ston, John  Cruger,  Philip  Livingston,  William  Bayard,  and  Leonard 
Lispenard.  Timothy  Ruggles,  of  Massachnsetts,  presided.  They  were 
m  session  fourteen  days,  and  sent  forth  three  able  State  papers — namely, 
R  ''  Declaration  of  Rights,"  written  by  John  Cruger,  of  New  York  ;  a 
*' Memorial  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,"  by  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
also  of  New  York  ;  and  a  "Petition  to  the  King,"  written  by  James 
Otis,  of  Massachusetts.  The  proceedings  of  this  Stamp  Act  CDugress 
were  approved  and  signed  by  all  tlio  members  excepting  Timotliy 
Ruggles,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Robert  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey,  wlio 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  crown  in  the  great  struggle  that  ensued. 

The  first  day  of  November  (1765)  was  the  time  appointed  for  the 
Stamp  Act  to  go  into  operation.  Stamp-distributors  for  their  sale  wlmo 
appointed.     James  M^Evers  had  been  chosen  the  agent  for  New  York. 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  demanded  his  resignation.  Golden  promised  him 
protection  ;  but  when  tlie  stamps  arrived,  late  in  November,  McEvers 
was  so  alarmed  by  the  manifestations  of  opposition  that  he  refused  to 
receive  them,  and  they  were  taken  into  the  fort  for  safety,  where  the 
venerable  Golden  resided.  The  people  were  exasperated,  and  appearing 
in  large  numbers  before  the  fort,  demanded  the  delivery  of  the  stamps 
to  them.  A  refusal  was  answered  by  defiant  shouts  by  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  who  were  not  dismayed  by  the  presence  of  British  ships  of  war 
in  the  harbor  and  the  pointing  of  the  cannons  of  the  fort  upon  them  and 
upon  the  town. 

An  orderly  procession  was  formed.  It  soon  became  a  roaring  mob. 
Half  an  hour  after  the  governor's  refusal  he  was  hung  in  efiigy  on  the 
spot  where  Leisler,  the  democnit,  was  executed  seventy -five  years  before. 
Then  the  mob  went  back  to  the  fort,  dragged  Golden's  fine  coach  *  to 
the  open  space  in  front  of  it,  and  tearing  down  the  wooden  railing  that 
surrounded  the  Bowling  Green,  piled  it  upon  the  vehicle  and  made  a 
bonfire  of  the  whole.     After  committing  some  other  excesses, f    the 


*  Coklen's  coiich-housc  and  stable  were  outside  the  fort  and  easy  of  access.  There 
were  only  three  or  four  coaches  in  the  city  at  that  time,  and  as  they  belonged  to  wealthy 
friends  of  Qovernmcnt,  they  were  considcrod  by  the  people  as  evidences  of  aristocratic 
])ride. 

f  The  mob  rualied  out  to  the  beautiful  seat  of  Major  James,  at  the  intersection  of 
(present)  Worth  Street  and  West  Broadway,  where  they  destroyed  his  tine  libmry,  \vi)rks 
of  nrt  und  rich  furniture,  and  desolated  his  charming  garden.      His  sent  wus  nnmeil 
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excited  populace  paraded  the  streets  with  the  Stamp  Act  printed  on 
large  slieets  and  raised  upon  poles,  with  the  words,  '*  England's  Folly 
AND  America's  Kuin." 

Golden,  clearly  perceiving  that  farther  resistance  to  th<»  popular  will 
wonld  be  futile,  ordered  the  stamps  to  be  delivered  to  the  major 
(Crnger)  and  the  Common  Council,  on  condition  that  any  that  should 
be  destroyed  or  lost  should  be  paid  for.  Quiet  was  restored.  Soon 
afterward  a  brig  brought  to  New  York  ten  boxes  of  stampB.  They  were 
seized  by  some  citizens  and  bnmt  at  the  shipyard  at  the  foot  of  (present) 
Catharine  Street. 

The  first  of  November  was  Friday — a  tnily  "  black  Friday"  in 
America.  It  was  ushered  in  by  the  tolling  of  bells  and  the  display  of 
flags  at  half-mast,  as  if  a  national  calamity  had  occurred.  Minute  (iins 
were  fired.  There  were  orations  and  sermons  adapted  to  the  occ.  'on. 
As  none  but  stamped  paper  could  bo  legally  used,  and  as  the  people  were 
determined  not  to  use  it,  all  business  was  suspended.  The  courts  were 
closed,  marriages  ceased,  and  social  and  commercial  operations  in 
America  were  paralyzed.  Yet  the  people  did  not  despair,  nor  even 
despond.  They  felt  conscious  of  rectitude  and  of  inherent  strength. 
They  held  in  their  own  hands  a  remedy,  and  very  soon  applied  it 
effectually. 

On  the  day  before  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  take  effect  many  merchants 
in  New  York  City,  at  a  meeting  held  there,  entered  into  a  solemn  agree- 
ment not  to  import  from  England  certain  enumerated  articles  after  the 
first  of  January  next  ensuing.  The  chairman  of  an  active  committee  of 
correspondence  (John  Lamb)  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  merchants 
in  other  cities,  inviting  their  co-operation  in  the  non-importation  policy. 
It  was  cheerfully  acceded  to,  and  merchants  great  and  small  followed 
the  example  of  New  York  traders.  The  patriotic  people  co-operated 
with  die  merchants,  and  began  domestic  manufactures.  The  wealthiest 
vied  with  the  middling  classes  in  wearing  clothing  of  their  own  manu- 
facture. That  wool  might  not  become  scarce,  the  use  of  sheep  £esh  for 
food  was  discouraged. 

The  mighty  forces  for  defence  against  oppression,  which  for  years 
worked  so  potentially  in  favor  of  liberty  in  America,  thus  put  in  motion 
in  New  York,  hurled  back  upon  England  with  great  power  the  commer- 
cial miseries  which  she  had  inflicted  upon  her  colonies.  The  most  sensi- 
tive nerve  of  her  political  and  social  organism  was  so  rudely  touched  that 

Ranelagh.  A  few  months  afterward  it  was  converted  into  a  place  of  public  resort,  and 
called  the  Ranclagh  Garden.  James  was  a  Britisli  officer  who  had  become  obnoxiouH  to 
the  people. 
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the  Gritisli  merclianta  and  manufacturers  earneetlj  joined  the  Americane 
in  efforts  to  compel  the  Government  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  act.  Tliey 
■were  anoceeBful.  The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  early  in  1766,  having 
lexiated  in  a  helpless  state  one  year.  In  the  words  of  a  couplet  upon  tlie 
tombstone  of  a  little  baby,  it  might  have  asked, 

-  If  I  »i  soon  urn  Uonc  for, 
I  woDdor  what  I  whs  Inguti  for  T" 

To  Now  York  merchants  is  doe  the  honor  of  having  invented  those 
two  powerfnl  engines  of  resistance  to  obnoxious  acts  of  tlie  Britisii 


Parliament,  iind  which  woAed  with  so  inncli  jMjtoncy  at  the  hcfjimiins^ 
of' the  <ild  H'iir  for  iiidc  pen  donee — nSmely,  the  Committee  of  Oorre- 
B]K>ndmu;o  iiml  tlio  N  on -importation  Ticagne.  The  repeal  of  the  Stam|> 
Aet  ciiUHcd  yrciit  Tcjoitiiif^  on  hotli  sides  of  the  Athmtic.  The  city 
of  New  Y()rk  was  filled  with  delight  on  the  hcHiitifnl  May  day  wlien 

•  Till*  iV!i«  ;i  rmiimii  i.I^ht  .if  irsi.rt  f..r  llm  S(.iii  of  I.ilicrly  in  Ki'H-  York  fi.r  s.-v- 
rriil  jvaw  lo-foiv  llii'  old  war  for  imU'iH-mlimi'.  U  wiw  it  ntdif-liouso  k<|*  liy  Gcorjri- 
Diinis.  nt  No  0  IlniiKlwiiy.  TIutu  [Iiu  Hrsl  nuii-iiii|i(irliiIioii  1i-n;:<u' uf  tlic  liK-rcliniils  nt 
Ni-iv  Y.irk  nil-  fiiniUNl.  m  tkliilii-r  atst.  1T05— ii  nmsiimiiiiT  iif  Ilio  olmoxioii"  SUiinp 
Act.  11h'  1iii;.'iu-  n-iio  kI;;iiii1  liy  num-  lliaii  Ivro  liiiiiilnti  nu-n-Iuiiils.  Tin-  nlxivt  cii^im^'- 
iii).'Hli<>u>tlii'liiHM-nM  ilui)|«-nnil  iit  lliu  lime  of  Hull  i>riiirr<-iii.i'.  Il  n'limlmil  n  iiIih-l- 
of  pnlilii'  ii'virl  iiiilil  iiluiil  IHUU.     Driniilnu.v  -liiiii'-  -.1  liilk'  iil  Unit  ]>oiitt. 
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tUe  glad  tidings  arrived.     Cannons  tlninderoU  n  royal  ealiite,  l^ells  rang 
out  merry  peals,  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty  feasted  togetlier.     A  month 
later,  on  the  kiug'e  birthduy  (June  'Itli),  there  was  another  public  cel- 
ebration,  given  under   the   auspices  of  Governor  Moore,  when    royal 
salutes  were   again  lired.     There  was  a.   banqnet  at  the   King's  Arms 
Tavern,  near  the  Bowling  Green,  in  which  all  the  magnates  of  the  city 
participated.     Again    the    Sons  of  Liberty  feasted  togetlier ;    and  in 
the  Fields  (now  the   City  Uall  Fark)  an   ox  was  roasted  whole,  and 
twenty-five  barrels  of  beer  and 
a  bogshead  of    rum  were  pi'o- 
vided    for  the    people.      The 
town   was    illuminated    in    the 
evening,   jind    bonfires   blazBd, 
while   the   heavens  were  made 
brilliant  with    fireworks.     Tbe 
people  erected  a  tall  mast  and 
unfurled  a  banner,  upon  it  in- 
scribed, "  The  Kino,  Pirr,  and 
LiBEim%"  and  called  it  Liberty 
Pole. 

Pitt,  ivho  bad  been  the  chief 
instrument  in  Parhament  in 
seeuring  the  repeal,  was  idol- 
ized by  the  people.  At  a  ,, 
meeting  of  citizens  (Juno  23d) 
a  petition  was  unanimously 
signed  praying  the  Provincial 
Assembly  to  erect  a  statue  in 
honor  of  the  "  Great  Con;. 
moner"    in    the   city  of  Sew 

York.  The  Aueinblj  eoinplioj,  «««"«.«.  "«™.  or  «,o.».  ,... 

and  at  the  same  time  voted  an 

equestrian  statue  of  the  king.  Both  were  set  up  in  1770,  that  of  Pitt 
being  of  marble,  and  tliat  of  the  king  lead.  Pitt's  statue  was  erected  at 
the  junction  of  Wall  and  William  (then  Smith)  streets  ;  the  king's  was  set 
up  in  the  centre  of  the  Bowling  Green."  Six  years  afterward  the  statue 
of  the  king  was  pulled  down  by  an  iiidignant  populace,  and  a  little  later 
British  soldiers  mutilated  the  statue  of  Pitt. 

•  By  n  Binsuldr  ovcp-iclit  llio  nrliHt  omitWd  lo  givp  llie  tiug'x  biu1.IIc  stirruiw,  as  will 
be  H-en  in  llm  sketch.  Tim  Wiiigs  of  Nuw  York  suid,  in  1776,  "  GiuhI  eiiougU  (or  blm ; 
be  ouj;lit  to  ridca  lianl-troitiug  lionK  witliout  ^irruiw." 
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Popnlar  discontent  soon  followed  the  hallelnjalis  of  joy,  for  the  repeal 
act  was  accompanied  by  another  which  declared  that  the  British  Parlia- 
ment had  the  right  to  ''bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 
Sagacious  men  dearly  saw  in  this  declaratory  act  an  egg  of  tyranny  con- 
cealed, out  of  which  might  proceed  untold  evils.  Events  soon  justified 
their  forecast.     The  incubation  was  not  protracted. 

Almost  at  tl>e  moment  when  the  people  were  celebrating  the  king's 
birthday  in  a  spirit  of  hearty,  loyalty,  Governor  Moore  informed  the 
New  York  Assembly,  then  in  session,  that  he  hourly  expected  troops 
from  England  to  garrison  the  fort  there,  and  desired  them  to  make 
immediate  provision  for  them,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  British  Mu,tiny  Act,  which  commanded  citizens  to  billet  troops  upon 
themselves  when  necessity  called  for  the  measure.  The  Assembly 
declared  that  the  power  of  the  act  did  not  extend  to  the  colonies,  and 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  more  troops  at  New  York.  The  gov- 
ernor persisted,  but  the  Assembly  were  firm  in  their  refusal  to  comply 
with  his  requisition. 

The  troops  came  with  authority  to  break  into  houses  in  searching  for 
deserters,  and  to  db  other  arbitrary  things.  The  people  wore  indignant. 
The  Sons  of  Liberty  were  aroused  to  vigorous  action.  They  rallied 
around  the  Liberty  Pole  which  they  had  erected  under  the  inspiration  of 
true  loyalty  to  their  sovereign.  The  insolent  soldiers  cut  down  tho 
symbol  of  liberty,  and  when,  the  next  day,  the  citizens  were  setting  it 
up  again  they  were  attacked  by  the  troops.  Still  another  pole  was 
erected,  and  Governor  Hoore  forbade  the  soldiers  to  touch  it. 

In  January,  1770,  soldiers  went  out  from  the  barracks  at  midnight, 
prostrated  the  Liberty  Pole,  sawed  it  into  pieces,  and  piled  them  before 
the  headquarters  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  The  bells  of  St,  George's 
Chapel  in  Beekman  Street  rang  an  alarm,  and  veiy  soon  fully  three 
thousand  indignant  citizens  stood  around  the  mutilated  fiag-staff.  The 
city  was  fearfully  agitated  for  several  days,  and  affrays  between  the  citizens 
and  soldiers  occurred.  Finally  they  had  a  severe  encounter  on  Golden 
Hill  (between  Cliff  and  William,  John  and  Fulton  streets),  in  which  the 
soldiers  were  worsted  and  several  of  them  were  disarmed.  The  citizens 
were  armed  with  various  missiles.  The  conflict  on  Golden  Hill  in  New 
York  City  may  be  regarded  as  the  initial  battle  of  the  old  war  for  inde- 
pendence. 

The  New  York  Assembly  steadily  refused  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Mutiny  Act.  The  press  spoke  out  boldly..  William 
Livingston  wrote  prophetically  in  a  New  York  newspaper  : 

^^  Courage,  Americans  1     Liberty,  religion,  and  science  are  on  the 
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wing  to  these  shores.  The  finger  of  God  points  out  a  mighty  empire  to 
your  sons.  The  savages  of  the  wilderness  were  never  expelled  to  make 
room  for  idolaters  and  slaves.  The  land  we  possess  is  the  gift  of  Heaven 
to  our  fathers,  and  Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  decreed  it  to  our 
latest  posterity.  The  day  dawns  in  which  the  foundation  of  this  mighty 
empire  is  to  be  laid,  by  the  establishment  of  a  regular  American  Consti- 
tution. All  that  has  hitherto  been  done  seems  little  beside  the  collection 
of  materials  for  this  glorious  fabric.  'Tis  time  to  put  them  together. 
The  transfer  of  the  European  family  is  so  vast,  and  our  growth  so  swift, 
that  before  seven  years  will  roll  over  our  heads  the  first  stone  must  be  laid." 

Seven  years  afterward  the  first  Continental  Congress  assembled  at 
Philadelphia. 

The  rebellious  spirit  manifested  by  the  New  Yorkers  amazed  and 
incensed  the  British  Ministry,  and  they  resolved  to  bring  the  refractory 
Assembly  into  humble  obedience.  Parliament  forbade  (1707)  the  "  gov- 
ernor, Council,  and  Assembly  of  K'ew  York  passing  any  legislative  act 
for  any  purpose  whatever' '  until  they  should  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Mutiny  Act.  Parliament  levied  duties  upon  certain  neces- 
sary articles  imported  into  the  colonies  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
drawing  a  revenue  from  them,  and  authorized  the  establishment  of  s 
Board  of  Trade,  or  Commissioners  of  Customs,  to  regulate  and  collect 
the  revenue  thus  ordered.  They  also  attempted  to  suppress  free  discus- 
sion in  the  colonies  by  means  of  Committees  of  Correspondence. 

This  last  act  aroused  the  free  spirit  of  the  people  to  instant  resistance. 
When  Governor  Moore  transmitted  to  the  Now  York  Assembly  instruc- 
tions from  Lord  Hillsborough  against  '^  holding  seditious  correspondence 
with  other  colonies,"  and  called  upon  the  Legislature  to  yield  obedience, 
they  boldly  remonstrated  against  this  ministerial  interference  with  the 
inalienable  right  of  a  subject,  and  refused  to  obey. 

On  the  death  of  Governor  Moore,  in  September,  1769,  Colden  again 
became  acting  governor,  when  he  coalesced  politically  with  the  De 
Lancey  party.  Very  soon  a  gradual  change  in  the  political  complexion 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly  was  apparent.  The  leaven  of  aristocracy 
had  begun  a  transformation,  and  a  game  for  political  power,  based  upon 
a  proposed  financial  scheme,  was  begun. ^  It  was  a  scheme  which 
menaced  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

*  This  was  issuing  bills  of  credit,  on  the.  security  of  the  province,  to  the  amount  of 
$800,000,  to  be  Ipaned  to  the  people,  the  interest  to  be  applied  to  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  colonial  government.  It  was  really  a  proposition  for  a  monster  bank  without 
checks,  and  intended  to  cheat  the  pdople  into  a  rompliuncc  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  by  the  indirect  method  of  applying  the  profits  to  that  purpose. 
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The  popular  leaders,  diBcemmg  the  danger,  sounded  the  alarm.  An 
incendiary  hand -bill,  signed  **  A  Son  of  Liberty,"  was  posted  through- 
out the  city,  calling  a  meeting  of  the  '^betrayed  inhabitants"  in  the 
Fields.  It  denounced  the  money  scheme  and  the  Assembly,  and 
pointed  to  the  political  coalition  as  an  omen  of  danger.  0]>cdient  to 
the  call,  a  very  large  concourse  of  citizens  gathered  around  tltc  Liberty 
Pole  on  a  cold  December  day,  who,  after  a  harangue  by  John  Lamb, 
by  unanimous  vote  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly. 
^Another  hand-bill  from  the  same  pen  appeared  the  next  day,  and  more 
severely  denounced  the  Assembly  in  terms  which  were  deemed  libel- 
lous. A  reward  was  offered  for  the  name  of  the  author.  He  was 
soon  found  to  be  Alexander  McDougal,  a  seaman,  who  was  afterward 
a  major-general  in  the  Continental  Army.  He  was  arrested,  and  re- 
fusing to  plead  or  give  bail,  was  sent  to  prison.  On  his  way  to  jail  he 
said  : 

"  1  rejoice  that  I  am  the  first  to  suffer  for  liberty  since  the  commence- 
ment of  our  glorious  struggle." 

Being  a  sailor,  McDougal  was  regarded  as  the  '^  true  type  of  impris- 
oned conunerce  ;"  also  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  His  prison 
was  duly  the  scene  of  a  public  reception.  The  most  respectable  citizens 
visited  him.  He  was  toasted  at  a  banquet  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  who 
went  in  a  procession  to  the  jail  to  visit  him.  Ladies  of  distinction  daily 
thronged  there.  Popular  songs  were  written  and  sung  below  his  prison- 
bars,  and  emblematic  swords  were  worn.  He  was  finally  released  on 
bail,  and  he  was  never  tried. 

.  Open  rebellion  in  the  colonies  now  seemed  imminent.  British  soldiers 
were  stationed  in  ^ew  York  and  Boston  to  overawe  the  people.  Their 
insolence  in  words  and  manner  produced  continual  irritation.  There 
was  a  collision  in  Boston  on  March  5th  (1770)  between  the  citizens  and 
soldiers,  which  aroused  the  indication  of  all  .the  colonies.  Three 
persons  were  killed  by  the  soldiers,  and  five  were  dangerously  wounded. 
This xC vent  is  known  in  history  as  the  Boston  Massacre. 

On  the  day  of  the  massacre  the  British  prime-minister  (Lord  North) 
introduced  into  Parliament  his  famous  Tea  Act,  which  repealed 
all  duties  imposed  upon  articles  imported  into  the  American  colonies, 
excepting  upon  tea.  This  one  article  was  excepted  as  a  practical  asser- 
tion that  Parliament  had  a  nght  to  tax  the  Americans  without  their  con- 
sent. But  this  was  the  substance  of  the  vital  principle  involved  in  the 
dispute,  and  the  grand  political  postulate,  /'  Taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  tyranny,"  was  vehemently  asserted.  The  non-importation  power 
was  set  in  motion,  and  the  people  warmly  co-operated  by  refusing  to 
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use  t«a.*  The  stubborn  king  and  tlie  stupid  ininiati';  could  not  compre- 
hend the  iden  involved,  that  a  tax  upon  a  single  article,  however  Binall, 
was  as  much  a  violation  of  the  epirit  and  letter  of  the  postulate  as  if  laid, 
in  oppressive  measure,  upon  a  dozen  articles. 

Meanwhile  the  leaven  of  Torjieni  in  the  Assembly  Itad  extended  its 
influence  among  the  people.     The  Sona  of  Liberty  iu  New  York  had 
formed  a  General  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  a  Vigilance  Comioittee  of  Fifty, 
charged  with    the   duty  of   watching    the. 
movements  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  and 
preventing,  if  possible,  violations  of  the  m 
importation   agreement.     The    Committee 
of  One  Hundred  became  widely  disaSected 
by  Toryism.     The  Vigilance  Committee, 
more   radical,    denounced    them,    and    the 
patriotic  citizens  of  Xew  England  uttered 
indignant  protesta,  but  in  vain.     The  New  "  ^ 

York  merchants  at  large  became  disaffected, 
and  at  midsummer,  ITTO,  the  Committee 

of  One  Hundred,  composed  largely  of  merchants,  resolved  upon  a 
resumption  of  importations  of  everything  but  tea.  They  issued  a 
circular  letter  justifying  their  course.  It  was  indignantly  torn  and  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  in  Boston.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  received 
it  with  scorn,  and  the  sturdier  patriots  of  that  city  said  :  "  The  old 
Liberty  Pole  of  New  York  ought  to  be 
^ — ^  transferred  to  this  city,  as  it  is  no  longer 

\J^  a  rallying- point  for  the  votaries  of  free- 

7j^/f^iffl!j'  J-n  1  !»>■"=."  The  .t.de«..t  Prime- 
6/  ton  College,  with  James  Madison  at  their 

head,    burned    the    letter    on    the  cam- 


( 


In  October  (1770)  John  Murray,  Earl 
of  Dunmore,  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Moore 
as  Governor  of  New  York.  He  remained 
Bucli  for  only  about  nine  months,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  William 
Tryon,  an  Irish  baronet,  who  had  misruled  North  Carolina  and  stirred  up 
a  rebellion  there.     The  Assembly,  now  thoroughly  imbued  with  Tory- 

*  In  Boeton  Ibe  mUlresBCs  of  three  hundred  tajnllieE  subscribed  their  namca  to  a  league. 
binding  themselves  not  to  drink  any  tea  until  tlie  Revenue  Act  was  repealed.  Tbree 
daya  atterward  the  young  womeQ  followed  their  cxumplc.  It  was  imitaK'd  In  New  ToA 
and  Philadelphia. 
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igm,  complimented  the  retiring  governor,  who  wag  tran>f«rred  to  Yir- 

ginia,  aad  in  a  moet  cringing  addrem,  written  b^  Captain  Oliver  do 

Lance;,  replied  to  Trjoit'e  opening  message,  at  tbe  beginning  of  177S. 

The  state  of  political  society  in  New  Toit 

at  this  time  was  peculiar.     Social  differences 

had  produced  two  distinct  partiea  among  the 

professed  repabUcaus,  which  were  deeigoatod 

respectively  Patricians  and  Tribunes.      The 

former  consiBted  cliieAy  of  the  merchants  and 

gentty,  and  the  latter  were  mostly  mechanics. 

The  latter  were  radicals,  the  former  were 

conservatives,    and    joined   the   Loyalists  or 

Tories,  who  were  trying  to  check  the  infln- 

sBAi.  OF  oovTOBOB  TBTOH,       ^^  ^f  ^^g  j^^^  leslous  domocrste. 

Comparative  qniet  had  prevailed  in  New 
York  for  nearly  three  years,  when  an  attempt  to  enforce  North's  Tea 
Act  set  the  colonies  in  ablaze  again.*  The  East  India  Company,  who 
had  the  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade, 
having  lost  their  valuable  custom- 
ers in  America  by  the  operations 
of  the  non- importation  measnrcs, 
asked  Parliament  to  take  oS  three 
pence  a  ponnd  levied  npon  its  im- 
portation into  America,  and  agreed 
to  pay  the  Ooveniment  more  thaii 
an  eqaal  amount  in  export  duty, 
in  case  the  change  should  be  made.  Hwe  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  Government  to  act  justly  and  wisely  knd  to  produce  a  reconciliation  ; 

■  An  event  occurred  in  N»r™gBn«et  B«j  Id  the  nnniiier  of  1773  which  produced  wide- 
spread eicllemeDt  and  widened  (be  breach  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colaoies. 
The  armed  sdiooaer  Oaipi  wsa  Matloned  in  the  bay  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws.  Her 
commaoder  haughlUj  ordered  every  American  tonI  when  pusing  liis  ichooner  to  lower 
its  colors,  la  b^en  of  obedience.  The  tnaster  of  a  Providence  sloop  letuaed  to  bow  to 
Ibis  nautical  Gcsler'a  cap.  and  was  fired  at  and  diased  by  tbe  Qa^.  The  latter 
grounded  upon  a  sand-bar.  That  night  Abraham  Whipple  (who  was  a  luval  commander 
during  tbe  Revolution),  with  sixty  armed  men.  went  down  the  bayin  boats,  captured  the 
people  on  the  schooner  and  burned  her.  Although  a  large  reward  was  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  Ihe  perpetrators  they  were  not  betrayed.  Four  yesrs  afterward,  when 
Capialn  Wallace,  a  Brltl^  nsTal  commander  near  Newport,  heard  that  Whipple  was  the 
leader  of  the  offendera,  be  wrote  to  him.  saying  : 

"  Qa  June  Mb,  1772,  you  burned  Hb  Hajeely's  vessel  the  Oatpi.  and  I  will  hang  you  at 
the  ynrd-arm  1" 

To  this  Whipplu  instantly  replied  :  "  HIi,  always  catch  a  man  before  you  bang  him  I" 
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but  tlie  Btnpid  ministr/,  fearing  it  migbt  be  oonaidered  a  Bobmiuion  to 
"rebellious  sabjectB,"  refused  this  oUve  branch.  Thejr  allowed  the 
company  to  eend  their  tea  free  «f  export  datj,  bnt  retwoed  the  import 
dnty. 

This  conceasion  to  a  great  coinmsrcial  monopoly,  while  Bpnming  tlio 
appeals  of  Bubjects  gorernod  by  a  great,  principle,  created  indignation 
and  contempt  throngliont  the  colo- 
nies. Aa  this  wonid  make  tea 
clieaper  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land, the  Qovemment  and  the  East 
India  Company  unwisely  concluded 
that  the  Americans  would  not  ob- 
ject to  paying  the  small  dnty.  They 
were  mistaken,  as  tjiey  very  BOOn 
learned.  Ass n red  that  Oorernor 
Tryou  at  New  York  would  enforce 
the  law,  the  company  sent  several 
ships  laden  with  tea  to  that  and 
other  American  ports  early  in  1773. 
Already  the  Americans  had  re- 
solved not  to  allow  a  pound  of  tea  ^^^^  lamb. 
to  bo  landed  in  any  of  the  seaports. 
At  a  meeting  held  at  New  York  on 

October  20th  (1773),  it  was  declared  that  the  tea  consignees  and  Ktaiitp 
distribnlors  were  equally  obnoxious.  The  conflignees,  alarmed,  jirom- 
ised  not  to  receive  tlie  tea,  notwitliBtanding  Governor  Tryon  had  ]>rom- 
iaed  them  ample  protection.  The  governor  declared  the  te^i  shuiild  be 
delivered  to  the  consignees,  even  if  it  should  bo  "  sprinkled  with  blood." 
John  Lamb  (afterward  a  commander 
of  artille^  in  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence, and  one  of  the  f  oremoat  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty)  said  to  liia  informer 
of  these  words:  "Tell  Tryon,  for 
r.iur..ii^ni,  v.r  ji/mi.  luv-n.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  sliall  fiot  be  lauded  ; 

and  if  force  is  attempted  to  cftcct  it, 
Ids  blood  will  be  the  first  shed  in  the  conflict.  The  people  of  tJio  city 
aro  firmly  resolved  on  that  head."     Tryon  took  coansel.of  prudence. 

At  the  middle  of  December  the  famous  Boston  Tea  Party  occurred, 
when  three  liimdred  and  forty-three  chests  of  tea  were  taken  from  ships 
moored  at  the  wharves,  broken  open,  and  their  contents  cast  into  the 
waters  of  the  harbor  in  the  space  of  two  honrs,  by  men  diBgaieed  as 
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Indians.  The  next  day  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Fields  at  Kew 
York,  which  was  addressed  by  John  Lamb.*  Strong  resolutions  in 
favor  of  resistance  were  passed  ;  a  Committee  of  Fifteen  to  carry  on 
correspondence  witli  the  Sons  of  Liberty  elsewhere  was  appointed,  and 
t!ie  meeting  was  adjourned  "  till  the  arrival  of  the  tea  ships." 

The  ships  did  not  arrive  until  April  following,  when  the  Nancy ^ 
Captain  Lockyer,  appeared  at  Sandy  Hook  with  a  cargo  of  tea.  Apprised 
of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  city,  and  heeding  the  advice  of  the  con- 
signee, Lockyer  prudently  concluded  to  return  to  England  with  his 
cargo.  A  merchant  vessel  arrived  at  about  the  same  time  with  several 
chests  of  tea  concealed  among  her  cargo.  They  were  discovered,  seized, 
and  their  contents  were  thrown  into  the  waters  of  New  York  Harbor. 
The  captain  took  refuge  from  the  hands  of  the  indignant  people  on 
board  the  Nancy ^  and  sailed  away  in  her. 

At  about  this  time  a  new  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  also  a  Vigil- 
ance Committee,  composed  of  the  most  substantial  citizens,  who  were  wise, 
watcliful,  and  active,  was  created.  The  governor  and  a  majority  of  the 
Assembly,  being  in  political  accord,  needed  watching  ;  hence  the  forma- 
tion of  these  two  committees. 

A  misfortune  befell  the  governor  at  this  juncture  which  won  for  him 
public  sympathy.  At  near  the  close  of  1773  his  house,  with  all  his 
personal  property,  was  accidentally  burned.  The  Assembly  voted  him 
S2(),<)()0  in  consideration  of  his  loss,  and  with  this  money  he  left  the 
province  in  charge  of  Dr.  Colden,  and  went  to  England  in  the  spring 
of  177^. 

The  destruction  of  tea  in  Boston  Harbor  created  intense  excitement  in 
Great  Britain.  The  exasperated  ministry  conceived  several  retaliatory 
measures,  which  were  authorized  by  Parliament,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  which  was  an  order  for  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston  against  all 
commercial  transactions  wliatever,  and  the  removal  of  all  public  offices 
thence  to  Salem.  This  prostration  of  all  kinds  of  business  occasioned 
widespread  distress  and  created  more  widespread  sympathy.     Even  the 


♦  John  Lamb,  an  artillery  officer  of  the  Revolution,  was  born  in  New  York  City 
January  1st,  1735  ;  died  there  May  81st,  1800.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  Sons  of 
Liberty,  and  when  the  old  war  for  independence  Ixjgan  he  entered  the  military  service. 
He  was  in  command  of  the  artillery  under  General  Montgomery  at  the  siege  of  Quebec, 
where  he  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  With  the  rank  of  major  he  serv'cd  in  the 
regiment  of  Colonel  Knox  the  next  summer,  and  on  January  Ist,  1777,  he  was  commis- 
sioned ft  colonel  of  New  York  artillery.  Lamb  performed  good  service  throughout  the 
war,  and  ended  his  militarj^  career  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  He  afterward  became  a 
member  of  the  New  York  As!*embly.  President  Washington  appointed  him  (1789) 
collector  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
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city  of  London,  In  its  corporate  capacity,  sent  aid  to  the  sufferers  at 
Boston  of  the  money  value  of  fully  $150,000.  Another  measure  levelled 
a  deadly  blow  at  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  ;  another  provided  for  the 
trial,  in  England,  of  all  persons  charged  in  the  colonies  with  murder 
committed  in  support  of  the  Government,  giving,  as  Colonel  Barre  said 
on  the  floor  of  Parliament,  "  encouragement  to  military  insolence  already 
insupportable."  A  fourth  provided  for  the  quartering  of  troops  at  the 
expense  of  the  colonies.  The  port  of  Boston  was  to  be  closed  in  J4ine, 
and  in  May  General  Gage  was  sent  to  enforce  the  measure. 

The  people  were  intensely  excited  by  these  cruel  measures.  They 
despaired  of  justice  at  the  hands  Of  the  British  ministry.  They  began 
to  feel  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  proceeded  to  arm  and  discipline 
themselves,  and  to  manufacture  guns  and  gunpowder.  Every  man 
capal)le  of  bearing  arms  enrolled  himself  in  a  company  pledged  to  be 
ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  minute^s  warning.  So  was  created  the  vast 
army  of  Minute  Men.  Its  headquarters  was  under  every  roof.  It 
bivouacked  in  every  church  and  household  ;  and  mothers,  wives,  sisters, 
and  sweethearts  made  cartridges  for  its  muskets  and  supplied  its  com- 
missariat. 

A  crowded  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston,  resolved  to  resume 
the  non-importation  measures  with  all  their  stringency.  They  sent  Paul 
Revere  with  their  resolutions  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  ^ew  York, 
whom  the  Loyalists  called  "  Presbyterian  Jesuits."  The  Committee  of 
Fifty-One  did  not  approve  the  resolutions,  but  favored  the  assembling  of 
a  general  congress  of  deputies.  In  their  reply  to  the  communication 
from  Boston  they  said  : 

''  The  cause  is  general,  and  concerns  a  whole  continent,  who  are 
equally  interested  with  you  and  us  ;  and  we  foresee  that  no  remedy  can 
be  of  avail  uTiless  it  proceeds  from  tlieir  joint  acts  and  approbation. 
From  a  virtuous  and  spirited  union  much  may  be  expected,  while  the 
feeble  efforts  of  a  few  will  only  be  attended  with  mischief  and  disap- 
pointment to  themselves,  and  triumph  to  the  adversaries  of  liberty. 
Upon  these  reasons  we  conclude  that  a  Congress  of  Deputies  fbom  the 
COLONIES  IN'  GENERAL  is  of  the  utmost  importaucc  ;  that  it  ought  to  be 
assembled  without  delay,  and  some  unanimous  resolutions  formed  in  this 
fatal  emergency,  not  only  respecting  your  deplorable  circumstances  [the 
destruction  of  all  commercial  business  by  the  closing  of  the  port],  but 
for  the  security  of  our  common  rights." 

This  recommendation  for  a  General  Congress,  written,  it  is  believed, 
by  John  Jay,  found  a  hearty  response  everywhere.  While  the  Bostonians 
approved  the  measure  and  suggested  the  time  for  holding  the  Congress, 
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they  adopted  stringent  non-importation  measures.  The  people  in  other 
colonies  did  the  same,  and  New  York  stood  almost  alone  in  refasing 
to  acquiesce.  At  this  the  Loyalists  rejoiced,  and  Rinngtou,  the 
King's  Printer,  published  the  following  lines  in  hiB  .OaeeUe&r  : 


t^a>iZo    <^^ 


"  And  80,  my  good  masten,  I  find  it  no  joke, 
For  York  has  stepped  forward  and  thrown  off  the  yoke 
Of  Congress,  committees,  and  even  King  Sears,* 
Who  shows  you  good-nature  by  showing  his  cars.*' 

At  this  time  there  were  two  prominent  political  committees  in  New 
York — namely,  the  old  Vigilance  Committee-  of  Fifty  and  a  newly- 
organized  Committee  of  Fifty-One.  The  former  was  composed  of 
radicals,  Sons  of  Liberty,  led  by  HcDougall,  Seafs,  and  Lamb,  and 
favored  non-importation  measnres  ;  the  latter  consisted  of  conservatives, 
and  favored  a  General  Congress  rather  than  non-importation  measures. 

Adherents  of  the  former  called 
a  meeting  in  the  Fields  on  July 
6th  (1774),  which,  on  account 
of  its  numbers,  was  known  as 
**The  Great  Meeting."  On 
sioNATuiuE  OF  ISAAC  BEARS.  that  occasiou  a  student  of  King's 

(now  Columbia)  College,  known 
as  the  ^'  Young  West  Indian,"  a  delicate  boy,  girl- like  in  personal  grace 
and  stature,  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  made  a  speech,  and  astonished 
the  multitude  by  his  eloquence  and  logic.  He  was  Alexander  Hamilton, 
from  the  island  of  Kevis,  who  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  drama  of  our  national  history.  . 

The  Great  Meeting  denounced  the'  Boston  Port  Bill  and  declared 
that  an  attack  upon  the  liberties  of  one  colony  concerned  the  whole. 
The  meeting  pledged  Kew  York  to  join  with  others  in  a  non-importation 
league,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  action  of  the  contemplated  General 
Congress.     The  Committee  of  Fifty-One  denounced  these  proceedings 

*  Isaac  Sears  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  He 'was 
a  native  of  Norwallc,  Conn.,  where  he  was  bom  in  1739  ;  lie  died  in  Canton,  Cliina,  in 
1786.  He  WU8  a  Bucx^essful  merchant  in  New  York,  engaged  in  the  European  and  West 
India  trade.  Having  commanded  a  mercimnt  vessel,  he  was  generally  known  as  Captain 
Sears,  and  because  of  his  valiant  leadership  in  opposition  to  the  Government  he  was 
called  "  King  Sears."  Ho  was  thoroughly  hated,  maligned,  caricatured,  and  satirized 
by  his  political  enemies.  Rivington,  the  King's  Printer,  abused  him  shamefully,  and 
in  retaliation  Scars  entered  the  city  in  1775  with  some  Connecticut  light  horsemen  and 
destroyed  his  maligner's  printing  establishment.  At  the  end  of  the  war  his  business  and 
fortune  were  gone.  In  1785  he  went,  as  supercargo,  to  China,  and  died  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Canton. 
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as  ''  seditiona  and  inoendiarj."  This  offended  a  dosen  of  their  membera, 
who  withdrew  from  the  committee.  Bnt  these  feuda  were  Boon  healed 
bj  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  and  the  patriots  of  New  York,  earlj 
in  Jvly  (1774),  chose  delegiates  to  represent  the  province  in  the  General 
Congress  to  be  convened  at  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  daj  of  September. 
Thej  dioee  as  representatives  of  the  city  of  New  York  :  Philip  Living- 
ston, John  AIsop,  Isaac  Low,  James  Dnane,  ant}  John  Jay.  Suffolk 
County,  on  Long  Island,  elected  William  Floyd  ;  Orange  County,  Henry 
Wisner  and  John  Herring ;  and  King^s  County,  Simon  Boerum. 
Duchess  and  Westchester  counties  adopted  the  New  York  City  delegates 
as  their  representatives  ;  so  also  did  the  city  and  county  of  Albany.* 


*  The  people  of  Albany  Countj  were  uizioiu  to  send  Colonel  Philip  Schuyler  sb  their 
deputy,  but  he  was  too  severely  afflicted  with  rheumatiam  and  hereditary  gout  to  aUow 
him  to  serve  them.  Toward  the  doae  of  July  his  friend.  Councillor  William  Smith, 
wrote  to  him  from  New  York :  "  The  colonies  are  preparing  for  the  grand  Wittena- 
gemoU  [Great  Assembly]  with  great  spirit.  At  Philadelphia  a  plan  is  digesting  for  an 
American  Constitution.  I  know  not  the  outlines  of  it.  I  hope  it  is  for  a  Parliament  to 
meet  annually.  Our  people  will  be  the  last  of  all  in  the  apfwintment  of  delegates.  I 
wish  your  county  would  assist  hi  the  choice.  Expresses  will  be  sent  through  the  whole 
colony  to  call  upon  the  counties  for  the  purpose.  .  .  .  The  people  of  England  bogln  to 
call  out  for  an  American  Parliament " 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


CoMMnTERS  of  Correepondenae,   whicli  liad  been   formed  in  every 
colony  in  1773,  had  been  busy  in  the  interehsnge  of  eentimenta  and 
opinions,  and  thronghout  the  entire  oomuiunity  of  Britieh-ATnericans 
from  Maine  to  Georgia  there  waa  evidently  a  consonance  of  feeling 
favorable  to  nnited  efforts  in  opposing  the  augmenting  oppression  of  the 
mother  country.      And  yet  they 
hesitated,  and  resolved  to  deliber- 
ate in  solemn  council  before  they 
should  appeal  to  arms — '*  the  last 
argurnent  of  kings." 

To  tikis  end  depatiee  represent- 
ing twelve  British- American  colo- 
nies met  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  at 
Philadelphia,  on  September  &th, 
1774,  and  chose  Peyton  Randolph* 
president  and  Charles  Thomson 
secretary  of  that  body.  There 
were  forty-fonr  delegates  present 
on  that  day.  Those  froni  ttie 
'  province  of  New  Tork  were  James 

PEVTON  oAKDOLPu.  Duanc,  Johu  Jay,  Phihp  Living- 

ston, Isaac  Low  and  William  Floyd. 
That  firet  Continental  Congress  remained  in  session  nntil  Oirtobcr 
26th,  during  which  time  they  matured  measures  for  future  action.     Ono 
of  tlie  most  important  of  these  measarce  was  the  formation  of  a  league 

•  Peyton  R&ndolpli  wm  bom  In  172S,  in  Virginia,  and,  like  oUier  young  men  of 
wealth;  pareuu  In  the  colonies,  irw  educated  in  Englaiid.  He  became  a  lawyer,  and  at 
the  age  of  Iwcnty-seren  yean  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  province.  He  went 
with  a  band  of  Tolunteera  against  the  Indiana  on  the  Virginia  frontier  in  1756.  A 
member  of  the  House  of  Rurgeaaeit  Bcvcral  years,  he  waa  lis  Bpeaker  at  one  time.  He 
wiB  chalrraan  of  a  commllt™  to  revise  the  laws  ot  Virginia  ;  went  to  England  U>  seek 
redress  of  grievances  ;  framed  the  remonstrance  ot  the  House  ot  Burgesses  against  tba 
Stamp  Act ;  presided  over  ilie  Virginia  Provincial  Convention  at  Williamsburg  iq  1174, 
and  the  first  Continental  Congress  the  same  year  ;  presided  over  the  second  Vircinia 
Convention  In  March,  1T7S ;  was  in  the  Conllaents]  Congress  a  short  time  that  year,  and 
died  of  apoplexy  at  Philadelphia,  October  S3d,  ITTE,  His  portrait  here  given  wm  copied 
from  a  miniature  by  Cbarles  Wlllaon  Beale. 
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for  a  general  commercial  noa-interconrse  with  Great  Britain  and  her 
West  India  poeseesions.  It  was  named  the  American  Association.  In 
addition  to  its  non -intercourse  provisions,  it  recommended  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  slave-trade,  the  improvement  in  the  breed  of  sheep,  absten- 
tion from  all  extravagance  in  living,  indulgence  in  horse- racing,  etc., 
and  the  appointment  of  a  sort  of  vigilaiice  committee  in  every  town  to 
promote  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  the  Association.  It  was 
signed  bv  the  fifty-two  members  who  were  present  at  its  adoption. 

This  first  Continental  Congress  put  forth  several  able  State  papers — a 
Bill  of  Eights  ;  an  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  ;  another  to 
the  several  British- American  colonies  ;  another  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  a  petition  to  the  king.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant acts  of  the  Congress,  the  most  offensive  to  Great  Britain,  and 
which  constituted  the  whole  business  of  the  day,  was  the  passage  of  the 
following  resolution  on  October  8th  : 

"liesolved,  That  this  Congress  approve  the  opposition  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  execution  of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament ; 
and  if  the  same  shall  be 
attempted  to  be  carried  ^^^  ^^ 

into  execution  by  force,     ^.^^/zr^    ^Oy^ot^cr^^^ 

in  such  case  all  America  u  ^ 

ought  to    support   them  signature  of  peyton  RANDoi.rn. 

in  their  opposition." 

Thus  defiantly  was  the  gauntlet  cast  down  at  the  feet  of  the  king  and 
Parliament.  Tlie  Congress  adjourned  eighteen  days  afterward  to  meet 
at  the  same  place  on  May  10th  following,  unless  the  desired  redress  of 
grievances  should  be  obtained. 

The  public  press  in  the  colonies  almost  unanimously  supported  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  Congress.  There  were  only  four  newspapers 
then  published  in  the  province  of  New  York,  and  these  were  sent  forth 
from  the  city.  They  were  Hugh  Gaines's  New  York  Mercury^  John 
Holt's  N&w  York  Journal^  John  Anderson's  Constitutional  Gazette^ 
and  James  Rivington's  New  Yark  Gazette,  The  first  three  named  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  patriots.  The  latter  favored  the  royal  side  in 
political    discussions.*      The    Whig   papers    everywhere  abounded   in 

*  Holt's  Journal  was  the  most  outspoken  of  any  of  the  Whig  newspapers.  Before  the 
meeting  of  Uie  first  Continental  Congress  it  contained  at  its  head  the  device  of  a  snake 
disjointed,  each  piece  having  the  initials  of  one  of  the  English- American  colonies.  He 
plttuled  for  its  union.  In  December,  after  the  session  of  that  Congress  was  ended,  it 
contained  another  significant  device.  It  represented  a  column,  Ite  base  resting  upon 
Magna  Charta  and  upheld  by  thirteen  strong  arms  reaching  out  of  clouds.    The  column 
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pointed  epigramB,  squihs,  keen  satirioal  Bonaeta,  and  sententious  argu- 
ments and  logic,  like  the  following  : 

TRB  QUARRBL  WITH  AMKBICA  FAIRLT  tfTATBD. 


ipiiini— miiiiimiiuii  ri  II  w  11  WW 

NC 


I 


UNITE    OR  DIE 


ai«iiHyniMiiM»M«iMMu«4i« 
SNAKE  DEVICE. 


**  Rudely  forood  to  drink  tea,  Maasachuaetts,  in  anger, 
Spilt  the  tea  on  John  Bull— John  fell  on  to  bang  her ; 
MasBachufletttfl,  enraged,  calls  her  neighbors  to  aid, 
And^givo  Master  John  a  sevei-e  bastinadc. 
Now,  good  men  of  the  law,  pray  who  is  at  fault. 
The  one  who  begins  or  resists  the  assault  V* 

The  proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress  produced  a  most  pro- 
found sensation  in  Great  Britain.  When  Parliament  reaBsembled  after 
the  holidays  (January  20th,   17T5)  the  king  denounced  the  American 

colonists  as  *'  rebels,"  and  prom- 
ised ample  means  to  bring  them 
into  subjection.      William    Pitt 
(now  become  Earl  of  Chatham) 
made  a  powerful  speech  in  the 
House  ot  Lords  in  favor  of  the 
Americans,  which  drew  from  that 
Ilouse  a  severe  reprimand  by  a 
decided    majority.      Thus    sup- 
ported by  the  king  and  lords^  the 
ministry  proceeded   to    put   the 
engine  of  coercion  into  swift  operation.     Restrictive  and  other  oppressive 
acts  were  passed,  and  war  was  virtually  declared  against  the  British- 
American  colonists. 

Meanwhile  the  several  colonies  had  expressed  their  approval  of  tlie 
proceedings  of  tlte  Continental  Congress.  '  New  York  alone  refused  to 
do  so,  but  finally  yielded.  In  November,  1774,  the  Committee  of  Fifty- 
One  was  dissolved,  and  at  a  meeting  of  '^freeholders  and  freemen,'^  held 
at  the.City  Ilall  on  the  22d  of  that  month,  a  committee  of  sixty  persons 
were  chosen  '^  for  carrying  into  execution  the  Association  entered  into 
by  the  Continental  Cpngress." 

So  soon  as  the  Congress  adjourned  the  Loyalists  and  the  High  Church 
party  in  New  York  undertook  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  American 

was  surmounted  by  the  cap  of  Liberty.    The  wholb  was  encircled  by  a  snake  in  two 
coils,  upon  which  were  the  words  : 

"  United  BOW,  alone  and  free. 
Firm  on  this  basis  Liberty  shall  stand, 
And  thus  supported,  erer  bless  onr  land, 
Till  Time  becomes  Eternity." 
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Associfttion  by  inducing  violations  of  its  requirements.  To  this  end 
scholars  and  divines  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  controversy  concern- 
ing an  American  episcopate  now  resumed  their  pens.  Among  the  most 
eminent  of  these  writers  on  the  Tory  side  were  Rev.  Mjles  Oooper,  D.D., 
President  of  Eing^s  College,  and  Drs.  Inglis,  Seaburj  and  Chandler,  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  They  were  ably  answered  by  William  Livingston, 
John  Jay,  young  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  others.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  last  named  entered  the  list  of  political  writers,  and  soon  became 
their  peer  and  leader. 

The  first  session  of  the  New  York  Assembly  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  Continental  Congress  began  on  January  10th,  1775.     In  it  was  a 


7C^^>i^^^^^ 
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dear  working  majority  of  Tories.  Colonel  Philip  Schuyler  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  opposition.  He  was  ably  supported  by 
George  Clinton  and  others,  and  they  resolved  to  have  the,  political  issues 
between  the  people  and  the  Government  distinctly  drawn  and  specifically 
considered. 

The  venerable  Colden,  now  at  the  head  of  the  provincial  government, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  in  his  message,  to  the  ^*  alarming 
crisis,^'  and  admonished  them  that  the  country  looked  to  them  for  wise 
counsel.  He  was  a  Loyalist,  but  was-  now  conservative  in  feeling.  He 
exhorted  the  Assembly  to  discontinue  all  measures  calculated  to  increase 
the  public  distress,  and  promised  them  his  aid.  The  response  to  the 
message  was  drawn  by  Oliver  de  Lancey,*  and  took  conservative  ground. 

*  Oliver  de  Lancey,  a  brother  of  Lieutenant-Qovemor  James  de  Lancey,  was  bom  in 
1717 ;  died  in  England  in  1785.  He  possessed  large  wealth  and  great  Influence.  He 
adhered  to  the  crown  when  the  war  for  independence  began ;  was  commissioned  a 
brigadier-general,  and  raised  and  commanded  three  battalions  of  Loyalists.  His  son, 
Oliver,  became  a  captain  of  cavalry,  and  succeeded  Major  Andr£  as  adjutant-general 
under  General  Clinton.  The  Dc  Lanocys  performed  eflicient  service  for  the  royal  cause 
in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  general,  accompanied  by 
his  son,  went  to  England,  where  the  latter  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  almost  at  the  head  of  the  British  army  list.  The  elder  General  De 
Ijincey  became  a  member  of  Parliament.  His  nephew,  James  dc  Jjancey,.  commanded  a 
battalion  of  horse  in  Westchester  County,  and  because  of  his  zeal  in  supplying  the  British 
army  with  cattle  from  the  farms  of  that  county,  his  troopers  were  callc^l  eim-bayt.  Confis- 
cation acts  swept  away  the  larger  portion  of  the  Do  Lancey  estate  in  Anifrica. 
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At  length  a  queetion  came  up  (Jann&ry  26th,  1775)  wliich  tested  the 
poh'tieal  character  of  the  Assembly.  Abraham  Teubroeck  moved  tliat 
the  House  should  *'  take  into  consideration  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,"  etc.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
•only  one.  Notwitlistanding  the  meagreness  of  this  majority,  the  result 
gave  great  joy  to  the  Tories.  One  of  them  wrote  to  a  gentleman  in 
Boston  :  *'  Worthy  old  Silver  Locks  (Lieutenant-Governor  Coldcn), 
when  he  heard  that  the  Assembly  had  acted  right,  cried  out,  ^  Lord, 
now  lettest  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.'  " 

Soon  after  these  efforts  were  made  in  the  Assembly  to  bring  it  into  sym- 
pathetic action  with  those  of  the  other  colonies,'  Colonel  Schuyler  moved 
that  certain  letters  which  had  passed  between  the  Committees  of  Corre- 
spondence of  New  York  and  Connecticut,  and  a  certain  letter  to  Edmund 
Burke  (the  agent  in  England  of  the  colony  of  New  York),  in  June, 
1774,  on  the  subject  of  a  general  Congress,  **  be  forthwith  entered  upon 
the  journals  of  the  House  and  supplied  to  the  newspapers  for  publica- 
tion." It  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  16  to  9.  Colonel  Nathaniel  Wood- 
liull  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  House  should  be  given  to  the  dele- 
gates in  the  late  Continental  Congress  **  for  their  faithful  discharge  of 
the*  trust  reposed  in  them."  This  was  negatived — 15  to  9.  By  the 
same  vote  a  motion. to  thank  the  merchants  and  others  who  had  adiiered 
to  the  non-importation  and  non-intercourse  league  was  negatived.  A 
motion  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  proposed  second  Continental  Congress 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  17  to  9. 

The  Assembly  agreed,  by  a  majority  vote,  that  Parliament  had  a  right 
to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  consent.  Late  in  February  a  petition 
to  the  king  was  presented  for  consideration.  It  was  so  cringing  in  tone 
— speaking  of  the  monarch  as  '^  an  indulgent  father"  and  the  colonists 
as  **  infants"  who  had  "  submitted  hitherto  without  repining"  to  the 
authority  of  **  the  parent" — that  the  manliness,  the  patriotism,  and  the 
indignation  of  Schuyler  and  his  friends  were  thoroughly  aroused  to  most 
vigorous  opposition.  Schuyler  offered  several  amendments  ;  but  these, 
with  resolutions  presented  by  him,  were  voted  down.  Amendments 
offered  to  a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords  met  with  similar  treatment. 
Finally  the  several  papers  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  though  they  did 
not  express  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  province,  were  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Burke.  The  Assembly  had  been  induced  to  send  a 
remonstrance  to  Parliament  against  its  harsh  treatment  of  the  colonists. 
Its  terms,  though  mild,  were  so  distasteful  that  it  was  not  received  by 
Parliament. 

On  April  3d,  1775,  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  New  York — a  legisla- 
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tive  body  which  had  existed  more  than  one  hundred  years — was 
adjourned  never  to  meet  again.  The  people  now  took  pnblic  matters 
into  their  own  hands.  The  whole  continent  was  moving  rapidly  toward 
an  attitude  of  rebellion  and  self-government.  The  newspapers,  as  we 
have  observed,  were  tilled  with  exciting  matter,  and  warlike  preparations 
were  observed  on  every  side.  General  Oage,  in  command  of  troops  at 
Boston,  became  alarmed,  and  began  fortifying  Boston  Neck.  He  seized 
and  conveyed  to  that  town  quantities  of  gunpowder  found  in  neighbor- 
ing villages,  and  he  adopted  stringent  measures  to  prevent  intercourse 
between  citizens  of  the  town  and  the  country. 

Fierce  exasperation  followed  these  impolitic  measures,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  hundreds  of  armed  men  assembled  at  Cambridge.  At 
Charlestown,  near  Boston,  the  jfeople  took  possession  of  the  Arsenal 
after  Gage  had  carried  oft  the  powder.  The  people  also  captured  the 
fort  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  carried  off  the  powder.  The  people  of 
Rhode  Island  seized  the  powder  and  forty  cannons  at  the  entrance  of 
Newport  Harbor.  Similar  defensive  measures  were  taken  at  Philadel- 
phia, Annapolis,  Williamsburg,  Charleston,  and  Savannah. 

The  Republicans  of  New  York  having  failed  in  their  efforts  in  the 
Assembly  to  procure  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  second  Con- 
tinental Congress,  which  was  to  convene  on  May  lOth,  nothing  was  left 
for  them  but  to  appeal  to  the  people.  The  new  general  Committee  of 
Sixty,  temporarily  exercising  governmental  functions  and  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  popular  sentiment,  took  measures  for  assembling  a  conven- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  several  counties  in  the  province  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  deputies  to  the  General  Congress.  The  Loyalists 
opposed  the  measure  as  disrespectful  to  the  Assembly,  which  had  refused 
to  appoint  delegates. 

The  people,  wearied  of  the  Legislature,  were  now  driven  to  a  point 
where  respect  for  authorities  whose  views  were  not  in  consonance 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  free  discussion  was  almost  wholly  un- 
known. 

They  first  rallied  around  the  Liberty  Pole  (April  6th,  1775),  beneath 
a  banner  inscribed  "  Constitutional  Liberty,"  and  marching  to  the 
Exchange,  were  met  there  by  large  numbers  of  Loyalists,  led  by  members 
of  the  Council  and  the  Assembly,  with  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
who  came  to  overawe  the  people.  They  failed.  A  Provincial  Conven- 
tion was  called,  and  assembled  at  the  Exchange,  forty-two  in  number, 
on  April  20th,  and  chose  Philip  Livingston,  James  Duane,  John  Alsop, 
John  Jay,  Simon  Boerura,  William  Floyd,  Henry  Wisner,  Philip 
Schuyler,  George  Clinton,  Lewis  Morris,  Francis  Lewis,  and  Robert  R. 
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LiyingBton  deputiet  to  repreient  the  proWnoe  6i  New  York  in  the  Gon- 
tinental  Oongreat. 

On  May  93d  (1776)  deputies  from  the  several  counties  assembled  in 
New  York  and  oiganized  a  Provincial  Congress,  with  Peter  ran  Brngh 
Livingston,  president ;  Yolkert  P.  Donw,  vice-president ;  and  John 
McKesson  and  Bobert  Benson,  secretaries.*  That  body  assumed  the 
functions  of  a  provincial  government,  and  utterly  ignored  the  royal 
governor  and  his  Council. 

The  great  crisis  was  now  approaching.  When,  just  fdter  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Provincial  Convention  (April  94th),  news  came  of  the  tragedy 
at  Lexington  and  Concord  the  public  mind  at  New  York  was  fearfully 
excited  by  that  intelligence,  and  by  the  arrest  of  Captain  Isaac  Sears, 
the  bold  leader  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  on  a  charge  of  seditious  utter- 
ances. On  his  way  to  jail  he  was  taken  from  the  officers  by  his  friends 
and  borne  in  triumph  through  the  streets,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music 
and  a  banner.     That  m*ght  Sears  addressed  the  people  in  '*  The  Fields,'* 

*  Membtn  of  the  lint  Prortnckl  Coogreii  of  New  Tork,  which  met  in  the  city  of 
Kew  Ynk  <m  iCej  SM,  1775 : 

Jb*  m  OUff  and  OmKtif  ^Km»  TMk.— Inee  Low»  L.  Liepenard,  Abraham  Walton, 
Inao  Roosevelt,  Abraham  Bnaher,  Alennder  MeDongal,  P.  van  Bragh  Livingston, 
James  Beekman,  John  Morin  Soott,  Thomaa  Smith.  Benjanain  Ki«am.  Samuel  Veriilanck, 
David  Clarfceon,  Geoi|(e  Folliot,  Joseph  Ballet,  John  van  Cortlandt,  John  de  Lancey, 
Riohani  Yates,  John  Hanton,  Walter  Fhmklin,  Jacobus  van  Zandt. 

For  th»  Oity  and  Cbtn^y  V-^iAoaif.— Yolkert  P.  Doow,  Abraham  Yates,  Robert  Yates. 
Jacob  Cuyler,  Peter  Sylvester,  Dirdt  Swait,  Walter  Livingston,  Robert  van  Rensselaer. 
Henxy  Qlenn,  Abraham  Tenbroeek,  Fhmds  Niooll. 

Fvr  Jhbekm  Gbim||f.— Dirok  Brinkeriioff,  Aadiew  Hoffman,  Zepbaniah  Pbitt.  Richard 
Ifontfomeiy,  Xphraim  PaUie,  Gilbert  Livingston,  Jonathan  Langdon,  Gysbert  Schenck, 
Hebnctoa  Smith,  Nathaniel  Saekett. 

'  Flsr  XJUUf  Cbiif^.— Cokmel  John  Hardenburg,  Egbert  Dumond,  Christopher  Tap- 
pan,  James  Clinton,  Dr.  Charies  Clinton,  John  KIcfaolson,  Jacob  Hombeck. 

Jlir  Oramg$  OntiMy.— John  Coe,  David  Pye»  Michael  Jaekeon,  Benjamin  Tnstin,  Peter 
Okmea»  William  Allison,  Abraham  LeAt,  John  Baring. 

Jbr  A*/btt  Chmly.-^NathaBlel  WoodhuO,  John  Sloes  Hobart.  Esra  L'Hommedieu, 
Thoffias  Wickham,  Thomas  TreadweO,  John  Foster,  James  Haven,  Selah  Strong. 

Fi>r  RUhmond  Cimnf^.^Paul  Michean,  John  Journey,  Richard  Conner,  Richard  Law- 
rence, Aaron  Cortelyou. 

For  We^fUiktdtr  Cbim^.-rGouverneur  Morrto,  Lewis  Oraham,  James  van  Cortlandt, 
Stephen  Ward,  Joseph  Drake,  Philip  van  Cortlandt,  John  Thomas,  JV.,  Robert  Graham, 
William  Paulding. 

Ftr  Kif»(f  Cbttnty.*-John  B.  Lott,  Benry  WOUams;  J.  Remsen,  Richard  StOlwill, 
Tlieodore  Polhemua,  John  Leflerls,  NkhoUw  Covenhoven,  John  Vanderbflt 

J^.  QiMMM  (huMtff.^-Jtcoh-  BlaekweD,  Joeeph  Lawrence,  Daniel  Rapelje,  Zebulon 
WflUams,  Samuel  Townsend,  Joseph  Trsnoh,  Joseph  Robinson,  Nathaniel  Tom,  Thomas 
Bi^  Richard  Thone. 

Jbr  CAorMte.— Dr.  John  WOUams,  WflUam  Harston. 
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and  a  few  days  afterward  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tlie  ProTincial 
OongresB. 

The  aroused  Bona  of  Liberty  embargoed  all  reneU  in  the  harbor  laden 
with  provisions  for  the  British  troops  in  Boston.  They  did  more  ;  they 
demanded  and  received  the  keys  of  the  Custom  Honse,  dismissed  the 
employ^,  and  closed  it.  They  also  seised  public  arms,  and  placed  a 
guard  at  the  arsenal.  Then  they  boldly  proclaimed  this  overt  sot  of 
treason  to  their  brethren  in  other  cities.  General  alarm  prevailed^ espe- 
cially among  the  Tories.  A  Grand  Gomnlittee  of  Safety,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  citizens,*  was  organised,  and  a 
military  association  for  practice  in  the  use  of  fire-arms  was  formed.  The 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  assumed  the  functions  of  municipal 
government. 

When  the  Provincial  Congress  assembled  its  complexion  disappointed 
the  people.  Toryism  and  timidity  prevailed  in  that  body,  and  schemes 
for  conciliation  instead  of  measures  for  defence  occupied  the  majority. 
Family  influence  was  very  powerful  in  the  colony  in  every  department 
of  social  life,  and  through  it  the  Provincial  Assembly  and  the  Provincial 
Congrees  were  loyally  inclined.  The  masses  of  the  people  were  chiefly 
Bepublican  in  feeling,  and  Toryism  in  the  Provincial  Congress,  hard 
pressed  by  popular  sentiment  and  the  influence  of  important  events  daily 
occurring,  was  soon  compelled  to  yield.  When  it  was  finally  crushed 
out,  no  province  or  State  was  more  patriotic  and  more  active  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  than  New  Tork.     With  a  population  of  only  104,000  in  1780, 

*  The  fonowing  an  tbe  names  of  the  Cominittee  ot  One  Hiindnd :  lease  Low,  chair- 
man ;  John  Jay*  Fpmde  Lewis,  John  ASeop,  Philip  Livinsaton,  Jamet  Duane,  Brert 
Duyckman,  William  Seton,  William  W.  Ludlow,  Comeliuf  Clopper,  Abraham  Brinker- 
hoff,  Heniy  Remaen,  Robert  Raj,  Evert  Baneker,  Joa^  Totten,  Abraham  P.  Lott, 
David  Beefcman,  Isaac  Rooaevelt,  Qabriel  H.  Ludlow,  William  Wahon,  Daniel  Phoenix, 
Fnderick  Jay,  fianroet  Broome,  John  de  Lancey,  AngoitQa  van  Home,  Abnham 
Dnryie,  Samnel  Verplanck,  Rndolpbua  RiUema,  John  Horton,  Joseph  Hdlet,  Robert 
BeniMm,  Abraham  Braaher,  Leonard  UspeBuud,  Nicholaa  Hoffman,  Peter  Tan  Bru^ 
LiTingMkm,  Thomas  Karsten,  Lewis  Pintard,  John  Imlay,  Bleaaer  Killer,  Jr.,  John 
Broome,  John  B.  Moore,  Nicholas  Bogart,  John  Anthony,  Victor  Bicker,  William 
Goforth,  Hercnles  Mulligan.  Alexander  McDongal,  John  Reade,  Joseph  Ball,  Geofge 
Jaaeway,  John  White,  Gabriel  W.  Ludlow,  John  Lasher,  TheophUua  Anthony,  Thomas 
Smith,  Richard  Tates,  OllTer  Templeton,  Jacobus  Tan  Landby,  Jeremiah  Piatt,  Peter 
S.  Curtepius,  Thomas  Randall,  Lancaster  Burling,  Benjamin  Elssam,  Jacob  Leiferts, 
Anthony  Tan  Dam,  Abraham  Walton.  Hamilton  Young,  Kichohs  Rooserelt,  Oomdlus 
P.  Low,  Franda  Baasett,  James  Beekman,  Thomas  iTera,  William  Donning,  John 
Berrien,  Bfrnjamin  Hehne,  WilBam  W.  Gilbert,  Daniel  Dunseombe,  John  Lamb,  Richard 
Sharp,  John  Morin  Scott,  Jacob  Tan  Voorhis,  Comfort  Sands,  Edward  Flonming,  Peter 
Goelet,  Gerrit  Kettletas,  Thomas  Buchanan,  James  Desbroases,  Petms  Byranek,  and 
LottEmbiee. 
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of  whom  -32,600  were  liable  to  military  duty,  New  York  had  furnished 
17,780  soldiers  for  the- Continental  Army,  or  over  8000  more  than  Con- 
gress required.  Even  at  the  juncture  we  are  considering,  the  Provincial 
Congress  authorized  the  raising  and  furnishing  of  four  regiments,  the 
construction  of  fortifications  at  the  northern  end  of  Manhattan  Island, 
and  fortifications  in  the  Hudson  Highlands. 

Already  the  first  military  conquest  made  by  the  Americans  in  the  old 
war  for  independence  had  been  achieved  within  the  province  of  New 
York.  It  was  don^  chiefly  by  the  prowess  of  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
who  had  so  long  and  so  successfully  defied  the  authorities  and  the  land 
speculators  of  New- York.  Benedict  Arnold,  of  Connecticut,  who  had 
hastened  to  Cambridge  with  a  military  company  on  hearing  of  the  afiErays 
at  Lexington  and  Concord,  proposed  to  tlie  Massachusetts  Provincial 
Congress  the  seizure  of  tiie  stronghold  of  9iconderoga,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  He  was  commissioned  a  colonel,  and  authorized  to  raise  men  for 
the  enterprise.  Meanwhile  some  Connecticut  people,  bent  on  a  similar 
enterprise,  had  repaired  to  Pittsfield,  in  Western  Massachusetts,  where 
they  were  joined  by  Colonels  Eaton  and  BroArji  and  some  of  their 
followers.  They  all  went  to  Bennington,  where  Colonel  Ethan  Allen 
and  a  considerable  force  of  Green  Mountain  Bogrs  joined  them.  The 
wholo  force  rendezvoused  at  Castleton,  wkere  they  chose  Allen  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  expedition.  There  Arnold  joined  the  little  host 
with  a  few  followers,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  commission,  claimed  the  right 
to  supreme  command.  The  Greien  Mountain  Boys  objected.  Arnold 
yielded.  On  the  night  of  May  9th  (1775)  most  of  the  little  army  crossed 
Lake  Champlain  near  Ticonderoga,  and  at  early  dawn  on  the  10th  Allen 
and  Arnold,  with  a  considerable  force,  having  seized  the  sentinel  at  the 
sallyport,  passed  throngh  a  covered  way,  and  before  they  were  discovered 
were  on  the  parade  within  the  fort.  They  had  taken  the  garrison  by 
surprise.  Allen  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  the  commandant,  who  had 
jast  been  awakened  from  his  slumbers,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  fort. 

^'IBy  what  authority  do  you  make  such  a  demand  ?"  asked  the  com- 
mandant, who  knew  Allen. 

'^  By  the  authority  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress  !"  said  Allen,  in  a  loud  voice.  Dtibious  about  Allen's  divine 
authority,  the  commandant  nevertheless  yielded,  although  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  did  not  exist  until  some  hours  later  on  that  day.  The 
spoils  of  victory  comprised  120  iron  cannons,  50  swivels,  2  mortars,  and 
a  large  amount  of  ammunition  and  stores,  which  were  used  in  the  siege 
of  Boston  a  few  months  afterward.     Two  days  later  Colonel  Seth 
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Warner  &nd  Boine  Green  Ifonntain  B07B  took  posKBaion  of  Crown  Point, 
ft  few  milos  from  Tiuonderoga.  Thus,  at  the  ontaet  of  'lie  war,  the 
Kepublicans  gaiued  poeaenioD  of  I^ke  Champlain  and  the  key  to 
Canada. 

On  tlie  day  of  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  (May  10th,  1776)  the  seooiid 
Continental  Congreee  aseembled  at  Philadelphia,  and  chose  Peyton  Ean- 
dolph  president  and  CJiarlea  Thomson  secretary.  The  grave  questions 
arose,  Wlmt  are  we  here  for  }  and  What  are  onr  powere  ?  They  Hmply 
composed  a  large  Committee  of  Conference  like  the  Congress  of  1774, 


witliontspedflcally  delegated  legislative  or  execatire  powers;    jot  the 

common-sense  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  represented  there  at  that 
perilous  honr,  regarded  them  as  fnlly  Invested  with  supreme  legislative  and 
executive  functiuns.  The  deference  paid  by  the  provincial  authorities 
of  Massachnsetts  and  New  York  in  asking  the  advice  of  Congress  about 
public  affairs  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Coif- 
tinental  Congress,  and  action  waa  taken  accordingly.  That  body  pro- 
ceeded to  issue  bills  of  credit,  create  an  army  and  navy,  establish  a 
postal  service,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  of  sovereignty. 

■  Tills  is  a  view  at  Uic  ruim  ot  the  tammu  old  fort  u  it  appeared  Id  IMS,  tkkea  from 
the  bank  of  the  lake.  The  plaM  of  the  covered  way  through  which  Allen  and  hli 
tollowen  entered  the  tort  wu  at  tlie  left  comer  of  the  piclure  neat  the  sheep  In  the  ton- 
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Meanwhile  the  patriots  of  ^ew  England  had  gathered  in  large  nnmbera 
aronnd  Beaton,  determined  to  confine  the  British  troops  that  occapied 
the  town  witliin  the  bonndu  of  the  peninsnla.  The  battle  of  Banker 
(Breed's)  Hill  was  fonght  on  June  17th  ;  a  Continental  Army  had  just 
been  organized,  and  George  Washington^  of  Virginia,  appointed  its  com- 
mander-in-chief ;  and  the  Continental  Congress  made  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  the  defence  of  liberty  in  America. 

Ramors  reached  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  that  British 
troops  were  coming  from  Ireland  to  occnpy  the  city.  That  body,  now 
somewhat  purged  of  its  Toryism  by  intelligence  from  the  East,  invited 
General  Wooster,  who  was  in  command  of  a  body  of  militia  at  Green- 
wich, in  Connecticut,  for  the  defence  of  the  shores  of  that  colony,  to 
come  to  the  protection  of  New  York.  He  encamped  at  Harlem  for 
several  weeks,  and  sent  detachments  to  drive  6(f  marauders  on  Long 
Island,  who  were  stealing  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  British  Army  at 
Boston.  His  presence  so  emboldened  the  patriots  at  New  York  that  at 
midnight  late  in  July  they  csptured  British  stores  on  the  eastern  verge 
of  Manhattan  Island  (foot  of  present  Forty-seventh  Street),  and  sent 
])art  of  them  to  the  American  army  before  Boston  and  a  part  to  the 
garrison  at  Ticonderoga.  They  also  seized  a  tender  belonging  to  the 
Ana^  a  British  man-of-war  lying  in  New  York  Harbor. 

Govemor  Tryon  had  returned  to  New  York  in  the  Asia  late  in  June, 
and  was  received  with  much  respect ;  but  he  soon  offended  the  Repub- 
licans. The  energetic  action  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundi-ed  soon 
taught  him  to  be  circumspect  in  public,  but  he  was  continually  engaged 
in  private  intrigues  in  fostering  the  spirit  of  Toryism  in  the  Prpvindsl 
Congress. 

'Washington  arrived  at  N'ew  York  on  his  way  to  take  command  of  the 
army  at  Cambridge  on  the  samd  day  when  Tryon  arrived  at  Sandy  Rook 
(June  25th,  1775).  This  coincidence  embarrassed  the  Provincial  Ooi!^ 
gress  and  the  municipal  authorities.  The  public  functions  of  the  two 
men- were  seriously  antagonistic,  and  their, respective  political  friends 
were  fiercely  hostile.  To  avoid  offence  honors  must  be  given  to  bol|i. 
Wliat  was  to  be  done  t  Fortunately,  these  magnates  did  not  reach  th^ 
city  simultaneously.  Washington  and  his  party,  to  avoid  British  vesseb 
in  the  harbor,  were  landed  at  the  seat  of  Colonel  Lispenard,  on  the 
Hudson,  about  a  mile  above  the  town,  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  con- 
ducted into  the  city  by  nine  companies  of  foot  and  a  great  multitude  of 
citizens,  where  they  were  received  by  the  civil  authorities.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congress  (Philip  Livingston)  pronounced  a  cautious  and  con- 
servative address,  to  which  the  general  replied.     Govemor  Tryon  arrived 
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four  lionra  Ut«r,  sod  wu  condnutad  to  the  lioose  of  Hugh  WkIImm,  Eiq. . 
The  cirio  aad  miliUr^  oeretnoniet  wen  Tpaititlly  repeated  in  tlie  ereuing, 
■nd  all  puliei  were  ntUSed.     It  ww  a  memorable  Sabbatli  daj  in  ITow 
York. 
The  province  of  Mew  York  at  tliia  oritia  prewnted  three  dangaroiu 

exposed  frootier,  %  wil;  and  poW' 
erfal  intemal  foe  (IndiaDi  aad 
Tories),  andademoraliainglojaltjr. 
On  its  nortliam  border  waa  Canada 
with  a  popnlation  praotieallj  neu- 
tral on  the  great  question  at  Itsne, 
and  prono  to  be  hostile  to  the 
patriots.  The  oeatnt  and  western 
r^oDH  of  the  provinoo  wereawarm* 
ingwitli  the  Six  Xationa  of  Iroqnoia, 
whose  almost  nnivenal  loyalty  had 
now  been  seonred  by  the  infloenoo 
of  Sir  'William  Johnson  and  his 

family,  while  nearer  the  seaboard  mnjp  lituostom. 

and  in  the  metropolis,  family  oom- 

paots  and  commerolal  Intereats  were  powerfnlly  amyed  by  traditional  and 
natural  attachments  to  tlie  erown.     These  nentraliaed,  to  a  great  extent, 

*  Philip  LivlngMoo  WM  dob  at  the  UM  enofatlc,  uprigbl,  piibltoiplrlteil,  and 
Mtamed  builneM  mm  In  the  proTlnee  of  New  Torii  at  the  period  Immwllitely  preceding 
Un  RcTolutioii ;  (ad  b»  wm  om  of  the  mort  tnutworthy  ud  dldesl  of  Uw  lapponert 
of  tlu  cMue  of  the  Amerieuk  palrloM.  Ha  wm  a  grsodwii  of  Robert  LlTingaton,  the 
fint  "  Lord  of  the  Uancc."  Ha  waa  ban  In  Albany  Ib  ITlt,  (he  7«ar  when  the  manor 
waa  llrrt  accorded  the  privUeft  of  a  icpnsentstlTa  ht  tba  C<duikl  AiawnMy.  He  beoaros 
a  merohaul,  and  a  moat  laamatlii  and  thrifty  one ;  and  ha  enlend  vlfonnul;  Into  the 
healed  political  dlKuaiou  bebm  tb^  old  war  for  independenoa  bafBB.  Hli  b<uln«aa  waa 
tn  Haw  York  Cltj.  whoa  ha  waa  aUenuan  nlns  jrsaft.  He  lapnswtsd  the  maocn  in  tba 
Ajaeublj'  during  the  Fnneh  aad  ladlaa  War,  wbera  be  had  gnat  Influenoa  aa  a  leader 
of  the  patriotic  jmitj  la  that  bodj,  with  Cokael  Bohnyler,  Plarra  tan  Coctlandt,  Cbarlet 
De  Witt,  otc  ;  and  oomapoodtd  much  with  Edmund  BuAa.  Mr.  Lirlnptoa  lepnaentad 
New  York  In  the  lint  Coatlntnlal  Congrem,  and  was  on  the  Mmmlttea  that  prepared 
the  renaAaUe  "  AddrcM  to  lbs  People  of  Oraat  Britain,"  whldt  drew  IWtb  warm  ' 
enoouloDas  bom  WllBa«  Pin  (Lord  CbathaM).  Ha  waa  tn  active  namber  of  the  New 
York  Prorlactal  OoograN  la  ITTt,  aad  MmMllj  nppocted  the  propodtloo  for  Inds- 
pandsaoe,  tlgolag  tba  gnat  Dedaiatka.  Hr.  Utiageton  waa  a  member  of  tba  fiiit 
Benata  of  Ihe  Aet*  of  New  .York,  aad  aba  s  ddagatt  In  the  Q«neral  Congreaa.  When 
theatashMwof  tbatbodrwmbdd  at  Laacaatsr  and  York  hU  health  rapldir  failed,  and 
heiUedatToAca  Jnas  Ilth,  1778.  Be  waa  one  ot  the  fonndenof  the  New  York 
BocMf  Ubrarr,  of  Etag'a  <Mnr  OotwaUa)  OeDige,  and  ef  Um  Chamber  of  Coauisrcs. 
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the  inflnence  of  tlio  few  sturdy  patriots  who,  in  the  face  of  frowns  and 
menaces  and  the  fears  of  the  timid,  kept  the  fires  of  the  Revolution 
burning  with  continually  increasing  brightness. 

The  whole  province  of  New  York  constituted  the  **  Northern  Depart- 
ment" of  the  Continental  Anny.  Washington  placed  it  under  the 
charge  of  Philip  Schuyler,  one  of  his  four  major-generals,  whose  sleep- 
less vigilance  caused  him  to  be  designated  the  **  Great  Eye"  of  the 
department.  In  his  instructions  to  Schuyler,  given  at  New  York, 
Washington  admonished  him  to  "  keep  a  watchful  eye  -upon  Crovemor 
Tryon,"  and  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  frustrate  his  designs 
"  inimical  to  the  common  cause." 

Affairs  on  Lake  Champlain  demanded  Schuyler's  first  and  most  earnest 
attention,  for  the  possession  of  Canada  by  an  alliance  or  by  conquest  was 
a  consideration  of  the  greatest  consequence.  As  the  inhabitants  were 
French  Roman  Catholics,  having  no  sympathy  in  religion  or  nationality 
with  either  party,  they  were  objects  of  great  solicitude  to  both.  Friendly 
overtures  were  made  to  them  by  the  colonies  then  in  league,  but  imprudent 
language  interfered.  Had  wise  words  and  measures  been  adopted  at  the 
outset  the  Canadians  miglit  have  been  easily  won  to  an  alliance,  for  a 
traditional  feud  between  the  French  and  English  had  existed  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  the  recent  c6nquest  of  Canada  by  the  English  was 
yet  a  cause  for  much  irritation  j  or  had  Congress  acted  promptly  upon 
the  suggestions  of  Colonels  Allen  iitnd  Arnold  soon  after  the  capture  of 
Ticonderoga,  Canada  might  have  been  easily  won  by  conquest.  The 
New  York  Provincial  Congress  thought  it  an  '*  impertinent  proposal 
coming  from  Allen,  a  man  who  had  been  outlawed  by  the  authorities  of 
New  York." 

The  two  heroes  (Allen  and  Arnold)  had  already  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility taken  preliminary  steps  toward  such  conquest.  They  went  down 
the  lake  in  a  schooner  and  bateaux  with  armed  men,  and  Arnold 
captured  St.  Johns,  on  the  Sorel  (the  outlet  of  the  lake),  but  could  not 
hold  the  prize.  Again,  when  Arnold  heard  that  the  Governor  of  Canada 
had  sent  an  armed  force  to  St.  Johns  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  the 
recapture  of  the  lake  forts,  he  proceeded  without  authority  to  fit  out, 
arm,  and  man  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  all  the  vessels  he  cx)uld 
lay  his  hands  upon,  and,  as  self -constituted  commodore,  he  took  post  at 
Crown  Point  and  awaited  the  coming  of  the  foes.  They  did  not  come. 
This  was  the  first  Continental  Navy.  It  was  put  afloat  in  New  Youk 
waters  before  the  middle  of  June,  1775. 

Colonel  Allen  and  his  lieutenant,  Seth  Warner,  appeared  before  the 
Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  be 
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revealed  to  the  members,  in  qaaint  phrases  and  with  slow  speech,  the 
state  of  affairs  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  nrged  the  importance  of  an 
immediate  invasion  of  Canada  before  the  small  British  force  there  should 
be  increased.  He  asked  for  anthoritj  to  raise  a  new  regiment  of  Green 
Mountain  Boys  for  that  service.  His  words  so  deeply  impressed  the 
members  that  on  June  17th  they 

^^Resol/oedj  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Convention  of  New  York 
that  they,  consulting  with  General  Schuyler,  employ  in  the  army  to  be 
raised  for  the  defence  of  America  those  called  *  Green  Mountain  Boys,' 
under  such  officers  as  the  said  Green  Mountain  Bovs  shall  clioose." 

Allen  and  Warner  soon  appeared  in  New  York  and  craved  an  audience 
with  the  Provincial  Congress.  Their  errand  produced  much  embarrass- 
ment. How  could  members  treat  with  men  who  had  recently  been  pro- 
claimed outlaws  ?  Debates  ran  high,  when  Captain  Sears  moved  that 
*'  Ethan  Allen  be  admitted  to  the  iloor  of  the  House."  The  motion  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority.  The  old  feud  was  instantly  healed,  and 
the  Congress  decreed  that  a  regiment  of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  five 
hundred  strong,  should  be  raised. 

Already  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  had  sent  troops  to 
Ticonderoga,  under  Colonel  Hinman,  who  held  the  chief  command  there 
until  superseded  by  General  Schuyler.  The  military  force  then  in  the 
province  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men  fit  for  duty,  and  yet  prepa- 
rations were  made  in  New  York  for  an  invasion  of  Canada.  The  visit  of 
Allen  and  Warner  had  quickened  the  perceptions  of  the  Continental 
Congress  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  invasion,  and  on  June  27th  that 
body  ordered  General  Schuyler,  if  he  should  "  find  it  practicable  and 
not  disagreeable  to  the  Canadians,  immediately  to  take  possession  of 
St.  Johns  and  Montreal,  and  pursue  such  other  measures  in  Canada  as 
might  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  peace  and  security  of  these  prov- 
inces"— in  other  words,  to  undertake  an  armed  invasion  of  Canada. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


QxKKKAL  BotiVYLXA  had  woompanied  Waslunglton  from  Pliilwlelpllii) 

to  New  York.     When  be  arrived  li  Albany  early  in  July  be  found  the 

Vaspect  of  a^FB  in  "Northern  New 

York  dark  and  anpromiNDg  to  the 

Bepablican  causo. 

Sir  William  Johnson,*  who  had 

taken  sides  with  the  crown  in  the 

political   movementa    of  the   time, 

Itad  died  the  previous  aotnmn.    Ilia 

mantle  of  almoet  nnboanded  infln- 

enoe  over  the  Indians  of  the  Mohawk 

Val^y  and  beyond  hkd  fallen  npon 

his   enei^tic   son-in-law,   Colonel 

Gny  Johnson,  who  snoceeded  him 

M  Saperintende^Cjpf  Indian  Affairs. 

Sir  William'a  son  John  inherited 

the  title  and  estates  of  the  baronet, 

and  WM  at  that  time  earnestly  en- 

am  wtLijAX  joiuiKiK.  gaged  in  keeping  Toryism  actively 

alive  in  the  Mohawk  Vulley.     He 

had  been  appointed,  in  1774,  brigadier-general  of  the  militia  of  Tryon 

County,  which  extended  west  of  Albany  County  ahnost  indefinitely. 

These  successors  of  Sir  William,  eepeotally  Ony,  professed  peaceable 

*  Sir  Wllliun  JobmoD  wai  s  cauiplcuoiu  chanctcr  la  Uie  Ister  period  of  the  oolonial 
hiMar^of  New  York.  Ho  wus  native  of  IroLuid.  wheralie  wubomlalTlS.  EdueiMd 
for  a  mcraluiit,  an  unfortmute  love  wlfslr  changed  Uie  Unor  of  hi*  life.  He  nmB  to 
America  to  lake  durge  ot  luidad  propert;  1q  the  region  of  the  Moluwk  Valloj  beIoii|lDf 
10  bli  undo,  Admiral  Bir  Peter  Wuron.  Hli  good  treatment  of  the  Indl^ni  made  him  a 
hvorite  wlUi  Iham,  Ho  buUt  a  floe  manalon  (yet  lUnding),  which  he  called  "  Johnaon 
HsU."  and  tlicre  the  village  of  Johoitown,  In  Pulton  Countf,  now  flouridiM.  He 
married  a  pnuy  Qornuui  girl,  by  whom  he  hod  two  children,  a  ton  (afterward  Sir  John 
Johnion)  and  a  dau^ter.  By  hie  houickecpcr,  Mary  Brant,  the  il*t«r  of  Bnnt,  tha 
celebrated  Mohawk  cMef.  h«  had  eight  children.  She  lived  with  him  until  hli  deUh  In 
ITK.  When  the  French  uid  IndUn  War  broke  out  Jobnitfi  wai  appointed  wie  i^ent 
of  lodlaa  afleln  In  the  provinc*  of  Kew  Tork,  and  muwgnd  the  tnulneM  moM  Judl- 
ciouily.  The  king  greeted  Mm  100,000  acres  of  land  Id  the  Mohawk  Valley.  He  llnd 
OD  hli  domain  [n  hli  line  manilon  in  rude  baronial  eplcndor. 
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inteatione,  but  the  movement!  of  the  bitter  liad  been  bo  niapidoiia  for 
aoiue  time  that  the  patriotic  citizena  of  Trjoa  Ooanty  were  filled  vith 
ftpprelieoaione. 

Qaj  JohnaotL  vu  holdiag  a  conuoil,  in  the  spring  of  177$,  with  the 
Indians  at  liia  houM*  (near  the 
preient  village  of  Amsterdam),  on 
the  Uohawfc,  when  news  from 
Leiington  and  intimations  that  he 
waa  abont  to  be  arreated  so  alarmed 
him  tliat  he  hastily  adjonmed  the 
conncil,  first  to  the  German  Flats 
and  then   to   Fort  Stanwix,    now 

Borne.  lie  had  taken  his  familj'  with  him.  E.e  soon  piulied  onward 
to  tlie  heart  of  the  country  ci  the  fierce  Cayngas  and  8eaeoa«,  and  at 
Ontario  (according  to  tradition)  he  called  a  great  conn<ul  of  the  Six 


}fationa.     He  was  accompanied  bj  Brant  (whose  sister  had  been  the 
concnbine — the  wife,  according  to  Indian  costom* — of  Sir  'William)  at 


•  Tbl)  bDbn,  rabMantUUj'  boOt  ot  Mone,  ta  7«  Msndlnc  on  tlw  Dorlh  lUa  «<  tbs 
llohavk  River,  a  mil*  hen  tha  WUm*  of  *—*— ' — .  In  UaUtfcmaj  Gooatj.  Bit 
'William  Johnaon  had  aa  eqnallj  toonf  mauton,  two  Roiie*  la  hd^it,  with  a  high 
peaked  roof,  wherela  he  redded  twenty  jeui  before  he  boDt  Johneou  HalL  -It  ii  jet 
■tandlng,  ^wnt  ttiiee  mlki  weM  of  AmtlerdaBL    It  ms  fntUed  and  eaUed  "  Fort 
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his  secretary  ;  also  by  Colonel  John  Bntler  and  his  son  Walter,  who  was 
afterward  engaged  in  bloody  forays  npon  the  defenoelcse  ivhite  inhali- 
itants  of  the  Mohawk  ref^on. 

The  oonncil  at  Ontario,  at  which  about  foniteen  hundred  baTbariaiiH 
vere  assembled,  was  satisfactory  to  Oolonel  Johnson.  Thence  he  went 
to  Oswego  and  invited  representatives  of  the  Six  Nations  to  meet  hiiu  in 


coancil  there,  to  "  feast  on  a  Bostonian  and  to  drink  his  blood  " — ill  other 
words,  to  eat  a  roasted  ox  and  to  drink  a  pipe  of  wine.*  The  conneil 
was  held  ;  and  at  the  conclnsion  Johnson,  with  a  large  number  of 
Iroqnois  chiefs  and  warriors,  croesed  Lake  Ontario,  went  doiin  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Montreal,  and  entered  the  British  military  service.  They 
were  chiefly  Hohawks  nnder  Brimt. 

■  Borne  doubt  Iiu  been  ciprened  by  a  late  luTsetlgator  (Ur.  A.  McF.  Davb)  es  to  fvo 
coiitereDcea  In  the  Hunmer  of  ms,  u  Ontario  uid  Oswe^  were  names  eomctlmei  applied 
to  (he  nme  place  at  tbe  mouth  ot  the  Oswego  Rlvei  hj  vriten  at  that  day.  There  nu 
a  place  in  Itia  Seneca  country  on  the  borders  ot  Lake  Ontario  called  "  OntBiJo,"  whpre  a 
conference  mag  have  been  held,-  as  stated  in  the  t«it. 

f  Johiuoii  Hall,  yet  BtnndiDg  upOA  a  gentle  eminence  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
north  ot  the  court-houae  in  the  village  ot  Johmtown,  Fulton  County,  was  built  about  the 
year  1T60  by  Sir  WllUsm  Johnson,  and  was,  probably,  the  finest  mansion  fn  the  province 
ot  New  York  at  that  time.  The  main  building  is  ot  wood,  cIsptMardad  in  a  manner  to 
represent  blocks  ot  stone.  It  h  forty  feet  wide,  slnj  feet  long,  and  two  stories  high. 
The  detached  wiaga.  built  for  Hnnhing  block-hotues,  are  of  stone.  The  walls  are  toit 
thick,  and  pierced  near  tlio  eaves  for  musketry.    One  of  these  was  recently  removed. 


^ 
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While  Guy  Johnson  was  thus  forming  an  active  alliance  of  many  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  (and  especially  the  Mohawks)  with  the 
British  in  Canada,  Sir  John  Johnson  remained  at  Johnson  Hall,  the  seat 
of  Sir  William,  which  he  had  fortified,  exerting  an  equally  powerful 
influence  in  a  more  quiet  way  in  favor  of  the  crown  as  a  military  leader 
and  as  a  manorial  proprietor  over  a  large  number  of  Scotch  retainers, 
who  were  all  Loyalists. 

So  was  inaugurated  the  coalition  with  the  British  of  Indians  and  Tories 
in  New  York,  whose  atrocious  deeds  in  the  Mohawk  region  gave  it  the 
name  of  ''  The  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground." 

The  Continental  Congress  now  perceiving  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
neutrality  if  not  the  alliance  of  the  Indians,  established  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Indian  Affairs  in  three  departments.  General  Schuyler, 
Major  Joseph  Hawley,  Turbutt  Francis,  Oliver  Wol6ott,  and  Volkert 
P.  Douw  were  appointed  commissioners  for  the  Northern  Department. 
Through  this  Board  Congress  addressed  earnest  and  friendly  '^  talks"  to 
the  Six  Nations,  entreating  them  not  to  engage  in  the  contest.  ''  This 
is  a  family  quarrel  between  us  and  Old  England,"  they  said.  ^' You 
Indians  are  not  concerned  in  it.  We  do  not  wish  you  to  take  up  the 
hatchet  against  the  king's  troops.  We  desire  you  to  remain  at  home 
and  not  join  on  either  side." 

Had  a  like  humane  and  discreet  policy  governed  the  councils  of  the 
British  Ministry  many  a  horrible  deed  the  record  of  which  stains  the 
annals  of  the  period  might  never  have  been  committed. 

Tionderoga,  or  Ticonderoga,  was  made  the  point  of  rendezvous  for 
the  troops  designed  for  the  invasion  of  Canada.  Schuyler  was  there  at 
the  middle  of  July.  Only  a  handful  of  meanly-clad  and  poorly-fed 
armed  men  were  there,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Hinman,  among 
whom  insubordination  was  the  rule.  Brigadier-General  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, Schuyler's  second  in  command,  had  been  left  at  Albany  to 
receive  and  discipline  troops  that  might  arrive  until  the  commissariat  at 
Ticonderoga  should  be  in  an  efficient  condition. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  Connecticut  should  furnish  men  and  New 
York  stiffpUea,  Both  were  tardy  in  performance,  and  the  summer  was 
almost  ended  before  there  was  a  sufficient  force  fairly  equipped  at 
Ticonderoga  to  warrant  Schuyler  in  ordering  an  advance  toward  Canada. 
Washington,  in  command  of  the  Continental  troops  before  Boston,  gave 
all  aid  to  the  enterprise  in  his  power,  and  when  the  movement  began  he 
sent  Colonel  Arnold  with  over  a  thousand  men  across  the  wilderness  of 
Western  Maine  to  co-operate  in  efforts  to  seize  Quebec. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  was  almost  powerless  to  act. 
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*^  Yon  oaimbt  oonoeive,"  wrote  its  president  to  General  Schnjler  in 
Angnst,  '*  the  trouble  we  have  with  our  troops  for  want  of  money.  To 
this  hoar  we  have  not  received  a  shilling  of  the  public  money.  Two  of 
our  members  have  been  at  Philadelphia  almost  a  fortnight  waiting  for 
the  cash.  Onr  men  insist  on  being  paid  before  they  march,  not  their 
subsistence  only,  bnt  also  their  billeting  money.  Perhaps  no  men  have 
been  more  embarrassed  than  we. " 

This  inability  was  called  indifference  by  some  and  disaffection  by 
others,  and  drew  forth  nngenerons  reflections.  '*  That  Congress," 
wrote  Samuel  Kott  to  Oovernor  Trumbnirfrom  Ticonderoga,  '^  are  still 
unsound  at  heart.  Tliey  make  a  great  noise  and  send  forward  a  few 
officers  to  command  ;  bnt  as  to  soldiers  in  the  service,  I  believe  they  are 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  strong  at  all  the  posts  this  side  of 
Albany."  And  Major  Brown,  then  on  a  mission  in  Canada,  wrote  to 
the  same  gentleman  :  *'  The  New  Yorkers  have  acted  a  droll  part,  and 
are  determined  to  defeat  us  if  they  can.'' 

Schuyler  had  sent  Major  Brown,  an  American  and  a  i^ident  on  the 
Sorel,  into  Canada  for  information.  At  the  middle  of  August  he  reported 
that  there  were  seven  hundred  regular  troops  in  Catukda,  of  whom  three 
hundred  were  at  St.  Johns  ;  that  five  hundred  Tories  and  Indians  under 
Sir  John  Johnson  were  near  Montreal  trying  to  persuade  the  Caughna- 
wagas  to  join  them  ;  that  the  French  Canadians,  restive  under  British 
rule,  were  generally  disposed  to  remain  neutral,  and  that  he  believed  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  if  undertaken  at  once,  might  easily  be  achieved. 

Schuyler  now  resolved  to  push  forward  as  speedily  as  possible.  Troops 
and  supplies  were  coming  forward.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  New 
York  was  using  every  effort  to  furnish  its  one  thodsand  men.  Four 
regiments  were  organized  under  the  respective  commands  of  Colonels 
McDougal,  Van  Schaick,  Clinton,  and  Holmes,  and  Captain  John  Lamb 
was  authorized  to  raise  a  company  of  artillery  one  hundred  stronjB;,  to  be 
attached  to  McDougal's  regiment:  The  Committee  of  Safety  of  New 
Hampshire  sent  to  the  gathering  army  on  the  lake  three  compam'es,  under 
Colonel  Bedel,  who  were  accustomed  to  the  woods  and  well  acquainted 
with  Canada.  But  the  Green  Mo;untain  Boys  were  tardy  in  forming 
their  regiment. 

Toward  the  close  of  August  the  troops  at  Ticonderoga  moved  down 
the  lake  under  the  command  of  Generals  Montgomery*  and  Wooster, 

*  Richard  Montgomery  was  born  in  th9  north  of  Irdandin  1786 ;  entered  the  British 
Army ;  aaristed  in  the  capture  of  Quebec  in  1769  ;  was  in  the  campaign  against  HsTana 
with  Qeneral  Lyman,  and,  returning  to  New  York,  he  made  that  dty  his  residence.  He 
went  to  England,  sold  his  commission  in  1778,  came  back,  and  bought  a  beautiful  estate 
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and  took  poet  at  Isle  va  Koix,  on  the  Sorel,  «  few  milee  abore  St. 

Johns.     There  Bchajler  joined  them.     He  had  been  in  attendance  upon 

bia  duty  as  CommiBsioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  holding  a  conference  with 

Tepreaenlatirea  of  the  Bix  Nations 

at  Albany.     The  troope  remained 

■t  Isle  anx  Hoix  until  the  middle 

of'  September,    when    Sclinyler, 

prostrated    bjr  illness,   transferred 

the  chief  oommand  to  Montgomery 

and  retamed  to  Ticondert^. 

On  the  day  of  Scbnyler's  d»- 
partare  (September  25th)  Uont- 
gomory  advanced  upon  tlie  fort  at 
St.  Johns  with  about  a  thensand 
men  withont  artillery,  and  began  a 
siege  on  the  18th.  The  garrison, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Freaton, 
maintained  a  vigorons  reeistanoe  for 
more  than  a  month.     The  fort  was 

surrendered    to    Montgomery   on  °"™"'-  """"*"  »oi.«K.iutEf. 

November  3d,  1775. 

During  the  siege  small  detachments  from  Montgomery's  force  went 
ont  upon  daring  enterprises.  Colonel  Etfaaa  Allen  had  joined  the  little 
patriot  army.  At  the  head  of  eighty  men,  at  the  sn^estion  of  Colonel 
John  Brown,  who  was  to  co-operate  with  him,  he  ptished  acroes  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  attack  Montreal.  .  Brown  failed  to  co-operate.  Allen  was 
defeated,  made  prisoner,  and  was  sent  to  England  to  be  tried  for  treason, 
but  was  exchanged  in  May,  1778,     Montgomery  took  Montreal. 

General  Montgomery  wrote  to  the  Continental  Congrees  :  "  Until 
.  Qnebeo  is  taken  Canada  remains  unconqaered."  Impressed  with  this 
idea,  he  lost  no'  time  in  pressing  toward  Qoehgo  in  the  face  of  terrible 
diMonragements — inclement  weather,  the  desertion  of  troope,  hostility 
of  the  Canadians,  and  a  lean  commissariat.  Frost  was  binding  the 
waters,  snow  was  mantling  the  whole  eoontry,  and  the  rigors  of  a 
Canadian  winter  menaced  bim. 


oo  tha  cMt  bank  of  Um  Hodaon,  in  Duchm  Conn^,  ud  10011  afUrwanl  nuuried  a 
daughter  of  Bobert  LirlngHoa.  He  capouiod  tlM  patriot  cauM ;  itw  commtnloDed  a 
tirlgadkr-gennal,  sod  Jofned  Oenerai  Schujler  in  tlie  expeditloD  to  conquer  Canada  b 
ITra.  He  WIS  in  diief  command  of  the  troopi  tliat  captured  St.  John*  utd  Hontnal, 
bA  Ud  riege  to  Quebec.  Id  10  attack  upon  tliat  dty  be  was  killed.  There  li  a  flue 
■Mmnrlil  monnmeiit  to  hi*  memorr  on  the  front  of  Bt.  Paul'i  Chardi,  New  York  Citr- 
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Twenty  miles  above  Qaebec  Montgomery  met  Arnold  (December 
11th)  with  a  shattsred  remnant  of  his  followers,  tattered  and  torn,  who 
had  been  driven  from  before  the  city,  when  woollen  enits  brought  from 
Montreal  were  placed  upon  their  Bhivering  limbs.  The  united  forces 
stood  upon  tlie  Plains  of  Abraham,  before  Quebec,  on  December 
lat,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  city-  A  scornful  refusal 
was  followed  by  a  siege  which  lasted  throe  weeks.  It  was  carried  on 
with  a  few  light  cannons  and  mortare  mounted  upon  brittle  ice  redoubts, 
the  men  exposbd  to  almost  daily  snow-atorms  in  tbe  open  Belds. 

On  the  early  morning  o£  tbe  last 
day  of  the  year  1775  the  little  be- 
sieging army  attempted  to  take 
Quebec  by  storm.  The  force  was 
divided.  One  portion  was  led  by 
Montgomery  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
side  of  the  town  ;  tlie  other  portion 
was  led  by  Arnold  on  the  St. 
Charles  side.  They  were  to  meet 
and  attempt  a  forced  entrance  into 
the  city  throngli  Frescott  Gate  at 
Mountain  Street.  JneC  before 
dawn,  while  he  was  pressing  for- 
ward at  the  head  of  the  New  York 
troops  in  tbe  face  of  a  blinding 
snowstorm,  Montgomery  was  killed 
DAVID  wooBTER  IN  1758.  ]^j  g  ginpe-shot  froin  A  masked  bat- 

tery at  the  foot  of  Gape  Diamond. 
Arnold  liad  been  wounded  and  aent  to  a  hospital.  After  a  further  strug- 
gle the  British  made  a  sortie  through  Falace  Oato  and  captured  the  whole 
of  Arnold's  divieion.  Arnold,  now  in  chief  command,  retreated  a  few 
miles  lip  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  for  a  while  blockaded  the  garrison  at 
Quebec.  He  was  soon  succeeded  in  command  by  General  Wooster,* 
who  came  down  from  Montreal. 


■  David  Wooatei  was  bora  at  Slrettord,  Conn.,  Marcli  3d,  ITIO,  and  was  cducalpd  nt 
Tale  College.  Re  performed  oicelleDt  mlUtarj  service  ainoDg  prorlncial  (orcea  beforu 
the  Reroluliou.  He  waa  colonel  of  a  Conaccticut  regtmcnt.  and  became  a  brigadier- 
general  In  the  FreDcli  and  Indian  War.  Ho  wua  with  Allen  and  Arnold  nt  llie  capture  of 
Ticooderoga  in  ITTS  ;  wai  in  comnuuid  in  Conodii,  wilh  Ihc  commiBsion  of  a  brigadier- 
general.  Id  tbe  spriog  of  1T76,  and  on  hia  rolurn  wag  made  tint  major-general  of  Con. 
Decticut  militia.  Opposing  the  InTasloa  of  his  Eitale  In  the  spring  of  17TT,  he  v/aa  taUiUy 
wounded  in  a  skirmish  at  Ridgeflcld,  and  died  ou  Uay  2d. 


GENERAL  SCHUYLER  AND  SIR  J.   JOHNSON,  231 

General  Schuyler  had  just  lieard  of  the  dcatli  of  Montgomery,  wlieii 
lie  waB  called  np  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  dieurm  the  Tories  of  Tryon 
Coaiity.  It  was  evident  that  Sir  John  Johnson  and  his  retainers  were 
preparing  for  an  active  armed  alliance  with  the  British  in  Canada. 
Schuyler,  acting  under  inetructions  from  the  Continental  Congrew,  called 
for  Eeven  hundred  militia  to  aesiet  him.  The  reeponee  waa  marvellons. 
Before  he  reached  Canghnawaga  on  the  Mohawk,  a  few  miles  from 
Johnson  Hall,  he  had  three  thou- 
sand armed  followers,  including 
nine  hundred  of  the  Tryon  County 

By  appointment  Sehiiyler  met 
the  baronet  at  the  late  residence 
of  Guy  Johnson,  on  tlie  Mohawk, 
from  whom  he  demanded,  as  terms 
of  peace,  tlie  immediate  cessation 
vt  all  hostile  demonstrations  ;  the 
surrender  of  all  arms,  ammunition,  , 
and  stores  in  the  possession  of 
Johnson  ;  the  delivery  to  hini  of 
all  the  arms  and,  accoutrements 
held  by  the  Tories  and  Indians,  and 

Sir  John's  parole  of  honor  not  to  »iii  joiin  .iohnsos. 

act  iniiiiically  to  the  patriot  cause. 
Sir  John  was  compelled  to  comply  with  the  terms,  and  gave  his  pledge." 

On  January  19th  (177<i)  the  expedition  under  Schuyler  was  at  Johns- 
town, where  the  arms  and  military  stores  were  delivered  up,  and  at  noon 
the  next  day  nearly  three  hundred  Scotch  Highlanders  laid  down  their 
arms  before  a  line  of  armed  militia  in  the  streets  of  Johnstown.  The 
Mohawks  meanwhile  had  remained  neutral.  With  six  Scottish  chiefs 
and  more  than  one  hundred  Tory  prisoners,  and  some  heavy  gana  as 
trophies,  Schuyler  marched  back  to  Albany.  He  had  disarmed  between 
Biic  and  seven  hundred  Tories,  conciliated  the  Mohawks,  and  dilated 


■  Sir  Jolm  Johoson  Tvaf  bom  In  1743  ;  iluxl  at  Montreal  June  4lli,  1830,  In  17T4  liu 
was  appointed  major-geoGral  o(  the  New  York  mililin.  He  was  an  acrivo  Tory  nnd 
Britisli  partisao  during  tlie  old  war  for  independence,  and  produciil  great  ilisl  rrwt  among 
the  patriotic  inbabitonU  of  tlic  Mohawlc  Valley  by  participation  wltli  thu  Indians  an  tlivir 
deslniclive  forajK  with  liis  "  Itoyal  QrocaH."  n  partiitan  carps.  Ho  went  to  England,  but 
relumed  in  ITAI  and  nHhlMl  In  Camilla,  where  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs.  He  nas  also  a  member  of  liiu  liegislativc  Council  of  Canailu.  To  compcnaate 
him  for  Ills  loMcs,  the  British  Quvcruniuut  made  him  grants  of  land  iu  Canada. 
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the  loyalty  of  Bome  of  the  most  prominenc  leaders  among  tlie  Six 
Kations. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1775  stirring  events  occurred  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  course  of  Grovemor  Tryon  was  so  evidently 
hostile  to  the  Eepublican  cause  that  the  Provincial  Congress,  now 
governed  by  the  popular  will,  and  perceiving  a  resort  to  arms  to  be 
inevitable,  ordered  Captain  John  Lamb,  then  recruiting  an  artillery  com- 
pany, to  take  the  cannons  from  the  fort  and  the  grand  battery  to  a  place  of 
safety.  With  a  small  military  force  an4  a  body  of  citizens  led  by  Cap- 
tain Sears,  he  went  to  the  Battery  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  (August 
25th)  and  began  the  task.  A  bullet  was  sent  among  the  people  from  a 
barge  filled  with  armed  men  from  the  Asia,  which  was  concealed  near 
by.  A  volley  was  returned,  and  the  barge,  bearing  several  men  killed 
and  wounded,  hastened  back  to  the  Asia,  That  vessel  immediately 
hurled  three  cannon  shots  ashore  in  quick  succession.  Lamb  ordered  the 
drums  to  beat  to  arms.  The  church-bells  rang  out  an  alarum  ;  and 
while  all  was  confusion  and  fear  broadside  after  broadside  of  grape-shot 
from  the  Asia  was  fired  upon  the  town,  injuring  several  houses  ;*  but 
no  life  was  sacrificed.  Believing  that  the  town  was  to  be  sacked  and 
burnt,  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  seen  at  midnight 
hurrying  away  with  their  light  effects  to  places  of  safety  in  the  suburbs. 
Yet  the  patriots  at  the  Battery  stood  firm,  and  in  the  face  of  the  can- 
nonade from  tlie  Asia  every  gim  was  removed.  There  were  twenty-one 
iron  IS-pounders  and  some  smaller  cannons. 

The  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  Asia  caused  intense  exaspera- 
tion among  the  patriots,  and  Governor  Tryou,  taking  counsel  of 
prudence  and  his  fears,  sought  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  the  people  on 
board  a  British  ship-of-war  in  the  harbor.  From  that  aquatic  "  palace" 
he  attempted  to  rule  the  province.  There  his  Council  joined  him.f 
But  royal  authority  was  at  an  end  at  New  York  forever. 

Rivington,  the  loyal  printer,  had  changed  the  name  of  his  newspaper 
to  the  Royal  Gazette^  and  was  using  his  great  influence  as  a  journalist  in 

♦  Among  tlio  houses  injured  at  that  time  was  the  tavern  of  Samuel  Fiiumcc,  a  West 
Indian  by  birth,  and  of  such  a  chirk  complexion  tliat  he  was  familiarly  known  ns  "  Black 
Sam."  His  house  was  on  the  comer  of  Broad  and  Pearl  -  streets.  Freneau.  in  his 
"Petition  of  Ilugh  Gains/'  makes  that  timeserving  journalist  say,  in  alluding  to  the 
cannonade  of  tlic  Asi*i  : 

"At  flnt  wo  mippoeed  It  WM  only  ft  iham. 
Till  ho  drove  a  rottod  ball  through  the  roof  of  Black  Sam.** 

f  The  mcmlKM-s  <if  his  Council  who  joined  him  were  :  Oliver  de  Lanccy,  Hugh  Walhicc, 
William  AxtiOle,  Jolin  HarriH  Cruger,  and  James  Jaimcey. 


SEARS'  RAID  ON  A  PRINTING  OFFICE.  *88 

f(wterinf(   TorjriBm  in  the  province,     lie  abneed  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
(especially  Captain  Sears)  in  hia  paper  without  stint     Fired  by  personil 
insult  and  patriotic  zeal,  Seaie  went  to  Connecticnt,  and  at  noon  on  & 
bright  day  in  November  (25th)  he  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  seventy- 
five  light  liorsemen,  proceeded  to  the  printing  cetablisliment  of  Biving< 
ton*  at  the  frot  of  Wall  Street,  plaoed  a  guard  around  it,  pat  the  type 
into  bags,  destroyed  the  proeu 
and   other  appurtenances,  and 
then  rode  out  of  the  city  amid 
the  aliouts  of  the  popnkco  and 
to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle. 
The  type  was  cast  into  bnlleta 
Eivington   finding   New  York 
too  hot  for  him,  fled  to  England, 
but  returned  the  next  year,  when 

British  troops  held  poaaessiol)  of  ' 

the  city,  and  reanmed  the  publi- 
cation of  hie  Ga^eiieer. 

Notwitliatanding  this  action 
and  the  aggressive  zeal  of  the 
Kepublicans,  disaffection  to  tlieir 
cause  extensively  prevailed 
throughout  tlie  province  of 
New  York  during  the  winter 
of  1775-76.  In  Queens  Comity, 

on  Long  Island,  many  of  the  people  began  to  ann  in  favor  of  the  crown, 
and  from  his  floHtiog  refuge  in  the  harbor  Governor  Tryon  kept  np  s 
continual  correspondence  with  Mayor  Matthews,  Oliver  de  Lancey,  and 
other  LoyalJBts  on  ahore.  TJie  Continental  Congress  as  vigorously 
opposed  his  inftuence,  and  took  mensures  to  disarm  tlie  Tories  every- 
where, while  'Washington,  hesieging  Boston,  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  all 
that  might  harm  the  colony  of  \ew  York. 

*  JampH  Itlvinglon,  iho  "  King's  printer"  In  New  York,  was  a  oativi!  of  EngUutd. 
Faitics  in  busiarai  aa  a  bookseller  in  Lornlon.  bu  came  to  America  In  ITW  ood  upeued  a 
book-store  la  PhiladulpliU.  1I«  opened  anotlicr  tbc  following  ycur  at  the  toot  of  Wall 
Street,  In  Nrw  York,  Hk  prialed  books,  and  in  1778  he  begun  the  publication  ot  the 
Rrgal  OoKlleer.  a  weekly  newspaper.  After  the  Revolutionary  War  began  he  took 
ntrong  grouiKl  in  favor  of  the  crowa.  aii<l  so  continued  until  the  clow  o(  the  conlest.  It 
■ecma  to  be  a  wellalteBled  fact  that  Klvlnglon  played  fabc  to  the  KoyaliaU,  and  fuminhed 
much  lafonuation  to  Woahington.  He.  an  apparent  Anti-Loyalist,  was  pi'rmillal  tu 
remain  la  the  cit>  unmolested  when,  at  the  evacuation  In  17R8.  huoilreiis  of  lesser  itnnera 
were  compelled  to  flee.     He  died  In  July,  1803,  at  Uic  age  of  suvenly-etghl  yoam. 
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When,  in  January,  1776,  Sir  Henrj  Clinton,  with  a  considerable  force, 
sailed  from  Boston,  Washington,  believing  New  York  to  be  his  destina- 
tion, sent  General  Charles  Lee  thither,  instrncted  to  gather  a  force  on 
his  way  and  take  a  position  to  defend  that  city.  'With  marvellons 
rapidity  Lee  collected  about  twelve  hundred  men  and  encamped  with 
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them  in  "  The  Fields"  on  the  verge  of  the  city,  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  who  had  been  niade  timid  by  a  threat  of  the 
commander  of  the  Asia,  that  he  would  bombard  the  town  if  "  rebel 
troops"  were  allowed  to  enter  it.  Lee  made  liis  headquarters  at  No.  1 
Broadway  and  issued  a  proclamation,  in  wJiich  he  said  : 

"  I  come  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  Long  Island  and  the  city  by  the 
enemies  of  liberty.  If  the  ships-of-war  are  quiet  I  shall  be  quiet  ;  if 
they  make  my  presence  a  pretext  for  firing  upon  the  town,  the  first  house 
set  in  flames  by  their  guns  shall  be  the  funeral-pile  of  some  of  their  best 
friends." 

At  these  brave  words  the  Tories  shrunk  into  inactivity  ;  the  Provincial 
Congress  felt  a  glow  of  patriotism,  and  measures  were  immediately 
adopted  for  fortifying  the  city  and  the  approaches  to  it,  and  garrisoning 
it  with  two  thousand  men.*  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook 
on  tlie  day  when  Lee  entered  the  city.  Informed  of  Lee's  presence,  he 
sailed  southward.  Lee  followed  by  land,  leaving  the  little  army  at  Xew 
York  in  charge  of  Lord  Stirling.  In  June  following  Lee  and  Clinton 
were  in  conflict  in  Charleston  Harbor. 

Washington  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Boston  with  as  much  vigor  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow,  and  in  March,  1776,  he  drove  General  Howe 
and  his  troops  from  the  town  literally  into  the  sea.  He  allowed  them  to 
evacuate  Boston  (March  17th)  and  to  sail  away  quietly  and  unmolested, 
accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  Loyalists,  wlio  fled  before  the  indi«^- 
nation  of  a  multitude  of  Whigs  whom  they  had  persecuted  for  months. 


*  For  a  description  of  the  fortifications  tlius  erected,  see  Lossing's  PiriuHid  Field  Btn^k 
of  Ha  Revolution,  Vol.  II.,  p.  598,  note. 
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Howe  sailed  for  EUlifax,  Nova  Sootia,  and  the  following  snmmer  he 
appeared  with  a  large  armed  force  before  Kew  York  City,  borne  thither 
in  a  fleet  commanded  by  his  brother,  Lord  Howe,  and  took  poaBSBsion  of 
Staten  Island. 

SoBpeoting^owe  had  sailed  for  Ne\v  York,  Wasliington,  with  a  larger 
part  of  his  Krinj,  hastened  to  that 
city  iminediateiy  after  the  evacuation 
of  Boston,  and  held  it  until   Sep- 
tember. 

Daring  the  heats  of  the  summer 
Washington  made  his  headquarters 
at  Eiehmond  Hill,  far  "out,  of 
town,"  with  the  bulk  of  his  army 
encamped  near  by.  Tryon  was  yet 
at  his  floating  headquarters  in  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon  war-sliip  plot- 
ting, plotting,  plotting  with  his 
friends  on  shore  for  the  ruin  of  the 
Republican  cause.  He  fonned  a 
plan  for  the  murder  of  Washington 

and  his  principal  officere,  orfor  their  o^"-  ■»"'p- 

arreet  and  transportation  to  England 

to  be  tried  for  treason,  and  the  capture  of  the  troops  on  Manhattan 
Island.  He  sent  raoney  ashore  freely  for  purposes  of  bribery.  The 
Life  Guard  of  Washington*  was  tampered  with,  and  two  of  them  were 
sednced  from  their  fidelity.  To  one  of  them,  an  Irishman  named 
Hickey,  was  intrusted  the  task  of  destroying  Washington.  Ho  knew 
thnt  his  commander  was  very  fond  of  green  peas,  and  he  resolved  to 

■  Washington's  Lite  Guard  was  organized  in  the  autunm  ot  1776  on  Harlem  HcighU, 
and  consisted  of  one  blU)dr«al  and  dghty  picked  mea,  BrsI  commandni  bf  Caleb  Qlbba, 
of  Rhode  Island,  with  llie  rank  of  captain.  William  Colfai  was  tlie  last  comnumder. 
The  e|)eclal  service  of  the  Life  Quard  was  to  guard  the  headquarters  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  but  they  were  never  spared  in  tMtle.  The  last  gurvivor  of  Washington's  Llfto 
Guard  was  Uial  Enapp,  who  died  in  the  town  of  New  Windsor,  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
In  January,  1B5T,  when  he  was  a  little  mora  than  ninety-seven  years  ot  age.  He  was  a 
native  ot  Slamford,  Conn.,  and  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Guard.  Over  his  grave  near  Wash- 
ington's Headquarters  at  Newburgh  Is  a  handsome  mausoleum  of  brown  freestone,  made 
At>m  designs  by  H.  K,  Brown,  the  sculptor. 

Tlie  sketch  on  the  following  pageof  the  bannerof  the  Guard  wascopied  fromoneintM 
museum  at  Alexandria.  Va. ,  in  t84B,  deposited  there  by  George  Washington  Parke  Cnstis. 
The  figure  of  the  guardsman' shows  the  uniform  of  the  Guard.  It  consists  of  a  blue  coat 
with  white  facings,  white  waistcoat  and  breeches,  black  half  galleis,  a  coclced  hat  with  a 
lilne  and  white  feather.    The  banner  was  white  sUk. 
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slay  bim  bj  poiflon  mixed  in  a  dish  of  them  to  be  set  before  him  at 
dinner. 

Hiokej  tried  to  make  the  general's  housekeeper,  a  faithful  maiden,  an 
accomplice  in  the  deed  by  placing  the  poison  in  the  peas.  She  pre- 
tended to  favor  his  plans.  At  the  appointed  time  for  placing  the  savory 
dish  before  the  general  Hickey  watched  her  movements  through  a  half- 
opened  door.  The  general  made  some  excuse  for  ordering  the  dish 
away  without  tasting  the  peas.  The  girl  had  forewarned  him.  Ilickey 
was  arrested,  found  guilty,  and  hanged  on  a  tree  (June  28th,  1770)  in 
the  presence  of  fully  twenty  thousand  people.  It  was  the  first  military 
execution  in  the  Continental  Army.     Mayor  Matthews  and  more  than 

twenty  others  were  ar- 
rested on  suspicion  of 
complicity  in  the  plot, 
but  only  Ilickey  suffer- 
ed. The  plot  was  traced 
directly  to  Tryon  as  its 
author. 

At  this  juncture  the 
Continental  Congress, 
now  become  a  permanent 
body,  sitting  at  Phila- 
delphia, were  engaged 
in  the  discussion  of  a 
most  important  matter. 
The  people  in  general 
until  lately  had  not  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  po- 
litical independence  of 
Great  Britain.  There 
were  a  few  who  had  warmly  advocated  it  for  some  time.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1776  Thomas  Paine,  an  English  radical  living  in  Philadelphia, 
put  forth  a  powerful  pamphlet,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bush,  in  which 
he  pleaded  earnestly  for  independence.  It  was  termed  Common  Sense, 
In  terse,  sharp,  incisive,  and  vigorous  sentences  bristling  with  logic,  he 
embodied  the  sentiments  of  reflecting  men  and  women  throughout  the 
colonies. 

''  Independence,*'  he  said,  ^'  is  now  the  only  bond  that  will  keep  ug 
together.  We  shall  then  be  on  a  proper  footing  to  treat  with  Great 
Britain.  .  .  .  Every  quiet  method  for  peace  hath  been  ineffectual. 
Our  prayers  have  been  rejected  with  disdain.     Keconciliation  is  now  a 
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fallacioiiB  dream.  Bring  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  to  the  tonch- 
stone  of  nature  ;  can  jou  hereafter  love,  honor,  and  faithfully  serve  the 
power  that  hath  carried  fire  and  Bword  into  your  land  ?  Ye  that  tell  ub 
of  harmony,  can  yon  restore  ub  to  the  time  that  is  past  ?  The  blood  of 
the  slain,  the  weeping  voice  of  nature  cries,  '^Tis  time  to  part.'  The 
last  cliord  is  now  broken ;  the  people  of  England  are  now  presenting 
addresses  against  us.  A  government  of  our  own  is  a  natural  right.  Ye 
that  love  mankind,  that  dare  oppose  not  only  tyranny  but  the  tyrant, 
stand  forth  I  Every  spot  of  the  old  world  is  overrun  with  oppression. 
Freedom  hath  been  hunted  round  the  globe.  Asia  and  Africa  hath  long 
expelled  her ;  Europe  regards  her  like  a  stranger ;  and  England  hath 
given  her  warning  to  depart.  Oh,  receive  the  fugitive  and  prepare  an 
asylum  for  mankind  !" 

The  effect  of  this  pamphlet  waB  marvellous.  It  carried  dismay  into 
the  enemy's  camp.  One  hundred  thousand  copies  were  sent  broadcast 
over  the  land,  and  produced  an  almost  universal  desire  for  independence 
among  the  people,  for  its  trumpet  tones  awakened  the  continent  and 
made  every  patriotic  heart  thrill  with  joy.  It  gave  expretfsion  to  a 
feeling  that  already  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  was  waiting  for  a 
voice. 

Very  soon  legislative  bodies  began  to  move  in  the  matter.  North 
Carolina  was  the  first  colony  that  took  positive  action.  It  authorized  its 
delegates  in  Congress  to  '^  concur  with  those  of  other  colonies  in  declar- 
ing independence."  Other  colonies  did  the  same.  Others  permitted 
their  deputies  to  do  so,  and  still  others  refused  aBsent  and  were  silent. 
Among  the  latter  were  New  York,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

At  lengtli  the  Continental  Congress  moved  in  favor  of  independence, 
Batisfied  that  the  people  were  ripe  for  it.  In  April  they  recommended 
the  several  provincial  aasemblies  to  form  State  governments.  General 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were  granted,  and  the  American  ports 
were  opened  to  all  nations  excepting  the  British.  Finally  on  June  7th, 
on  motion  of  Bichard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia  (seconded  by  John 
Adams,  of  MassachuBetts))  the  Congress  resolved  that  the  colonies  were, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States,  and  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  was, 
and  ought  to  be,  dissolved. 

The  consideration  of  this  resolution  was  deferred,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  formal  declaration  of  causes  for  the  action.  The 
resolution  was  debated  from  time  to  time  for  nearly  a  month.  It  was 
adopted  on  July  2d  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  colonies  (not  of  the 
representatives),  and  on  July  4th  the  Declaration,  written  by  Thomas 
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Jefferson,  was  adopted  by  the  same  vote.  The  Declaration  was  signed 
on  the  same  day  by  all  the  members  who  voted  for  it,  when  it  was 
printed  and  sent  out  in  every  direction  bearing  the  signatures  of  only 
John  Hancock,  president,  and  Charles  Thomson^  secretary.  It  was 
engrossed  on  parchn)ent  and  signed  afterward. 

Toward  evening  on  July  9th  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
read  to  a  brigade  of  the  Continental  Army  in  New  York  City,  which 
was  drawn  up  in  a  hollow  square  on  the  site  of  the  City  Hall.  Wash- 
ington was  present.  The '  Declaration  was  read  in  a  clear  voice  by  one 
of  his  aides.  At  early  twilight  the  excited  populace,  citizens  and 
soldiers,  were  led  to  the  Bowling  Green,  where  they  attached  ropes  to 
the  equestrian  statue  of  George  III.  erected  there,  as  we  have  observed, 
in  1770  (see  page  199),  and  man  and  horse  were  pulled  headlong  to  the 
ground.  The  statue,  made  of  lead,  was  broken  into  fragments,  and  a 
large  portion  of  it  was  cast  into  bullets  which  were  afterward  used  by 
the  Continental  soldiers.  "  So,"  wrote  a  contemporary,  "  the  British 
had  melted  majesty  hurled  at  them." 

A  sudden  change  in  action  now  appeared  in  the  newly-elected  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  New  York.  A  large  British  force,  just  landed  on 
Staten  Island,  was  menacing  the  city.  The  Congress  adjourned  to 
White  Plains,  in  Westchester  County,  and  reassembled  there  on  July 
9th.  They  emphatically  approved  the  Declaration  of  Independence,* 
and  changed  the  title  of  their  body  to  *'  Convention  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  New  York,"  though  the  State  was  not  yet  organized. 
That  measure  was  then  under  consideration. 

It  was  now  clearly  manifest  that  the  province  of  New  York  was  to  be 
the  theatre  of  the  first  great  effort  to  crash  the  "  rebellion"  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  devised  by  the  British  Ministry  the  year  before,  and 
which  had  been  partially  revealed.  It  contemplated  the  seizure  of  New 
York  and  Albany,  and  to  strongly  garrison  both  cities  ;  to  declare  all 
persons  "  rebels"  who  should  oppose  the  royal  troops  ;  to  take  possession 
of  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers  with  small  armed  vessels,  and  so  to  form 
a  strong  line  of  military  power  between  New  England  and  the  rest  of 
the  colonies,  extending  from  Manhattan  Island  through  the  valleys  of 


*  The  Declaration  wiw  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  John  Jay  was  chairman. 
He  almost  instantly  reported  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

**Jie»>lved,  unanimotisly.  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Continental  Congress  for 
declaring  these  united  colonies  free  and  independent  States  are  cogent  and  conclusive, 
and  that,  while  we  lament  the  cruel  necessity  which  has  rendered  the  measure  unavoid- 
able, we  approve  the  same,  and  will,  at  the  risk  of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  join  with  the 
other  colonies  in  supporting  it." 
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the  HiKlfion  to  CdiiRda  ;  to  retake  tlie  forte  on  Lake  Chiunplain,  and 
witli  regulars,  GanaOianR,  Tories,  and  Indiuis,  easily  make  ileetmctivo 
irruptions  into  New  England  and  Pennsylvania.  This  woald  secare  a 
safe  communication  between  Quebec  and  Now  York,  separate  and 
weaken  tlie  moat  important  colonies,  and  make  tlie  subjugation  of  all  the 
colonies  an  eapy  task.  Tlils  plan  waa  devised  by  tlie  ministry  after  the 
battle  of  Itunker  (Breed's)  ITill,  and  was  made  known  to  members  of 


the  New  York  Provincial  Congress  by  a  letter  from  London  during  that 
summer. 

Tlie  Continental  Congreee,  satisfied  that  snoh  a  plan  of  subjugation 
was  to  be  attempted,  perceived  the  necessity  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
Canada  or  achieving  its  conquest,  and  in  the  spring  of  1776  Dr.  Franklin, 
Samuel  Chase,-  and  Charles  CarroU,  of  CarroUton,  were  sent  into  thut 
province  invested  with  extraordinary  powere.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Rev.  John  Carroll,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  They  were  authorit^ed 
to  regulate  all  military  matters  in  the  Kopublican  army  there  ;  to  treat 
with  the  Canadians  as  friends  and  brethren  ;  to  organize  a  republic 
there,  and  to  admit  Canada  into  union  with  the  colonies  they  represented. 

The  commissioners  were  cordially  received  at  Ifontreal,*  hut  ciroum- 

*  The  commfssEoncra  were  enteruioed  at  New  York  by  Lord  Stirling,  and  set  siU  up 
the  Hudson  In  a  sloop  turobbed  byhbn  forlhepurpoKstfiveo'clock  p.w.,  April  3d,  1T7S. 
Tbcy  csme  to  anchor  off  tbo  upper  end  ot  Hanhattao  IilaDd,  and  lay  there  tweDty-foot 
houn  becauwi  ot  a  heavy  DortheaM  storni.    They  proceeded,  uid  hod  ■  perilous  voyage 
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stances  rendered  tlieir  mission  futile.  The  British  Government  had 
hired  thousands  of  soldiers  from  potty  German  princes  to  assist  in  enslav- 
ing its  subjects  in  America.  Some  of  these,  under  the  command  of 
General  de  Kiedesel,  with  British  re-enforcements  commanded  by  Sir 
John  Burgovne,  arrived  at  Quebec  early  in  May  (1776),  and  very  soon 
the  little  Republican  army  in  Canada,  sorely  smitten  with  the  scourge 
of  small-pox,  was  driven  out  of  that  province. 

General  John  Thomas,  a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  had  been  sent  by 
Washington  to  take  command  of  the  Republican  troops  in  Canada  and 
attempt  a  retrieval  of  losses  there.  lie  reached  the  camp  near  Quebec 
late  in  April  (1776).  The  arrival  of  British  re-enforcements  there  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  continued  his  retreat  to 
the  Sorel,  where  he  died  of  small-pox,  when  the  command  devolved 
upon  General  Sullivan.  That  officer  struggled  bravely  with  fate,  but 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  a  superior  force.  With  the  shattered  remnant 
of  the  Republican  army  he  retreated  to  Crown  Point.  Of  five  thousand 
troops  gathered  there,  poorly  clad,  fed,  and  sheltered,  fully  one  half 
were  sick  early  in  July.  The  Northern  army  had  lost,  by  death  and 
desertion,  fully  five  thousand  men. 

So  ended  in  disaster  that  remarkable  invasion.  The  incidents  of  its 
execution  rank  among  the  most  startling  and  romantic  in  the  annals  of 
war.  * 

We  liave  observed  that  Sir  John  Johnson  gave  his  parole  of  honor  to 
remain  quiet.  Early  in  May  (1776)  Schuyler  was  informed  that  Sir 
John,  with  Brant  and  others,  was  holding  conferences  with  the  Indians 
and  inciting  them  to  war,  and  that  the  baronet  was  preparing  to  make 
hostile  movements  in  Tryon  County  with  his  Scotch  retainers  and  the 
barbarians.  Colonel  Elias  Dayton,  a  judicious  officer,  was  sent  M'ith  a 
competent  force  to  Johnstown  to  arrest  the  baronet  and  take  him  to 
Albany,  with  his  Scotch  retainers  and  their  families.     When  Dayton 

through  the  Highlands,  for  the  storm  continued.  When  it  abated  they  sailed  with  a  fair 
wind  and  pleasant  weather  to  Albany,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Gkneral 
Schuyler.  Charles  Carroll  wrote  :  "  He  liTes  in  pretty  style ;  has  two  daughters  (Betsy 
and  Peggy),  lively,  agreeable,  black-eyed  gals.*'  "  Peggy"  became  Mrs.  (Patroon)  Van 
Rensselaer,  and  "Betsy"  Mrs.  General  Hamilton.  The  general  conveyed  them  first lo 
his  country-seat  at  Saratoga,  and  thence  to  Lake  George,  where  he  had  prepared  for  them 
a  stout  bateau.  They  crossed  the  lake  among  floating  ice.  Their  bateau  was  drawn 
over  to  Lake  Champlain  (four  miles)  by  six  yoke  of  oxen.  There  the  commissioners 
embarked  on  it  and  voyaged  to  St.  Johns,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  thence,  by  land, 
to  Montreal  in  ealechu — two- wheeled  vehicles. 

*  For  a  more  minute  account  of  this  invasion,  see  Lossing's  Life  and  Timft  of  Philip 
Schuyler. 
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amved  the  baronet  had  fled  to  the  forest,  and  Lady  Johnson  assured 
him  that  her  husband  was  on  his  way  to  Niagara  with  his  retainers,  and 
that  his  enemies  would  '^  soon  hear  where  be  was." 

Lady  Johnson  was  a  spirited  woman,  a  daughter  of  John  Watts,  one 
of  the  king's  provincial  councillors.  Dayton  informed  her  that  measures 
would  be  taken  to  frustrate  her  husband^ s  designs,  and  tliat  she  must 
accompany  him  to  Albany.  She  was  then  conveyed  thither,  where  she 
was  treated  with  all  the  delicacy  due  to  her  sex  and  her  social  position. 
She  was  retained  there  some  time  as  a  hostage  for  the  good  behavior  of 
her  husband. 

Sir  John  and  his  followers  did  not  go  to  Niagara,  but  started  for  the 
St.  Lawrence.  They  suffered  intensely  from  weariness  and  starvation 
on  the  way,  and  reached  that  river  in  a  wretched  plight  some  distance 
above  Montreal.  The  baronet  was  immediately  commissioned  a  brig- 
adier-general in  tlie  British  service.  lie  raised  two  battalions — a  total 
of  one  thousand  men — composed  of  his  immediate  followers  and  other 
American  loyalists  who  followed  his  example  in  deserting  their  country, 
and  these  formed  that  active  and  formidable  corps  known  in  the  frontier 
warfare  of  that  period  in  Northern  and  Central  New  York  as  the 
**  Royal  Greens." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

An  arrangement  had  been  made  by  the  British  Cabinet  to  attack  the 
Americans  in  1776  simultaneously  at  three  points.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
was  to  invade  the  Soutliern  colonies  ;  General  Sir  John  Burgoyne  was  to 
clear  Canada  of  the  ^^  rebels  ;"  and  General  Howe,  with  the  main  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  including  twelve  thousand  Germans,  was  to  seize 
and  occupy  New  York  City,  and  thence  form  a  junction  with  Burgoyne 
at  Albany. 

At  the  close  of  June  General  Howe  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  from 
Halifax  with  a  large  army,  in  transports,  and  on  July  8th  landed  nine 
thousand  troops  on  Staten  Island,  where  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  his 
brother,  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  with  British  regulars  and  some  of  the 
German  hirelings. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  joined  Howe  on  the  11th  with  troops  from  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  where  they  had  co-operated  with  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker's 
fleet  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Fort  Moultrie,  on  June  28th.  That 
conflict  raged  furiously  about  ten  hours,  when  the  terribly  shattered  fleet 
withdrew,  and  the  seaworthy  vessels  sailed  with  the  army  for  Sandy 
Hook. 

Admiral  Howe  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the  12th,  and  very  soon 
other  vessels  came  with  German  mercenaries.  When  August  arrived 
nearly  thirty  thousand  veteran  soldiers  stood  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
Kepublican  army  (who  were  mostly  militia,  and  nearly  one  fourth  of 
them  sick  and  unfit  for  duty),  then  occupying  the  city  of  New  York, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington. 

General  Howe  and  his  brother  appeared  in  the  twofold  character  of 
peace  commissioners  and  as  military  commanders  empowered  to  make 
war.  They  were  authorized  to  treat  for  peace,  but  only  on  the  condition 
of  absolute  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Amencans.  They  were  also 
authorized  to  grant  pardons  and  amnesty  to  penitents.  They  made  a 
ihost  silly  blunder  at  the  outset  in  endeavoring  to  open  negotiations  with 
Washington  by  sending  him  a  letter  addressed  to  *'  Qteorge  Washington, 
Esq."  The  general  refused  to  receive  it  unless  addressed  to  him  by  his 
military  title.  This  the  commissioners  were  instructed  not  to  do  ;  also 
not  to  recognize  the  Congress  in  an  official  capacity.  Howe^s  adjutant* 
general  (Major  Patterson)  was  sent  with  another  communication.     It  was 
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not  received,  but  he  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Washington.  He 
expressed  a  hope  tliat  reconciliation  might  be  effected,  and  said  the  com- 
missioners had  large  powers.  **  They  have  power  only  to  grant  pardon," 
said  Washington.  ^'  The  Americans  are  only  defending  their  rights  as 
British  subjects,  and  have  been  guilty  of  n6  act  requiring  pardon,"  he 
continued.     Here  ended  the  interview. 

Admiral  Howe,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Franklin  and 
most  sincerely  desired  reconciliation,  wrote  to  that  gentleman  on  his  first 
arrival.  The  doctor's  reply  satisfied  the  earl  that  his  Government  mis- 
apprehended the  temper  of  the  American  people,  and  that  Franklin 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  Continental  Congress  when  he  wrote  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  letter:  ^' This  war  against  ns  is  both  unjust  and 
unwise  ;  posterity  will  condemn  to  infamy  those  who  advised  it  ;  and 
even  Buccess  will  not  save  from  some  degree  of  dishonor  those  who 
voluntarily  engage  in  it."  Here  the  commissioners  paused  in  efforts  to 
negotiate,  and  prepared  immediately  to  strike  the  ''  rebellion"  an 
effectual  blow. 

Already  British  ships-of-war  had  run  up  the  Hudson  Kiver  past 
American  batteries,  and  were  menacing  the  country  in  the  rear  of  Man- 
hattan Island  with  the  intention  of  keeping  open  a  free  communication 
with  Canada  and  facilities  for  furnishing  anns  to  Tories  in  the  interior. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  a  majority  of  the  influential  inhabitants  were 
active  or  passive  Tories.  The  provincial  authorities  were  yet  acting 
timidly.  In  this  exigency  Washington  appealed  to  the  country.  It 
was  nobly  responded  to  by  the  farmers  of  Connecticut,  New  York^ 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  where  harvest-fields  needed 
them,  and  very  soon  they  swelled  the  army  at  New  York  to  about  seven- 
teen thousand  effective  men. 

Both  parties  now  prepared  for  an  inevitable  conflict.  Hulks  of  vessels 
were  sunk  in  the  channel  of  the  Hudson  opposite  the  height  on  which 
Fort  Washington  was  built.  Fort  Lee  was  erected  on  the  Palisades 
beyond  the  river.  Batteries  were  constructed  at  various  points  on 
Manhattan  Island,  and  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Greene 
were  sent  over  the  East  Kiver  to  erect  fortifications  on  Long  Island  back 
of  Brooklyn.  Greene  was  soon  prostrated  by  fever,  and  resigned  the 
command  to  General  Sullivan,  who  had  lately  come  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Small  detachments  were  placed  on  Governor's  Island  and  at 
Paulus's  Hook  (now  Jersey  City),  and  some  militia  were  posted  in  lower 
Westchester  County  under  General  James  Clinton  to  oppose  the  landing 
of  British  troops  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Sullivan  placed 
giiards  at  several  passes  through  a  range  of  wooded  hills  on  Long  Island 
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extending  from  the  Narrows  to  Jamaica.  Late  in  Angnst  the  Ameri- 
cans had  a  h*ne  of  defences  extending  from  (present)  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery to  tlie  Navy  Yard,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles.  Tiiese  were 
armed  with  twenty  cannons,  and  there  was  a  strong  redoubt  with  seven 
great  guns  on  Brooklyn  Heights. 

On  August  26th  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  British  troops  were 
landed  at  tho  western  end  of  Long  Island.  Washington  immediately 
sent  over  a  small  re-enforcement  to  the  Americans  near  Brooklyn,  placed 
General  Putnam  in  chief  command  on  Long  Island,  and  ordered  General 
Sullivan  to  command  the  troops  outside  the  lines.  On  that  evening  the 
British  began  an  advance  in  three  divisions.  Their  left,  under  General 
Grant,  moved  along  the  road  nearest  New  York  Bay  ;  their  right,  under 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Earl  Comwallis,  accompanied  by  Howe,  moved 
toward  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  their  centre,  composed  of  Germans 
and  led  by  General  Dc  Heister,  advanced  by  Flatbush.  The  British  had 
then  afloat  in  adjacent  waters  ten  ships  of  the  line,  twenty  frigates,  some 
bomb-ketches,  and  almost  three  hundred  and  fifty  transports.  The 
American  troops  on  Long  Island  did  not  exceed  eight  thousand  in 
number. 

Informed  that  his  pickets  at  the  lower  pass  below  Greenwood  had  been 
driven  in,  Putnam  sent  General  Lord  Stirling  with  some  Delaware  and 
Maryland  troops  to  confront  the  enemy.  He  unexpectedly  met  a  large 
force.  Planting  his  only  two  cannons  upon  a  wooded  height  (^'  Battle 
Hill "  in  Greenwood),  ho  waited  for  the  coming  eilemy,  to  give  battle. 

Meanwhile  the  Germans  were  pushing  forward  to  force  their  way 
through  the  Flatbush  Pass  (now  in  Prospect  Park,  its  place  marked  by 
an  inscnption),  while  Clinton  and  Cornwallis  were  eagerly  pressing  on  to 
gain  the  Bedford  and  Jamaica  parses.  The  latter  had  been  neglected  b}* 
Putnam,  and  having  no  defenders,*  Clinton  easily  seized  it.  While 
Sullivan  was  defending  the  Flatbush  Pass  against  De  Heister,  the 
baronet  with  a  strong  force  descended  from  the  woods  and  attacked  the 
Americans  there  on  flank  and  rear.  Sullivan  attempted  to  retreat  to  the 
American  lines,  but  failed,  and  with  a  large  portion  of  his  men  he  was 
made  a  prisoner.  * 

Stirling  and  his  party  were  now  the  only  Americans  in  the  field  with 
unbroken  ranks.  Tli^y  fought  Grant's  column  with  spirit  for  four 
Iioui*8.  Then  ComwiJlis  descended  the  Port  or  Mill  Koad  with  the  bulk 
of  Clinton's  column  and  fell  upon  Stirling.  The  latter  ordered  a 
retreat,  but  the  bridge  over  Gowanus  Creek  was  in  flames  and  the  tide 
was  rising.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  wade  the  creek.  He 
ordered  one  half  of  liis  troops,  with  some  German  prisoners,  to  cross  the 
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mnddjT  channel,  while  lie  and  the  rest  bLouM  jiglit  Corawallia.  Stirling 
was  finally  overcome  and  waa  made  a  prisoner.*  By  uoou  the  victory 
for  the  Britieli  vrm  complete.  The  Atnuricana  had  loet  about  five  hun- 
dred men  killed  and  wonnded,  iiid  one  hundred  and  eleven  made  prisoners. 
The  victors  encamped  in  front  of  the  American  lines  and  prepared  to 
besiege  them. 

Washington,  wlio  had  beheld  these  movements  with  great  anxiety, 
crossed  the  river  on  the  morning 
of  the  SStb,  and  was  rejoiced  to 
find  the  British  encamped  and  de- 
laying an  attack  until  their  fleet 
ahonld  co-operate  with  them.  Jle 
at  once  conceived  a  plan  for  the 
salvation  of  his  imperilled  little 
army.  He  resolved  to  attempt  a 
retreat  acroea  the  river  to  New 
York  under  the  shadow  of  the 
ensuing  night.  Providentially  a 
dense  fog  which  overspread  both 
armies  at  midnight  and  covered  the 
whole  region  gave  him  essential 
aid.    It  did  not  disperse  until  after 

SDnrisQ  the  next   morning,  when,  """^  *"'"'""'■ 

under  its  sheltering  wing  and  un- 

snepected  by  the  British,  the  whole  American  army  had  jHissed  the 
stream  in  boats  and  bateanx,  carrying  everything  with  them  except- 
ing heavy  cannons.  Washington  and  his  staS,  who  had  been  in  the 
saddle  all  night,  remained  on  the  Brooklyn  side  of  the  river  nntit  the 
last  boat-load  had  departed. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  Qeneral  Howe  again  proposed  to  treat 
for  peace.  This  was  a  reason  for  his  delay  in  attacking  the  American 
eamp.     He  sent  a  verbal  message  to  the  Continental  Congress,  whose 

*  William  AleiandeT  (Lord  Stirllnf)  wu  bora  in  New  York  CIt;  In  1730,  a  sod  of 
Secretary  Aleunder,  of  New  3«tmj.  Attached  to  the  conuniaMUiot  of  tlie  Brilbih  Arm; 
Id  America,  be  attracted  the  Dotlce  of  General  Sblrlej.  who  made  him  hii  private  secre- 
tarj.  He  wsdI  Io  -Scotland  in  1T59,  and  uDauccewtuUj  presented  his  claim  to  the 
Earidom  of  Stirling,  It  wai  geoenlly  believed  that  hii  claim  was  Just,  and  he  ev«r  afler- 
wsid  Iwrc  the  empty  title  of  "Lord  Stirling,"  la  Anterlca.  Id  IT76  he  was  commiasioned 
a  brigadier-general  In  the  Continental  Army,  aod  aerved  vilb  dlstinctiOB  during  the  war 
tben  begun.  Be  mairied  a  daughter  of  William  LIvlDgstoD,  of  New  Jeiwy.  He  wa* 
one  of  the  founden  of  the  New  York  Society  Library  aod  Khig'a  (now  Columbi*) 
College.    Lord  Stirling  died  June  l«h,  1788, 
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tinthority  ha  had  been  instructed  not  to  recognize,  proposing  an  infonnal 
conference  with  any  pereons  vhoni  that  body  miglit  appoint.  Congress 
-consented,  and  early  in  fieptember  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adanis,  and 
JIdward  Rutledge  Tnet  Howe  at  a  house  on  Staten  Island  opposite 
Amboy,  known  as  the  "  BiHop  House."*  The  meeting  was  friendly, 
but  barren  of  expected  fruit,  Howe  could  not  meet  tlie  three  gentle- 
men as  members  of  Congrees,  but  only  as  private  citizens  ;  nnd  he 
informed  them  that  the  independence  of  the  colonies  would  nut  be 
considered  for  a  moment.  The  gulf  between  them  was  impassable,  iinil 
the  (!onference  soon  ended. 

The  disaster  on  Long  Island  disheartened  the    Amerieau    army,  aikd 


hnndrede  deserted  and  went  home.  General  insubordination  prevailed, 
and  the  army  was  weakened  by  tlie  practice  of  many  vices.  Drunken- 
ness was  very  common,  and  licentiousness  poisoned  the  regiments.  The 
outlook  was  extremely  gloomy,  and  it  was  determined  to  take  the  sick 
and  wounded  to  New  Jersey,  tlie  military  stores  up  the  Hudson  to 
Dobbs  Ferry,  abandon  the  city,  and  establish  a  fortified  camp  on 
Harlem  Heights,  near  Fort  Washington,  toward  the  upper  part  of 
Manhattan  Island. f 

•  This  house  wm  the  roBldenco  of  Caplain  Cbrislopher  Billop,  foroicrly  of  Iho  Briluli 
NaT?.    Il  was  now  abandoDcd  hj  the  family.     It  stood  upon  high  ground  opposite  Perth 

\  Woahlngton,  in  hU  retreat  from  the  dtj  lo  Harlem  Ileighta,  made  his  lieAdiiunrtpre 
for  a  day  or  two  at  the  home  of  Robert  Humy  on  (prcacDl)  Murray  Hill,  nhi'iv  hu  gnvu 
Instroctions  lo  <3aptain  Nathan  Hale,  wtio  listl  vuiunliiorcd  to  visit  the  Britlah  ramp  uu 
Long  Island,  in  disguise,  and  obtain  information.  While  on  that  business  Ilalcwas  tpcog- 
nised  nnd  exposed,  lie  wss  arrested,  .wnt  lo  Hone's  hcadqunrten  at  Turtle  Bay.  EH>>t 
lUver  (Hi  Forty-seventh  Street),  and  hanged  as  a  spy  by  the  ooloriouB  provosl-maTKlkul, 
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General  Howe  was  indolent  and  fond  of  sensual  pleasures.  Procras- 
tination marred  many  of  bis  plans.  When  ho  found  tlie  Americans  had 
escaped  he  leisurely  prepared  to  invade  Manhattan  Island  in  the  rear  of 
the  American  army  there.  Before  he  was  ready  to  do  so  that  army 
was  so  strongly  intrenched  upon  Harlem  Heights  that  they  defied  him. 
Washington  made  his  headquarters  at  the  home  of  his  companion-in-arms 
on  the  field  of  Monongahela,  Koger  Morris,  which  is  yet  standmg. 

After  various  menacing  movements  liad  been  made,  a  strong  British 
force  crossed  the  East  River  (September  15th)  from  Long  Island  and 
landed  at  Kip's  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  (present)  Thirty-fourth  Street,  under 
cover  of  a  cannonade.  The  American  guard  there  fled,  but  wore  soon 
rallied.  So  long  delayed  were  the  movements  of  the  British  toward  the 
Hudson  River  that  Putnam,  who  had  been  left  in  the  city  with  a  few 
troops,  was  enabled  to  escape  to  Harlem  Heights. 

On  the  following  day  some  British  infantry  *  and  Scotch  High- 
landers, led  by  General  Leslie,  encountered  some  Connecticut  Rangers 
and  a  force  of  Virginians,  under  Colonel  Knowlton  and  Major  Leitch, 
on  Harlem  Plains.  They  fought  desperately  until  "Washington  sent 
some  re-enforcements,  when  the  enemy  was  forced  back  to  the  high  rocky 
ground  at  the  upper  end  of  Central  Park.  This  affair  greatly  inspirited 
the  Americans,  though  they  were  compelled  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Colonel 
Knowlton  and  Major  Leitch. 

General  Robertson  was  now  sent  with  a  considerable  force  to  take 
possession  of  the  city,  where  the  British  intended  to  make  their  com- 
fortable winter  quarters.  While  his  forces  were  reposing  in  their  tents 
on  the  hills  not  far  northward  of  the  town,  at  midnight  (September 
20th-21st)  huge  columns  of  lurid  smoke  arose  above  the  houses.  It  was 
soon  followed  by  arrows  of  flame  that  shot  upward.  A  terrible  con- 
flagration was  begun.  It  broke  out,  by  accident,  in  a  low  groggery  and 
brothel  at  Whitehall,  and  as  most  of  the  Whig  inhabitants  had  fled  from 
the  city,  there  were  few  to  check  the  flames  excepting  the  soldiers  and 
the  sailors  from  the  ships  in  the  harbor.  About  five  hundred  buildings 
were  consumed,  including  Trinity  Church,  on  Broadway. 

Howe,  re-enforced  by  troops  from  Great  Britain  and  more  Germans, 
under  the  command  of  General  Knyphausen,  resolved  to  gain  the  rear 
of  Washington's  army,    which  he  dared  not  attack  in  front.      The 


Cunningham,  who  exerdaed  the  greatest  cruelty  toward  the  unfortunate  young  man.  His 
last  words  were,  as  he  stood  under  the  tree  upon  which  he  was  hanged,  with  a  rope 
around  his  neck  :  "  I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  to  my  country. "  Hale 
is  justly  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  human  liberty.  Andre,  who  suffered  for  the  same 
offence,  was  the  victim  of  his  own  ambition. 
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G^mnans  had  come  in  Beventy  veflselB,  and  numbered  about  ten  thousand 
men,  swelling  Howe's  forces  to  about  thirty-five  thousand.  On  October 
12th  Howe  embarked  a  large  portion  of  his  army  in  ninety  flat-boats  and 
landed  them  on  a  low  peninsula  of  the  main  of  Westchester  County. 
Washington  sent  General  Heath  to  confront  the  invaders  and  check 
their  movements  toward  his  rear. 

Perceiving  his  peril,  Washington  called  a  council  of  war,  when  it  was 
resolved  to  evacuate  Manhattan  Island  and  take  position  on  the  Bronx 
River  in  Westchester,  to  meet  the  invaders  face  to  face,  or  secure  a  safe 
retreat  to  the  Hudson  Highlands.  Leaving  a  garrison  of  nearly  three 
thousand  men  in  Fort  Washingrton,  under  Colonel  Magaw,  the  army 
withdrew,  and,  marching  up  the  valley  of  the  Bronx,  fonned  intrenched 
camps  from  the  heights  of  Fordham  to  White  Plains.  Washington 
made  his  headquarters  near  White  Plains  village  on  the  21st.  General 
Greene  commanded  a  small  force  which  garrisoned  Fort  Lee,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Hudson. 

After  almost  daily  skirmishing  the  two  armies,  each  about  thirteen 
thousand  strong,  met  in  battle  array  near  the  village  of  Wliite  Plains  on 
October  28th.  The  strongest  position  of  the  Americans  was  behind 
breastworks  upon  Chatterton's  Hill,  a  lofty  eminence  on  the  right  side 
of  the  Bronx  opposite  the  village. 

Howe's  army  advanced  in  two  divisions,  one  led  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
and  the  otlier  by  Generals  De  Heister  and  Erskine.  Howe  was  with 
the  latter.  A  hurried  council  of  war  was  held  by  these  officers  on 
horseback,  when  some  troops,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  cannonade,  pro- 
ceeded to  build  a  rude  bridge  over  the  Bronx.  Over  this  Britisli  troope 
crossed  and  drove  the  Americans  from  Chatterton's  Hill.  The  Repub- 
licans retreated  to  their  intrenched  camp  nearer  the  village,  where  they 
remained  unmolested  until  the  night  of  the  Slst.  Howe  dared  not 
attack  the  apparently  formidable  breastworks  of  Washington's  intrench- 
ments,  which  were  really  composed  chiefly  of  cornstalks  slightly  covered 
with  earth.  The  Americans  withdrew  in  the  night  to  a  strong  position 
on  the  heights  of  North  Castle,  five  miles  farther  north.  The  British 
did  not  pursue.  Wsishington  with  his  main  army  crossed  the  Hudson 
and  encamped  between  Fort  Lee  and  Hackensack,  in  New  Jersey.  He 
left  Genend  Lee  in  command  of  a  strong  force  at  North  Castle,  witli 
instructions  to  follow  him  into  New  Jersey  if  necessary,  and  he  put 
Heath  in  command  in  the  Hudson  Highlands. 

Isolated  Fort  Washington,  standing  upon  the  highest  land  on  the 
island,  overlooking  and  commanding  the  Hudson  River,  between  One 
Hundred  and  Eighty-first  Street  and  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-sixth 
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Street,  vas  tUe  next  point  of  attack  by  tlie  Britiah  under  Howe.  It 
was  a  five-aided  earthwork,  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  tide- 
water, a  inile  uorth  of  Wadiington'a  former  headqn&rters  at  the  Roger 
MorriB  home.  It  mounted  tbirty-funr  great  gnna,  and  it  was  defended 
by  eeTeral  outlying  redoubts  and  batteries  on  the  north  and  aonth, 
extending  across  the  ishind  between  the  Hadson  and  Harlem  rivers. 

Howe  procrastinated  as  usual,  and  it  was  the  middle  of  November 
before  lie  attacked  Fort  Washington.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  he 
pat  t-cops  in  motion  for  a  elroultaneoas  assault  at  four  different  points. 


They  crossed  the  Harlein  Kiver  und^r  cover  of  a  cannonade.  Tlie  troops 
were  led,  respectively,  by  General  Rnyphatfeen  (who  commanded  tlie 
Ger  'nns),  I»rds  Percy  and  Comwallis,  Geneiiil  Mathews,  and  othurs. 
Bcfuio  noon  the  occupants  of  supporting  redoubts  and  batteries  ivere 
driven  into  tlie  fort.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  had  been 
surrendered,  and  the  British  flag  was  waving  over  it.  Its  name  was 
changed  to  Fort  Knyphansen.*  Twenty-six  hnndred  men  became 
prisoners  of  war,  and  many  of  them  were  long  snfEerers  in  the  loathsome 
prisons  of  New  York  and  the  more  loathsome  prison-ships  aHost  in  the 
surrounding  waters.')' 

*  On  the  (Liy  •>{  llio  final  attoclc,  Wuhlo^a,  with  OencruLi  Putiuun,  Greiiic,  anil 
lliTccr.  crohW  llic  river,  ascended  tho  belghte.  tuid  veal  to  thu  alnDdonul  inumiiOD  of 
Roger  Morris,  wlu-ru  llit  coDunander-in-chfef  had  mubllsbcd  bin  liettdquurUTS  uu  llsrlrni 
HeighlH.  From  llutt  point  they  took  a  haiity  view  of  tbe  scene  of  opcrBtloiut,  iind  luiHlily 
departed.  Within  flfleen  minutes  &fler  they  left  the  mansion  the  Britisli  Colonel  Sterling 
with  his  victorious  troops  took  poasemlon  of  it. 

f  Anions;  the  mOHt  notable  of  thise  prison-Khlps  whs  the  hulk  ot  llio  Jerty,  whicii  wns 
moored  at  the  Wallnboul,  now  tho  site  of  tho  Navy  Yurd  at  Brooklyn.  \\  was  calW 
"bell  sfioat."  A  gn-nlcr  portion  of  iIh  inmates  were  captive  American  nallori.  Tlio 
most  wanton  outrugus  were  suffered  by  llie  poor  victims.     The  number  of  ileMliK  in  tlii> 
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Washington,  satisfied  that  Howe  would  now  turn  his  attention  to  the 
Federal  City  (Philadelphia),  where  Congress  was  sitting,  prepared  to 
hasten  to  its  defence.  Fort  Lee  was  abandoned,  but  before  its  stores 
could  be  removed  Comwallis  had  crossed  the  Hudson,  with  six  thousand 
men,  and  was  rapidly  approaching  it.  The  garrison  fled  to  the  camp 
near  Hackensack,  and  then  began  Washington's  famous  retreat  across 
N"ew  Jersey,  pursued  by  Cornwallis,  to  the  Delaware  River. 

The  British  were  now  in  full  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York  and 
Manhattan  Island,  and  held  them  more  than  seven  years.  The  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  New  York  became  migratory.  Driven  from  the  city 
in  August  (1776),  they  sat  a  short  time  at  Harlem,  then  at  Kingsbridge, 
White  Plains,  the  Philipse  Manor,  Fishkill,  Poughkeepsie,  and  finally  at 
Kingston,  in  Ulster  County.  There  they  remained  until  their  final 
dissolution  on  the  establishment  of  a  State  Government,  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1777. 

While  the  important  military  events  just  recorded  were  occurring  in 
Southern  New  York  near  the  sea,  others  of  great  importance  were 
occurring  in  Northern  New  York  near  the  borders  of  Canada.  A  large 
British  and  German  force  were  in  the  latter  province  under  the  general 
command  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  and  were  united  with  troops  under 
General  Guy  Carleton,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  in  preparation  for 
executing  the  plan  for  the  severance  of  New  England  from  the  other 
colonies,  already  mentioned.  This  gave  the  Continental  Congress  and 
their  constituents  great  anxiety,  and  in  June  the  Congress  sent  General 
Horatio  Gates  to  take  command  of  the  Republican  army  in  Canada, 
independent  of  General  Schuyler's  control. 

When  Gates  arrived  in  Albany  he  was  thus  first  informed  that  tlie 
anny  was  out  of  Canada,  and  the  remnant  of  it  was  at  Crown  Point. 
He  hastened  thither,  took  command  of  that  remnant,  and  proceeded  to 

"hell"  was  frightful.  Starvation,  fever,  and  even  sulTocation  in  the  pent-up  air  at 
night  made  a  fearful  daily  sacrifice  of  human  creatures.  Every  morning  there  went 
down  the  hatchway  from  the  deck  the  terrible  cry,  '*  Rebels,  turn  out  your  dead  !*' 
Then  a  score  of  dead  bodies '  covered  with  vermin  would  be  carried  up  by  tottering  half 
skeletons,  their  suffering  companions,  when  they  were  taken  to  the  shore  and  lightly 
buricd  in  the  sands  of  the  beach.  Such  was  the  fate  of  eleven  thousand  American 
prisonei^s  during  the  war. 

The  cruelties  inflicted  by-Cunningham,  the  brutal  provost-marshal,  who  had  the  general 
supervision  of  American  prisoners  in  New  York  City,  were  terrible.  He  seemed  to  be 
acting  independent  of  the  military  ofllccTs.  In  his  confession  before  his  execution  in 
England  for  a  capital  crime,  he  said  :  "  I  slmdder  to  think  of  the  murders  I  liave  been 
accessory  to,  with  and  without  orders  from  Government,  especially  while  in  New  York, 
during  which  time  there  were  more  than  two  thousand  prisoners  starved  in  the  different 
buildings  used  as  prisons,  by  stopping  their  rations,  which  I  sold  I" 
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construct  v,  llotilla  of  aimed  TeBsele  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  British. 
(icneral  Arnold  wrs  appoiDted  coinmander-in-cliief  of  the  flotilla,  and 
by  tlie  middle  of  August  (1776)  ten  vessels,  large  and  small,  were  ready 
for  service.  Meanwhile  the  British  were  busy  in  the  construction  of  an 
armed  flotilla  at  St.  Johns,  on  the  Sorel. 

Toward  the  close  of  August  the  impatient  and  itnpetuons  Arnold  was 
permitted  fo  go  down  the  lake  to  meet  the  foe,  but  instructed  not  to  go 
beyond  (present)    Rouse's  Point,  on  the  boundary-line  between  New 
York  and  Canada.     lie  soon  found  himself  in  a  periloos  position,  and 
fell  back  some  distance.     In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  his  flotilla  was 
increased,  and  early  in  October  he  was  in  command  of  a  fleet  composed 
of    three    schooners,    two    sloops, 
three  galleys,   eight  gondolas,  and 
twenty-one  gun-boats,   bearing  an 
aggregate  armament  of  sixty-seven 
cannons   and    ninety-four  mortars, 
and  manned  by  about  five  hundred 

Ignorant  of  tl;e  strength  of  the 
naval  armament  preparing  at  St. 
Johns,  and  unwilling  to  meet  a 
superior  force  on  the  broad  lake, 
Arnold  committed  the  foolish  blun- 
der of  arranging  his  vessels  in  a 
line  across  the  comparatively  narrow 

channel    between   Valcour    Island  fcotiL'  ai      k.» 

and  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  ' 

a  few  miles  below  Flattaburg.    His 

flag*hip  was  the  schooner  Jioyal  Savage,  twelve  guns.  There  he  was 
attacked  by  a  formidable  flotilla,  manned  by  many  veterans  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  on  the  morning  of  October  11th.  It  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Pringle  in  the  InfieaMe,  though  the  expedition  was  under  the  supreme 
command  of  General  Oarleton,  who  was  vrith  the  fleet,  with  British  and 
German  oflicers  and  troops.  A  severe  action  ensned,  which  continued 
almost  five  hours.  Arnold  and  his  men  fought  desperately.  His  vessel 
grounded  and  was  bnmed  by  the  enemy,  but  the  crew  were  saved. 
Night  closed  upon  the  scene,  when  neither  party  was  victorions. 

The  two  fleets  anchored  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  each  other. 

*  Copied  from  a  water-color  abetch  found  bf  the  writer  among  the  papers  ot  Qener*! 
Philip  Schuyler  In  1806.  It  Beltled  the  important  question,  What  was  the  device  on  the 
"  UaioD  flag"  hoisted  over  the  Ameiicaa  camp  at  Cambridge  on  Jnnuary  lit,  ITTSI 
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Arnold  determined  to  retreat  to  Crown  Point  that  night.  Anticipating 
BQch  a  movement,  the  British  flotilla  was  anchored  in  a  line  across  the 
lake  to  intercept  his  vessels.  The  night  was  intensely  dark,  heavy 
clouds  having  gathered  over  the  sky.  At  ten  o'clock  tlie  Americans 
weighed  anchor,  and  with  a  stif!  breeze  from  the  north  the  whole  flotilla 
passed  through  the  British  line  unobserved.  The  astonished  enemy 
gave  chase  the  next  morning.  Calms  and  head  winds  ensued,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  morning  of  the  13th  that  the  fugitives  were  overtaken. 
Then  another  desperate  fight  ensued  for  several  hours.  One  of  the 
American  yessels  (the  Washington)  was  captured,  and  General  Water- 
bury  and  her  crew  were  made  prisoners.  Arnold  was  on  the  Congress. 
When  she  became  shattered  almost  to  a  wreck  he  ran  her  ashore,  with 
other  vessels,  a  few  miles  below  Crown  Point,  set  them  on  fire,  and 
escaped. 

General  Carleton,  with  Ghenerals  Burgoyne  and  Kiedesel  (the  latter 
the  commander  of  the  Germans),  who  accompanied  the  expe<lition,  took 
possession  of  Crown  Point  and  held  it  about  a  fortnight,  but  refused  to 
attempt  to  recapture  Ticonderoga.  The  whole  British  force  sailed  down 
the  lake  early  in  November,  and  went  into  winter  quarters  in  Canada. 
Burgoyne  soon  afterward  returned  to  £ngland.  At  the  end  of  1776 
Lake  Charaplain  was  really  at  the  mercy  of  the  British,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans had  lost  all  territory  acquired  since  Allen  took  Ticonderoga. 

Early  in  the  struggle  British  cruisers  kept  tlie  people  on  the  New 
England  coasts  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  One  of  them  bombarded 
and  burnt  Falmouth  (now  Portland),  in  Maine,  and  other  depredations 
were  committed  by  British  armed  vessels.  The  Continental  Congress, 
perceiving  the  necessity  for  meeting  this  exigency,  took  measures  for 
creating  a  navy.  At  near  the  close  of  the  year  they  ordered  a  consider- 
able number  of  armed  vessels  to  be  built.  E^ek  Hopkins,  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  appointed  the  chief  naval  commander,  and  in  February 
(1776)  he  sailed  from  the  Delaware  with  a  little  squadron  to  oppose  Lord 
Danmore,  the  fugitive  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  who  was  devastating 
the  shores  of  that  province.  On  January  1st  (1776)  he  had  burned 
Norfolk.  Hopkins  went  on  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  seized  Nassau,  and 
carried  ofl!  one  hundred  cannons  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores.  The 
Continental  Navy  was  never  powerful,  but  numerous  privateers  author- 
ized by  Congress  performed  efficient  service. 

Two  of  the  vessels  of  war  ordered  by  Congress  were  bnilt  at  Pongh- 
keepsie,  on  the  Hudson,  by  Van  Zandt,  Lawrence  &  Tudor,  who  estab- 
lished a  "  Continental  Ship  Yard  "  there.  These  were  the  Congress^ 
twenty-eight  guns,  and  the  Montgomery,    twenty-four  guns.      These 
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nsTal  coHBtrDctors  were  also  employed  in  building  the  boom  compoaed 
of  timbers  and  iron  cliaina  acrosa  the  Hudson  at  Anthony's  Xoae,  at  the 
Boothom  entrance  of  the  Uiglilands.  It  was  constructed  by  command  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  appointed  by  the  Frovincial  Congrees.  It  waa 
completed  in  the  spring  of  17TT.* 

Tlie  military  disasters  in  different  parts  of  Xew  York  woro  partially 
counterhulaiiced  by  brilliant  achievements  of  American  soldiers  in  New 
Jersey,  in  tlie  early  winter  of  1770-77.  In  tlie  race  for  the  DeUware 
River  between  Wasliiiigton  and  Comwallis  the  former  won  ;  bnt  impor- 
tant places—Newark,  Drnnewick,  Princeton,  and  Trenton— fell  into  the 
hands  of   the  invader.     The  little  array   of    Washington   continually 


diminished  dnring  his  flight  across  New  Jersey,  and  when  he  reached 
the  Delaware  and  crossed  the  river  into  Pennsylvania  he  had  scarcely 
three  thousand  soldiers  left.  Republicans  in  New  Jersey  seemed  para- 
lyzed in  the  presence  of  the  British  army.  Washington  had  urged  Lee 
to  join  him  with  the  troops  left  at  North  Castle,  but  he  would  not  do 
•o  ;  and  after  the  little  army  had  crossed  the  Delaware  that  officer,  who, 
it  is  now  known,  was  a  trutor  to  the  cause,  allowed  himself  to  be  made 
a  prisoner  in  New  Jersey  and  taken  to  New  York. 

The  procrastinatiug  Howe,  feeling  snre  tliat  he  could  now  capture 
Philadelphia  at  any  time,  ordered  Comwallis  to  defer  the  crossing  of  the 
river  until  it  should  be  sufficiently  frozen  to  allow  the  troops  to  move 

*  The  boom  coosiilcd  ot  a  hcavir  Iron  chain  borne  hj  Mrong  floats.  A  more  powerful 
boon  was  rtretched  across  the  river  from  Wc«  Point  to  Conititutlon  liland.  The  chain 
waa  buoyed  b;  iogt  about  sixteen  feet  in  length  aharpcDed  at  each  cad,  no  aa  to  offer  Utile 
teiialaace  to  tlic  tides.  Tothesc  logx  the  chain  was  SrmI/  fsMcnnl.  Several  links  of  the 
chain  marbr  .leen  at  West  Polot  surrounding  a  mortiir.  The  llnka  are  made  of  iron  ban 
two  inchea  riid  a  half  aquare  and  a  litlle  more  tlum  three  feet  in  length.  Each  velghed 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 
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over  upon  the  ice.  Thej  wero  cantoned  along  the  New  Jereey  side  of 
the  river  from  Trenton  to  Burlington.  A  detachment  of  Germans 
under  Colonel  Rail  and  some  British  light  horse  were  stationed  at 
Trenton  ;  and  so  confident  were  the  British  that  the  inchoate  republic 
was  ruined,  that  Cornwallis  prepared  to  return  to  England.  When  Rail 
sent  to  General  Grant  for  re-enforcements,  the  latter  said  to  the  mes- 
senger :  "  Tell  the  colonel  he  is  very  safe.  I  will  undertake  to  keep  the 
peace  in  New  Jersey  with  a  corporal's  guard.' ' 

Dark,  indeed,  was  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  for  the  Republicans  at 
that  moment.  The  frightened  Congress  had  fled  from  Philadelphia  to 
Baltimore.  The  public  mind  was  despondent.  Recruiting  for  the  army 
seemed  impossible.  Terms  of  service  of  the  soldiers  were  about  to 
expire,  and  the  army  was  reduced  to  seventeen  hundred  men.  Yet 
Washington,  knowing  the  cause  to  be  just,  and  relying  upon  Omnipo- 
tence, never  lost  liope.  At  that  gloomy  hour  he  conceived  a  masterly 
stroke  of  military  skill.  Liberal  bounties  were  offered  for  recruits,  and 
brought  them.  Lee's  division,  under  Sullivan,  joined  him.  So,  also, 
did  regiments  from  Ticonderoga.  The  Pennsylvania  militia  turned  out 
with  considerable  alacrity,  and  the  spell-bound  people  of  New  Jersey 
began  to  recover  their  senses. 

Thus  strengthened,  Washington  resolved  to  recross  the  Delaware  and 
smite  the  enemy  at  Trenton.  He  chose  Christmas  night  for  the  enter- 
prise, knowing  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Germans  would  probably  be 
disabled  by  their  holiday  indulgences. 

In  a  storm  of  sleet  the  Americans,  two  thousand  strong,  with  twenty 
cannons,  crossed  the  Delaware  at  night  on  flat-boats  amid  thin  floating 
iflb,  and  hoped  to  reach  Trenton  before  daylight.  They  could  not. 
The  German  guards  at  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  surprised,  were 
driven  in,  and  gave  an  alarm.  The  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  very  soon 
Colonel  Rail  and  his  disordered  troops  were  in  the  streets.  In  the  sharp 
skirmish  that  ensued  Rail  fell,  mortally  wounded.  His  troops,  panic- 
stricken,  broke  and  fled  in  confusion,  but  were  intercepted  by  some 
Pennsylvania  riflemen  under  Colonel  Hand  and  made  prisoners.  The 
light  horse  escaped.  The  victory  was  complete.  As  a  j)rudential 
measure  Washington  immediately  recrossed  the  river  with  his  captives 
and  spoils. 

The  British  were  astounded,  and  fell  back  from  the  Delaware.  Wash- 
ington's ranks  were  rapidly  filled.  Congress  had  clothed  him  with  the 
powers  of  a  dictator.  lie  recrossed  the  Delaware  (December  30th), 
took  post  at  Trenton  with  about  five  thousand  men,  and  resolved  to  act 
on  the  offensive.     Cornwallis  returned  to  New  Jersey,  and  the  British 
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and  German  troops  were  concentrated  at  Princeton,  only  ten  miles 
distant. 

On  January  2d  (1777)  Comwallis,  with  a  strong  force,  moved  against 
"Washington  from  Princeton.  At  Trenton  they  had  some  skirmishing, 
when  each  party  encamped  for  the  night  upon  opposite  sides  of  a  small 
stream.  Expecting  re-enforcements  in  the  morning,  Cornwallis  felt 
sure  of  his  prey.  Bat  Washington,  with  his  troops,  moved  secretly 
away  after  midnight,  and  before  sanrise  he  was  engaged  in  battle  near 
Princeton  witli  the  reserved  troops  who  had  started  to  re-enforce  Corn- 
wallis. The  battle  was  short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  The  brave  General 
Hugh  Mercer  was  mortally  wounded,  and  many  other  American  officers 
were  slain  on  that  snowy  field. 

When  the  astonished  Cornwallis  fonnd  that  his  anticipated  prey  had 
escaped,  and  he  heard  the  booming  of  cannon  at  Princeton,  he  hastened 
back  ;  but  not  a  **  rebel  "  was  found  there.  They  had  won  a  victory 
and  passed  on,  and  made  their  way  to  Morristown,  in  the  hill  country  of 
East  Jersey,  where  Washington  established  his  winter  quarters. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

Two  very  important  events  occurred  within  the  domain  of  New  York 
daring  the  year  1777,  namely  :  (1)  The  framing  of  a  constitation  for  the 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  eBtablishment  and  organization 
of  an  independent  State  government ;  (2)  A  formidable  invasion  of  the 
State  by  Britieh  troops  from  Canada,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  John  Burgoyne. 

The  final  movement  in  their  migrations  by  the  Provincial  Congress, 
or,  rather,  the  ^'  Convention  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New 
York,"  as  that  lx>dy  was  now  called,  occurred  in  February,  1777,  when 
they  adjourned  from  Poughkeepsie  to  Kingston.  In  April,  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  Continental  Congress  resolved,  ^^  That  it  be  recommended 
to  the  several  Assemblies  and  Conventions  of  the  United  Colonies,  where 
no  government  sufl^cient  jto  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  hath  hitherto 
been  established,  to  adopt  such  a  government  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and 
safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  of  America  in  general/' 

This  was  a  bold  but  cautious  step  in  the  direction  of  independence. 
The  people  of  New  York,  though  Toryism  was  yet  rife  among  them, 
favored  the  recommendation  of  Congress  by  a  large  majority,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  new  Convention.*    It  assembled  at  White  Plains  in 


*  At  tliat  time  the  State  was  divided  into  fourteen  counties — namely,  New  York,  Rich- 
mond. Kings,  Queens,  Suffolk,  Westchester,  Duchess,  Orange,  Ulster,  Albany,  Tryon, 
Charlotte,  Cumberland,  and  Gloucester.  The  last  two  counties  formed  a  part  of  the 
(present)  State  of  Vermont.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  members  who  were 
present  at  the  session  at  Kingston  and  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  State  government  for 
New  York : 

New  Fork  City. — John  Jay,  James  Duane,  John  Morin  Scott,  James  Beekman,  Daniel 
Dunscomb,  Robert  Harper,  Philip  Livingston,  Abraham  P.  Lott,  Peter  van  Zandt, 
Antliony  Rutgers,  Evert  Bancker,  Isaac  Stoutenburgh,  Isaac  Roosevelt,  John  van  Oort- 
landt,  William  Denning. 

Albany.— Ahnhsm  Ten  Broeck,  Robert  Yates,  Leonard  Gansevoort,  Abraham  Yatea, 
Jr.,  John  Ten  Broeck,  John  Taylor,  Peter  R.  Livingston,  Robert  van  Rensselaer, 
Matthew  Adgate,  John  I.  Bleecker,  Jacob  Cuyler. 

2>ucA««f.~Robert  R.  Livingston,  Zephaniah  Piatt,  John  Schenck,  Jonathan  Jjandon, 
Gilbert  Livingston,  James  Livingston,  Henry  Schenck. 

Z/^ter.— Christopher  Tappen,  Matthew  Rea,  Matthew  Canthie,  Charles  De  Witt, 
Arthur  Parkn. 
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July,  for  tlie  double  purpuee  of  framing;  a  Stnto  Coiutitntion  Hiid  of  exer- 
cising nil  tliQ  powurs  of  goveniinent  nntil  tliat  dntjr  alionld  be  j>erforiued. 

Oil  August  lat  (1776)  tlie 
Conveutiou  appointed  n  commit- 
tee to  prepare  a  Const!  tut iuii. 
Mr.  Jny  n-as  made  cliairinan  of 
tlie  coiumittee.  The  exigencies 
of  public  aSairs,  in  whicli  lio 
was  deeply  engaged,  caused  con- 
siderable delay  in  their  work,  for 
almost  the  entire  labor  devolved 
npei)  liim.  The  draft,  In  tbe 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Jny,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Convenlion  on 
MHrcJi  13tli,  17T7.  That  body 
were  then  sitting  at  Kingston,  in 
a  Bubstantial  house  built  of  blue 
liiiicstune,  on  the  comer  of  Main 

and   Fair  street*,    which  is  yet  johk  »at.» 

(ISSG)  standing.     It  was  one  of 

the  few  houses  spared  by  the  torches  of  Hritish  iucaudiaries  who  burned 
Kingston  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

Wftekfittt-.—VieTn:  vna  Corlluul),  Qouvprncur  Morris.  Oilhcrt  Draki;.  Li-irta 
Graham,  Ezra  Lockwood,  Zebvdiah  Hilll.  Jonallun  Flail,  Jonathan  O.  Tompkioa. 

Ora Iff.— William  AlltaoD,  Heni?  Wimer,  JerenUali  Clarke,  Isaac  Sbernrood,  Juiliua 
n.  Smith, 

S»folk.—V/a]\un  Smitli.  Tbomaa  Treadwell,  John  Slon  Hobait,  Hattlilui  Burnet 
Sillier,  Ezra  L'Hommedleu. 

Qun«(,— Jonatlian  Lawrence. 

rrye;!.— WlUiam  Harper,  Isaac  Paris,  Mr.  Vedder,  Jolin  Motk,  BeDJamla  Newklrk. 

C^ r/o((«,— John.  WIlllamK,  Alexander  WebMci,  WltlLam  Duer. 

Cumtflaad.—SlmoD  Stephtoa. 

Kinni,  Biehmorul,  and  Oleticttter  were  not  rcprpaealed. 

■  Jolm  Jay  waa  born  la  the  dij  of  New  York  on  December  Ifth,  n«i.  He  oupred 
Kiog's  (now  Coliunbin)  College  when  he  was  fourteen  yeara  old,  and  gave  early  pronUae 
of  a  brilliant  career.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1T68  ;  aooa  bKcsmo  an  eminent 
UwjBT  ;  inmiTleil  a  daughter  of  William  Liringslon,  of  New  Jersey,  in  1T74,  and  Joined 
Tlgoroualy  In  oppoiltlon  lo  the  measures  of  the  British  minislry  as  a  champion  of  popular 
Tights.  He  wai  (be  youngest  memlier  of  tbe  flnrt  Continental  Congros,  and  was  one  of 
Ilie  most  efflclent  men  In  that  bod;.  After  assisting  in  the  organiiallon  of  the  8tate  of 
New  York,  he  became  president  ot  the  ConlltienMl  Congrats,  and  bi  ITTV  was  seat  as 
minister  al  the  Spanlah  court.  He  was  one  ot  (be  commlsslonerB  to  negotiate  the  Pre- 
liminary Treaty  of  Peace  In  1T8S,  and  tho  following  year  he  afflxed  his  signature  to  the 
deflnito  Treaty.    On  his  rcluni  he  nsumed  the  duties  ot  chief  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
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The  GonetitDtion  was  under  consideration  for  more  tluui  a  month. 
2llr.  3a,j,  on  reflecting  npon  tlie  character  and  feelings  of  the  members 
of  the  Convention,  had  omitted  several  important  provieione,  wliicli  lie 
proposed  to  offer  separately  as  amendments  before  it  should  be  finally 
acted  upon.  That  action  was  taken,  in  a  precipitate  manner,  on  April 
20th. *  Mr.  Jay  was  then  absent  in  attendance  upon  liis  dying  mother. 
Before  his  retara  the  instrument  was  adopted,  with  some  additions  and 


omissions,  whicli  he  regretted.  In  a  letter  penned  a.  few  days  afterward 
concerning  the  hurried  manner  in  which  .this  important  business  had 
been  concluded,  Mr,  Jay  wrote,  after  pointing  oot  hia  objectioiia  : 

"  The  other  parts  of  the  Constitution  1  approve,  and  only  regret  that, 
like  a  liarveet  cut  before  it  was  well  ripe,  eomc  of  the  grains  have 
shmuk.     Exclusive  of  the  clauses  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  which 

incut  of  tha  Pcilcnl  Qovcmmeiit,  nnd  so  renintncd  until  tlic  Natioiial  GoTprnmeiiL 
was  cstabltshcd,  in  178»,  when  he  was  appoinled  tlie  Brat  Cliiet-Justlm  ot  Ihe  Unitwt 
Stalcgt.  In  1TS4  be  dcaoliuled  a  new  in^Hty  witli  Oreflt  Britain.  During  liia  ubKnce  hi: 
was  elected  Governor  of  t lie  Stale  of  New  York,  and  held  that  olflee  until  1801.  Oov- 
cmor  .lay  died  May  ITtb,  W!B. 

*  On  April  2Sd  the  ConslUutlon  wa.i  publiHhpd  by  Ihe  reading  of  it  to  the  member*  of 
tlie  Convention  and  the  people  by  Robert  Benson,  llie  Hecrelary,  in  front  ot  llie  court- 
hoiue  In  Kingston.  Benion  stood  upon  a  barrtl.  and  his  clear  voice  waa  distinclly  heard 
hy  the  niultiluile.  Tlirce  tluviiand  copies  ot  the  document  were  printed  by  John  Holt, 
at  PlHlikill,  tor  distribution. 
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I  ^ieli  liad  been  ndiJed,  luiothor  iiiatoriaL  one  Iins  liecii  omitted — namely, 
a  direction  that  all  persons  lioliling  olKce  niidcr  the  go  ven  in  lent  should 
Bwcnr  allegiance  to  it,  and  renounce  all  allegiance  and  snbjectiim  to 
foreign  kings,  princes,  and  States,  in  ull  nuittei-a,  ecclesiastical  hi;  well  an 
civil.  I  should  also  have  been  for  a  chtnee  against  the  continnancc  of 
domestic  slavery,  and  fur  the  snp|>ort  and  cnconmgeinciit  of  literature." 
Because  of  Mr.  Jay's  temporary  absence  from  the  Convention  it  is 
probaMe  that  the  State  of  }iew  York  was  deprived  of  the  lionor  of 


setting  the  first  example  in  America  of  the  voluntary  abolition  of  slavery. 
Among  the  most  prominent  featnres  of  the  Constitution,  and  which 
were  subsequently  eliminated  from  it  by  revisions  and  amendments, 
were  (1)  a  provision  for  a  Coimcil  of  Appointment,  composed  of  the 
governor  and  four  Senators,  the  latter  chosen  by  tbe  Assembly  to  serve 
for  two  years.  Tliis  Council  appointed  nearly  all  officers,  excepting  the 
chancellor  and  Supreme  Court  judges.  The  term  of  office  of  their 
appointees  depended  npon  the  will  of  the  Council  ;  (2)  a  Council  of 
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Revision,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  chancellor,  and  Supreme  Court 
judges,  whose  duty  it  was  to  revise  all  bills  about  to  be  passed  into  laws 
by  the  Legislature;  (3)  a  property  qnaliiication  to  enable  a  citizen  to 
exercise  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  requiring  Senators  to  be 
freeholders  ;  giving  power  to  the  governor  to  prorogue  the  Legislature. 

I^'nlike  the  more  democratic  usage  of  to-day,  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  submission  of  the  Constitution  to  the  judgment  of  the  people, 
and  the  latter  had  no  opportunity  to  discuss  its  provisions  or  form  an 
opinion  of  it  until  it  was  too  late  to  do  so.  The  Convention  was  ur^cd 
by  the  *MJnion  Mechanics, ''  of  New  York  City,  to  submit  it  to  the 
people  ;  but  as  the  members  of  the  Convention  were  anxious  to  return 
home,  and  public  affairs  required  a  speedy  organization  of  a  State  govem- 
mcnt,  this  fundamental  law  of  the  State  was  put  forth,  the  product  of 
the  represpiitatives  only  of  the  people. 

In  the  full  history  of  these  juovements  toward  the  perfecting  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  developed  much  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  that  progress  which  marks  so  distinctly  the  onward  career  of 
our  Connnon wealth.  From  the  old  Dutch  laws,  sometimes  narrow  ainl 
despotic,  but  usually  marked  by  a  sound  and  expansive  policy,  have 
evolved,  by  degrees,  the  enlightened  features  of  the  present  Constitution 
of  the  State.  In  it  we  may  trace  the  growth  of  the  benevolent  principles 
of  human  equality  and  the  correct  appreciation  in  the  public  mind  of 
the  rights  of 'man. 

Provision  was  made  for  putting  the  State  Government  into  activu 
operation  innnediately.*  Hobert  R.  Livingston  was  appointed  by  the 
Convention,  Chancellor;  John  Jay,  Chief- Justice ;  Robert  Yates,  Jr., 
and  John  Sloss  Ilobart,  puisne  justices,  and  Egbert  Benson,  Attorney- 
General.  The  benches  of  the  courts  of  the  several  counties  were  filled. 
A  Council  of  Safety  was  appointed,  composed  of  John  Morin  Scott, 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  Charles  Tappen,  Abraham  Yates,  Jr.,  Gouverneur 
Morris,  Zephaniah  Piatt,  John  Jay,  Charles  De  Witt,  Robert  Harper, 
Jacob  Cuyler,  Thomas  Treadwell,  J.  Sloss  Ilobart,  and  Jonathan 
G.  Tompkins.  To  this  Council  were  confided  all  the  powers  of  the  State, 
to  be  exercised  without  control,  until  superseded  by  the  regulai'ly  ci>n- 
stituted  authorities. 

The  Convention  also  appointed  a  sort  of  Vigilance  Committee,  for 

*  A  committco  composed  of  John  Jtiy,  Robert  R,  LiWngston.  Gouverneur  3Iorris.  John 
Morin  Scott,  Abraham  Yates,  and  Joim  Sloss  llobtirt  was  api)onited  to  re]X)rt  a  plan  for 
orjiani/inir  the  State  Government.  Fifteen  of  the  menilKTs  of  the  Convention  am-ix* 
cniiMiwfn-*!  rc»  jrovom  the  State  until  an  election  could  be  held  for  the  State  otlicen;. 
They  const iiuted  a  IxNird  calletl  the  Council  of  Safety. 
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''  inquiring  into  and  detecting  and  defeating  all  conspiracies  that  may  be 
formed  in  tlie  State  against  the  liberties  of  America."  John  Jay  was 
the  first  chairman.  They  were  empowered  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers ;  to  call  out  the  militia  in  the  several  counties  for  snppressing 
insurrection  ;  to  apprehend,  secure,  or  remove  persons  whom  they  might 
judge  dangerous  to  the  State  ;  to  make  the  necessary  drafts  upon  the 
treasury  ;  to  enjoin  secrecy  u[K>n  their  members  and  the  persons  they 
employed.  They  were  empowered  to  raise  and  officer  two  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  their  service  whenever  the 
committee  might  see  fit. 

This  formidable  committee  was  kept  in  active  existence  during  the 
war,  and  its  powers  were  employed  with  energy.  A  vmt  number  of 
arrests,  imprisonments,  and  banishments  from  the  State  or  to  within  the 
British  lines  at  17ew  York  were  made  by  it.  Many  Tories  and  their 
families  were  sent  into  Uie  city  of  New  York  from  the  rural  districts  ; 
others  were  expelled  from  the  State,  and  others  were  required  to  give 
security  to  a  pledge  to  reside  within  prescribed  limits.  Occasionally  the 
jails  and  even  the  churches  were  crowded  with  prisoners,  and  many  were 
sent  to  jails  in  Connecticut  for  safe  keeping.  Among  the  hitter  was  the 
Mayor  of  New  York.* 

The  Convention  defined  the  crime  of  treason  <igainst  the  State,  and 
imposed  the  penalty  of  death  upon  the  offender.  They  established  a 
system  of  confiscation  ;  and  soon  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted  a  law 
was  passed  requiring  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State.  All  persons 
refusing  to  take  such  oath  were  sent  within  the  British  lines  or  were 
exchanged  for  prisoners  of  war.  An  act  of  attainder  was  passed, 
together  with  an  act  for  the  ^'  forfeiture  and  sale  of  the  estates  of  persons 


*  This  committee  was  timely,  for  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  was  so  strongly 
Tory  in  sentiment  that  at  one  time  the  inhabitants  were  on  the  point  of  open  opposition 
to  Congress  before  the  entry  of  the  British  troops  into  New  Torlc  City.  €k>vernor  Tryon 
resumed  his  authority  as  supreme  ruler.  He  received  the  congratulations  of  the  loyal 
inhabitants  signed  by  Daniel  Hommandeo,  Oliver  de  Lancey,  and  nine  hundred  and 
forty-six  others.  They  also  addressed  the  brothers  Howe,  as  peace  commUttioncrs,  praying 
that  reconciliation  and  general  loyalty  might  be  restored.  A  similar  address  was  made  to 
the  governor  and  the  commissioners  in  October,  signed  by  David  Colden  and  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  eighty-four  inhabitants  of  Queens  County.  On  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  the  committee  of  Suffolk  County  dissolved,  disclaimed  and  rejected  the  orders  of 
Congress,  and  declared  themselves  "  desirous  to  obey  the  legal  authority  of  government, 
hoping  that  the  governor  would  pass  by  their  former  misconduct  and  be  graciously 
pleased  to  protect  them,  agreeably  to  tlie  laws  of  the  province."  The  disaffected  every- 
where began  to  correspond  with  the  enemy,  and  authority  was  given  to  county  com- 
mittees to  arrest  and  punish  them. 
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who  had  adhered  to  the  enemy,  and  for  declaring  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  in  respect  to  all  property  within  it."* 

The  Convention  adjourned  in  May.  The  Council  of  Safety  imme- 
diately ordered  an  election  of  a  Legislafcure  and  State  officers.  The  returns 
were  made  to  the  Council  early  in  July.  General  George  Clinton 
was  chosen  governor,  and  Pierre  van  Cortlandt  lieutenant-governor. 
Clinton  held  the  position  by  successive  elections  until  1795,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  John  Jay.  He  was  installed  in  office  on  July  30th,  at 
Kingston.  Being  then  actively  engaged  in  command  ot  the  New  York 
militia,  he  did  not  quit  the  iield  until  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  in  tlie 
fall,  but  discharged  his  civil  duties  by  correspondence  with  the  Council 
of  Safety,  which  body  was  continued  until  the  full  organization  of  the 
State  Government,  in  the  spring  of  1778. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  took  place  at  King- 
8ton,f  when  Walter  Livingston  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Pierre  van  Cortlandt,  the  lieutenant-governor,  presided  over  the  Senate. 
John  Morin  Scott  was  chosen  Secretary  of  State,  and  Comfort  Sands 
Auditor- General. 

Thus  was  completed  by  the  process  of  evolution  the  transformation  of 
the  alternate  Dutch  and  English  province  of  New  York  into  an  inde- 
pendent commonwealth.  It  formed  a  constituent  of  the  then  inchoate 
nation  which  has  become  the  mightiest  power  on  the  earth.     New  York 

*  The  persons  subjected  to  special  attention  under  this  law  were  :  John  Murray.  Earl 
of  Dunmore  ;  William  Tryon,  governor  ;  John  Watts,  Oliver  dc  Lancey,  Hugh  Wallace, 
Henry  White,  John  Harris  Cruger,  William  Axtcll,  Roger  MorrLs,  late  menilxTs  of  tlie 
Council ;  George  Duncan  Ludlow  and  Thomas  James,  late  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court ;  John  Taber  Kempe,  late  attorney -general ;  William  Bayard,  Robert  Bayani, 
James  de  Lancey,  David  Matthews  (late  Mayor  of  New  York),  James  Jauncey,  George 
Folliot,  Thomas  White,  William  McAdam,  Isaac  Low,  Miles  Sherbrooke,  Alexander 
Wallace,  John  Weatherhcad,  Rev.  Charles  Inglis,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and 
Margaretta,  his  wife  ;  Sir  John  Johnson,  Guy  Johnson,  Daniel  Claas  (son-in-law  of  Sir 
William  Jolmson),  John  Butler,  John  Joost  Herkimer,  Frederick  Philipse,  Senior  and 
Junior  ;  David  Colden,  Daniel  Kissam,  Gabriel  Ludlow,  Philip  Skene,  Andrew  P.  Skene, 
Benjamin  Seaman,  Christopher  Billop,  Beverly  Robinson,  Senior  and  Junior  ;  Malcomn 
Morrison,  John  Kane,  Abraham  C.  Cuyler,  Robert  Leake,  Edward  Jesup,  Ebenezer 
Jesup,  Peter  Dubois,  Thomas  H.  Barclay,  Susannah  Robinson  and  her  sister,  May 
Morris,  John  Rapelje,  Cteorge  Morrison,  Richard  Floyd,  Parker  Wyckham,  Hciu-y 
Lloyd,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

f  Kingston  was  then  a  pretty,  thriving  village  situated  on  a  plain  a  short  distance  west 
of  the  river.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  Dutch  settlements  in  the  State.  It  was  originally 
named  Eaopus,  and  that  region  was  the  theatre  of  a  tragedy,  already  noticed,  in  which  the 
Indians  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  Stuyvesant's  time.  There  were  Dutch  trading  settlers 
there  so  early  as  1616.  At  the  time  in  question  it  was  one  of  the  larger  villages  in  New 
York. 
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is  a  peerless  member  of  the  Thirtj-eight  United  States  which  form  the 
Great  Republic  of  the  West. 

Wliile  these  civil  matters  were  occupying  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
people  of  New  Tork,  a  most  imposing  military  spectacle  was  seen  within 
its  borders,  and  filled  the  minds  of  every  patriot  with  anxiety  and  alarm. 

We  have  observed  that  General  Burgoyne  was  in  Canada  at  the  close 
of  1776  with  a  large  British  force.  He  went  to  England  early  in  1777, 
but  returned  to  Quebec  on  May  5th  following.  He  came  bearing  the 
commission  of  lieutenant-general  and  invested  with  the  chief  command 
of  the  troops  in  Canada,  superseding  Governor  Carleton.  To  soothe  the 
feelings  of  the  governor,  Burgoyne  bore  to  Carleton  tokens  of  knight- 
hood which  had  just  been  bestowed  upon  him,  and  thenceforth  he  was 
known  as  Sir  Gay  Carleton. 

Burgoyne  was  instructed  to  attempt  the  execution  of  the  ministerial 
plan  for  the  severance  of  New  England  from  the  other  States  then  in 
revolt.  He  at  once  made  preparations  to  invade  Northern  New  York 
by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  with  a  large  force  of  Britons,  Germans, 
Canadians,  and  Indians. 

The  vigilant  Schuyler,  anticipating  such  an  invasion,  had  written  to 
Washington  early  in  the  year  that  at  least  ten  thousand  troops,  well 
supplied,  would  be  required  at  Ticonderoga,  and  two  thousand  at  Fort 
Stanwix  (now  Eome)  and  at  other  points  on  the  Mohawk  Kiver. 
Schuyler  also  engaged  two  trustworthy  residents  of  Canada  to  f  omish 
him  with  the  best  intelligence  of  afEairs  there,  from  time  to  time. 

Washington  made  strenuous  efforts  to  strengthen  the  northern  army. 
Some  New  York  and  New  England  troops  had  joined  the  garrison  at 
Ticonderoga  ;  but  when,  so  late  as  June  20th,  Schuyler  visited  that  post, 
he  was  deeply  concerned  to  learn  from  General  St.  Clair  that  the  garrison 
was  still  very  weak,  the  soldiers  miserably  clad  and  fed,  and  that  there 
was  almost  nothing  in  store  for  them.  A  strong  redoubt  had  been  built 
on  Mount  Independence  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  here  narrow  lake, 
but  there  were  not  men  enough  to  properly  man  it. 

At  dawn  on  the  very  day  when  Schuyler  arrived  at  Ticonderoga 
(June  20th),  the  drums  in  the  British  camp  at  St.  Johns,  on  the  Sorel, 
beat  the  generale,   and   very  soon  the  army  which  Burgoyne*   had 


*  Sir  John  Burgoyne  was  born  in  England  about  1780,  and  entered  the  army  in  his 
youth.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  He  became  distinguished  as  a 
soldier,  served  with  honor  in  Portugal  in  1762,  and  became  a  member  of  Parliament. 
With  the  commission  of  brigadier-general  he  arrived  in  Boston  late  in  May,  1775.  He 
returned  to  England  late  in  1776,  and  came  back  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1777,  and 
undertook  the  invasion  of  the  State  of  New  York.    He  and  his  whole  army  were  made 
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gathered  there  were  upon  yessels  bound  up  the  lake.  The  wives  of 
many  of  the  officers  accompanied  their  huslHLnds,  for  they  expected  a 
pleasant  summer  journey  over  the  country  to  New  York,  the  lieutenant- 
general  having  written  to  General  Howe  that  he  should  very  soon  join 
him  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Hudson.  The  Indians  were  to 
spread  terror  over  Northern  New  York  by  their  atrocities,  and  so  make 
conquest  easy,  and  the  voyage  up  the  lake  and  the  march  to  Albany 
almost  a  pleasure  excursion. 

At  the  same  time  an  expedition  under  Colonel  St.  Leger,  composed  of 
regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  was  despatched  to  Lake  Ontario  with 
orders  to  cross  it,  land  at  Oswego,  penetrate  and  desolate  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  and  join  the  victorious  troops  which  might  sweep  down  from 
the  north  into  the  valley  of  the  Hudson.  The  Canadians  and  Indians 
were  led  by  Sir  John  Johnson.  At  the  same  time  a  British  force  was  to 
ascend  the  Hudson,  seize  the  American  fortifications  in  tlie  Highlands, 
waste  the  country  above  in  case  of  resistance,  and  form  a  junction  with 
Burgoyne  at  Albany. 

To  alarm  and  distract  the  inhabitants  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Hudson  and  on  the  seaboard,  marauding  expeditions  were  sent  out  from 
New  York.  Late  in  April  a  strong  British  force  went  up  the  Hudson 
to  destroy  American  stores  at  Peekskill,  at  the  lower  entrance  to  the 
Highlands.  Too  weak  to  defend  them,  the  Americans,  under  General 
McDougal,  set  them  on  fire  and  retreated  to  the  hills  in  the  rear. 
A  little  later  Governor  Tryon,  with  about  two  thousand  British  and 
Tories,  landed  on  the  shores  of.  Connecticut,  penetrated  the  country, 
destroyed  the  stores  at  Danbury,  and  plundered  and  bnrnt  that 
village. 

With  much  display  Burgoyne  went  on  board  the  schooner  Lady 
Mary^  at  St.  Johns,  when  a  discharge  of  cannons  from  her  deck  gave  a 
signal  for  the  fleet  to  move.  His  second  in  command  was  General 
W  illiam  Phillips.     The  Baron  do  Riedeeel  *  was  the  commander-in-chief 


prisoDeiB  at  Saratoga,  when  he  returned  to  Enghmd  and  resumed  his  seat  in  Parliament. 
He  became  a  Privy  Councillor,  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland,  and  retired  from  public 
life  in  1784.    He  died  in  London  in  1792. 

*  Baron  de  Riedesel  was  a  German  officer,  born  in  1788,  and  died  in  Brunswick  in 
1800.  He  served  in  the  English  army  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  Europe  under  Prince 
Ferdinand,  and  became  captain  of  Hessian  Hussars  in  1760.  In  1767  he  became  adjutant- 
general  of  the  Brunswiclc  army.  With  the  rank  df  major-general  he  commanded  the 
Brunswickers  hired  by  Qeorge  III.  of  England  for  service  in  America,  and  landed  with 
Burgoyne  in  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1770.  He  assisted  that  general  in  his  invasion  of  New 
York,  and  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war.    His  charming  wife  accompanied  him,  and  after* 
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of  the  Germane.     At  tlie  inontli  of  the  Boquet  River  (site' of  Wills- 
borough,  in  Eeeex  Coiintj-)  Bargojne  feasted  abont  foar  hundred  Indiatis, 
to  whom  he  made  a  speet^li,  praieing  them  for  their  fidelity  to  the  king, 
and  exhorting  them  to  "  strike  at 
the  common  enemy  of  their  sov- 
ereign and  America."    lie  forbade 
them  to  kill  any  eitceptin^  in  bat- 
tle, or  to  take  ecalps  from  any  bat 
the   dead.      The    whole    invading 
army  arrived  at  Crown    Point  on 
June  26th.     They  then  numbered 
something  lees  than  nine  thousand 
men,  witli  a  powerful  tnin  of  artil- 

The  garrisons  at  Ticonderoga 
and  Mount  Independence  had  an 
aggregate  force  of  not  more  than 
thirty-five  hundred  men,  and  only 
one  in    ten  of  them   poEseeeing  a 

bayonet.      Schnyler,  who  was    at  .  -.« 

Albany  making  provision  to  meet  babohmb  db  marmgi. 

the  invasion  of  the  Muhawk  region, 
had  too  few  troops  to  spare  a  re- 
enforcement  for  St.  Clair  without  uncovering  points  which,  left  un- 
protected, might  allow  the  invaders  to  gain  the  rear  of  tha  lake 
fortresses.  There  were  strong  outposts  around  Tioonderoga,  but  there 
were  not  troops  enough  to  man  them  ;  and  there  were  eminencee  that 
commanded  the  fort  that  were  left  unguarded  for  the  same  reason. 
Between  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence  was  a  boom  which  the 
Americans  thought  would  efiectually  bar  the  way  of  British  vessels 
ascending  the  lake  ;  but  it  utterly  failed  in  the  hour  of  need. 

At  Crown  Point  Burgoyne  issued  a  pompous  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  upper  Hudson  Valley,  which  he  prefaced  with  a 
list  of  hie  titlee,  followed  by  terrible  threats  in  allusion  to  what  the 
Indians  might  do  if  unrestrained.  It  did  not  frighten  the  people  at  all. 
They  knew  the  character  of  the  Indians,  and  regarded  the  proclama- 

ward  publfslieil  an  intenstiag  accounl  of  her  experience  la  America.  The  baroD  was 
exchaaged  in  IT80  and  wu  made  licuUmaiit-geiieral.  Hia  wltt  vas  a  daughter  of  Uic 
Pruaaian  llinigter  Maasow.  She  died  in  Berlin  in  1808,  The  baron's  Memoir*  and  hia 
wife's  L«lU're  and  Journal  have  been  translated  Into  English  anil  published  by  W.  I.. 
Btoae,  Eaq. 
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tion  with  contempt.*  St.  Clair  also  indulged  in  hopes  and  a  little 
boasting. 

On  July  Ist,  a  bright,  hot  day,  the  invading  army  moved  in  two 
divisions  from  Grown  Point  to  attack  Forts  Ticonderoga  and  Indepen- 
dence. The  right  wing,  led  by  General  Phillips,  moved  up  the  west  side 
of  the  lake,  and  the  left  wing,  composed  of  the  Germans  commanded  by 
General  Kiedesel,  moved  up  the  east  side.  The  dragoons  formed  the 
advance  guard.  General  Burgoyne.and  his  staff  were  on  the  schooner 
lioyal  George^  from  which  he  could  watch  the  movements  of  each 
division.  The  whole  force  halted  within  three  miles  of  Forts  Ticon- 
deroga and  Independence. 

A  detachment  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  seized  an  eminence  that 
commanded  the  road  to  Lake  George  and  some  mills,  and  they  soon  took 
possession  of  the  crest  of  Mount  Defiance,  and  planted  a  battery  upon  it, 
whence  plunging  shot  might  be  hurled  into  Fort  Ticonderoga  from  a 
point  several  hundred  feet  above  it.  This  was  done  so  secretly  that  the 
first  intimation  St.  Clair  had  of  it  was  the  startling  sight,  at  dawn  on 
July  5th.  It  seemed  to  the  Americans  more  like  the  lingering  appari- 
tions of  a  night  vision  than  the  terrible  reality  they  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  it  to  be« 

The  fort  was  now  clearly  untenable.  •  A  council  of  war  determined 
that  only  in  secret  flight  might  the  garrison  hope  for  salvation  from 
destniction  or  capture.  The  flight  was  undertaken  the  same  night. 
The  invalids  and  convalescents,  stores  and  baggage,  were  sent  up  the 
lake  that  evening  to  Skenesborotigh  (now  Whitehall)  on  bateaux  ;  and 
at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  (Sunday,  July  6th)  the  garrison 


♦  The  following  pocticiil  paraphrase  of  the  proclamation  was  attributed  to  Francis 
Hopkinson,  author  of  "  The  Battle  of  tlie  Kegs  :" 


'*  I  will  let  loose  the  dc^s  of  hell. 
Five  thouaaud  Indians,  who  ohall  yell, 
And  foam  and  tear,  ahd  grin  and  roar, 
And  drench  their  moccasina  in  gore ; 
To  the«e  I'll  ((Ivo  fall  acope  and  play, 
From  Ticonderog'  to  Florida. 
They'll  scalp  your  heads  and  kick  your  shins. 
And  rip  your  —  and  flay  yonr  skins  ; 
And  of  yonr  earn  bo  nimble  croppers. 
And  make  your  thumbs  tobacco-stoppers. 
If  after  all  these  loving  warnings. 
My  wishes  and  my  bowels'  yearnings, 
Yon  shall  remain  as  deaf  as  adder, 
Or  grow  with  hostile  rage  the  madder, 
I  fwcar  by  St.  George  and  by  St.  Paul, 
I  will  exterminate  yon  all. 
SubwcriliM  with  my  manual  sign, 
To  test  these  presents— John  Burooynb." 
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crossed  a  floating  bridge  at  the  boom  to  Fort  Independence,  leaving 
almost  two  hundred  cannons  behind  them.  With  the  garrison  of  the 
latter  the}'  fled  southward  through  the  forests  of  Vermont,  hotly  pursued 
by  the  grenadier  brigade  of  General  Eraser  and  some  of  the  Germans. 
Overtaken  at  Ilubbardton,  the  Americans,  after  a  sliort  and  sharp  battle, 
were  defeated  and  dispersed.  8t.  Clair  finally  rallied  about  two  thousand 
men,  and  with  these  reached  Fort  Edward,  on  the  upper  Hudson,  in  safety. 

In  the  mean  time  Burgoyne  had  ordered  his  gun-boats  and  other 
vessels  to  pursue  the  fugitive  bateaux.  Before  sunrise  these  vessels  had 
burst  asunder  the  boom  on  which  the  Americans  relied,  and  the  whole 
British  flotilla  engaged  in  the  chase.  The  bateaux  were  overtaken  near 
Skenesborough  and  destroyed,  with  all  their  contents,  but  the  men 
escaped. 

General  Schuyler,  whd  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  oversight  of 
everytiiing  in  the  Northern  Department,  was  severely  censured  for  the 
evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  when  he  had  no  connection  with  the  event. 
The  evacuation  was  done  without  his  orders  or  his  knowledge,  for  he 
was  then  at  Saratoga  on  important  public  business.  He  was  tried  for 
the  ofl^ence  by  a  court-martial,  and  most  honorably  acquitted.* 

From  Skenesborough  Burgoyne  sent  out  a  boastful  and  arrogant  proc- 
lamation, in  which  he  demanded  the  instant  submission  of  the  people, 
and  required  them  to  send  deputies  from  the  several  townships  to  meet 
Colonel  Philip  Skene  f  in  conference  at  Castleton,  on  July  15th.  He 
threatened  them  with  ^'  military  executions"  if  they  refused  to  obey  his 
commands.  At  the  same  time  he  promised  them  ample  protection  if 
they  should  be  obedient. 

General  Schuyler,  who  had  hastened  to  Fort  Edward,  issued  a  stirring 
counter-proclamation,  warning  the  people  against  the  wiles  of  the  enemy, 
whose  sole  object  was  by  threats  and  promises  to  induce  the  inhabitants 

to  forsake  the  cause  of  their  injured  country,  and  to  assist  the  enemy  in 

» 

*  For  minute  particulars  conoemlng  the  eminent  public  servioes  of  General  Schujler 
from  1760  until  his  death  in  1804,  see  Lossing's  lAft  and  Timet  of  Philip  Schuyler, 
published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

f  Philip  Skene  came  to  America  with  British  troops  in  1766,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
attack  on  Ticonderoga  under  Abercrombie.  He  had  entered  the  army  in  1789.  He  was 
in  command  of  Crown  Point  for  a  while.  He  planted  a  settlement  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Champlain  (now  Whitehall)  which  was  called  Skenesborough,  and  there  he  made  his  resi- 
dence in  1770.  Adhering  to  the  British  crown,  he  was  arrested  in  Philadelphia,  but  was 
exchanged  in  1776,  and  accompanied  Burgoyne  in  his  invasion  of  New  York.  He  was 
with  the  British  detachment  defeated  at  Bennington,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Saratoga. 
The  Legislature  of  New  York  confiscated  his  property  in  1779,  when  he  returned  to 
England,  and  died  there  in  1810. 
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forcing  slavery  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He  warned  hi8 
fellow-citizens  tliat  the  invaders  would  bring  upon  them  that  misery 
which  similar  promises  brought  upon  '^the  deluded  inhabitants  of  JSew 
Jersey  who  were  weak  enougli  to  confide  in  them,  but  soon  experienced 
their  fallacy  by  being  treated  indiscriminately  with  those  virtuous  citizens 
who  came  forth  in  defence  of  their  country,  with  the  most  wanton 
barbarities,  and  such  as  hitherto  hath  not  even  disgraced  barbarians. 
They  cruelly  butchered  without  distinction  to  age  or  sex,"  Schuyler 
continued.  ^'  They  ravished  children  from  ten  to  women  of  eighty 
years  of  age  !  they  banit,'  pillaged,  and  destroyed  whatever  came  into 
their  power,  nor  did  those  edifices  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God  escape  their  sacrilegious  fury." 

Schnyler  warned  the  people  of  Northern  New  York  that  this  would 
be  their  fate  if  they  heeded  Burgoyne's  proclamation  ;  and  he  told  them 
distinctly  that  any  persons  holding  any  correspondence  with  the  invaders, 
or  who  should  accept  protection  from  them,  would  be  regarded  and 
punished  as  traitors  to  their  country. 

Bnrgoyne  pushed  on  from  Skenesborough  toward  Fort  Edward,  on 
the  upper  Hudson,  but  mot  with  obstructions  at  almost  every  step, 
which  had  been  cast  in  his  way  by  General  Schuyler,  who  destroyed 
bridges  and  felled  trees  across  the  roads.  Schuyler  was  then  in  command 
of  not  more  than  four  thousand  effective  men,  a  number  entirely  inade- 
quate to  combat  a  foe  twice  as  strong  in  numbers  and  flushed  with 
victory ;  but  so  effectually  did  he  employ  his  troops  in  impeding  the 
march  of  the  invading  anny  that  they  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Edward 
before  the  close  of  July.  Then  occurred  there  the  sad  tragedy  of  the 
death  of  Jane  McCrea,  the  story  of  which,  as  set  afloat  at  that  time,  is 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  American  history  ;  but  trath  changed  its 
features  many  years  ago,  and  gave  the  story  as  follows  : 

Jane  McCrea,  a  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  New  Jersey,  was  visiting 
friends  at  Fort  Edward  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  She  was  betrothed 
to  a  young  man  living  near  there,  who  was  then  in  Burgoyne's  army. 
When  that  army  approadied  Fort  Edward  some  prowling  Indians  seized 
Miss  McCrea  and  her  feminine  friend  with  whom  she  was  staying,  and 
attempted  to  convey  them  to  the  British  camp  at  Sandy  Hill.  They 
liad  placed  them  upon  horses  (probably  by  direction  of  the  lover)  and 
were  ascending  a  hill  when  a  detachment  of  Americans,  who  were  sent 
to  rescue  the  captives,  fired  upon  the  dusky  kidnappers.  One  of  the 
biillets  pierced  the  brain  of  the  maiden,  and  she  fell  dead  from  the 
horse.  Her  captors  scalped  her  and  carried  her  glossy  tresses  into  the 
camp  as  a  trophy.     Her  lover,  shocked  by  the  event,  left  the  anny  and 
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retired  to  Canada,  carrying  \7ith  him  th^  preciouB  locks  of  bis  affianced. 
He  lived,  a  moody  bachelor,  until  be  was  an  old  man. 

The  body  of  Miss  McCrea  was  recovered  by  her  friends,  and  was 
buried  at  Fort  Edward.  A  tale  of  romance  and  horror  concerning  the 
manner  of  her  death  went  abroad.  In  September  an  open*  letter  of 
General  Gates  (who  had  superseded  Schuyler  in  command)  to  Burgoyne, 
full  of  exaggerations  and  holding  the  latter  responsible  for  the  death  of 
the  maiden,  gave  great  currency  to  the  story  ;  and  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  young  men,  burning  with  indignation  and  a  spirit  of  ven- 
geance because  of  the  outrage,  flocked  to  the  American  camp. 

Schuyler  continually  fell  back  before  the  pressure  of  Burgoyne's 
superior  numbers,  made  stronger  by  discipline,  until,  in  August,  he 
resolved  to  make  a  stand  near  Stillwater,  on  the  Hudson,  and  there 
establish  a  fortified  camp  for  recruits,  who  were  coming  in  rapidly. 
Burgoyne  was  evidently  becoming  weaker  as  he  departed  farther  from 
his  now  precarious  supplies.  His  army  was  soon  in  an  almost  starving 
condition,  and  menaced  on  every  side  by  constantly  increasing  enemies. 

Necessity  now  compelled  Burgoyne  to  make  a  bold  stroke  for  food, 
forage,  and  conquest.  He  was  informed  that  the  Americans  had  a  largo 
quantity  of  stores  at  Bennington,  in  Yermont.  He  sent  a  detachment 
of  Germans,  Canadians,  Tories,  and  Indians,  under  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Breyman,  to  seize  these  supplies,  procure  horses,  and  organize  the  Tories 
in  that  region.  This  force  was  met  by  New  Hampshire  militia  and 
others  under  General  John  Starke  a  short  distance  from  Bennington, 
and  on  August  16th  (1777)  a  severe  battle  occurred.  The  invaders  were 
defeated  and  dispersed,  and  about  seven  hundred  of  them  became 
prisoners.  Many  of  the  Canadians  and  Indians  deserted,  and  the 
survivors  marched  back  in  most  melancholy  mood. 

This  was  a  disastrous  expedition  for  the  invaders.  It  greatly  inspirited 
the  patriots,  disheartened  the  Tories,  and  depressed  the  spirits  of  the 
whole  of  Burgoyne's  army..  It  crippled  his  movements  when  it  was  all- 
important  that  he  should  go  forward  with  celerity,  for  St.  Leger,  whom 
he  had  sent  by  way  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Oswego  to  invade  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  was  then  besieging  Fort  Stanwix  (then  called  Fort  Schuyler), 
with  the  expectation  of  soon  meeting  the  lieutenant-general  at  Albany. 
His  plans  were  frustrated.  It  was  perilous  for  him  to  remain  where  he 
was  ;  it  would  be  perilous  to  move  forward.  His  troops  had  to  be  fed 
with  provisions  brought  from  England  by  way  of  Canada  and  Lakes 
Champlain  and  George  and  a  land  journey  through  the  forests.  Let  lis 
leave  Burgoyne  in  this  dilemma  and  take  a  glance  at  passing  events  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Is  order  to  moderate  tlio  zeal  of  the  Tories  and  to  encoTirago  ami 
support  tlie  Whigs  of  Tryon  Comity,  Fort  Scliuyler  (oti  tlie  sili;  of 
Rome,  X,  Y.)  had  been  garnHOiicd  hy  seven  Imudred  and  fifty  men, 
"om(nande<l  Ity  Colonel  Peter 
GanBcvoort.  In  July  (ITJTj  tJ'olo- 
iiel  Marinna  Willett,  Dn  active  and 
jndicions  officer,  joined  the  pu-ri- 
Bon  with  Ilia  regiment,  /Vnother 
ro -enforcement  arrived  soon  aftei'- 
ward  with  proviBiona  eiifficient  to 
enbsist  the  garrison  foi'  nt  lea^t  Ei\ 

Brigadier- General  Nicholas  fler- 

kimer,  a  venerable  citizen    Eixty- 

tive  years  old,  was  then  in  comninnd 

of  tlie  Tryon  Coijnty  militia.     The 

Mohawk    chief,    Brant,"    had    rc- 

tnmed  from  Caii^^  in  the  eprini; 

and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  . 

a  band  of  Indian  marandcrs  in  the 

vicinity  of  the  head-watera  of  the 

Susquehanna  liiver,  and  the  briga- 

ort-Kiu  jiit.v.M.  iij^p  jij^j  watched  him.  for  several 

weeks  with  slccpleaa  vigilance. 

At  the  licginniiig  of  August  Colonel  St.  I.egcr,  with  a  motley  host  of 

Tories  and  (.'aiiadiaiis— the  "Johnson  (or  Royal)  Greens" — commanded 

by  Colonels  Sir  John  Johnson,  Clans,  and  Butler,  and  Indians  led  by 

■  JoK'pli  BmiU  (Tliny-oii-ilit-no-gdi}  witi  >in  pmint'iil  Molinivk.  chief,  born  nlniit  1TJ2, 
nncl  <ll<!d  lit  till!  n-iitiTii  I'lid  «f  i^kc  Onlurio,  in  ChuiuIu,  in  ltW7.  Sir  ^'[lliaiii  Jiilinwn 
liiul  liim  i-ilucuWit  by  Ur,  Wlicolock  at  Htuiovtr,  X.  H.  irc  tiigngisl  in  llio  wnr  njpiin'l 
Pontiac  In  1768.  He  IxTiimc  secri'tnry  to  Guy  Jolinsiin.  In  1T76  he  wttit  to  Eiiglnnil 
nnd  offered  his  own  and  his  people's  scrvict.'a  in  suppreneing  tlic  rebellion  in  Ilie  colonies. 
He  and  most  of  1)10  Jfohnwks  remained  friends  of  the  croim  tlironghout  the  Tvnr.  After 
the  war  ho  pn-vnikil  on  the  Six  Nations  to  make  a  permanent  prac«  with  tlio  new  govern- 
ment. He  went  to  England  a  second  time,  in  1786,  in  the  interest  ot  his  people,  who 
were  setllml  on  n  rewrs-alioii  on  the  Grand  River,  in  Canada.    His  remains  rest  Iwneatli  a 
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Brant,  arrived  before  Fort  Sclmyler  from  Oswego,  and  began  a  close 
siege.  ^  Herkimer  wit]i  his  militia,  eight  hnndred  strong,  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  the  garrison,  sending  them  word  that  he  was  coming. 
Encouraged  by  this  news,  Colonel  Willett  made  a  sortie  with  a  part  of 
two  regiments.  He  fell  upon  the  "  Greens"  so  suddenly  arid  furiously 
that  tliey  were  compelled  to  fly  in  confusion.  Sir  John  had  not  time  to 
put  on  his  coat.  His  papers,  baggage,  clothing,  blankets,  and  camp 
equipage,  sufficient  in  bulk  to  fill  twenty  wagons,  were  the  spoils  of 
victory.  The  trophies  were  five  British  flags.  A  portion  of  the 
"  Greens"  had  gone  to  meet  Herkimer  and  his  men. 

On  the  morning  of  August  Cth  Herkimer  and  his  little  force  were 
marching,  in  fancied  security,  at  Oriskany,  a  few  miles  west  of  Utica, 
when  they  fell  into  an  ambush  of  Tories  and  Indians.  They  were 
assailed  at  all  points  by  pikes,  hatchets,  and  rifle-balls.  Herkimer's  rear- 
guard broke  and  fled  ;  the  remainder  sustained  a  fierce  conflict  for  more 
than  an  hour,  interrupted  about  fifteen  minutes  by  a  sudden  thunder^ 
storm.     A  bullet  sliattered  the  leg  of  the  brave  old  commander,  +  and 


handsome  mnusoleum  near  a  church  built  on  the  rcffervntion.  His  son  Joliii  was  activi* 
on  the  side  of  the  British  in  the  Eastern  movements  of  tliu  War  of  1812. 

In  October,  1886,  a  slightly  colossal  statue  of  Brnnt,  nine  feet  in  height,  in  Inditui 
costume,  was  unveiled  on  the  Mohawk  reservation  at  Rnintford,  on  the  Gmiul  Uiver, 
Ontario,  Canada.  The  likeness  wa  give  of  the  chief  is  from  u  miniatuix*.  extiuisitcly 
painted  on  ivory,  from  life,  when  Brant  was  in  London  in  1780-86.  It  is  in  ix>sscssion 
of  the  Brant  family,  and  has  ever  been  considered  the  best  likeness  of  him  ever  ])uinted. 

Colonel  William  L.  Stone,  the  eminent  journalist  of  New  York  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
has  made  the  students  of  the  history  of  our  Commonwealth  his  debtors  by  his  elaborate 
biographies  of  both  Brant  and  the  great  Seneca  chief.  Red  Jacket,  Uie  most  conspicuous 
representatives  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 

♦  The  garrison  was  without  a  flag  when  the  invaders  appeared.  One  was  soon  sup- 
plied, in  pattern  that  was  uniform  with  the  prescription  of  the  Continental  Congress,  by 
resolution,  adopted  a  few  weeks  before — "  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  and 
thirteen  stars  displayed  upon  a  blue  field. "  Shirts  were  cut  up  to  form  the  white  8trii)es  ; 
bits  of  scarlet  cloth  were  joined  for  the  red  stripes,  and  the  blue  ground  for  the  stars  was 
composed  of  a  portion  of  a  cloth  cloak  belongin.ij^  to*  Captain  Abraham  Swartwout,  of 
Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  who  was  then  in  the  fort.  It  is  believed  this  was  tlic  first 
garrison  flag  displayed  after  the  paaa&ge  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  on  June  14th,  1777. 

f  Nicholas  Herkimer  (Herkheimer)  was  bom  about  1727,  and  died  in  1777.  He  was  a 
son  of  a  Palatine  who  settled  below  Little  Falls,  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  present  Herkimer  County.  In  1758  Nicholas 
was  made  a  lieutenant  of  provincials,  and  was  in  command  of  Fort  Herkimer  in  that 
year.  He  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  first  battalion  of  Tryon  County  militia  in  1775  ; 
also  chairman  of  the  County  Committee  of  Safety,  and  in  September,  1776,  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  by  the  Provincial  Convention  of  New  York.  He  died  at  his  home  ten 
days  after  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  The  Continental  Congress  voted  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  of  the  value  of  $500,  but  it  hns  never  been  done. 
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killed  the  horse  upon  w)iich  hu  was  riding.     Seated  upon  his'eaddle  at 

the  foot  of  a  tree,  he  calmly  gave  orders.     At  lAgtt  the  Indians,  lie&r 

ing  the  firing  occasioned  hv  Willett's  sortie,  fled  to  the  deep  woods  in  « 

panic,  and  were  soon  followed  \>y  the  equally  alarmed  Tories,  leaving 

the  patriots  masters  of  the  Held.     Herkimer  was  taken  to  his  home  below 

the  Littlo   Falls  of  the  ItlohHwk. 

where  lie  soon  afterward  died  from 

exc(»eive  bleeding  frOiu  his  woimd. 

the  result  of  bad  snrgery. 

Tlie  siege  of  Fort  Sclrayler  vfw 
vigorously  pressed  by  St.  Leger. 
On  AngUEt  dth  he  made  a  formiii 
demand  for  th^  surrender  of  tjie 
fort.  It  was  refused.  Fearing  the 
assailants  might  be  re-enforced,  and 
tliat  his  own  provision^  might  fail, 
Oansevoort  sent  Lientenant-Colo- 
nei  Willett*  to  Schuyler  to  ask 
him  to  fnmish  relief.  Willett, 
with  &  single  companion,  who  was 
an  oitpert  in  woodcraft,  left  tlio 
fart  stealthily  during  .a  series  of 
UAiiiNL'H  wu.LKTT.  lieavy  tlmnder-BtormB,  ■  Ho  reached 

the  qiarters  of  S^'liiiyler  at  Still- 
water on  the  12th,  and  revealed  the  urgency  of  the  (;ase  to  the  general. 

Sclinylor,  fully  comprehending  the  importance  of  checking  ther 
advance  of  St.  I^ger  in  the  west  while  endeavoring  to  roll  back  tlie 
iuvRsioii  from  tlio  north,  called  a  council  of  officers  and  proposed  to  send 
a  detacliinent  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Schnyler.  The  council  objected 
because  of  the  pressing  need  of  men  for  the  army  confronting  Burgoync. 


■  MnrinuH  Willett  wiu  bnrn  U  Jomnlca,  L.  J,,  in  1740,  uul  died  In  «cw  York  Cllflii 
1880.  IIu  viia  gnkduutwl  ut  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  on^  sooa  aftc^iTuil  ktvc<1 
irith  Alien'rombiu  lu  tliu  utlock  on  TicoDderogB  in  !TS8,  He  mi  with  BndMml 
ujjTilnst  Fort  Fronltnac,  Willctl  was  one  ot  Ihe  tnoiil  cralnenl  of  llie  ''  Son*  of  Libert)."" 
nnd  bct'iunc  ncupluin  Id  McDougal's  rejpmcnt  in  ilio  Invasion  of  Cnnula  in  1T7S.  He  n  us 
proinateil  to  licutcnant-colonvl  at  the  Third  Neiv  York  Regiment.  Id  1T7T  he  ^w»^  in 
Fort  Stanu'ix  and  itctiBlvil  in  its  defence.  In  Aiignot  lie  bore  u  message  hy  ttealtli  ti< 
Oem-riil  Scliiiylcr  iwkiiig  for  relief,  ivliicli  wax  wnl.  He  nnn  in  the  battle  of  Monmonlli 
in  IT78.  van  with  Sullivun  in  liiii  rumpuigu  ngiunA>t  llie  IndiAnt  in  1776,  and  In  I7t^ 
btciime  KluTiit  (it  Sew  ITork  Cilj".  in  whicli  iMsition  he  nen-ed  ten  years.  In  180T  Ik- 
via  elecli'd  nuiyor  of  tlie  I'lty.  IIu  hnd  been  uppoinled  n  brifniilier-fn'nenil  in  llie  ntmy 
lu  net  ugaiust  lUe  Indiiins  in  the  North-wuHt  in  1793,  but  declined  tliu  lienor. 
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Schuyler  heard  one  of  the  ofKcers  say  in  a  half -suppressed  whisper,  '^  He 
means  to  weaken  the  army."  This  wtis  an  echo — au  epitome — of  the 
slanders  with  whicli  the  general  had  been  tiBsailed  since  tlie  evacuation  of 
Ticonderoga.  With  hot  indignation  lie  turned  upon  the  slanderer,  and 
uncoiisciously  biting  in  pieces  a  clay  pipe  that  he  was  smoking,  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  that  awed  the  whole  company  into  silence  : 

^^  Gentlemen,  I  shall  take  the  responsibility  upon  mj^sclf  ;  where  is 
the  brigadier  who  will  take  command  of  the  relief  ?  I  shall  beat  up  for 
volunteers  to-morrow." 

The  brave  Benedict  Arnold,  one  of  tlie  council,  who  knew  how  unjust- 
was  the  thought  that  thpre  could  be  treason  in  the  heart  of  General 
Schujler,  immediately  stepped  forward  and  offered  his  services.  The 
drums  beat  for  volunteers  the  next  morning,  and  before  noon  (August 
13tli)  eight  hundred  stalwart  men  were  enrolled  for  tlio  relief  expedition. 
Tl&cy  were  chiefly  from  the  Massachusetts  brigade  of  General  Larncd. 

With  such  followers — men  who  had  implicit  confidence  in  him — Gen- 
eral Arnold  pushed  rapidly  up  the  Mohawk  Valley.  By  stratagem, 
audacity,  and  prowess  Arnold  impressed  the  followers  of  St.  Leger  with 
the  startling  idea  that  the  Americans  advancing  upon  tliem  were  over- 
whelming in  numbers.*  So  impressed,  the  Indians  resolved  to  fly.  2^o 
pei'suasipns  could  hold  them.  Away  they  went,  as  fast  as  their  lcg8 
could  ciirry  them,  toward  Oswego  and  the  more  western  forests.  They 
were  followed  by  their  pale-faced  confreres^  pell-mell,  helter-skelter,  in 
a  race  for  safety  to  be  found  on  the  bosom  of  Lake  Ontario. 

So  was  suddenly  raised  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  and  so  ended  the 
really  formidable  invasion  from  the  west. 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  of  St.  Leger  f  was  a  stunning  blow  to 
the  hopes  of  Bnrgoyne.     This  disaster,  following  so  closely  upon  that 

*  At  the  Gorman  Flats  Arnold  found  a  half  idiotic  Tory  under  sentence  of  deatli  for 
some  crime  be  had' committed.  His  inother  begged  Arnold  to  pardon  him.  Her  prayer 
%vas  granted  on  the  condition  that  he  should  accompany  a  friendly  Oneida  chief  umons^ 
the  barbarians  into  St.  Leger's  camp,  and  by  representing  the  oncoming  Americans,  from 
whom  they  had  jast  escaped,  as  very  numerous,  frighten  them  away.  The  prisonur 
consented.  The  Tory  had  several  shots  fired  through  his  coat,  and  witli  these  evidences 
of  a  "terrible  engagement  with  the  enemy,"  he  ran,  almost  out  of  breath,  into  the 
Indian  camp.  Pointing  toward  the  trees  and  the  sky  he  said  :  "  They  are  as  many  its 
the  leaver  and  the  stars  at  night.!'  Very  soon  his  companion,  the  Oneida,  came  running 
from  another  direction  with  the  same  story,  when,  as  we  have  seen  above,  tlic  Indians 
fled. 

f  Colonel  Barry  St.  Leger  entered  the  British  army  in  1749  ;  came  to  America  with  his 
regiment  in  1757,  and  was  with  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  He  became  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1772,  and  was  sent  to  Canada  in  1775.  After  his  failure  hi  the  Mohawk  Valley  he  dis- 
appears from  history.     He  died  in  1789. 
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near  Bennington,  staggered  him.  His  visions  of  conquest,  "orders," 
and  perhaps  a  peerage  for  himself  vanished.  His  army  was  already  con- 
quered. The  sad  news  thoroughly  disheartened  his  troops.  The  fidelity 
of  the  Indians,  always  fair-weather  warriors,  waned,  and  tiiese  and 
Canadians  artd  timid  Tories  became  lukewanu,  and  they^  deserted  by 
hundreds. 

Burgoyne's  perplexity  was  great.  To  proceed  would  be  madness  ;  to 
retreat  would  give  hosts  of  friends  to  the  Republicans  and  dissipate  the 
idea  of  British  invincibility.  lie  complained  to  the  ministry  that  Howe 
had  not  co-operated  in  his  favor  by  movements  below,  and  consequently 
troops  from  above  the  Highlands  had  swelled  the  Northern  army  of  the 
Americans.  He  resolved  to  remain  where  he  was  (on  the  heights  of 
Saratoga,  where  Schuylerville  now  stands)  until  the  panic  in  his  army 
should  subside  and  he  should  receive  supplies  from  posts  on  Lakes  Cham- 
plain  and  George.  By  great  diligence  he  soon  afterward  had  sufficient 
provisions  brought  from  Lake  George  to  liust  his  army  a  month. 

At  this  juncture,  when  Schuyler,  who  for  weeks  had  retarded  the 
invasion  of  Burgoyne  with  a  handful  of  men  ;  when  his  wisdom,  prowess, 
and  patriotism  were  inducing  recruits  to  flock  to  his  standard,  now  that 
their  summer  crops  were  generally  gathered  and  he  wjis  ready  to  strike  a 
blow  for  victory,  he  was  superseded  in  the  connnand  of  the  Northern 
Department  by  General  Gates.  This  change  had  been  effected  by 
intrigues,  a  faction  in  Congress,  and  widely  circulated  slanders.  That 
Schuyler  was  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  no  careful  student  of  our  history 
can  reasonably  doubt.  Yet  he  patriotically  acquiesced,  and  gonerously 
offered  to  give  Gates  all  the  aid  in  his  power.  Had  Gates  wisely  accepted 
the  generous  offer  and  acted  with  a  proper  spirit  at  that  time,  he  might 
have  gained  an  early  victory  over  the  invaders.  But  he  did  not  act 
wisely,  generously,  nor  efficiently,  and  when  a  victory  was  finally  won  in 
spite  of  him,  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  honor  of  achieving  it. 

Burgoyne  established  an  intrenched  camp  on  the  heights  of  Saratoga. 
Early  in  September  Gates  found  himself  in  command  of  an  army 
stronger  in  numbers  than  the  whole  British  force  opposing  him.  The 
American  forces  were  well  posted  on  Bemis's  Heights,  two  miles  above 
Stillwater,  the  right  wing  resting  upon  the  Hudson  River  below  the 
Heights,  and  their  left  upon  gentle  hills.  Upon  their  front  was  a  well- 
constructed  line  of  fortifications. 

Imperious  necessity  compelled  Burgoyne  to  move  f on^'ard. .  He  took 
a.  position  within  two  miles  of  the  American  lines,  and  on  the  morning 
of  September  19th  he  advanced  to  offer  battle.  He  had  no  alternative 
but  to  fight  or  surrender,  for  he  had  been  informed  that  Gencrjil  Lincoln, 
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with  two  tiioiieand  Xew  England  militia,  had  gotten  in  his  rear  and  had 
cut  off  his  coinnninication  with  Canada.  On  the  day'before,  Colonel 
John  Brown,  despatched  by  General  Lincoln  with  a  few  troops  and  sonio 
Iieavy  gnns,  had  surprised  an  outpost  between  Ticonderoga  and  Lake 
George  ;  had  taken  possession  of  Mount  Deiiancc  ;  cannon^aded  Ticon- 
deroga and  Fort  Independence  ;  destroyed  two  Inindrcd  vessels,  includ- 
ing seventeen  gun-boats  and  an  armed  sloop,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
George  ;  seized  a  largo  quantity  of  stores  ;  released  one  hundred  Ameri- 
can prisoners,,  and  captured  about  three  hundred  British  soldiers. 

Burgoyne's  left  wing,  with  an  immense  artillery  train,  commanded  by 
Generals  Phillips  and  Riedesel,  kept  upon  the  plain  near  the  river.  The 
centre  and  right,  composed  largely  of  Germans,  extended  across  the 
rolling  country  on  the  Heights,  v^d  were  commanded  by  Burgoyne  in 
person.  Upon  the  hills  on  the  extreme  right  General  Fraser  with 
grenadiers  and  Colonel  Breyman  with  riflemen  were  posted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  outflanking  the  Americans.  On  the  front  and  right  flank  was  a 
body  of  Canadians,  Tories,  and  Indians  designed  to  attack  the  central 
outposts  of  the  Americans. 

During  the  morning  General  Arnold,  who  conniianded  a  division,  had 
observed  through  vistas  in  screening  woods  ])reparation8  of  the  foe  for 
an  attack,  and  urged  General  Gates  to  send  out  a  detachment  to  confront 
them.  But  Gates  had  determined  to  act  on  the  defensive  within  his 
lines,  and  hesitated.  At  length  he  permitted  Colonel  Morgan  and  his 
riflemen,  and  some  infantry  under  Colonels  Dearborn  and  Scammell,  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  Canadians  and  Tories.  After  severe  skirmish- 
ing the  parties  retired  to  their  respective  lines. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Burgoyne  gave  a  signal  for  his  whole  army  to  move 
forward.  Gates  seemed  indisposed  to  fight,  and  remained  in  his  tent. 
General  Fraser  began  the  battle  by  making  a  rapid  movement  to  turn  the 
American  left  commanded  by  Arnold.  At  the  same  time  Arnold,  with 
equal  celerity  of  movement,  attempted  to  turn  the  British  right.  lie 
was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  Gates  to  send  him  re-enforcements.  He 
was  forced  back,  when  Fraser,  by  a  quick  movement,  called  up  tu  his 
aid  some  German  and  other  troops  from  Burgoyne's  centre  colunm. 
Arnold  brought  his  whole  division  (chiefly  New  Englanders)  into  action 
and  called  for  re-enforcements.  They  were  not  sujiplied  ;  yet  he  smoto 
the  enemy  so  lustily  that  their  lino  began  to  waver,  and  it  soon  fell  into 
confusion. 

General  Phillips,  below  the  Heights,  hearing  the  din  of  battle,  hurried 
over  the  hills  with  fresh  troops  and  artillery,  followed  by  German 
dragoons  under  Kiedesel,  and  appeared  upon  the  groun<l  just  as  victory 
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sconiod  about  to  rest  with  the  Americans.  Still  tlie  hattle  raged.  The 
ranks  of  the  British  were  becoming  fearfully  tliinned,  when  Kiedesel 
made  a  fnrions  attack  upon  the  Hank  of  the  Americans  with  cannon  and 
musketry,  which  compelled  them  to  give  way.  So  the  Germans  saved 
the  British  army  from  ruin. 

At  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  there  was  a  lull  in  the  tempest  of 
buttle.  It  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  more  violent  outburst  of  furv. 
Burgoyne  opened  :i  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  Americans,  who  made  no 
response.  Then  he  ordered  a  bayonet  charge.  '  As  the  invaders  rushed 
fonvard  to  the  ngsault  their  silent  antagonists  sprang  forward  from  their 
intrenchments  like  tigers,  and  attacked  the  British  so  furiously  with  ball 
and  bayonet  that  they  soon  recoiled  and  were  pushed  far  back. 

At  that  moment  Arnold  was  at  l\eadquarter8  seated  on  his  powerful 
liorse,  vainly  begging  for  re-onforceineuts.  The  sounds  of  Imttle  made 
him  exceedingly*  impatient,  and  wIkmi  it  was  announced  that  the  conflict 
Avas  indecisive  he  could  no  longer  brook  delay,  but  turning  his  horse  s 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  storm,  exclaimed,  "  111* soon  put  i\n  end  to 
it  !'*  Putting  sj)urrt  to  his  charger,  he  dashed  away  on  a  Mild  galh)p, 
followed  bv  a  vounj;  staff  officer  (Wilkinson),  who  was  sent  bv  Gates  to 
order  the*  impetuous  general  back.  The  subaltern  could  not  overtake 
Arnold  before  he  reac^hod  the  scene  of  conflict,  where,  bv  words  and 
deeds,  the  gallant  general  animated  his  troops. 

For  three  hours  m4>re  the  battle  raired.  The  Americafis  had  almost 
turned  the  Ihitish  flank  when  Colonel  Brevman  with  his  German  rifle- 
men,  fi<:htin;;  bravelv,  averted  the  blow  that  miirht  have  been  fatal  to 
the  Ih'itish  armv.  The  combatants  had  surged  in  doul>t  backward  and 
forward  ftcross  the  flelds  like  the  ebb  and  fl(»w  of  the  tide.  Darkness  feN 
upon  the  scene  and  ended  the  conflict.  The  British  slept  tliat  night 
upon  their  arms,  and  the  Atnericius  slund)ered  within  their  lines.  The 
American  forces  much  oittnumberwl  those  of  the  British. 

Betty  jealousies  marked  the  conduct  of  the  op[»v>sing  chief  commanders 
in  this  conflict.  Twice  the  Genujm  troo^js  had  saved  the  British  army 
during  the  battle.  Burgoyne,  regjirding  lUedesel  with  envy,  withheld 
the  honor  due  him  in  his  official  report.  Had  Arnold  been  furnished 
M'ith  re- enforcements  when  he  asked  for  them,  no  doubt  he  would  have 
won  a  vict(»rv  in  the  morning.  Gates  was  not  seen  on  th«  field  during 
the  day,*  nor  any  other  general  officer  besides  Arnold  but  Learned  ;  and 


*  The  concurrent  tontiniony  of  conteniiiornricH  plainly  shows  lliait  Gates  scarct-ly  li'ft 
his  tent  (lurin<>:  the  (lav  of  the  battle,  ami  that  under  its  shelter  he  freelv  iiuhil.:etl  iu 
fltron*;  drinks  aivl  in  unlxtxjmlnjr  remarks*  concerning  officers  ()f  -whom  he  was  jealous. 
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but  for  the  prowess  and  skill  of  the  former,  all  candid  historians  admit 
that  Bnrgoyne  wonld  undonbtedlj  have  entered  Albany  in  triumph  as  a 
victor  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  Gates,  angry  because  the  army  praised 
Arnold  and  Morgan,  did  not  mention  their  names  in  his  official  report 
of  the  battle ! 

The  wretched  condition  of  his  army  was  revealed  to  Burgoyne  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th.  He  had  lost  about  six  hundred  men.  He  expected 
an  immediate  renewal  of  the  battle  by  the  Americans.  With  that 
impression  he  hastily  buried  his  dead  in  holes  and  trenches,  and  withdrew 
to  high  ground  about  two  miles  from  the  American  lines.  The  latter 
had  good  reason  for  removing  within  their  lines,  for  their  ammunition 
was  exhausted.  This  fact  was  known  only  to  Gates.  He  was  justified 
in  not  acceding  to  Arnold's  urgent  request  to  attack  the  enemy  on  that 
morning. 

Burgoyne  and  the  whole  army  were  greatly  depressed  in  spirits  by  the 
events  of  the  19th,  yet,  hourly  expecting  good  news  from  Howe  or 
Clinton  below,  he  addressed  his  troops  in  a  cheerful  tone,  and  declared 
that  he  would  either  leave  his  dead  body  on  the  field  or  push  his  way  to 
Albany.  On  the  following  day  he  received  a  despatch  from  Clinton, 
who  was  in  command  at  New  York,  promising  aid  by  attacking  the  forts 
or  the  Hudson  Highlands.  He  also  gave  him  the  cheering  news  of 
Howe's  victory  on  the  Brandywine  Creek.  Burgoyne  assured  Clinton 
that  he  could  maintain  his  position  until  October  12th. 

Burgoyne  waited  many  days  for  more  tidings  from  Clinton.  None 
came,  and  on  the  evening  of  October  4th  he  called  a  council  of  officers. 
Phillips  proposed  an  attempt  to  turn  the  American  left  flank  by  a  swift 
circuitous  march.  Riedesel  favored  a  rapid  retreat  to  Fort  Edward. 
Eraser  was  willing  to  fight  then  and  there.  The  latter  course  was  agreed 
upon,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  after  liquors  and  rations  for  four 
days  had  been  distributed  to  the  whole  army,  Burgoyne  moved  toward 
the  American  left  with  fifteen  hundred  picked  men,  eight  brass  cannons, 
and  two  howitzers.  He  formed  a  battle-line  behind  a  forest  screen  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  American  intrenchments.  Generals  Riedesel, 
Phillips,  and  Fraser  were  with  the  lieutenant-general,  who  sent  out  a 
party  composed  of  Canadians,  Tories,  and  Indians  to  make  a  circuit 
through  the  woods,  and,  hanging  upon  the  American  rear,  keep  them  in 
check  while  he  should  attack  them  in  front. 

Burgoyne  was  discovered  before  he  was  ready  for  l)attle.  The  drums 
of  the  Americans  beat  to  arms,  and  an  alarm  was  sent  all  along  the  lines. 
They  had  been  re-enforced  by  Lincoln,  and  their  army  now  numbered 
about  ten  thousand  men — nearly  double  the  number  of  the  British  force. 
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Gates  inquired  the  cause  of  the  distarbance,  and  when  he  ascertained  the 
truth  he  sent  out  Colonel  Morgan  with  his  riflemen  and  some  infantry  to 
secure  a  position  to  attack  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  British  right  and  to 
"^^  begin  the  game."  At  the  same  time  New  Hampshire  militia  under 
<3eneral  Poor  and  New  York  militia  under  General  Tenbroeck  advanced 
against  the  British  left. 

Meanwhile  the  Canadians  and  Tories  had  turned  the  flank  of  the 
Americans  and  attacked  their  pickets  in  the  rear.  The  British  grenadiers 
soon  joined  these  assailants  and  drove  the  Americans  back  to  their  lines, 
where  a  hot  contest  ensued,  lasting  half  an  hour.  In  that  flght  Morgan 
and  his  men  assailed  the  foe  so  vigorously  that  they  were  driven  back  in 
confusion  to  the  British  line,  which  then  stood  in  battle  order  in  an  open 
field.  Grenadiers  under  Major  Acland  and  artillery  commanded  by 
Major  Williams  formed  the  left  of  the  line  upon  rising  ground.  The 
•centre  was  composed  of  Britons  and  Germans  led  by  Phillips  and 
Riedesel,  and  the  extreme  left  of  infantry  under  Earl  Balcarras.  General 
Praser  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  picked  men  was  a  short  distance  in 
advance  of  the  British  right  ready  to  fall  upon  the  left  front  of  the 
Americans. 

Just  as  Burgoyne  was  about  to  advance,  at  three  o^  clock  in  the  after- 
noon, he  was  astounded  by  the  thunder  of  cannons  on  his  left  and  the 
rattle  of  small  arms  on  his  right.  New  Englanders  under  General  Poor 
had  moved  stealthily  up  the  slope,  upon  the  crown  of  which  were  the 
troops  of  Acland  and  Williams,  and  pressed  through  the  thick  wood 
toward  the  batteries  of  the  latter.  Whim  the  Republicans  were  dis- 
covered the  British  opened  upon  them  a  heavy  storm  of  musket-balls  and 
grape-shot  with  very  little  effect,  for  the  missiles  passed  over  their  heads. 
The  Americans  then  sprang  forward  with  a  shout  and  fired  rapid  volleys, 
when  a  tierce  conflict  ensued.  The  Republicans  rushed  up  to  the  mouths 
of  the  cannons  and  engaged  in  a  liand-to-hand  struggle  for  victory  among: 
the  carriages  of  the  field -pieces.  Five  times  one  of  the  cannons  was 
taken  and  retaken.  It  finally  remained  with  the  Americans,  and  as  the 
British  fell  back  Colonel  Cilley  mounted  the  gun,  waved  his  sword  high 
in  air,  and  dedicated  the  weapon  to  **  the  American  cause." 

In  this  fierce  combat  Major  Acland  was  seriously  wounded  ♦  and  l^Eajor 
Williams  was  made  a  prisoner.     Their  men,  panic-stricken,  fled  in  con- 


•  The  wives  of  Gk'neral  Riedcsel,  Major  Acland,  and  others  were  with  their  husbands. 
When  Mrs.  Acland,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  heard  of  her  husband's  con- 
dition— wounded  and  a  prisoner  within  the  American  lines — she  obtained  ix*rmissioii 
from  Burgoyne  to  go  to  him.  She  was  admitted,  and  was  at  her  husband's  bedside  at  a 
house  on  Bemis's  Heiglits  until  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  proceed  to  New  York. 
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fusion,  and  the  whole  eight  brass  cannons  and  the  field  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  Americans. 

Morgan  in  the  mean  time  led  an  attack  upon  General  Eraser  and  drove 
him  back  upon  the  British  lines  ;  then  falling  upon  their  right  flank,  he 
broke  their  ranks  and  put  them  in  confusion.  Colonel  Dearborn  attacked 
their  front  with  fresh  troops  and  broke  their  line,  but  it  was  soon  rallied. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  General  Arnold  reappeared  upon  the  scene. 
Gates's  treatment  of  hiiu  liad  so  greatly  irritated  him  that  he  had  de- 
manded a  pass  to  go  to  Washington's  headquarters.  It  was  readily 
granted,  for  Gates,  now  feeling  sure  of  success,  did  not  wish  the  brave 
general  to  have  a  share  in  the  glory  of  the  achievement.  He  did  not 
thereby  actually  take  the  command  of  the  division  from  Arnold,  but  he 
assigned  its  control  to  General  Lincoln,  who  tried  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  generals.  The  officers  of  the  latter,  by  personal 
entreaties  and  a  written  address,  persuaded  him  to  remain,  but  Gates 
refused  to  <rive  him  any  command.  Arnold  had  no  authority  even  to 
Jf(jht^  much  less  to  order,  lie  was  eager  to  join  in  the  combat  at  the 
bci^iinuni^. 

^*  X()  man,''  he  exctlaiuieel  to  his  aides,  **  shall  keep  me  from  the  field 
to-day.  If  I  am  without  command  I  will  liifht  in  the  ranks  :  but  tlie 
soldiers,  God  bless  them  !  will  follow  my  lead." 

Thoroughly  aroused  by  the  din  of  battle  at  the  nioment  just  alluded 
to,  Arnold  leaped  into  his  saddle  and  dashed  away  to  the  point  of  conflict 
in  which  his  division  was  engaged,  again  followed  by  one  of  Gates's  aides 
(Armstrong)  with  instructions  to  order  him  back.  The  chase  was  in 
vain.  Arnold  nlnnijred  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  the  subaltern 
dared  not  follow.  His  trooj)8  welcomed  him  with  shouts.  He  immedi- 
ately led  them  against  the  British  centre,  riding  along  the  lines,  giving 
orders,  and  c\i)osed  to  imminent  peril  every  moment. 

The  (Tormans  received  the  first  furious  assault  from  Arnold's  trooj)s. 
They  made  a  brave  resistance  and  fiung  the  assailants  back  at  first,  but 
when  at  a  second  charge  Arnold  dashed  among  them  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  they  broke  and  fled  in  dismaj'. 

And  now  the  battle  became  general  all  along  the  line.  Arnold  and 
Morgan  were. the  ruling  spirits  that  controlled  the  storm  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans.  The  gallant  Eraser  was  the  directing  soul  of  the  British 
troops  in  action.  His  skill  and  courage  were  everywhere  conspicuous. 
When  the  lines  gave  way  he  brought  order  out  of  confusion  ;  when  regi- 
ments began  to  waver  he  infused  courage  into  them  by  voice  and 
example.     The  fate  of  the  battle  evidently  depended  upon  him. 

Arnold  perceived  this,  and  said  to  Morgan,    **  That  officer  in  full 
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unifonn  is  General  Fraser.  It  is  essential  to  onr  success  tliat  he  bo  dis- 
posed of.  Direct  the  attention  of  some  of  the  sharpshooters  of  jonr 
riflemen  to  him."  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  very  soon  Eraser  fell 
from  his  horse  mortally  wonnded.  It  is  difficult  for  a  humane  and  gen- 
erous mind  to  accept  any  excuse  for  this  cruel  order  and  the  deed  that 
ensued.* 

When  the  gallant  Fraser  fell  a  panic  ran  along  the  British  line.  At 
that  moment  three  thousand  New  York  militia  under  General  Tenbroeck 
appeared,  when  the  wavering  line  gave  way  and  the  British  troops, 
covered  by  Phillips  and  Riedesel,  fled  to  their  intrencliments.  Up  to 
these  works,  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  tempest  of  bullets  and  grape-shot, 
the  Americans  eagerly  pressed,  with  Aniold  at  their  liead,  who  was  seen 
at  all  points,  through  the  snlphurous  smoke,  encouraging  his  men.  His 
voice  could  be  heard  above  the  din  of  battle.  With  a  part  of  the 
brigades  of  Generals  Paterson  and  Glover  ho  drove  the  troops  of  Earl 
Balcarras  from  an  abatia  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  attempted  to 
force  his  way  into  the  British  camp.  Failing  in  this,  he  led  Learned^s 
brigade  against  the  British  right.  For  a  while  the  result  was  donbtfnl, 
but  at  length  the  Britons  gave  way^  leaving  the  Germans  under  General 
Specht  entirely  exposed. 

At  this  moment  Arnold  ordered  up  from  the  left  the  New  York  regi- 
ments of  Colonels  Wesson  and  Livingston  and  Morgan's  riflemen  to  make 
a  general  assault,  while  he,  with  the  Massachusetts  regiment  of  Colonel 
Brooks,  attacked  the  Germans  commanded  by  Colonel  Breyman.  lie 
rushed  into  the  sally-port  on  his  horse  and  spread  terror  among  them. 
They  had  seen  him  for  two  hours  in  the  thickest  of  the  iight  unhurt,  and 
they  regarded  him  with  superstitious  awe  as  a  charmed  character.  They 
broke  and  fled.  A  bullet  from  a  parting  volley  which  they  gave  on 
their  retreat  killed  Arnold's  horse  and  wounded  him  in  the  same  leg  that 
was  badly  hurt  at  Quebec.  Just  then  Gates's  subaltern  overtook  the 
wounded  and  victorious  Arnold  and  gave  his  commander's  order  to  return 
to  camp  I  Gates  had  expressed  a  fear  that  Arnold  might  '*  do  some  rash 
thing."  He  had  done  a  **  rash  thing"  in  achieving  a  dccisjye  victory 
which  Gates  was  incompetent  to  win.  Yet  the  latter  claimed  and 
received  the  honors  of  the  achievement 


*  General  Fraacr  died  on  tlic  morning  after  the  buttle.  His  body  woh  buried  at  Uie 
evening  twilight  of  the  same  day  within  a  redoubt  upon  a  gentle  eminence,  which  tko 
dying  hero  designated  as  the  place  of  his  sepulture.  It  was  followed  to  the  grave  by 
Burgoyne  and  a  large  number  of  oiflcerH.  As  soon  as  the  solemn  character  of  the  proces- 
sion was  recognized  by  the  Americans  a  (»innonade  wliich  they  htul  begun  ceiised,  an<l 
they  fired  minute-guns  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  brave  soldier. 


TiiK  srriiiKNi)Kit  or  nuimovNE.  Wi 

TIio  rout  of  Uio  Goniiniis  wnn  completo.  Tlwiy  tliraw  down  ttieir  ariM 
bikI  rail,  itml  could  not  l>e  ralliod.  CMone)  BrajrniRn  wm  niwtallj 
woiiiiiluil.     DnrkncM  oiidol  tlio  conflict. 

ItiirKoj'nt!,  rwolTol  to  rctnnt,  wjtlidnnr  his  wliolo  forao  a  milo  nortli 
of  liiH  iiitronHmiciitn,  mikI  oh  tlio  iiiglit  of  the  8tli  lie  mardiod,  in  &  oold 
niiii-«itonii,  for  t)m  lioiftlila  of  KiknitogK,  wbers  the  troop*  Rrrived,  in  > 
iMo«t  wrcbOiw)  |>li^'ht,  on  tlio  inoniing  of  the  10th.  They  Itwl  bnmed  the 
iriniwioti,  iiiillH,  nrid  other  property 
of  <lc-iivnil  Bchiiyler  on  thoir  xeny. 

Tliu  AiiinrK-Aii  nnny  hIko  innvod 
iiortim-nnl,  nn<l  ft  jmrt  of  it  took  n 
piHiitioii  DM  tlio  iiilU  on  tho  cnitt 
pido  of  tiio  Hudson  dirwtly  op- 
]>nnita  BiirKoyiio's  pniii)i  and  within 
rnnnon-BJiiit  of  it.  Bntiafiod  tlint 
lie  could  miitlior  light  nor  retrcnt 
ivilhmfuty,  I'lirgoy tie opencil  iiRf^t- 
tintionH  witli  Qntee  for  ft  Hnrrt'ndcr 
njion  lionoi-nlilo  tornis.  A  cn|iitn~ 
Intion  vae  ni^iiotl,  nnd  on  Outoher 
litli,  ITTT,  liis  troo)w  laid  down 
their  nniiB  in  BiilnniBBion  on  the 
plnin,  nenr  tiie  Iludtton,  in  front  of 
(premnt)  Si-hnylcrville,     Hni^yne 

finrrendered  his  sword   to  (iatce   at  titc  Itoftdqniirteri  of  the  Intter,  not 
far  from  tlio  rnina  of  Geiiond  Schnjler'a  proiwrty.* 

Tlie  whole  iiniriljerof  troopit  enrrendered  to  the  Amcricftns  at  Snratogit 
wnn  five  thoiirand  eet'en  linndred  and  ninety-nino,  of  whom  two  thonund 
four  linndred  Hnd  twelre  were  GennanB.  Beeidcs  these  titero  were 
eighteen  hundred  prieoners  of  Wlir,  inclnding  sick  and  wonnded.  The 
entire  lees  of  the  Dritish  army  after  tliey  enterett  the  State  of  Kew  Vork, 
inclnding  thoee  tinder  St.  r^eger,  who  were  disabled  or  captnred  at  Fort 
Schnyler  and  Oriskany,  was  almost  ten  tlioiisand  men.     (^^>n  Bnrgoyne'a 

■  The  Talae  of  the  property  ikitroyed  wu  fully  100,000.  Wheo  General  Bchojhr 
heaid  of  hit  kws  li»  wroto  to  CokMtel  Vuick  :  "  Ths  event  [the  vtcKny]  that  ha*  taken 
plnce  makci  the  hoiTj  km  I  han  angtalDed  alt  qolle  eaay  upon  rae.  Britain  will  prob- 
ably Kc  bow  tmltlexi  ber  BttenpU  lo cnatavc  ua  will  be," 

Aftrr  the  «an«nder  of  BnTgoyaa,  Bdniyler  eolertalnefl  the  captlTc  general  at  hla  booM 
in  Albany.  The  latter  apoke  tMinglr  of  the  lejnry  hii  tioopa  had  done  to  the  prlnta 
propnty  of  OcDoal  Sdntyler.  "  Say  nothing  about  tl,"  raapoadad  StAnyler ;  "  b  ww 
tke  fortune  of  war." 


ptnff  trora  bix  inoinlnjrs  of  I'ltHiniiioiil:.  Anicnig  the  Hpniln  wcro  forty- 
two  ]>ioceH'  of  ttio  liCRt  lirnee  caiiiioi)  then  kiinwii,  fortj-Hix  hundred 
irinskcls  nnd  rifles,  attd  a  Inrgo  (]Hnntity  of  inniiitJonH  of  wnr.  ('oDf^rcas 
nwardod  tiMnks  and  a  gold  iDodal  to  Gate*. 

Very  goiieroiw  tcnim  wore  graiitod  to  Unrffoyno  hy  tlie  cnpitnktinii. 
Tlie  tmopi  vero  hold  as  prtnotiere  of  war,  lint  allowod  a  froe  imnengn  to 
Enropo  for  thoae  wlio  wished  to  go  tlioro,  nnd  free  ironniasioii  fortlio 
'Oanadians  to  retiim  to  their  homes  on  the  condition  timt  nono  of  t)ia 
troo))e    anrreiidered    a)iou1d   Perva 
ngftinnt  tho  Aincrinnns.     The  crj>- 
tives  wore  marchod'  to  ('ninhridge, 
noM'   ISiistiin,  o\)M:iitiTif!;  to  om1)ark 
fi>r  Miiirliiii.1.     ('ong'rcBs  ratiticd  the 
(^■iHiri'iiH    tonne,  hiil    WnHhitifrton 
and  Hint  Uwlj  were  booh  cimvinccd 
hy    circumHtanocfl    that    itnrgoyne 
and  liie  ofliccn  iiitonded  to  violate 
tlio  Hgrcen)ciit  nt  tlio  liret  oppor- 
tunity.    It  was  tliercforo  resolvod 
not  to  let  tlio  captives  go  until  the 
Dritisli  Govoniment  slionld  ratify 
the  teniH  6{  tlie  ca)>itnlntion.   Here 
inn  OATM  MEnAi..  wha  a  dilottima.    That  Govemiiicnt 

contil  not  roeognfra  the  authority 
of  Congretw.  So  the  "  eimvontion  trno|)H,"  m  the  raptivcB  were  called, 
worb  sent  to  Virginia,  nml  they  remained  idlo  in  AninripA  four  or  five 
yearn.  Bnrgoyno  and  hifi  cliiuf  officers  wore  allowcil  to  depart  for  liomo. 
The  eiirrendur  of  Itnrgoyne  was  a  turning-point  in  the  war  in  favor  of 
the  AnicricanB.  It  inspirited  tlie  patriots  ;  revived  tho  credit  of  tlio 
Continental  GoTernment ;  the  armies  were  rapidly  recruited,  and  ptiblio 
opinion  in  Enrope  set  strongly  in  favor  of  tlie  struggling  patriots.  In 
less  than  fonr  months  after  this  event  Frmnce  had  fonned  a  treaty  of 
illiutce  with  the  United  States  and  acknowledged  their  independeiMn. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

While  General  Bargoyne  was  straggling  for  victory  and  conquest  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Hudson,  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  whom 
Howe  had  left  in  command  at  New  York,  was  making  earnest  endeavors 
to  aid  him  and  to  gain  possession  of  the  country  between  Albany  and  the 
sea. 

At  the  lower  entrance  to  the  Highlands  the  Americans  had  erected 
two  forts — ^^  Clinton"  and  "Montgomery" — on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson.  They  were  upon  a  high,  rocky  shore,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
small  stream.  Between  these  forts  and  Anthony's  Nose  (a  lofty  hill) 
opposite  they  had  stretched  a  boom  and  chain,  as  we  have  observed,  to 
check  British  vessels  ascending  the  river.  These  forts  were  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Generals  George  and  James  Clinton,  the  former 
then  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  There  was  another  fort 
(**  Constitution")  "Upon  an  island  opposite  West  Point.  They  were  all 
under  the  chief  command  of  the  veteran  General  Israel  Putnam,  whose 
headquarters  was  at.Peekskill,  just  below  the  Highlands.  The  garrisons 
of  these  posts  were  weak  at  the  beginning  of  October  (1777),  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  troops  not  exceeding  two  thousand. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  waited  at  New  York  very  impatiently  for  the 
arrival  of  re-enforcements.  They  came  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
after  floating  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  three  months. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  he  went  up  the  Hudson  with  between  three 
and  four  thousand  troops,  in  many  armed  and  unarmed  vessels  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Hotham,  and  landed  his  men  at  Yerplanck's 
Point,  a  few  miles  below  Peekskill,  feigning  an  attack  upon  the  latter 
post.  This  feint  deceived  Putnam,  and  he  sent  to  the  Highland  forts 
for  re-enforcements.  But  Governor  Clinton  was  not  deceived,  and  held 
back  all  the  forces  in  the  Highlands. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  October  6th,  under  cover  of  a  dense  fog^ 
Sir  Henry  crossed  the  river  to  Stony  Point  with  a  little  mora  than  two 
thousand  men.  He  there  divided  his  forces.  One  party  under  General 
Yaughan,  accompanied  by  the  baronet,  pushed  on  through  a  defile  in 
the  rear  of  the  lofty  Donderberg  to  fall  upon  Fort  Clinton.  The  party 
numbered  about  twelve  hundred.  Another  party  nine- hundred  strong, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  made  a  longer  march  around  Bear 
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Honntain,  to  fall  npon  Fort  Uontgoniery  at  the  aaiiic  time.     Sir  Henry 
Iiftd  ordered  his  war  vessels  to  anclior  witliin  point-blank  cannon-Bliot  of 
the  forte  to  co-operate  in  an  attack  up'oi)  tlieni.     On  thu  borders  of  Lake 
Sinnipink,  at  the  foot  of  Bear  Mountain,  Vangli)L)i  oncoiiiiCere<l  EOino 
troops  sent  out  bj  Governor  Clinton,  and  a  severe  l>iit  sliort  battle  cnsited. 
The  Americans  fell  back  to  the  fort.     Lieutenant -Colonel  Caini)bell  ap- 
peared before  Fort  Montgomery  toward  evening,  when  a  peremptory 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  both  posts  was  made.     It  itus  rufiiued  with 
words  of  acorn, when  aeiinnllaneoue 
attack  was  made  upon  botik  forta  by 
the  forces  on  laud  and  water.     Tho 
giarrisons,  mostly  militia,  held  out 
bravely  until  dark,  whuii  thoysonght 
safety  in  the  adjacent    moiiiitainB. 
Many  were  slain  or  made  prisoners. 
Governor  Clinton    escaped    across 
the  river,  and  at  iniUnight  was  in 
Putnam's  camp  at  I'L'ekekill.     His 
brother  (General  James   Clinton), 
badly  wonnded,  made  his  wiiy  over 
the  mountains  to  liis  home  at  New 
Windsor.  The  fn^xio  Jfimfi/onieiy, 
a  ten-gun  sloop,  and  a  row-fjallcy 
JAMBS  cLiNTfiN.  lying  above  tho    boom    attempted 

to  escape,  but  could  not  for  want  of 
wind,  BO  their  crews  set  tliem  on  tire  and  abandoned  them.  The  con- 
flagration was  a  magnificent  spectacle.  A  British  ofiicer  wrote  con- 
cerning it : 

"  Tlie  flames  suddenly  broke  forth,  and  as  every  sail  was  set  tliu 
vessels  soon  became  magnificent  pyramids  of  Are.  Tho  reflection  on 
the  steep  face  of  the  opposite  mountain,  and  the  long  train  of  ruddy 
light  which  shone  upon  the  waters  for  a  prodigious  distance,  had  a 


•  a«iierBl  Jiuaea  Clinton  was  born  In  Ornnge  County,  N,  Y.,  in  1786.  iind  {lie<l  llu-ro 
Id  1813.  He.  wu  fond  at  millury  life.  At  tlic  age  of  twenty-two  liu  wuh  a  «iplniii 
uoder  Bradstreet  in  the  capluie  of  Fort  Frodl«niic.  He  vaA  alterwHril  In  roniuuml  of 
tour  regiment*  for  the  prolectloD  of  the  frontiers  of  UtsU-r  and  Orange  coimlk-H.  AVIiiii 
(he  war  tor  iJutependeDce  began  he  woa  appointed  colonel  of  tlie  Thlnl  ^pw  Yiirk 
Begiment,  and  aocompanlsd  HoalgomeTy  to  Quebec.  He  wiu  make  it  lirigadkr-gviHTiil 
In  Augiut.  17TS,  and  was  active  in  the  aervloe  during  n  (greater  part  iiC  the  wur.  I  Ii> 
Jirined  SuUlvaa's  eipedllion  against  the  Indians  la  1T7S,  and  wsk  »lnlioiii<<l  nl  Allnuiy 
most  of  (he  time  afterward  ;  yet  he  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwnllls.  lie 
held  civil  offlcea  after  the  war.    General  Clinton  was  the  father  of  Do  Witt  Clinlou. 
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wonderful  effect ;  wliile  the  ear  was  awfully  filled  with  the  continued 

echoes  from  the  rocky  shores  as  the  flames  gradually  reached  the  loaded 

cannon.     The  whole  was  sublimely  terminated  by  tlie  explosion,  which 

left  all  again  in  dark- 
ness." 
The  boom  and  chain 

were  broken   by  the 

British  early   on   the 

morning  of  the   Tth, 
•and  a  flying  squadron 

of  light  vessels  com- 
manded by  Sir  James 

Wallace,  bearing  the 

whole   land   force  of 

Sir    Henry    Clinton, 

went  up  the  Hudson 

to  devastate  its  shores 

and  keep  the  militia 

from    joining   Gates. 

They  took  possession 

of  Fort   Constitution 

on  the  way.     At  the  same  time  Sir  Henry  despatched  a  messenger  with 

a  note  to  Bnrgoyne,  as  follows  : 

^^Nous  y  void  [Here  I  am],  and  nothing  between  mc  and  Gates.     I 

sincerely  hope  this  little  success  of  ours  may  facilitate  your  operations. 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  September  28th  by 
C.  C,  I  shall  only  say  I  cannot  presume  to  order, 
or  even  to  advise,  for  reasons  obvious.  I  wish 
you  success. — H.  Clinton." 

This  despatch  was  written  on  tissue  paper  and 
enclosed  in  an  elliptical  hollow  silver  bullet  made 
so  as  to  be  opened  at  the  middle,  and  of  a  size 
to  be  swallowed  conveniently.  The  messenger 
was  sent  up  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  while 
in  the  camp  of  Governor  Clinton,  near  New 
Windsor,  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  spy.  He 
was    arrested,   and   was  seen   to  suddenly  put 

something  in  his  mouth  and  swallow  it.     An  emetic  was  administered, 

when  the  silver  bullet  was  discovered  and  its  contents  were  revealed. 

He  was  hanged  as  a  spy  not  far  from  Kingston  while  that  village  was  in 

flames,  kindled  by  the  hands  of  British  incendiaries. 


BTLVER  BULLET. 
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The  British  troops  in  the  marauding  expedition,  thirty-six  hundred 
strong,  were  commanded  by  General  Vaughan.  Every  vessel  found  on 
the  river  was  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Tlie  houses  of  known 
Whigs  on  the  shores  were  tired  upon,  and  small  parties  landing  from  the 
vessels  desolated  neighborhoods  with  fire  and  sword.  They  penetrated 
as  far  north  as  Kingston  (Ulster  County),  then  tlio  political  capital  of 
the  State,  and  applying  the  torch  (October  13th),  laid  almost  every  house 
in  the  village  in  ashes.  The  I^egislature  fled  to  Duchess  County,  and 
soon  afterward  resumed  their  sittings  at  Ponghkeepsie. 

Leaving  Kingston,  the  marauders  went  up  the  river  as  far  as  Living- 
ston's Manor,    destroying  much  property  at   Rniuebeck  on  the  way. 
They  had  begun  to  desolate  Livingston's  estate  when  they  were  arrested 
by  the  alarming  intelligence  of  Burgoyne's  defeat.     Then  they  made  a 
hasty  retreat  to  New  York. 

So  ended  the  efforts  of  the  British  Ministry  for  taking  possession  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Chamglain.  Oh  the'sun*ender  of 
Burgoyne  the  invaders  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point.  British  power  was  now  prostrated  in  the  northern  section 
of  New  York,  and  the  Americans  were  masters  of  the  territory  of  the 
commonwealtli  from  the  borders  of  Canada  almost  to  the  i^pa. 

AVhile  the  events  just  recorded  were  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hudson  or  North  River,  very  important  events  were  occurring  beyond 
the  Delaware  or  the  South  River.  For  several  weeks  Washington  and 
Howe  confronted  each  other  in  hostile  movements  in  New  Jersey,  each 
doubtful  of  the  intentions  of  the  other.  Finally,  at  the  close  of  June, 
the  British  troops  left  New  Jersey  and  passed  over  to  Staten  Island  ;  and 
on  July  23d  Howe,  leaving  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  command  at  New- 
York,  end)arke<l  with  eigliteen  thousand  troops  for  more  southern  waters. 

Suspecting  Howe's  destination  to  bo  the  Continental  seat  of  govern- 
ment, Washington,  leaving  a  strong  force  on  the  Hudson,  hastened  to 
Pliiladelpliia,  wliere  lie  was  joined  by  the  young  Marquis  de  Lafayette  as 
a  volunteer.  Hearing):  that  the  British  army  liad  landed  at  the  head  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  ho  pushed  on  to  iiieei  Howe.  They  came  in  collision 
on  the  banks  of  the  Brandj'wine  Greek  on  September  11th,  when  a  very 
severe  battle  was  fought.  The  Americans  were  defeated,  and  tlieir 
shattered  battalions  retreated  to  Philadelphia. 

So  soon  as  his  troops  were  rested  Wasliington  recrossed  the  Schuylkill 
and  proceeded  to  confront  Howe,  who  was  slowly  moving  toward  the 
Continental  capital.  Some  skirmishing  occurred,  and  on  the  night  ol 
September  20th  a  detachment  under  General  Wayne  was  surprised  near 
the  Paoli  Tavern  and  lost  about  three  hundred  men. 


CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  WASHINGTON.  5>87 

While  Wasliington  was  engaged  in  securing  his  stores  at  Heading, 
Howe  suddenly  crossed  the  Scliuylkili  and  took  possession  of  Philadelphia 
(September  20th,  1777)  witiiout  opposition.  The  Continental  Congress 
Hod  at  his  approach,  first  to  Lancaster  and  then  to  York,  beyond  the 
Susquehanna.  It  reassembled  at  York  on  September  30th,  and  con- 
tinued its  sessions  tliere  until  the  following  summer.  The  British  army 
encamped  at  Germantown,  about  four  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Howe's  troops  had  landed  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  I>ay.  While 
they  were  pressing  on  toward  Philadelphia  the  fleet  that  bore  them  sailei 
round  to  the  Delaware,  but  could  not  pass  obstructions  which  had'been 
placed  in  the  river  just  below  the  city.  Above  these  obstructions  were 
two  forts,  Miittin,  upon  an  island,  and  Mercer,  upon  the  Xew  fJei-sey 
shore.  These  were  captured  by  Britons  and  Germans  sent  from  Jlowe's 
camp,  after  stout  resistance.  Thoy  took  i^ossession  of  the  forts  before 
the  middle  of  November.  This  conquest  greatly  strengthened  II owe V 
position. 

Meanwhile  the  British  camp  at  Germantown  had  been  attacked  early 
on  the  morning  of  October  4rth.  A  severe  battle  ensued,  wlii(Oi  con- 
tinued nearly  three  hours.  The  Americans,  who  became  c«)nfuKud  by  a 
dense  fog  that  began  to  rise  at  dawn,  were  defeated,  and  retirrd  to  their 
camp  on  Skippack  Creek.  AVashington  soon  prepared  to  put  them  into 
winter  quarters  at  Whitemarsh,  only  fourteen  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Howe  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Germantown,  and  made  lMiiIadel))hia 
the  winter  quarters  of  his  army. 

Washington  did  not  remain  long  at  Whitemarsh,  for  he  found  a  more 
eligible  position.  He  broke  up  the  camp  toward  the  middle  of  December 
and  removed  to  Valley  Forge,  where  he  was  at  a  greater  distance  from 
his  foe  and  could  more  easily  protect  the  Congress,  and  his  stores  at 
Reading.  For  about  six  months  the  American  army  lay  at  Vallej'  Forge, 
and  suffered  intensely  for  want  of  sufficient  food,  clothing,  iuul  shelter 
during  the  first  half  of  that  period.  It  was  the  severest  ordeal  in  which 
the  patriotism  of  the  soldiers  was  tried  during  the  long  war  for  inde- 
pendence. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  conspiracy  of  General  Gates  and  others 
to  deprive  Washington  of  the  chief  command  of  the  American  armies 
was  in  active  operation — a  conspiracy  known  in  history  as  **  Conway's 
Cabal.""*     Gates  was  then  president  of  the  Board  of  War,  sitting  at 


•  Count  de  Conway,  of  Irish  birth,  was  among  the  French  brigadiers  in  the  Con- 
tinental service.  He  never  won  the  confidence  of  Wasliington,  and  wlien  it  was  proposed 
to  promote  liim  to  an  important  command  tlie  commander-in-chief  strenuously  opposed 
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York,  the  residence  of  Congress.  TJiat  Board  planned  a  winter  cam- 
paign against  Canada.  So  feasible  seemed  the  ]>lan  and  so  glorious  were 
the  results  to  be  obtained,  as  set  forth  by  Gates  and  his  friends,  that 
Congress  approved.  The  ardent  Lafayette  was  captivated,  and  strongly 
urged  its  prosecution.  Washington  was  not  consulted.  lie,  however, 
obtained  such  valuable  information  from  General  Schuyler,  showing  the 
absurdity  of  the  undertaking,  that  he  not  only  perceived  the  plan  to  l^e  a 
part  of  the  scheme  to  deprive  him  of  the  chief  command,  but  he  was 
enabled  to  defeat  the  project  and  thus  save  his  country  from  a  most 
perilous,  if  not  ruinous  undertitking. 

The  Board  of  War,  -evidently  hoping  to  win  Lafayette  to  the  support 
of  their  schemes  by  conferring  honors  upon  him,  appointed  him  com- 
niandcr  of  tlic  expedition.  This  also  was  done  without  consulting  Wash- 
inj^ton.  The  phrewd  young  marquis  very  soon  suspected  his  appoint- 
ment was  :i  ])art  of  the  scheme  to  injure  his  revered  friend,  and  he 
rcKolv(Ml  to  show  his  colors  at  the  tirst  opportunity.  His  suspicions  were 
conlinncd  while  on  a  visit  to  York  to  receive  his  instructions.  At  table, 
with  (iatc'rt  and  other  mcmbcra  of  the  l>oard  of  War,  wine  flowed  freely 
and  many  toasts  were  given,     l^afayette  finally  arose  and  said  : 

*Miontlemcn,  one  tojist,  I  perceive,  has  been  omitted,  and  which  I 
will  now  give."  The}*  iillcd  their  glasses,  when  he  gave,  **  The  com- 
in'ander-in-diief  of  the  American  armies."  The  coldness  with  which  the 
sentiment  was  received  conlirmed  the  marquis's  worst  opinions  of  the 
men  around  liim. 

Lafayette,  with  General  Conway,  who  was  .appointed  third  in  com- 
mand, proceeded  to  Albany,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by  General 
Sclinylcr,  and  boeaiiie  his  guest.  It  was  evident  tliat  with  materials  at 
hand  a  successful  expedition  into  Canada  was  impossible.  The  marquis 
had  been  promised  three  thousand  men  well  supplied.  There  were  not 
twelve  hundred  men  at  Albany  fit  for  duty,  and  one  fourth  of  these  wei^ 
too  naked  even  for  a  summer  campaign.  Gates  had  assured  him  that 
General  Stark  with  New  England  troops  would  be  at  Ticonderoga  await- 
ing his  coming,  and  that  he  would  have  burned  the  British  fleet  on  Lake 
Champlain  before  his  arrival.  He  only  foiflid  a  letter  from  Stark  inquir- 
ing what  number  of  men,  from  where,  and  at  what  rendezvous  he  desii'ed 
him  to  raise. 

The  marquis  now  fully  comprehoifded  the  vile  trick  of  which  he  liud 


the  measure.  Conway  was  offended,  and  bcdtme  a  willing  instrument  of  Gates  in  his 
conspiracy.  Tlic  prominent  part  whicli  he  took  'in  thkt  movement  caused  it  to  be  called 
"Conway's  Cabal." 
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been  made  the  victim.  He  had  been  utterly  deceived  by  the  false  utter- 
ances of  Gates.  '^  I  fancy/'  he  wrote,  '^  the  actual  scheme  is  to  have 
me  out  of  this  part  of  the  country  and  General  Conwsy  as  chief  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Gates."  The  conspirators  found  they  could 
not  use  Lafayette.  Congress  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  the  marquis, 
disgusted  with  tlie  whole  affair,  returned  to  Wasliington's  camp  at  Valley 
Forge. 

The  British  held  possession  of  Fort  Niagara  and  exercised  a  powerful 
infinencc  over  the  Six  Nations,  especially  tlie  more  western  tribes.  They 
had  nearly  all  become  more  or  less  disaffected  toward  the  American 
cause,  and  at  the  close  of  1777,  so  threatening  became  their  aspect,  tliat 
Congress  recommended  the  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  of  New 
York  to  hold  a  treaty  with  them,  defining  the  chief  objects  to  be  (1)  to 
induce  the  Indians  to  make  war  upon  their  enemies,  who  were  then 
desolating  the  frontier  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and 
(2)  to  induce  them  to  surprise  and  capture  the  British  post  of  Niagara. 

The  commissioners  complied.  A  council  was  opened  at  Johnstown 
early  in  March  (1778),  at  which  about  seven  hundred  barbarian  delegates 
appeared.  Lafayette  accompanied  the  commissioners.  James  Deano,. 
an  Indian  agent  living  among  the  Oneidas,  was  the  interpreter  of  a 
speech  sent  by  Congress  and  read  by  General  Schuyler,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  United  States  was  asseited  most  emphatically,  and  the 
magnanimous  manner  in  which  they  had  always  treated  the  Six  Nations 
was  recounted.  The  speech  charged  the  Indians  with  ingratitude, 
cruelty,  and  treachery,  and  demanded  reparation  for  their  crimes.  From 
these  charges  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  were  exempted. 

The  council  was  not  satisfactory.  The  Mohawks  and  Cayugas  were 
sullen  ;  the  Senecaa  refused  to  send  delegates.  An  Oneida  sachem,  con- 
scious of  the  faithfulness  of  his  people  (and  also  of  the  Tuscaroras)  to 
their  pledges  of  neutrality,  spoke  eloquently  in  behalf  of  both,  and  these 
two  nations  renewed  their  pledges.  It  was  clearly  evident,  however, 
that  the  more  powerful  of  the  Six  Nations,  with  Brant  at  their  head, 
were  devising  schemes  for  avenging  their  losses  at  Oriskany,  and  that  war 
was  inevitable.  ''  It  is  strange,'*  said  the  Senecas,  by  a  messenger  sent 
to  announce  their  refusal  to  attend  the  conference,  '^  that  while  your 
tomahawks  are  sticking  in  our  heads  [referring  to  the  battle  of  Oriskany], 
our  wounds  bleeding,  and  our  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  for  the  loss  of 
our  friends,  the  commissioners  should  think  of  inviting  us  to  a  treaty.^' 

Earnest  efforts  were  made  to  avert  war  with  the  Indians.  Attempts 
to  recruit  four  hundred  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  for  the  <]ontinental 
service  were  only  partially  successful.     When  the  news  of  the  alliance 
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with  France  was  received,  early  in  May,  it  was  circulated  as  widely  as 
possible  among  the  Iroquois  tribes.  But  little  impression  seemed  to  have 
been  made  upon  the  barbarians,  and  the  wliite  people  began  at  once  to 
make  preparations  to  meet  hostility.  At  Cherry  Yalley  the  house  of 
Samuel  Campbell,  the  strongest  in  the  settlement,  was  fortified  ;  and  in 
the  Schoharie  Yalley  three  buildings  were  intrenched  with  breastworks 
and  block-houses  and  stockaded,  by  order  of  Lafayette.  Each  was 
garrisoned  and  armed  with  a  small  brass  field-piece.  Tiiese  were  called 
respectively  the  Upper,  the  Middle,  and  the  Lower  Fort.  To  these 
strongholds  the  women  and  children  might  fly  for  safety.  Forts  Schuyler 
and  Dayton  (the  latter  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Herkimer)  were 
strengthened,  and  Fort  Plain,  lower  down  the  Mohaw^k  Valley,  was 
enlarged  and  better  armed. 

These  precautionary  movements  were  not  made  too  soon.  They  were 
keenly  watched  by  Sir  John  Johnson  and  his  kinsmen  and  friends. 
Among  them  the  most  active  were  Colonels  John  Butler,  Guy  Johnson, 
and  Daniel  Claas,  the  latter  Sir  John's  brother-in-law.  At  the  same 
time  a  nephew  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  lurking  near  Johnson  Hall  for 
the  same  purpose. 

We  have  observed  that  Brant  returned  from  Canada  in  the  spring  of 
1777  with  a  large  band  of  Mohawk  warriors.  After  the  dispersion  of 
St.  Leger's  invading  force,  in  August,  Brant  and  his  followers  retired  to 
Fort  Niagara,  and  there  during  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring  they  made 
preparations  for  war. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1778  Brant  and  his  warriors  appeared  at 
Oghkwaga,  their  place  of  rendezvous  the  previous  year.  There  he 
organized  scalping  parties  and  sent  them  out  upon  the  borderers,  cutting 
them  off  in  detail.  They  fell  like  thunderbolts  upon  isolated  families. 
Very  soon  the  hilk  and  valleys  were  nightly  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of 
burning  dwellings  and  made  hideous  by  the  shrieks  of  women  and 
children.  The  inhabitants  stood  continually  on  the  defensive.  Men 
cultivated  the  fields  with  loaded  muskets  slung  upon  their  backs. 
Women  were  taught  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  half-grown  children 
became  expert  scouts  and  discerners  of  Indian  trails.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  th^  settlers  in  the  Mohawk  region  and  the  country  south  of  it 
during  a  greater  portion  of  the  war. 

In  May  (1778)  Brant  desolated  Springfield,  at  the  head  of  Otsego 
Lake,  ten  miles  from  Cherry  Valley.  Every  house  was  laid  in  ashes. 
At  the  beginning  of  June  he  was  in  the  Schoharie  Valley  with  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Indian  followers,  and  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Cobleskill  he  had  a  severe  encounter  with  some  regulars  and  militia  com* 
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manded  by  Captains  Brown  and  Patrick.  Twenty-two  of  the  Repub- 
licans were  killed  and  several  were  wounded.  The  houses  in  that  region 
were  plundered  and  burnt.  A  month  later  the  terrible  tragedy  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley  (to  be  noticed  presently)  occurred. 

The  Johnsons  and  their  Tory  followers  were  the  allies  of  t4ie  barbarians 
in  their  bloody  work  south  of  the  Mohawk  River.  The  most  saviigo  of 
these  Tories  was  Walter  N.  Butler,  son  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  who 
was  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  iiis  father's  Rangers  and  had  joined 
Brant.  The  latter,  who  was  hnmane  and  even  generous  toward  women 
and  children  placed  at  his  mercy,*  detested  young  Butler  for  his 
cruelties,  and  at  first  refused  to  serve  with  him.  The  matter  was  iinally 
adjusted,  and  at  near  the  middle  of  Novcmlier  (177S),  during  a  hravy 
storm  of  sleet,  the  two  leaders  and  their  followers  fell  upon  Cherry 
Valley,  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  settlement  <hi  the  head-waters 
of  the  Susquehanna  River,  in  New  York. 

A  fort  had  been  erected  at  Chen*y  Valley  around  a  church  by  order  of 
Lafayette,  and  was  garrisoned  by  some  Continental  troojis  com  iianded 
by  Colonel  Ichabod  Alden.  lie  was  forewarned  by  reports  of  approach- 
ing danger,  but  would  not  believe  the  messengei-s.  He  wns  therefore 
unprepared  for  an  attack  when,  early  in  the  morning  of  November  1  Ith, 
snow,  rain,  and  hail  falling  copiously,  the  motley  hosts  of  Brant  and 
Butler  burst  upon  the  settlement.  They  murdered,  ])lundercHl,  and 
destroyed  without  stint.  Butler  was  the  arch-fiend  on  that  occasinn, 
and  would  listen  to  no  appeals  from  Brant  for  mercy  to  their  victinn*. 

The  invaders  first  entered  the  house  of  Mr.  Wells,  whose  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  the  venerable  minister,  Mr.  Dunlap.  They  nnispacred  the 
whole  family.  Only  his  son  John,  afterward  the  eminent  lawyer  of 
New  York,  who  was  then  at  school  in  Schenectady,  was  eaved.  The 
family  consisted  of  Mf.  Wells,  his  wife  and  four  children,  his  mother, 
brother,  sister,  and  three  servants.  Colonel  Alden,  who  was  in  the 
house  at  the  time,  was  tomahawked  and  scalped.  The  savages  then 
rushed  to  the  dwelling  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dunlap  and  slew  his  wife  before  his 


*  Many  instances  of  Brant's  humanity  arc  related.  Wlien,  in  1780,  he  aiul  h«ir  John 
Johnson  desolated  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  valleyH  un  infant  won  caiTkil  otT.  The 
frantic  mother  pursued,  but  could  not  recover  her  balw.  A  day  or  two  afterward 
General  Van  Rensselaer,  in  command  of  Fort  Hunter,  R-ceivwl  a  visit  from  a  youiii^ 
Indian  bearing  the  infant  in  his  arms,  and  a  letter  from  Brant,  who  wrott; :  "  Siit :  I 
send  you  by  one  of  my  ninners  the  child  which  he  will  cieliver,  that  you  may  know  that 
whatever  others  may  do,  /do  not  make  war  uptm  women  and  children.  I  am  sorry  t»i 
say  that  I  have  those  enga^^l  with  me  who  are  more  Kavuge  than  the  savairc**  them- 
selves. "     He  named  the  Butlers  and  otliers. 
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eyes.  His  own  life  and  tliat  of  his  daughter  were  saved  by  the  inter- 
pofiition  of  a  Mohawk  chief.* 

Thirty- two  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cherry  Valley,  mostly  women  and 
children,  were  murdered  ;  also  sixteen  soldiers  of  the  garrison  there. 
Nearly  forty  men,  women,  and  children  were  led  away  captives,  march- 
ing down  the  valley  that  night  in  the  cold  storm,  huddled  together,  half 
naked,  with  no  shelter  but  the  leafless  trees,  ^nd  no  resting-place  but  the 
cold,  wet  ground. t  With  the  destruction  of  Clierry  Valley  all  hostile 
movements  ceased  in  Tryon  County,  and  were  not  resumed  until  the 
following  spring. 

A  few  months  before  this  event  the  dreadful  tragedy  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley  occurred,  in  which  the  diief  actors  were  Tories  and  Iroquois 
Indians  from  New  York.  That  valley  is  a  beautiful  and  picturesque 
region  of  VonnHylvania,  lying  between  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  and 
watered  by  the  Susquehanna  liiver,  which  flows  through  it.  Its  inhab- 
itants were  mostly  from  Connecticut.  At  the  close  of  June  (177S) 
Colonel  »lohn  Hn tier,  with  over  a  thousand  Tories  and  Indians,  entered 
the  valley  from  the  north  and  made  his  headquarters  at  the  house  of 
Wintenno(»t,  u  Tory,  lie  had  been  guided  by  some  Tories  of  the  valley, 
who  had  joined  them.  Butler  had  captured  a  little  fort  in  the  upi)er 
part  4jf  the  valley. 


*  Uiifohitimtcly,  Bniiit  ww  not  iii  chief  comnmml  of  the  cx]XKlitiou.  Walter  Butler 
WiiH  the  coinnmiHler.  Hnint  did  idl  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  innocent 
1)KkmI.  On  the  nuiniin;;  t>f  the  atltu-k  lie  left  the  IndiaiM  and  endeavored  to  reach  the 
faniilieM  of  iMr.  WcIIm,  Mr.  Dunlup,  and  others,  to  j^ive  them  warning,  but  could  not  do 
it  in  time.  He  entered  dwelliii;!><  to  •^ive  the  women  wnrning.  In  one  the  woman 
enguj^eil  in  housi'liold  duties  replieil  to  his  advi(f  to  fly  to  M)me  place  of  safety  :  "  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  kiii;r,  and  the  Indians  won't  hurt  me." 

*'  That  plea  will  not  sjive  you."  Bmnt  replieil. 

*'  Then'  is  tmv,  .losepli  Bnuit."  said  the  woman  ;  **  he  will  protect  me." 

"1  am  .losi'ph  Bnuil.  hut  I  have  not  the  command,  and  I  may  not  be  able  to  save 
you,"  he  n-plii-il. 

At  that  mtmient  he  saw  the  Heneeas  appnnu-hin;;.  "Get  hito  bed  quick,"  he  said, 
"  and  fei^jn  yoursc'If  sick." 

The  woman  did  so.  nn<l  so  he  s:ive<l  her.  Then  he  gave  a  shrill  signal,  which  mlKed 
the  Mohawks,  when  he  din-cMcil  them  to  paint  his  mark  upon  tlie  woman  and  her 
children. 

"  Ytai  nn*.  now  prolMd)Iy  wife."  .said  Bmnt.  an<l  de|mrted. 

f  Among  the  captives  wen*  the  wife  and  four  chihiren  of  Colonel  Samuel  Campbell. 
whos<>  house  had  U-en  ftirlirte<l.  He  was  aiisent  at  the  time,  anil  on  his  return  he  found 
his  pn>p<'rty  laid  waste  and  his  family  carrietl  into  captivity.  They  were  taken  through 
the  wildj-rni'ss  to  Fort  Niapinu  They  were  treatetl  kindly  by  the  Senecas,  and  wen* 
held  as  hoslasres  for  the  safely  and  eNchang(>  of  the  family  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  M'ho 
were  then  in  the  custislv  of  the  Conunittiv  of  Safety  at  Allmny. 
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The  whole  military  foroe  to  oppose  this  inTasioQ  Was  composed  of  a 
small  company  of  regulurs  and  a  few  militia.  When  the  alarm  was 
given  the  whole  population  flew  to  arms.  Aged  men,  boys,  and  even 
women  sei^  snoh  weapons  as  were  at  hand  and  joined  the  soldiery. 
Colonel  Zebnlbn  Butler,  an  officer  of  the  Continental  Army,'  happened  to 
be.at  home,  and  by  common  consent  he  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  defenders.  Forty  Fort,  a  short  distance  above  Wilkesbarre,  was 
the  place  of  general  rendezvoufi,  and  in  it  were  gathered  the  women  and 
children  of  the  valley. 

On  Jnly  3d  Colonel  Butler  led  his  little  band  of  patriots — citizens  and 
soldiers — to  attempt  a  surprise  of  the  camp  of  the  invaders  at  Winter- 
moot's.  The  latter,  informed  of  the  movement,  wore  ready  to  receive 
them.  The  Tories  formed  the  right  of  the  line  of  the  intruders,  resting 
on  the  river  ;  the  Indians,  led  by  Gi-en-gwa-tah,  a  Seneca  chief,*  were 
on  the  left  on  a  line  that  extended  to  a  swamp  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. Upon  the  latter  the  defenders  struck  the  first  blow,  when  a 
genedd  battle  ensued.  For  half  an  honr  rt  raged  furiously,  when,  just 
as  the  Indians  were  about  to  give  way,  a  mistaken  order  caused  the 
Bispublicans  to  retreat  in  mnch  confusion.  The  infuriated  barbarians 
sprang  forward  like  wounded  tigers  and  gave  no  quarter.  The  patriots 
were  slaughtered  by  scores.  Only  a  few  of  them  escaped  to  the  moun- 
tains and  were  saved.  In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  battle  began  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  scalps  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Seneca  braves. 
•  Terror  now  reigned  at  Forty  Fort,  to  which  the  women  and  children 
had  fled.  They  had  heard  the  fearful  yells  of  triumph  of  the  Indians. 
Colonel  Dennison,  who  had  reached  the  valley  that  morning,  liad  escaped 
to  the  fort  and  prepared  to  defend  its  inmates  to  the  last  extremity. 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  had  reached  Wilkesbarre  fort  in  safety. 

*  The  earlier  hiatorians  of  this  event  asserted  (and  believed)  that  Brant  and  the  Mohawks 
were  the  chief  actors  in  this  dreadful  tragedy.  Brant  denied  it,  but  the  testimony  of 
histoiy  was  against  him.  Campbell,  in  his  poem,  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  published  in 
1809,  misled  by  the  historians,  makes  an  Oneida  chief  say  : 

"  *Gaiiiit  Brant  hinwelf  I  went  to  battle  forth ; 
Aocaned  Brant  I  he  left,  of  all  my  tribe, 
Nor  nun,  nor  child,  nor  thfaig  of  living  Urth— 
No !  not  the  dog  that  watched  my  hooMhold  hearth 
fcciped  that  night  of  blood  npon  the  phitna." 

In  1828  John  Brant,  son  of  the  chief,  being  in  England,  opened  a  correspondence  with 
Campbell  on  the  subject  of  the  injustloe  done  to  his  father.in  the  poem.  Partial  Justice 
was  accorded  in  the  next  edition  of  **  Gertrude  of  Wyoming."  The  poet,  after  noting 
in  a  note  the  proofs  of  error  which  had  been  furnished  him,  said  :  "  The  name  of  Brant, 
therefore,  remains  in  my  poem  a  pure  and  declared  character  of  Action."  He  did  not 
alter  the  poem,  however,  and  so  it  remains. 
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Darkness  pnt  an  end  to  rtie  conflict,  but  increased  the  horrors  of  the 
scene.  Prieonere  were  tortured  and  murdered.  Sixteen  of  thetn  were 
arranged  around  a  low  rock,  and  wliile  held  hj  strong  men  were  nearly 
all  mnrdered  by  a  tomahawk  and  club  used  alternately  by  a  half-blood 
woman  called  Qneen  Esther.  Two  of  them  threw  oS  the  barbarianB  who 
held  them  and  eecaped  to  the  monntains. 

On  the  following  morning  Forty  Fort  was  surrendered.  Colonel  John 
Butler  promised  the  inmatee  protection  of  their  persons  and  property, 
and  they  went  back  to  their  homes  ;  bat  so  soon  as  the  Tory  ieador  left 
tlie  valley  the  Indians  wljo  lingered  spread  over  the  plain,  and  with 
torch,  tomahawk,  and  seal  ping- knife  soon  made  it  an  absolute  desolation. 
Scarcely  a  dwelling  or  an 
outbuilding  was  luft  nncon- 
samed.  Not  a  field  of  grain 
was  left  .standing  ;  not  a 
life  was  spared  which  the 
barbarians  could  reach.  The 
inhabitants  wlio  had  not  fled 
during  the  previous  night 
were  slaughtered  or  nar- 
rowly escaped.  Those  wiio 
departed  made  their  way 
toward  Connecticut.  Many 
perished  in  the  great  swamp 
on  Poeono  Mountains,  ever 
since  known  as  ''  The 
Shades  of  Dealh." 

The  details  of  the  deeo- 
iNDiAN  WAR  iMPLBMBNTB.  latiou  of  the  beautifnl  Wy. 

oming  Valley  and  of  (he 
horrors  of  the  flight  of  the  survivors  of  the  massacre  form  one  of  the 
darkest  chapters  in  human  history.  The  British  secretary  for  the  colonies 
(Lord  George  Germaine)  praised  tlie  barbarians  for  their  prowess  and 
humanity,  and  resolved  to  direct  a  succession  of  similar  raids  upon  the 
frontiers,  and  to  devastate  the  older  American  settlements.  "After- 
ward among  the  eitraordinariea  of  the  army,"  said  a  bishop  in  the  [louse 
of  Lords,  "  was  an  order  for  scalping. knives." 

Very  important  events  outside  of  tiie  State  of  New  Turk  occurred 
during  the  year  17T8.  In  general  interest  the  most  important  was  the 
arrival,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  of  the  cheering  news  that  a  treaty  of 
alliance  between  Franco  and  the  United  States  had  been  signed  at  Paris 
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on  February  6th.  The  glad  tidings  greatly  inspirited  the  Americans. 
Almost  simultaneously  appeared  a  gleam  of  hope  emanating  from  the 
British  throne  and  Parliament.  The  general  failure  of  the  campaign  of 
1777,  ending  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne's  army,  made  the  English 
people  and  a  powerful  minority  in  Parliament  clamorous  for  peace. 
Commissioners  were  sent  to  America  to  attempt  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. They  were  authorized  to  treat  with  Congress  as  a  competent 
body  ;  but  the  conciliatory  measures  they  were  empowered  to  agree  to 
did  not  include  a  proposition  for  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
Their  mission  was  therefore  a  failure. 

The  English  ministry,  regarding  the  alliance  with  France  as  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  that  country,  felt  much  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  their  army  at  Philadelphia  and  their  navy  on  the  Dela- 
ware River,  especially  when  informed  that  the  French  were  fitting  out  a 
fleet  for  American  waters.  Orders  were  sent  to  Howe  to  evacuate  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  his  brother  (the  admiral)  to  leave  the  Delaware  and  pro- 
ceed to  Xew  York.  The  land  and  naval  forces  were  ordered  to  concen- 
trate there.  The  French  Government  sent  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and 
four  frigates,  nnder  the  Count  d'Estaing,  to  blockade  the  British  fleet  on 
the  Delaware.  The  latter  had  escaped  to  sea  a  few  days  before  the 
arrival  of  D'Estaing  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  found  safety  on  the 
waters  of  Amboy  or  Karitan  Bay,  into  which  the  heavy  French  vessels 
could  not  enter. 

General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  succeeded  General  Sir  William  Howe 
in  command  of  the  army  at  Philadelphia  when  the  order  came  for  the 
evacuation  of  that  city.  He  instantly  obeyed  the  order,  and  on  June 
18th  (1778)  passed  the  Delaware  with  eleven  thousand  troops,  and 
attempted  a  flight  across  New  Jersey  to  New  York  by  way  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Amboy.  His  design  was  frustrated  by  Washington, 
who  left  Valley  Forge  with  a  renovated  army  stronger  in  numbers  than 
that  of  his  foe,  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  compelled  Clinton  to  turn  his 
face  toward  Sandy  Hook. 

Washington  pushed  on  vigorously  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  army. 
He  overtook  the  British  near  Monmouth  Court-House,  and  there  a 
sanguinary  battle  was  fought  on  Sunday,  June  28th — an  exceedingly  hot 
day.  Darkness  ended  the  conflict  without  any  decisive  result.  The 
Americans  slept  on  their  arms,  determined  to  renew  the  struggle  the 
next  morning  ;  but  Clinton  stole  away  silently  in  the  darkness  at  mid- 
night unobserved  by  the  wearied  Americans,  reached  Sandy  Hook  in 
safety,  and  proceeded  to  New  York  by  water.  Washington  did  not 
pursue.     He  marched  to  the  Hudson  River,  crossed  into  Westchester 
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County,  remained  there  until  the  autumn,  and  then  recrosaed  into  New 
Jersey,  and  made  his  winter  quarters  at  Middlebrook,  on  the  Raritan. 
Clinton  lost  about  six  hundred  men  by  desertion  during  his  flight  across 
New  Jersey. 

At  this  time  the  British  were  in  possession  of  Rhode  Island.  At  the 
request  of  Washington,  D'Estaing  proceeded  to  Newport  to  assist  Gen- 
erals Sullivan  and  Lafayette  in  driving  them  from  the  island.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet  the  Americans  crossed  over  from  the  main  to  Rhode 
Island  and  pressed  on  toward  the  British  camp.  At  that  moment  Howe, 
with  a  strongly  re-enforced  fleet,  appeared.  D'Estaing  went  out  to  meet 
him.  A  terrible  storm  dispersed  and  shattered  both  fleets.  The  French 
vessels  hastened  to  Boston  for  repairs,  leaving  the  Americans,  who  had 
been  promised  four  thousand  troops  from  the  Gallic  ships,  in  a  perilous 
situation.  They  fell  back  to  the  northern  end  of  the  island  pursued  by 
the  British.  A  severe  battle  was  fought  upon  Quaker  Hill  (August 
29th),  in  which  the  Americans  were  victorious.  The  next  morning  the 
latter  withdrew  to  the  main,  leaving  the  British  still  in  possession  of  Rhode 
Island  ;  but  they  were  in  the  real  position  of  prisoners.  Such  also  was 
their  position  at  New  York  until  D'Estaing  sailed  for  the  West  Indies 
late  in  the  autumn,  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  two  thousand  troops, 
under  Colonel  Campbell,  to  invade  Georgia,  then  the  weakest  member  of 
the  Confederacy.  After  some  resistance  the  British  took  possession  of 
Savannah,  and  it  became  the  headquarters  of  the  British  army  in  the 
South  for  some  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Sir  Henrt  Clinton*  was  in  command  of  a  force  of  07er  sixteen 
thousand  men  in  the  spring  of  1779,  yet  liis  instructions  confined  him  to 
a  predatory  warfare  upon  the  coasts.  In  Maya  squadron  commanded 
by  Sir  George  Collier  conveyed  transports  and  galleys  bearing  twenty- 
five  hundred  troops,  under  General  Matthews,  to  the  watera  in  South- 
eastern Virginia.  The  commanders  sent  out  parties  against  Norfolk  and 
other  places  on  the  Elizabeth  River  and  tlie  neighborhood,  to  seize  or 
destroy  an  immense  quantity  of  naval  and  military  stores  and  other  prop- 
erty gathered  there.  That  whole  region  was  ravaged  and  made  a  scene 
of  plunder  and  confiagration.  Soon  afterward  these  forces  appeared  at 
New  York  to  join  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  an  expedition  up  the  Hudson 
River. 

After  the  capture  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  in  the  Highlands, 
West  Point  and  Constitution  Island  opposite  were  strengthened  by  foiti- 
fications,  and  forts  were  erected  upon  Stony  Point  and  Verplanck's 
Point  opposite,  a  few  miles  below  the  Highlands.  Fort  Fayette,  upon 
Verplanck's  Point,  was  completed  in  the  early  summer  of  1779,  but  that 
on  Stony  Point  was  then  unfinished.  These  forts  were  to  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  protecting  the  King's  Ferry,  on  the  Hudson,  the  most 
direct  and  convenient  communication  between  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  and  of  disputing  the  passage  of  British  vessels  through  the  High- 
lands. 

At  the  close  of  May,  Collier's  vessels,  seventy  in  number,  great  and 
small  (and  one  hundred  and  fifty  fiat-boats),  bore  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
a  land  force,  under  General  Yaughan,  up  the  Hudson,  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  the  two  posts  last  mentioned.  The  troops  were  landed  before 
dawn  on  May  31st,  a  part  of  them,  under  Yaughan,  a  few  miles  below 
Verplanck's  Point,  and  the  remainder,  led  by  the  baronet,  a  little  below 
Stony  Point.     The  handful  of  men  at  the  latter  place  set  tire  to  the 


*  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  a  son  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Clinton,  colonial  Governor  of 
New  York,  and  bom  in  1738.  He  died  in  1795.  He  entered  the  army  when  quite 
young,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1775,  when  he  was  sent  to  America  with 
Howe  and  Burgoyne.  He  was  active  during  the  war  with  the  American  colonies  until 
1782,  when  he  returned  to  England.  He  had  succeeded  Sir  William  Howe  as  com- 
tnander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America  in  1778. 
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block-house  tliere,  abandoned  the  unfinished  fort,  and  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains. Heavy  artillery  was  dragged  to  the  crest  of  the  rocky  promontory 
and  turned  upon  Fort  Fayette,  while  Vaughan's  troops  and  the  vessels 
joined  in  an  attack  upon  that  post.  The  little  garrison  of  seventy  men 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  Sir  Henry  garrisoned  both  posts,  and  pn*- 
ceeded  to  finish,  arm,  and  man  the  fort  at  Stony  Point. 

Meanwhile  Washington,  believing  Sir  Henry's  object  to  be  the  seizure 
of  the  Highland  forts,  had  advanced  his  army  toward  the  river  moun- 
tains, and  made  his  headquarters  at  New  Windsor,  above  the  Highlands. 
This  movement  checked  Sir  Henry's  designs.  He  soon  returned  to 
New  York,  and  sent  Collier's  vessels  on  a  marauding  expedition  to  the 
shores  of  Connecticut.  They  bore  about  twenty-five  hundred  British 
and  Hessian  (as  the  Germans  were  called)  marauders,  commanded  by  ex- 
Governor  Tryon,  who  seemed  to  find  the  errand  congenial  to  liis  nature 
He  made  the  Hessians  his  incendiaries  and  executors  of  his  most  cruel 
work. 

The  expedition  left  New  York  on  the  night  of  July  3d  (1779),  and  in 
the  space  of  a  week  laid  waste  and  carried  away  a  vast  amount  of  private 
property,  and  cruelly  abused  the  inhabitants.  They  plundered  New 
Haven  on  the  5th  ;  laid  East  Haven  in  ashes  on  the  6th  ;  destroyed 
Fairfield  by  fire  on  the  8th,  and  plundered  and  burned  Norwalk  on  the 
12th.  The  soldiers  were  given  free  license  to  abuse  and  oppress  the 
defenceless  inhabitantis.  While  Norwalk  was  in  fiames  Tryon  sat  in  h 
rocking-chair  upon  a  hill  in  the  neighborhood,  a  delighted  spectator  of 
the  ruin  wrought  by  his  orders.  In  allusion  to  this  and  kindred  expedi- 
tions Trumbull,  in  his  *^  McFingal,"  makes  Malcolm  say  : 

"  Bc'hold  !  like  whelp  of  British  lion, 
Our  warriors,  CliDtou,  Vaughan,  and  Tryon, 
March  forth  with  patriotic  joy 
To  ravioli,  plunder,  and  destroy. 
Great  gencnils,  foremost  in  their  nation. 
The  journeymen  of  Desolation, 
Like  Samson's  foxes,  each  assails, 
Let  loose  with  firebrands  in  their  tails, 
And  spread  destruction  more  forlorn 
Than  they  among  Philistines'  corn." 

The  British  finished,  armed,  and  garrisoned  the  fort  on  Stony  Point 
early  in  July.  The  Americans  resolved  to  capture  it.  The  impetuous 
General  Wayne  *  was  then  in  command  of  some  infantry  in  the  High- 


*  Anthony  Wayne  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Penn.,  January  1st,  lT4o  :  diwl  nt 
Prewjue  Isle  (now  Erie),  Penn.,  December  15th,  1796.     His  father  was  conmmnder  of  a 
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kiida.  lie  proposed  to  surprise  tlio  garrisuii  itnd  tiiku  tlic  fm-t  liy  stonii. 
"  Can  you  do  it  C  asktid  Waeliington. 

"  I'll  i-toriii  hell  if  you'll  plan  it,"  said  Wnyiie. 

Washington  gave  him    pennieelon    to   nndertako   Stony   Foiiit  tirst. 
Leading  a  few  hundred  men  Becretiy  tlirough  ii  mountain  ^wv,  Wnyne 
was  within  half  a  mile  of  the  rocky 
promontory  on  the  evening  of  July 
15tli.      They   stealthily   approHched 
the  only  accessihlo  way  to  the  fort, 
across  a  niarehy  strait  hy  a  narrow 
causeway  in  the  rear.    They  reached 
that  point  at  midnight.     After  pass- 
ing the  causeway  tlio  little  force  was 
divided  into  two  coluTniis  to   make 
the  attiu-k  at  different  points.    With      '  : 
loaded  nniskets  und  ti.iuil   hayonets  ; 

they  iiinrchcd  wp  to  the  ultack,  pre- 
ceded hy  a  ■'  forlorn  hope"  of  picked 
men  to  make  openings  In  an  abatis 
at  designated  points  of  aseanlt. 

The  asiiailaiits  had  nearly  reached 
the  abut'.''  hefore  they  were  discov- 
ered.    The   nlarined  sentinels  firoil  <.EKKii,vr,  .*ntiii>nv     ,\  , 
their    imiskir.-,,    when    the    slartle.1 

garrison  Hew  to  iirnis.  The  stillnes*  of  that  hot  euinincr  nijrlit  wiis  Mid- 
denly  broken  hy  tlio  rattle  of  musketry  and  tho  roar  of  <tiiiiiionH  from  the 
ramparts.  In  the  face  of  a  terrible  tempest  of  bullets  iind  grii|if-«hot  tlie 
assailants  forced  their  way  Into  the  fort  at  the  point  of  the  hiiyonet. 
Wnync,  who  led  one  of  the  divisions  in  person,  had  heeti  l)roiiglit  to  his 
knees  by  a  stunning  blow  from  a  musket-bali  that  gnixed  his  head. 

squadron  of  dragoons  udiIlt  WiUiHin  HI.  uf  Englanil  Ht  Uiu  Initllu  (if  tliu  Boync.  Aflcr 
his  nurriagi?  Antliunj  became  a  fanner  auil  a  surveyor.  Ht  wwt  n  nuiiibiT  uf  llic  Pi'iin. 
Bj-lvaQia  LegUlature  In  1774-73  ;  became  a  colonel  in  llic  Conlinenbtl  urmy  In  1T76  ;  wiiit 
with  lib  rugimval  to  Ciuada  la  tliat  year  :  wus  woundul  in  batllu,  uial  tiirty  In  1777  «>u 
commiMicin«l  a  brigadier.  He  was  in  tlie  balllc  ot  Bnuidj-wine,  6e|Hi'mbiT  lllli.  1776. 
and  a  few  iiiglKs  afterward  liLs  ramp,  near  llie  Pnoll  Tavi'm,  on  the  rrnul  bi'lWL'ca  Pliila- 
delphia  and  Lancaalei,  irsa  assailed  by  a  British  force,  snd  many  of  IiJh  men  were  alaln. 
He  was  in  the  battks  of  Oermaniown  and  Monmoulb,  and  he  captured  Stony  Point,  on 
the  Hudson,  in  July,  177B.  Wayne  did  admirable  service  In  the  Southern  States  during 
the  remaioder  of  the  war.  In  1793  he  became  general-ln-chlef  of  the  armlce  at  the  Uuited 
Stalei.  He  brought  the  Indians  ia  (be  North-west  lo  [leacef  ul  relations,  and  was  stationed 
ui  Prc«]nc  Isle  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Brave  almoet  lo  raahnen,  be  recelvad  the  title 
(if  "  llftil  Anihony." 
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Believing  liiinself  mortally  wounded,  he  exclaimed  :  '^  March  on  ! 
Carry  me  into  the  fort,  for  I  will  die  at  the  head  of  my  column. ''  He 
Boon  recovered,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington : 

'^  The  fort  and  garrison,  with  General  Johnston,  are  ours.  Our 
officers  and  men  behaved  like  men  determined  to  be  free."  Wayne  also 
wrote  in  a  subsequent  despatch  :  ^^  The  humanity  of  our  brave  soldiers. 


.^^.^, 


^^r^^=^^ 


^■-r?- 


FAC-KFMII.K  OF  M'AYNK'S  DESPATCH. 


who  scorned  to  take  the  lives  of  a  vanquished  foe  when  calling  i\iT 
mercy,  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  them,  and  account^  for  the  few  «>f 
the  enemy  killed  on  the  occasion." 

Johnston,  the  commander  of  the  fort,  and  five  hundred  and  forty - 
three  men  were  made  prisoners.  Ilo  had  sixty-three  killed.  The 
Americans  lost  one  hnndred  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  Jlritisli 
shipping  lying  in  the  river  near  by  slipped  their  cables  and  moved  down 
the  stream.     The  Americans  attempted  to  capture  Fort  Fayette,  but 
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fsiiled.  Unable  to  liold  and  gairiBOU  the  fort  in  Stony  Point,  they 
removed  the  heavy  ordnance  and  stores  to  West  Point  and  abandoned 
tiie  poet.     The  British  repossessed  it  a  few  days  afterward. 

The  terrible  atrocities  of  bands  of  the  Six  Nations  in  1778  around  the 
head-waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  their  vicinity  and  in  the  valley  of 
Wyoming  impelled  the  Americans  to  the  exercise  of  vengeance  against 
them  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  All  of  these  nations,  excepting  the 
Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  had  been  won  over  to  tlie  side  of  the  crown  by 
British  emissaries  among  them,  employed  by  the  Johnson  family,  and 
the  task  of  chastising  them  would  be  hard  and  perilous.  A  (piostion  of 
life  or  death  of  the  frontier  settlements  was  involved,  and  the  people  did 
not  hesitate.  Tliey  cheerfully  joined  in  an  expedition  to  penetrate  the 
lieart  of  the  Iroquois  country,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  desolation  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  conquering  and  securing  peace  by  the  force  of  terror. 

In  the  spring  of  1779  some  preliminary  movements  to  this  end  were 
undertaken.  The  first  was  against  the  Onoiubigiis.  Between  five  and 
six  hundred  troops,  led  by  Colonels  Goo^5e  Van  Sehaick  and  Marinus 
"Willett,  left  Fort  Schuyler  on  April  19th,  and  penetrated  the  heart  of 
the  Onondaga  nation  south  of  (present)  Syracuse.  They  took  the  bar- 
barians by  surprise,  destroyed  three  of  their  villages,  burned  their  pro- 
visions, and  slaughtered  their  live-stock.  It  was  an  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion, for  it  exasperated  the  Indians  and  did  not  spread  terror  among 
them,  as  was  anticipated.  Three  hundred  Onondaga  braves  were  imme- 
diately sent  out  upon  the  war-path  charged  with  the  vengeance  of  the 
nation.  They  spread  terror  and  desolation  far  and  near  in  conjunction 
with  other  members  of  the  Confederacy.  They  puslied  southward  to 
the  watera  of  the  Delaware  and  the  borders  of  Ulster  County. 

On  the  night  of  July  19th,  Brant,  with  sixty  Mohawks  and  a  band  of 
Tories  disguised  as  Indians,  fell  upon  the  settlement  of  Minisink,  on  the 
Neversink  Kiver,  in  the  western  part  of  Orange  County,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Shawangunk  Mountains.  They  destroyed  the  growing  crops,  burned 
the  church  and  ten  houses,  mills,  and  bams  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
retired  with  considerable  plunder  without  attempting  further  violence. 

When  Colonel  Tusten,  at  Goshen,  heard  of  this  raid  he  hastened  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  (many  of  them  volunteers)  to  the  scene  of 
desolation.  They  held  a  council,  when  it  was  concluded  to  pursue  the 
marauders.  Colonel  Hathom  had  arrived  with  a  few  recruits,  and  took 
command  of  the  pursuing  party.  They  overtook  the  main  body  of  them 
near  the  mouth  of  Lackawaxen  Creek  (July  22d),  when  Brant  by  a  quick 
movement  threw  his  force  in  liathom's  rear,  placing  the  republicans  in 
an  ambueh.     More  than  fifty  men  were  separated  from  the  main  body, 
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leaving  tlic  remainder  to  Biiatnin  the  eliock  nf  a  fiirioiia  Attack.  A  Hc-veve 
conflict  L'hsiied,  lusting  from  eleven  o'clnck  in  tlie  morning  nntil  !iniisut. 
The  rcpnblicans  wore  lieatcn,  anil  wero  niiirUered  nftor  IJii'v  were  niiiilc 
prisoners.  Only  tliirtv  ..f 
tlie  nearly  tlireo  Imnllrcil 
]>nr6iiura  snrvivc*!  to  tell 
tlie  fill!  Btory  of  the  iiiiiBi!;i- 
cre.  Forty-three  yejii-s  af- 
■  terward  the  citizens  of 
^*rilngc  f.Vmnty  eansefl  the 
iKJtu'H  of  the  \h<iii  te  lie 
gathered  iiiid  Iniried  near 
the  i-entrc  of  the  Green  iii 
the  viilagc  of  Goc^hen,  nml 
over  (licin  ;i  neat  white 
marble  moiiiimeiit  was 
erectcJ,  hearing  the  nameri 
oftheslain.  A  more  elegant 
monnnient  commeniorative 
of  tlio  event  was  erected  hy 
oi'der  of  tlie  snpervisors  of 
Orange  Coimty  in  1862.  It 
waa  t^e  gift  of  the  late  Dr. 

«..NiyENT   AT   IIOHIKN,  JJ      JJ^    (.^^ 

A  moro  [wwerful  iuetrn- 
ment  for  the  eliiMtisenient  of  tlie  otfcnding  Troqnois  was  formed  in  the 
summer  of  1 71'-*.     General  Wasliingtoii  placed  Gonerai  John  Sullivan  * 

•  Jnliii  Itullivnii  >v>ii  Ixirn  nl  Ri'nvii'k.  Mr,.  F<>t>riinri-  ITtli.  1740  ;  diiil  Hi  Durliam. 
N.  ir.,Jiiiiiiiiry23a.  17U.1  Ilf  was  n  lawyer,  n  mtmbiT  of  tin- tirst  Contincolal  Congrpss. 
iiml  ill  l>ii ['IiiIkt.  IT74,  uilli  Jotiii  Luiipilou.  Jul  a  )>utriot  force  UKuini:!  Port  William  and 
Mnty.  at  I'i>r[-<iiioiiIli.  N.  H.,  hihI  took  troin  it  one  liundred  Uim-Li  of  guuponder.  Htiovn 
niiiiimiN,  1IIIIII}'  '-lUiill-aniis  and  hIotc*.  In  June,  1TT3,  Sullivan  v,-iim  iijipoinlnl  iinc  of  llie 
f<iir  liKKailiiT-p'iii'nil-Kit  llit  Cuiilincnial  arttiy  :  cumnmnilcd  a  ponion  of  tin-  iroops  lliitl 
lii'Hii''rul  BuKlmi.  anil  afiiT  llu-  cvaciiallon.  in  tliu  siiriiig  nf  IT7S.  hi  uvnl  willi  irooiB  tn 
n'-cnfortv  iliu  ]Biiriiit  army  In  Cnnmla.  On  the  dnilli  of  GiTicml  Tlioinaa  tluTt  lie  look 
IIh^  iMlnnuuiil  lit  llii'  urniy  ;  i<kilful1r  cRu'Uil  a  n.'ln.'iil  from  that  iirovliin^ :  was  nuute 
priwiiiiT  in  till)  Imtllc  nn  Long  iKlnnd  in  Ailj^isl ;  wiik  i'\('liHii^-d,  jod  joined  WnBliiu^on 
in  Wmlfilii'iiliT  Coiinly ;  did  gooil  wn-ire  in  llic  luiUlit  at  Trenlmi  and  Princeton,  al 
nmiidyn-inu  iiitil  QiTmnntrmn,  niul  in  Hliodv  Iidnnd.  Atli-r  Ids  txpedilion  afainrt  (hi.- 
Incliani  in  llu'  Kliite  ci(  New  York  lie  left  Ilic  army  on  nrnnuut  of  shattered  lienltU,  and 
liMik  n  «nit  in  t'on;.Tf».  Inte  in  17W).  Hu  waa  atlomey-gpui'ml  of  Xew  Hampsliire  from 
17H3  lu  17^,  iind  jm-idiin  of  tliat  comnionweaiUi  from  17HB  to  t7«0.  From  tlic  latter 
dati!  iiinil  Ills  deulli  liu  was  UnilLil  Slutes  Judfe-e  of  Xew  H«nii)s1iire. 
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in  command  of  a  force  of  Continental  soldiers  gathered  in  tlie  Wyoming 
Yalley,  where  the  liorribie  inAssacre  occnrred  the  previonn  year.  He  was 
inrtrncted  to  ]>enotrate  the  lieart  of  tlie  IroquoiH  country  anii  desolate  it. 

Snllivan  left  the  valley  with  tlirne  thonaand  men  at  tlie  close  of  July, 
marched  np  the  Snsfinehanna  River,    and  arrived  nt  Tioga  Point  on 
Anffiiat   22d.     There   lie  was  joined  l>y  General  Jainea  Clinton  witli 
nboiit  sixteen    hundred    men,  who  came  down    from    CHnajoliarie,  on 
the  llohawk   Itivcr,    hy  way  of   Otsego  Lake,  debarking  on  tlie  site 
of  Cooperstown.     The  eomhined 
forces  nnmbered  abont  five  thon- 
sand.  consisting  of  the  brigades  of 
Generals  Clinton,  Hand,  Maxwell, 
and  Poor,  with  Proctor's  artille- 
i'3'  and   a  corps  of  rittemen.     So 
tardily  had  the  expedition  moved 
that   the   British    authorities  had 
time  to  send  regulars  and  Tories 
from  Canada  and  Ifiagara  to  assist 
the  Indians  in  opposing  it. 

Marching  np  the  eastern  bank  ■ 

of  the  Chemnng  River  on  the 
morning  of  August  29th,  the 
invaders  destroyed  the  growing 
crops,  and  at  length  encountered 
a  force  of  regulars,  Tories,  and  ' 

Indians,  strongly  fortified,  not  far 

from  the  site  of  (present)  Elmira.  The  Indians  were  commanded 
by  Brant,  and  the  remainder  by  Sir  John  Johuson,*  the  Butlers,  and 
Captain  McDonald.  A  fierce  engagement  ensued,  and  it  was  long 
doubtful  which  party  would  win  the  laurels  of  victoiy.  It  wss  finally 
decided  for  Sullivan  when  Prootor's  artillerywas  brought  into  play  and 
dispersed  the  terrified  barbarians.  The  invading  army  rested  on  the 
battle-ground  that  uigfat,  and  the  nest  morning  poshed  on  in  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives. 

That  pursuit  was  quick  and  distremDg.     The  army  after  a  perilous 

*  sir  John  JobnsOD,  loa  of  Sir  'WUliam,  «u  born  In  1742.  Hii  mother  wm  a  Ckmun 
girt.  He  irw  a  atanch  and  actlvs  lojallat ;  fled  to  Canada  with  Kreral  hundred 
followers ;  In  connection  with  the  Indians  dewlated  the  Hohawk  Valley  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, and  was  defeated  b;  Oenenl  Tan  Rennelaer  In  ITSO.  He  went  to  England  after 
the  war,  but  soon  returned  to  C&nada,  where  ho  remained  In  the  capadly  of  Super 
Intcndent  of  Indian  Affairs  until  hie  death  in  1890. 
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march  encamped  before  Catharine's  Town,  near  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake, 
on  the  morning  of  September  2d,  and  destroyed  the  village,  the  snr- 
ronndnig  crops  of  corn,  and  the  orchards.  The  flying  campaign,  charged 
with  the  forces  of  destruction,  had  now  fairly  begun.  '^  The  Indians 
shall  see,"  said  Sullivan,  '^  that  there  is  malice  enough  in  our  hearts  to 
destroy  everything  that  contributes  to  their  support."  His  men,  burn- 
ing with  indignation,  eagerly  sought  to  avenge  the  cruelties  of  the  bar- 
barians and  Tories  wiio  had  made  tlie  region  of  the  Mohawk  a  '^  dark 
and  bloody  ground."  The  Indians  fled  before  them  like  frightened 
deer  to  cover,  and  the  wail  of  desolation  was  heard  throughout  their 
pleasant  land,  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Genesee. 

On  September  14th  General  Sullivan  and  his  army  encamped  before 
Genesee,  the  capital  of  the  Senecas,  in  the  l)eautiful  Grenesee  Valley — 
the  paradise  of  the  Six  Nations.  There  everything  indicated  the  pres- 
ence of  civilization.  There  was  not  a  wilderness  feature  in  the  scene. 
Tlie  rich  intervales  presented  the  appearance  of  cultivation  for  many 
generations,  and  the  farms,  gardens,'  and  orchards  bespoke  a  degree  of 
comfort  and  refinement  that  would  be  creditable  to  any  civilized  com- 
munity. But  a  terrible  doom  hung  over  the  smiling  country.  The 
Genesee  *'  Castle"  was  destroyed  and  the  capital  was  laid  in  aabes. 
*'  The  town,"  wrote  Sullivan,  '^  contained  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
liouses,  mostly  large  and  very  elegant.  It  was  beautifully  situated, 
almost  encircled  with  a  clear  flat  extending  a  number  of  miles,  over 
which  extensive  flelds  of  corn  were  waving,  together  with  every  kind  of 
vegetable  that  could  be  conceived." 

The  work  of  destruction  now  spread  over  the  whole  valley  and  tlie 
surrounding  cotmtry.  Forty  Indian. villages  were  burned  }  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  bushels  of  coni  in  the  fields  and  in  granaries  were 
destroyed  ;  a  vast  number  of  the  finest  fruit-trees,  the  product  of  years 
of  tardy  growth,  were  cut  down  ;  hundreds  of  gardens  were  desolated  ; 
the  inhabitants  were  driven  into  the  forests  to  starve,  and  were  hunted 
like  wild  beasts ;  their  altars  were  overturned ;  their  graves  were 
trampled  upon  by  strangers,  and  a  beautiful,  well-watered  country, 
teeming  with  a  prosperous  people  and  just  rising  to  the  level  with  the 
productive  regions  of  civilization,  was  desolated  and^thrown  back  a  cen- 
tury within  the  space  of  a  fortnight. 

This  chastisement  awed  the  barbarians  for  the  moment,  but  it  did  not 
crush  them.  In  the  reaction  they  had  greater  strength.  It  kindled  the 
fires  of  deep  hatred,  which  spread  like  a  conflagration  far  among  the 
tribes  upon  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

After  Sullivan's  campaign  very  few  military  operations  ocoitrred  at 
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the  North  daring  the  remaiiicler  of  the  year.  Lafayette  had  been  in 
France  dnring  the  sainmer,  and  had  induced  the  French  Government  to 
promise  to  send  a  more  powerful  fleet  and  several  thousand  troops  to  aid 
tlie  Americans.  Whispers  of  this  intention  reached  the  ears  of  the 
British  Cabinet,  wlion  the  evacuation  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  British  troops  at  New  York  were  ordered. 

A  land  force  under  General  Lincoln  and  troops  sent  ashore  from  tlie 
French  fleet  of  D'Estaing  made  an  attack  upon  Savannah,  Ga.,.  in  Sep- 
tember, and  carried  on  a  siege  until  the  second  week  in  October,  when 
it  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops.  Lincoln  was  compelled  to  cross  the  Savannah  Ilivcr  into  South 
Carolina  and  retreat  to  Charleston.  Toward  that  city  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
sailed  from  New  York  at  the  close  of  the  year  with  Ave  thousand  troops, 
to  open  a  vigorous  campaign  in  the  Carolinas. 

In  September  the  intrepid  John  Paul  Jones,  in  command  of  the 
frigate  Bonhomme  Richard^  fitted  out  in  a  French  port,  gained  a  deci- 
sive victory  in  one  battle  over  two  British  frigates,  the  Seraph  an/i  the 
Countess  of  Scarborough.  They  fought  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea, 
off  the  north-eastern  coast  of  England. 

Sir  John  Johnson  took  advantage  of  the  hot  indignation  of  the 
Iroquois,  kindled  by  Sullivan's  diastisemont,  to  make  a  raid  into  the 
Mohawk  Valley  with  five  hundred  Tories  and  Indians,  in  May,  1780. 
lie  penetrated  the  country  from  Crown  Point  to  the  Sacandaga  Kiver, 
and  on  Sunday  night.  May  17th,  he  arrived  at  Johnstown.  Between 
midnight  and  dawn  his  force,  divided,  began  to  devastate  that  region, 
burning  every  house  excepting  tliose  which  belonged  to  Tories.  In  the 
course  of  this  raid  many  persons  were  slain  and  homes  desolated.  Such 
wild  terror  was  spread  all  over  that  region  that  Sir  John  was  enabled  to 
accomplish  the  cliief  object  of  his  visit— namely,  the  recovery  of  his 
family  plate,  wliich  was  buried  near  Johnson  Hall  when  he  fled  to  Canada 
in  1776.  He  recovered  twenty  of  his  negro  slaves,  one  of  whom  was 
the  man  who  buried  the  treasure.  It  filled  two  barrels,  and  when  it  was 
exhumed  it  was  carried  away  in  the  knapsacks  of  forty  soldiers.  With  this 
property,  his  slaves,  some  prisoners,  and  much  booty,  Sir  John  was  allowed 
by  the  panic-stricken  people  to  leave  for  Canada  without  molestation. 

On  hearing  of  this  invasion.  Governor  Clinton,  then  at  Poughkeepsie, 
ordered  a  pursuit.  He  led  a  division  in  person  to  Ticonderoga,  where 
be  was  joined  by  some  militia  from  Vermont  Eight  hundred  militia^ 
under  Colonel  Van  Schaick,  pursued  the  fugitives  from  Johnstown  ;  but 
Sir  John  had  such  a  start  that  he  escaped.  He  had  wisely  avoided  the 
lakes  on  his  retreat,  and  passed  through  the  interior  of  the  country. 
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Iti  Angnet  the  Canajoliarle  and  Fort  Plain*  scttlementB  were  deso- 
lated bj  Brant  and  tive  liandred  Indians  and  Tories.  Fifty-tliree 
dwellings  and  many  barns  were  burned  ;  aixleen  inhabitants  were  killed  ; 
between  fifty  and  eixty  persons,  chiefly  women  and  children,  were  inadit 
captive ;  implementa  of  hnabandry  were  destroyed,  and  over  three 
hundred  cattle  and  horses  were  driven  away. 

In  the  antninn  of  ITSO  an  extensivo  expedition  against  the  settlements 

in  Tryon  County  was  planned.     The  Indiana  were  thirsting  for  revenge 

for  the  wron^  and  misery  indicted  npon  them  by  Sullivan.     The  leaders 

in  the  expedition  were  Sir  John  Johnson, 

-  . Joseph  Brant,  and  a  famous  half-breed 

Seneca  chief  named  Corn  Planter.     The 

Indians  rendezvoused  at  Tioga   Point, 

and  at  Unadilla  they  formed  a  junction 

with  Sir  John  and  his  forces — rcgnlara, 

Tories,    and   Indians — who   came    from 

Niagara  and  Canada  by  way  of  Oswego, 

bringing  with  them  some  light  artillery. 

Their  plan  was  to  desolate  the  Schoharie 

Valley  to  the  Hohawk,  and  then  devastate 

that  beautiful  and  bountiful  region  down 

to  Schenectady. 

—  The  invaders  reached  the  Seboliario 

roBT  I'LAui  BLOCK-HOUSE,  Valley  at  the  middle  of  October.     Tho 

inhabitants  were  taken  by  surprise.  Their 

hams  were  filled  with  the  prodncts  of  a  bonntiful  harvest,  and  stacks  of 

hay  and  grain  were  abundant.      The  invaders  besieged  the  forts,  but 

failed  to  capture  them.     Believing  tliein  to  be  stronger  than  iio  had 

supposed,  and  fearing  re-enforc«ment8  were  coming.  Sir  John  ordered 

his  forces  to  sweep  the  valley  witli   the  besom  of  destruction   to  the 

Wohawk.     Everywhere  they  applied  the  torch.    Every  lionse,  bam,  and 

stack  lielonging  to  ft  "Whig  was  laid  in  ashes.    Fully  one  hundred  thousand 

bushels  of  grain  were  destroyed  during  that  one  day's  march.     So  soon 

us  the  invaders  had  departed  the  exasperated  Whiga  burned  the  spared 


•  Aficr  lUo  ilcsolaiion  of  the  MoliQwk  and  Sclioharic  valleys  In  1TT8,  Fan  Plain  was 
crecleJ  ncBr  tlic  mouth  ot  the  Osquaga  Creek,  and  liecame  aa  important  fortress.  It 
stood  iiponalilll  at  the  (pri<»!nt)  village  ot  Fort  Plain.  It  was  an  irregular  quadranslo  in 
(onn,  with  eartli  and  log  biulions.  It  flnallj  hod  n  block-house  (butit  in  1780)  Uireo 
Morics  in  height  pierced  for  musketry,  the  lower  story  for  cannon.  It  was  hullt  of  hown 
logs.  Each  Btory  projected  about  five  leet  beyond  Iho  one  below  il.  The  powder  mngn- 
zioo  was  under  il. 
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liousee  and  other  j)roiicrtj'  of  tlio  Tories.      Tho  Scliolmric  Tallcy  wm 
iniulc  a  smoking  rniii.     Several  pcrBons  were  slain  during  tJio  raid.     Sir 
.Tolm  remained  two  duys  at  Fort  Hunter,  at  the  inontli  of  tlio  Sdiohario 
Ci'euk,  and  destroyed  everything  lieloiiging  to  tlio  Wliigs  in  the  neiglibor- 
hood  ;  und  on  Octol>er  IStli  lio  liet;ran  a 
dcetnictivo  march  iip  tho  ^Mohawk  Valley. 
]Io  hnriied  Gaiighnnnaga  and  every  dwell- 
ing on  both  sides  of  tiie  river  as  far  as 
Fort  Plain.     On  tlio  iiioriiirig  of  thu  10th 
lie  sent  a  detaclnnent  tt>  attack  a   eiiinil 
e toe kude  called  Fort  Pnrifi,  in  Stone  An:- 
Ijia,  about  throo  miles  north  uf  tho  livcr. 

When  Governor  Clinton  (then  at 
Albany)  heard  of  tho  invasion  of  tho 
Schoharie  Valley  he  hastened  with  a 
strong  body  of  militia,  iiccoiuiianicd  hy 
General  Robert  van  Iiensselacr,  to  tim 
aid  of  the  people  of  the  einitten  re<;ii)n. 
They  arrived  at  Canghnnwaga  while  it  was 
in  names.  There  Clinton  gave  the  chief 
command  of  the  troops  to  Van  Rensschicr. 
The  latter,  apprised  of  the  intended  at- 
tack npon  Fort  Paris,  ordered  its  com- 
mander, Colonel  lirown  (distinfjiiished 
in  former  campaigns),  to  march  out  and 

meet  the  invaders.  He  did  so  about  a  inilo  from  (present)  Falatinu 
Bridge,  was  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  and  with  forty  of  his 
soldiers  was  slain.     The  remainder  of  hia  troops  fled  to  Fort  Plain.* 

*  Colonel  Jobo  Brown  viu  a  citizen  of  MawiachuBettH,  a,  gnidualo  of  Ynle  College,  nnil 
a  lawyer  by  profenton.  lie  accompanied  Uio  expedition  to  Canada  in  1776,  anil  wa» 
■pedally  distinguished  in  Uic  capture  of  Fort  Clutnibly.  lie  hung  on  the  rear  of 
Burgojoe's  army  in  1TT7,  destroying  liis  bIotki,  oad  so  elHciently  OBaiBling  in  the  work  of 
hh  capture.  No  mentloo  w«a  made  ot  these  services  in  official  reports,  an  Arnold,  who 
had  at  that  limo  tho  ear  of  Qalefi.  prejudiced  tliat  officer  against  liim.  Colonel  Brawn 
and  his  Bliin  companions  were  burled  in  thu  grounds  adjoining  the  church  in  Stoao 
Arabiii,  unil  flfty-six  years  aflemard  (1836),  od  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  a  anudl 
monument  erected  on  the  epot  by  Mr.  Henry  Brawn,  a  son  of  Colonel  Brown,  of  Berk- 
Bhlrc,  iUea.,  was  dedlcatal.  There  was  a  largo  concourse  of  citiicns  assembled  in  Uio 
church  on  the  occasion,  when  an  address  waa  pronouncal  by  Mr.  Qerrit  L.  Roof,  then  n 
young  lawyer  of  Cnnajohnrle.  and  afterward  a  clergyman.  The  above  engraving  Is  from 
a  drawing  mado  for  the  late  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  who  wrote  an  intereeling  and  valn- 
nlilo  narrative  of  "  Tlic  Northern  Invasion,"  of  which  only  ciglily  copies  were  prinicd  hy 
IIh!  •'  Bnulfurd  Club,"  of  New  York. 
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Sir  John  desolated  Stono  Arabia.  He  halted  to  rest  at  a  place  called 
**  Klock's  Field."  General  Van  Rensselaer  was  in  pursuit  of  him  with, 
fifteen  hundred  men,  including  a  body  of  Oneidas,  led  by  Chief  Louii^, 
whom  Congress  had  commissioned  a  colonel.  Van  Rensselaer^s  move- 
ments were  so  tardy  that  the  invaders  were  rested  before  he  was  ready 
to  attack  them.  Toward  evening  a  general  battle  -bjegan,  when  a  furious 
charge  made  by  the  patriots  caused  the  invaders  to  give  way  and  flv  It 
was  now  twilight,  and  Yan  Rensselaer  would  not  allow  his  impatient 
troops  to  pursue  until  the  next  morning,  when  the  fugitives  were 
followed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  victors  as  far  as  the  German  l^'lats, 
where  they  halted. 

Yan  Rensselaer  ordered  the  Oneidas  and  Captain  McKean,  with  some 
volunteers  to  press  on  in  advance,  promising  to  follow  immediately  in 
their  support.  Tliey  had  nearly  overtaken  tho' fugitives  when  the  j>ur- 
suers  learned  that  Yan  Rensselaer  had  abandoned  the  pursuit.  They 
retraced  their  steps  as  an  act  of  safety,  and  Sir  John  and  hie  invading 
party,  who  had  inflicted  such  nnntterable  miseries  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Tryon  County,  wore  allowed  to  escape  to  Canada  by  way  of  Oswego. 

Meanwhile  Major  Carleton  of  the  British  army,  with-  one  thousand  • 
regulars,  Tories,  and  Indians,  went  np  Lake  Cham  plain,  captured  and 
burned  Fort  Anne,  between  the  head  'of  the  lake  and  the  Hudson,  and 
sent  forward  marauding  and  incendiary  parties  toward  Fort  Edward. 
At  the  same  time  Carleton  himself  pushed  on  to  the  head  of  Lake 
George,  and  captured  and  destroyed  Fort  George  there.  A  part  of  the 
expedition  hud  landed  at  Crown  Point  and  made  its  way  through  the 
forest  to  attack  Sclicnectady,  but  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  settle- 
ment at  Ihillston,  wiiich  they  desolated.  At  about  the  same  time 
another  expedition  sent  out  from  Canada  fell  upon  the  upper  settlements 
of  the  Connecticut  Yalley.  These  expeditions  avoided  doing  injury  to 
the  inhabitants  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  (Vermont),  because  the 
leaders  of  those  people  were  then  coquetting  with  the  British  authorities 
in  Canada.     For  wliat  purpose  will  appear  hereafter. 

When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sailed  for  the  South  at  the  close  of  1779  he 
left  the  German  General  Xnyphausen  in  command  at  New  York.  The 
fleet  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  carrying  two  tliousand  marines,  bore  Clinton's 
troops.  They  went  first  to  the  coast  of  Georgia,  but  soon  proceeded  to 
Charleston  Harbor  and  prepared  to  besiege  that  city,  where  General 
Lincoln  was  in  command  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  The  city, 
the  army,  citizens,  four  hundred  cannons,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores 
were  surrendered  on  May  12th.  The  Baron  do  K alb  had  been  sent  with 
troops  to  assist  Lincoln,  but  did  not  arrive  in  time. 
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The  fall  of  Charleeton  paralyzed  the  people  of  South  Caroh'na.  Three 
British  detachments  proceeded  to  take  poeaession  of  the  State.  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  that  region.  Clinton 
proclaimed  a  general  truce,  and  pardon  and  protection  for  all  who  should 
accept  it.  The  silence  of  fear  overspread  the  country  for  a  while.  Mis- 
taking this  lull  in  the  storm  of  resistance  for  absolute  submission  and 
permanent  tranquillity,  Clinton,  with  a  large  part  of  his  army,  sailed  in 
the  fleet  of  Arbuthnot  for  New  York  early  in  June. 

Cornwallis  unwisely  began  a  reign. of  terror  to  overawe  the  panic- 
stricken  patriots.  His  course  aroused  their  fiercest  indignation,  and  so 
soon  as  an  army,  first  under  De  Kalb  and  tlien  commanded  by  Gates, 
approached  the  borders  of  their  State  they  fiew  to  arms.  Energetic 
partisan  leaders  like  Marion,  Sumter,  Pickens,  and  others  now  appeared, 
and  South  Carolina  and  Upper  Georgia  became  a  theatre  of  active  war- 
fare, until  Gates  was  beaten  and  his  army  was  dispersed  in  a  battle  with 
Cornwallis,  near  Camden.  This  disaster  seemed  again  to  paralyze  the 
people,  and  the  State  lay  prone  for  a  while  at  the  feet  of  the  invader. 

Cornwallis,  now  confident  of  his  power,  proceeded  to  invade  North 
Carolina.  It  was  begun,  but  was  soon  checked  by  the  defeat  of  a  l)ody 
of  Tory  militia,  led  by  Major  Patrick  Ferguson,  in  a  battle  on  King^s 
Mountain  (Octol)er  7th),  by  the  mountaineers  of  the  Carolinas.  At  the 
same  time  Marion  and  Sumter  were  keeping  British  regulars  and  Tories 
exceedingly  lively  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  until  they  became  thoroughly 
alarmed.  The  British  called  Marion  the  '^  Swamp  Fox"  and  Sumter  the 
''  South  Carolina  Game  Cock." 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  in  the  South  and  in  the  State  of 
New  York  the  American  people  were  inspirited  by  the  presence  on  their 
shores  of  a  large  land  and  naval  force  sent  by  France  to  aid  them.  They 
arrived  at  Newport,  R.  1.,  on  July  10th,  1780.  The  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Temay.  It  bore  six  thousand  troops,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant- General  Count  de  Kochambeau.  This  event  made  Sir 
Henry  Clinton. more  circumspect  and  cautious.  He  had  been  trying  to 
entice  Washington,  after  he  left  his  winter  quarters  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  to  fight ;  now  he  changed  his  course  of  action,  and  endeavored  to 
fi^in.  bv  complotting  with  a  traitor,  what  he  had  failed  to  do  by  arms. 
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CHAPTER   JiLXII. 


Benedict  Aknold  was  in  commani]  of  the  important  post  of  Weet 
Point,  in  the  Hndaon  Higlilands,  late  in  the  snminer  of  1780.  He  wa» 
a  brave  soldier,  and  had  fonglit 
nobij  for  the  indepcjidence  of  Jiis 
conntry.  But  ho  was  never  a  true 
patriot,  or  lie  ■would  never  have 
become  a  traitor.  He  lacked  vir- 
tue, and  became  the  slave  and  the 
victim  of  pat^sions  nnrcetrained  hy 


Arnold  was  military  governor  at 

Pliiiadelpbia  in  the sniumcr of  1 77^. 

He  there  married  a  beautiful  maiden 

(Miss  Shippen),  only  eiglitc«n  years 

of  age.     He  was  forty-eight.     He 

lived  in  splendor  at  an  expense  far 

OLD."  beyond  his  means,  Iweame  jnvolveil 

in  debt,  and  to  meet  the  demands 

of  liis  ereditora  he  engaged  in  practices  wbieli  ciiused  him  to  be  charged 

with  dishonesty  and  malfeasance  iri  office.     He  was  tried  by  a  coiirt- 

*  BciiHlkt  Aniolil,  n  brave  noldlcr  wIid  bFcnmR  a  con>piriioiii>  troilor,  wns  Iwrn  nt 
Norwidi.  Conu.,  Junuary  8il,  1741  ;  ditNl  in  TjOimIihi,  June  14Ui.  1804.  Apprvulkvil  to 
an  apothM'iiry,  liv  mn  away ;  fuliB>[;d  m  a  soldier ;  dfiiurtctl ;  cngp^il  a  few  years  >n  tlio 
buaincn  uf  ii  bookavlkT  ami  dni^^st  in  New  tlui-ro,  nnd  a  Iniiler  n-iih  llio  West  lialh-H. 
Aflcr  Uic.iilTiilr  nt  Lcxbgloii  lie  humhI  a  txnniiiiny  of  voluntwrs,  dihI  iinvinpiinliHl  Allen 
In  the  captiin;  of  TlcoiHliTiipl.  Kv  iHTfonmil  galliint  Hcrviu;  in  niivnl  i\'nrFHrv  on  Lake 
<.1ii«in|)liilii  the  riilkiwlnj;  yi-nr.  liuuiwliilu  lie  had  mailo  a  ix-rilmiv  iiuirrli  tliroii|cli  tlio 
wihU.TiH'HH  from  llai  KeuuelH'C  lilvcr  lu  tjiivbcc  ;  cngagul  in  Itie  >ivp;.  ■>[  that  city  ;  wua 

bailly  wi iliil ;  wiw  i-hh^y  inMrnmciiliil  In  n-innlnff  'lie  bailies  Itiat  nwulled  in  llu- 

■urrtiiikriit  llhrKti.vne,  ami  wiu  nf;nin  woiiiukd  in  IhcNC  ctintHels.  ^Iiilu  tn  caimnniiil 
as  mllitiiD'  iniwninr  nt  I'hIliuU'lphIn  lie  npcneil  n  iniiwinaNe  (iirnfiliiniihiuv  irilh  tlic 
1lrili^4l.  Itix  lUti-mpt  in  Ixiniy  Wii4  Pidnt  rnlli-il,  nnd  he  im^ihhI  In  tlie  Itrllbli  Ilnc:<. 
He  wrviil  In  Ibr  llrlll^h  nniiy  in  iiniliiliiry  warfiin'  iii*>n  )ii«  einmlryinm  :  wpiil  lo 
EiwIiiihI.  wlxTe  1h^  WiiM  iliiipiHil  \ty  iill  liottomblr  men  :  iHt-nine  fnr  ii  while  n  resideiil  of 
Hi,  Jiihiw.  New  ItniiiHwiek.  where  he  wits  linnj;  In  i-miy.  lleMKin  reliiinietl  loEnjibincl. 
where  he  lii'etl  in  olisviirily.     One  .if  bi-  wins  U'.'.-liiie  i\  lieiileiuiiil-u'eneRd  in  the  Brillsli 
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martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  hy  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies.     It  was  done  by  Washington  in  the  most  delicate  manner. 

Vengeful  feelings  took  possession  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  Arnold, 
which  led  him  to  make  an  atteinpt  to  betray  his  country,  lie  made 
treasonable  overtures  secretly  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  held  treasonable 
correspondence  for  several  months,  under  assumed  names,  with  Major 
Andre,  Clinton's  adjutant-general.'  Before  they  met  face  to  face  Arnold 
promised  to  surrender  the  post  of  West  Point  and  its  dependencies  (of 
which,  on  his  earnest  solicitation,  he  had  been  made  commander  in 
August)  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  possession  of  West  Point 
by  the  British  would  secure  the  control  of  the  Hudson  ;  cut  off  New 
England  from  the  rest  of  the  States  ;  facilitate  intercourse  with  Canada, 
and  lead  to  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  all  that  the  expeditions  of 
Burgoyne  and  St.  Leger  were  expected  to  effect.  Arnold  ngroed  to 
strike  this  deadly  blow  at  the  liberties  of  his  patriotic  countrymen  for  the 
consideration  of  a  brigadier's  commission  in  the  royal  army  and  $50,000 
in  gold. 

The  time  chosen  for  the  consummation  of  this  unholy  bargain  wius  late 
in  September,  1780,  when  Washington  M'ould  be  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
conferring  with  the  French  officers.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a 
personal  interview  between  Arnold  and  Andre  to  conclude  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  details.  The  place  selected  by  Arnold  for  the  interview 
was  a  lonely  spot  not  far  below  Haverstraw,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson,  and  the  time  midnight,  September  20th. 

Andr6  ascended  the  river  on  the  sloop-of-war  VtUturey  and  was  taken 
ashore  in  a  boat  *  sent  by  Arnold,  in  charge  of  his  friend,  Joshua  Hett 
Smith,  who  lived  between  Haverstraw  and  Stony  Point.  The  corn- 
plotters  met  in  the  dark.  Andre's  uniform  was  concealed  by  a  surtout. 
He  had  been  instmcted  to  neither  carry  nor  fetch  any  papers.  Tiii^  con- 
ference was  protracted.  Day  dawned  and  it  was  not  ended.  Arnold 
persuaded  Andre  to  accompany  him  to  Smith's  house  to  complctci  the 
arrangements,  without  informing  him  that  the  dwelling  was  within  the 
American  lines.  Meanwhile  the  Vulture  had  been  driven  down  the 
river  by  cannonading  from  Teller's  Point,  on  the  eastern  shore. 


*  On  the  morning  at  first  fixed  for  his  execution  (October  1st,  1780)  Major  Andre  made 
a  pen-and-ink  sketch  representing  his  conveyance  to  the  shore  from  the  Vulture  in  a 
small  boat.  There  are  two  persons  in  the  boat  besides  the  oarsman.  This  sketch,  with 
"  J.  A.,  fecit,  Oct.  1,  1780,"  written  in  a  corner,  was  found  on  his  table  after  his  execu- 
tion, on  October  2d  ;  also  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  his  own  jwrtrait  sitting  at  a  table. 
His  servant  delivered  these  sketches  to  Colonel  Crosbic,  of  the  Twenty -second  Regiment, 
on  his  return  to  New  York. 
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At  Smith's  house  the  final  arrangements  were  made.  Clinton  was  to 
ascend  the  river  with  a  powerful  force,  when  Arnold,  after  making  a 
show  of  resistance^  shoald  sm*render  the  post,  pleading  as  an  excuse  the 
weakness  of  the  garrison. 

This  wicked  scheme  perfected,  Andr6  was  anxious  to  return  to  the 
Vulture  that  night,  but  Smith  refused  to  go  so  far  down  the  river,  and 
it  was  arranged  for  the  adjutant-general  to  return  to  New  York  bj  land. 
Exchanging  his  uniform  for  a  suit  supplied  by  Smith,  and  accompanied 
by  that  gentleman,  he  crossed  the  river  at  the  King's  Ferry  at  twilight, 
bearing  the  following  passport : 

'^  Permit  Mr.  John  Anderson  [an  assumed  name]  to  pass  the  guards 
to  the  White  Plains,  or  below,  if  he  chooses,  he  being  on  public 
business.  B.  Arnold,  M.  G." 

In  violation  of  his  instructions,  Andre  had  received  from  Arnold  some 
papers  explanatory  of  the  condition  of  "West  Point  and  its  dependencies, 
and  concealed  them  in  his  stockings  befieath  his  feet.  He  and  his 
attendants  passed  the  night  near  the  Croton  River.  The  next  morning 
he  journeyed  on  alone  on  horseback,  and  soon  reached  the  neutral 
ground  in  Westchester  County. 

Near  Tarry  town  three  young  militiamen — John  Paulding,  Isaac  van 
Wart,  and  David  Williams — were  playing  cards  on  the  edge  of  a  wood 
wlien  Andr4  approached.  Paulding,  dressed  in  a  British  trooper's  coat, 
stepped  into  the  road  and  hailed  him.  The  young  man  had  been  a 
prisoner  a  short  time,  and  had  been  stripped  of  his  better  farmer's  coat 
and  given  the  old  red  one  he  had  on.  The  traveller,  misled  by  this  coat, 
said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  belong  to  our  party." 

**  Which  party  ?"  asked  Paulding. 

"  The  lower  party." 

^«Wedo." 

Thus  completely  thrown  off  lii%  guard,  Andr6  avowed  himself  to  be  a 
British  officer,  when  they  said  : 

"  We  are  Americans." 

Astonished  and  alanned,  Andre  now  exhibited.  Arnold's  passport. 
The  young  men  shook  their  heads.  He  had  avowed  himself  a  British 
officer.  His  speech  confirmed  the  truth  of  that  avowal.  Their  sus- 
picions that  he  might  be  a  spy  were  aroused.  They  invited  him  to  dis- 
mount, and  then  proceeded  to  search  him.  Pulling  off  his  boots,  the 
tell-tale  papers  were  discovered. 

"  My  God  I"  exclaimed  Paulding,  "  he  m  a  spy  1" 

The  major  offered  the  young  men  large  bribes  if  they  would  let  him 
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pass  oil.  They  rofiisod,  and  dolivered  him  to  Co1od«1  Jameson,  then  in 
command  of  n  poet  at  North  Castle.  Jameson  sent  the  papers  found  in 
Andre's  boot  by  express  to  Washington,  who  was  returning  with  his 
suite  from  Hartford.  Andrii,  still  maintaining  the  njl«  of  an  American, 
begged  the  colonel  to  inform  his  (Andre's)  commander  at  "West  Point 
tliat  John  Anderson,  tliongli  hearing  Jiis  passport,  was  detained  a  pris- 
oner. This  Jameson  thoughtlessly  did,  and  so  Arnold  was  informed  of 
his  own  peril  in  time  to  allow  liim  to  csutpc. 

Arnold's  headquarters  were  at  tiie  conn  try- house  of  Beverly  Robinson, 
opposite  West  Point.     Mrs.  Arnold  had  lately  arrived  there  with  her 


infant  son.  On  the  morning  of  September  2.'>tli  Washington,  with 
Generals  Knox  and  Lafayette,  arrived  in  the  vicinity  two  days  earlier 
than  they  were  expected.  Word  was  sent  to  Arnold  that  they  would 
breakfast  with  him.  Wasliington  and  the  two  generals  turned  aside  to 
inspect  some  redonbts,  while  Colonel  Hamilton  and  others  rode  on  to  tell 
Mrs.  Arnold  not  to  detain  breakfast  for  the  generals.  It  was  the  very  day 
(September  25th)  that  had  been  fixed  for  Clinton  to  ascend  the  river  and 
receive  the  surrender  of  West  Point,  Washington's  early  return  frus- 
trated the  treasonable  designs. 

While  Arnold  and  his  guests  were  at  breakfast  a  courier  arrived  with 
Jameson's  letter,  which  revealed  to  Arnold  the  teirible  fact  that  AndrS 
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was  a  prisoner  ;  that  all  was  known — tliat  all  was  lost.  With  marvellous 
self-possession  the  traitor  excnsed  himself  to  his  gnests,  retired,  ordered  a 
horse,  and  then  going  to  Mrs.  Amold^s  room,  sent  for  her.  In  a  few 
words  he  told  her  of  his  peril. 

*'  I  must  fiy  instantly,"  lie  said.  '^  Mj  life  depends  npou  my  reach- 
ing the  British  lines  withoat  detection." 

He  then  returned  to  the  breakfast-room,  and  again  excusing  himself 
with  the  plea  that  he  must  hasten  to  West  Point  to  prepare  for  the 
reception  of  Washington,  he  leaped  into  the  saddle  on  his  horse  at  the 
door  and  dashed  down  a  path  to  the  river,  where  his  six-oared  barge  was 
moored.  Quitting  his  liorse,  he  hurried  into  his  boat,  with  his  pistols  in 
his  liands,  and  ordered  the  oarsmen  to  pull  to  the  middle  of  the  stream 
and  then  to  row  with  speed  to  Teller's  (now  Croton)  Point,  saying  he 
must  hasten  and  return  to  meet  General  Washington.  Kear  that  point, 
sitting  in  the  bow  of  his  barge,  Arnold  raised  a  white  handkerchief,  and 
ordered  his  men  to  row  to  the  Vulture^  lying  within  sight.  Tliey  did 
60,  and  the  traitor,  reaching  her  deck,  was  safe  from  pursuit.  The 
barge  was  retained  and  the  crew  were  sent  on  shore. 

Washington  took  a  late  breakfast  at  Arnold's  quarters,  and  then 
crossed  over  to  West  Point,  CApecting  to  meet  the  general  there.  He 
had  not  been  there  for  two  days  !  Still  unsuspicious,  the  commander- 
in-chief  did  not  return  until  about  noon.  He  was  met  by  Colonel 
Hamilton,  M^ho  put  into  his  hands  evidences  of  Arnold's  treason.  Orders 
had  already  been  issued  to  attempt  to  intercept  the  flight  of  the  guilty 
fugitive.     It  was  too  late. 

Arnold  had  left  his  wife  lying  in  a  swoon.  She  had  not  been  dis- 
covered until  some  time  after  her  Imsband's  departure.  Recovering 
consciousness,  she  became  frenzied,  and  for  a  long  time  refused  to  be 
comforted.  Washington  went  to  her  room,  and  succeeded  in  soothing 
her.  He  assured  her  of  the  personal  safety  of  her  husband,  of  his  own 
tender  regard  for  her,  and  also  of  the  personal  safety  of  herself  and 
child.  lie  comprehended  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  but  seemed  undis- 
turbed. To  General  Knox  ho  said  sadly  :  **  Arnold  is  a  traitor  ;  who 
can  we  trust  now  ?" 

Andre  was  conveyed  first  to  West  Point,  and  thence  to  Tappan,  on 
the  west  side  of  tlie  Hudson,  then  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  where 
a  board  of  inquiry  was  organized  (September  30th),  composed  of  fourteen 
general  ofHcers,  to  consider  the  prisoner's  case.  Tiiey  unanimously 
reported  tliat  **  Major  Andre,  adjutant-general  of  tlic  Uritish  jirmy^ 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy  from  the  enemy,  and  that,  agreeable  to 
the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  it  is  their  opinion  he  ought  to  suffer  death. " 
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He  was  accordingly  executed  on  October  2(1,  ITSO.  Andr6  was  not  then 
twenty-nine  years  of  age. 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  save  tlie  life  of  Msijor  Andre.  It  was 
known  that  he  did  not  voluntarily  become  a  6])y,  and  almost  universal 
sympathy  was  then,  and  has  been  ever  since,  evinced  foi'  Jiim.  W^asli- 
ington  would  have  saved  him  had  the  stern  rules  of  \var  allowed.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  might  have  saved  liim  liad  honor  permitted  him  to 
exchange  Arnold  for  Andre.*  Ilis  king  pensioned  his  family  and 
kniglited  his  brother  ;  a  mural  monument  to  In's  memory  was  ])laced  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  1882  a  granite  memorial  stone  was  erected 
b}'^  a  citizen  of  Kew  York  (Cyrus  W.  Field)  on  the  spot  where  he  was 
hanged  as  a  spy,  to  commemorate  that  event.  It  was  destroyed  by  a 
miscreant  with  dynamite  on  the  evening  of  November  2d,  1885.  It 
bore  an  inscription  written  by  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  of  London. 

The  ('jiptoi"s  of  Andre  were  each  awarded  a  silver  medal  and  an 
annuity  of  $200  for  life.  Arnold  received  his  stipulated  reward  for 
liis  treasonable  endeavors,  and  served  as  a  British  general  in  cruel 
)iiarauding  expeditions  against  his  countrymen.  None  of  the  British 
officers  would  serve  with  him  in  the  regular  anny.  He  was  forever 
afterward  shunned  and  despised  by  all  honorable  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  execution  of  Andre  a  stirring  military  event 
occurred  on  Long  Island.  Some  refugee  Tories  from  Rhode  Island  had 
taken  p().ss(.>^^.sioll  of  the  St.  George's  Manor-house  on  Smith's  Point  and 
fortified  it,  and  were  cutting  wood  for  the  supply  of  the  British  at  New 
York.  Late  in  November  Major  Benjamin  Tallmadge  crossed  Long 
Island  Sound  in  whale-boats  from  Fairfield,  Conn.,  with  eighty  dis- 
mounted dragoons,  and  at  dawn  (November  23d)  appeared  before  the 
Manor-house,  burst  through  the  stockade,  rushed  across  the  parade,  and 
assailed  the  garrison  on  three  sides,  shouting,  '^  Washington  and  glory  !" 
The  garrison  surrendered  without  resistance.  Having  secured  three 
hundred  prisoners,  they  were  returning  to  their  boats  when  they  made  a 
detour,  and  at  Coram  destroyed  three  hundred  tons  of  hay  gathered  tliere 
for  the  use  of  the  British  in  New  York.     The  expedition  returned  to 


*  An  attempt  was  made  to  abduct  Arnold  from  Clinton's  headquarters  at  No.  1  Broad- 
way, New  York,  and  carry  him  to  Washington's  headquarters  at  Tappun.  Sergeant 
Champe,  of  Lee's  Legion,  was  allowed  to  play  the  rdle  of  a  deserter.  He  was  met  by  the 
traitor  with  much  cordiality.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  party  to  seize  Arnold  while 
walking  in  tlic  garden  at  the  British  headquarters  with  Champe,  at  evening  of  the  day 
preceding  the  execution  of  Andre.  The  quasi-deserter  was  foiled  by  being  sent  away 
with  a  party  of  British  to  Chcsaix;ukc  Bay  on  that  day. 
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Coanecticut  without  losing  a  man.     Congress  thanked  the  victors,  luul 
Washington  warmly  commended  their  valor,* 

Civil  events  in  the  region  known  as  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  created 
much  uneasiness  not  only  in  New  York,  but  throughout  the  Confedenicy 
in  1780.  The  controversy  between  New  York  and  the  Grants  paused, 
as  we  have  observed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  independencQ  ;  but 
the  spirit  of  liberty  among  the  settlers  cast  of  Lake  Cham  plain  continued 
conspicuously  all  through  the  period  of  tliat  war.  They  hail  assumed  a 
provisional  independent  political  organization,  and  in  1776  had  ])etitioncd 
the  Continental  Congress  to  admit  tlieni  into  the  union  as  such.  New 
York  so  vehemently  opposed  their  pretensions  that  their  petition  was 
rejected. 

At  a  popular  convention  held  at  Westminster  in  January,  1T7T,  the 
people  of  the  Grants  declared  their  domain  an  independent  State,  for- 
ever thereafter  to  be  **  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  New 
Connecticut,  aliaa  Vermont."  This  position  they  maintained  until 
Vermont  was  admitted  into  the  iTnion  in  1701. 

The  State  of  Vermont  was  much  strengtliened  by  the  annexation  of 
sixteen  towns  laying  east  of  the  Connecticut  River,  which  were  claimeil 
as  part  of  the  domain  of  New  Hampshire.  The  latter  State  protested  : 
New  York  denied  the  authority  of  Vermont  as  independent  uf  lier  juris- 
diction, wiulst  Congress,  appealed  to,  could  do  nothing. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  Vermont  was  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
one  of  the  fourteen  political  divisions  of  New  York.  Over  this  county 
New  York  exercised  authority.  Vermont  claimed  it  as  her  own,  and 
Massachusetts  put  in  a  claim  for  it  and  a  portion  of  New  York,  truth- 
fully dsserting  that  the  boundary  between  the  Bay  State  and  New  York 
had  never  been  settled.  The  inhabitants  themselves  claimed  to  belon<^ 
to  New  York,  and  in  1779  Governor  Clinton  gave  commissions  to  persons 
in  that  county,  whereupon  Vermont  ordered  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  to 
raise  a  militia  force,  march  into  the  disputed  district,  and  assert  her 
authority  tliere.     Governor  Clinton  directed  the  people  to  remain  firm 


*  A  similar  gallant  feat  by  soldiers  from  Connecticut  had  boon  performed  on  Long 
Island  in  the  spring  of  1777.  Colonel  R.  J.  Meigs  was  sent  from  Guilford  with  one 
hundred  and  seventy  men  in  wlmle-boats,  accompanied  by  two  armed  schooners,  to 
destroy  British  stores  at  Sag  Harbor,  on  tlte  eastern  end  of  Long  Island.  At  night  they 
crossed  over  a  portion  of  Long  Island  to  Peconic  Bay,  cariying  their  boats  with  them, 
and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  attacked  the  British  guards.  An  armed  schooner 
opened  fire  upon  them.  The  fire  was  returned  with  spirit,  and  the  AmcricnuK  killed  or 
captured  the  whole  British  force,  destroyed  twelve  brigs  and  sloops,  one  hundred  tons  of 
hay,  a  large  quantity  of  rum  and  other  stores  and  merchandifte,  and  returned  to  GuUford 
with  ninety  prisoners.     Congress  thanked  Meigs,  and  gave  him  an  elegant  sword. 
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in  their  allegiance  to  New  York,  and  promised  them  military  aMistance 
if  required.  Congreee,  having  been  appealed  to,  advised  the  four  claim- 
ants to  authorize  that  bodj  to  determine  the  respective  boundaries  ;  but 
really  independent  Yermont  paid  no  attention  to  the  recommendation, 
and  nothing  was  then  done. 

At  this  juncture  a  qnestion  of  greater  magnitude  than  these  local  dis- 
putes presented  itself.  The  British  authorities  in  Canada  had  eagerly 
watched  the  progress  pf  the  quarrel  with  Vermont,  and  now  entertained 
hopes  that  the  latter  won  Id  l)e  so  far  alienated  from  the  '^  rebel  "  cause, 
by  the  opposition  of  New  York  and  the  injustice  of  Congress,  as  to  be 
induced  to  return  to  its  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  Accordingly  in 
the  spring  of  17 BO  Colonel  Beverly  Kobinson  wrote  to  Ethan  Allen  from 
New  York,  making  overtures  to  that  effect.  The  letter  was  delivered  to 
Allen  in  the  street  at  Arlington  by  a  spy  disguised  as  a  New  England 
farmer. 

Allen  laid  the  letter  of  Robinson  before  Governor  Chittenden  and 
others,  who  advised  silence.  In  February,  1781,  Ho  bin  son  wrote 
another  letter  to  Allen,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  former.  Allen  made  no 
reply,  but  early  in  March  he  sent  Robinson's  letter  to  Congress,  with 
one  from  himself,  which  closed  with  the  words  : 

''  I  am  as  resolutely  determined  to  defend  the  independence  oi 
Vermont  as  Congress  is  that  of  the  United  States  ;  and,  rather  than  fail, 
I  will  retire  with  the  hardy  Green  Mountain  Boys  into  the  desolate 
caverns  of  the  mountains  and  wage  war  witli  human  nature  at  large." 

Meanwhile  information  of  the  first  letter  written  by  Robinson,  anc 
the  sending  of  a  delegation  from  Congress  to  Vermont,  had  alarmed  the 
authorities  of  New  York.  Governor  Clinton,  suspecting  a  combinatioi 
against  his  State,  wrote  to  James  Duane  (October  29th,  1780)  that  ii 
the  event  of  a  certain  contingency  the  New  York  delegates  would  b< 
withdrawn  from  Congress,  '^  and  the  resources  of  the  State,  which  hav4 
hitherto  l)eea  so  lavishly  afforded  the  Continent,  be  withheld  fo 
the  defence  of  New  York.''  Clinton  called  the  attention  of  Washing 
ton  to  the  apparent  danger,  when  the  latter  issued  orders  to  Genera 
Schuyler  to  arrest  Allen.  Schuyler  shared  in  Clinton's  apprehensions 
and  wrote  from  Albany  to  the  governor  at  Poughkeepsie  (October  81st) 
saying : 

'^  The  conduct  of  some  people  to  the  eastward  is  alarmingly  myE 
terious.  A  flag,  under  pretence  of  settling  a  contest  with  Vermont,  ha 
been  on  the  Grants.  Allen  has  disbanded  his  militia,  and  the  enemy,  i 
number  upward  of  six  hundred,  are  rapidly  advancing  toward  us.  Th 
night  before  last  they  were  at  Putnam's  Point.     Entreat  General  Wasl 
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iiijttoii  for  iiioi-c  {'oTLtiiieiital  tro<iiw,  anil  let  mi;  1>C'^  of  your  Exculleiicy 
Ui  liastcii  ii|)  here." 

This  was  in  nllnsioii  to  a  conference   lictween    Allen    ami   Colonel 
Diind.iH  at  Isle  aiix  Noix  eoneenihig  an  o\chiiiij;i!  of  prisoners     At  that 
conference  Dnnilaa,  nnilcr  the  direction  of  duvcriior  IIiiUlhn;iiiJ,  iiiaUo 
verbal  iiroposals  to  Alloii  similar  to  those  nnwlu  hy  llohinsoii."  Allen  now 
flaw  the  opportnnity  for  Veniioiil. 
He  received  the  overtnres  with 
iippnrt^nt  favor.     Ilaldtmnnd  and 
Dnndas  wero  irdiglited  with  their 
nppnrcnt  skill  in  diplomacy,  and 
readily  agreed  to   a  proposition 
from  Allen  not  to  allow  hostili- 
ties   on    the    Vermont    frontier 
until  after  the  moeting  of  the 
Legislature.     Ilencc  the  dlsiiiis- 
eal  of  Allen's  militia. 

The  coijiiotry  of  the  hrothers 
Allen  (Ethan  and  Ira)  and  t\x  or 
ciglit  other  leaders  in  Vermont 
with  tiio  British  anthoi-ities  iu 
Canada  continued  until  the  peace 
BEVERLY  BouiNTOK.  ;„  jygg^  „.|,g„  diggiinHlation  vos 

no  longer  necessary.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  niattcr  may  be  stated  in  a  few  wonls.  The  shrewil 
diptomatista  of  Vermont  had  been  working  for  a  twofold  ol>jcct — 
namely,  to  keep  the  British  troops  from  their  territory  and  to  itidueu 
Congress  to  admit  the  independence  of  their  domain  as  a  State  of  tliu 
Union.  They  outwitted  the  Britonii,  hoodwinked  Congress,  and  tinally 
gained  their  point. i* 

•  Bi'vi-riy  Robinson,  n  slniicli  royulist,  w:i<  born  iu  Virgiiiiu  111  1734  :  dinl  mi  ciilu  nt 
Tluirnbury.  Englnml.  in  170^  lie  wiu u  inajur  iinilir  Wulfv  at  QuvbLt.  lie  imimnl  a 
(laughter  of  FrederlcL  Piiilipw.  Cp  to  ibc  Uwlnnuiim  o(  Iik1('PiihIliu»  he  opponcd  tlio 
iiiciuuiva  uf  tlia  BritisliGovcnunent ;  liien  liu  (viiouwd  lliv  uium:  of  Uic  crown.  He  look 
nn  nctivo  thougti  jccnprotly  a  atxret  part  in  llic  iilot  of  Arnuid  ami  An(lr£.  He  acism- 
pank-d  Ihu  latter  iin  liis  voyng«  up  liic  Huiliion  in  lire  Valture  lo  bovp  an  intcrviow  with 
Amokl,  wbu  onni|>i(il  RoMnwm'H  huunc  as  hcadqnarlcn  n(  Ihat  time.  He  Itcd  tu  England, 
and  bU  properly  via  wmllwalcd.  The  British  Oovcnuntnl  allowed  liim  tSO.OOO  ns  au 
imlcmiiily  fur  iili  loiiws.     His  wife  dic<1  ia  Englatul  in  ISSS,  at  the  age  uf  ninely-four 

■f  Elllnll  mill  Ira  Allen  were  remarkalilc  men,  Tlity  wcru  both  bom  in  Connwticnt. 
Ethan  in  ITflT.  and  Ira  in  IT.tl.  Tliu  latter  mix  Ethan''  yoiingi'r  brother.  Elhnn  ivita 
uneof  tilt  pruprielun  uf  lliu  iron  work'*  at  SiiliiJnii y.  Conn.,  in  1783.     Iu  nefl  lie  wcDt 
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Yet  the  difficnlties  between  New  York  and  Vermont  were  not  settled. 
Violent  measures  had  ceased  forever.  Botli  parties,  liowever,  were 
unwilling  to  yield.  Finally  tlie  Legislatures  of  the  two  States  ap])ointed 
commissioners  late  in  ITSO  to  settle  all  matters  of  controvers}-.  The 
only  serious  difficulty  that  renuiined  related  to  compensation  for  the 
lands  claimed  by  citizens  of  Xew  York  wliich  had  been  granted  to  them 
by  Vermont.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  State  of  A'crmont  shouhl 
]>ay  to  the  State  of  New  York  $30,000  in  settlement  of  their  claims. 
All  other  matters  in  dispute  were  adjusted,  and  so,  amicably,  was  ended  a 
bitter  controversy  which  had  been  csirried  on  for  more  than  twenty-six 
years,  at  times  threatening  immediate  civil  war.  In  the  spring  of  1701 
Vermont  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  but  nc»t  a 
sovereign  State. 

The  Americans  were  not  subdued  at  the  close  of  IT'^o,  but  their  cau.sc 
was  in  great  peril  because  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  material  props  and 
the  absence  of  an  efficient  civil  government.  The  Cimtinental  paper 
money,  which  had  hitherto  greatly  assisted  in  sustaining  the  cause,  had 
become  almost  worthless.  ''  A  M'agon-load  of  money,"  said  a  contem- 
porary, "would  not  buy  a  wagon-load  of  provisions."'  The  several 
States  were  urged  to  supply  quotas  of  funds  for  the  common  use.  Their 
responses  were  slow  and  feeble,  for  there  was  no  central  power  compe- 
tent to  levy  taxes  or  demand  forced  loans.  The  idea  of  State  sovereignty 
was  all-controlling.  Finally  a  plan  of  government  which  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  Congress  since  1775  was  adopted  late  in  1777,  and  submitted  to 
the  State  Legislatures  for  ratification.  It  was  yet  unratified,  and  the 
Continental  Congress  had  but  a  shadow  of  power  independent  of  the 
States,  whose  supremacy  was  made  potential  by  the  new  constitution  of 
government,  which  was  entitled  "  Articles  of  Confederation." 


to  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  then  almotit  a  -wilderness,  and,  as  we  Iiavc  observed,  wus 
a  bold  leader  in  the  controversy  with  the  settlers  and  the  authorities  of  New  York.  Ho 
wrote  several  pamphlets  during  that  controversy.  He  was  outlawed  by  the  authorities 
of  New  York  ;  took  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Revolution  ;  was 
carried  a  prisoner  to  England  ;  was  exchanged  in  1778,  and  invested  with  the  chief  rom- 
mand  of  the  Vermont  militia.  He  was  a  leading  coquette  with  the  Canadian  authorities  ; 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  and  a  delegate  in  Congress  after  the 
war,  and  died  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  was  buried  there  in  February,  1789. 

Ira  Allen  was  also  an  active  patriot  during  the  old  war  for  independence  in  military 
and  civil  affairs.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  and  member  of  the  Council  'of  Vermont. 
As  senior  major-general  of  Vermont,  in  1705  he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  purchase  arms  for 
his  commonwealth.  On  his  way  homeward,  with  muskets  and  cannons,  he  was  captured 
and  taken  to  England  as  a  French  emissary  intending  to  supply  the  Irish  with  anns.  He 
was  soon  released.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1814.  Allen  wrote  a  National  and 
Political  History  of  Vermont. 
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Thoughtful  men  were  alarmed  and  perplexed.  The  yonng  Alexander 
Hamilton  (then  in  Waghiugton's  military  family),  in  a  letter  to  Janiee 
Dnane,  one  of  the  four  New  York  memberB  of  Congress,  denounced 
this  Bclieme  of  government  as  "neither  fit  for  war  Jior  peuce. .  The 
nn controllable  sovereignty  in  eaah  State,"  he  wrote,  "will  defeat  the 
powers  of  Congress  and  make  our  union  feeble  and  precsrious."  In 
his  letter  to  Duane  he  proposed  a  convention  of  all  the  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  national  government  under  the  soperintemleDce 
of  one  supreme  head,  and  he  proposed  a  plan,  in  the  form  of  suggestions, 
which  was  substantially  adopted 
several  years  afterward. 

There  were  no  military  opera- 
tions of  great  importance  in  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1781  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  French 
troops,  under  ItochambeSiU,*  from 
Rhode  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Hudson  Itiver,  early  in  July. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  sent  tlie 
traitor  Arnold,  at  the  head  of 
about  sixteen  hundred  British 
and  Tory  marauders,  into  Virp- 
iiia. '  Anxious  to  serve  his  royal 
couBT  DE  HiioiAiiiiBAi;.  inafitcr,  Arnold  was  exceedingly 

active.  He  ascended  the  James 
Biver  to  Richmond,  burned  it,  with  a  fery  large- qnautity  of  public 
and  private  property,  and  then  made  a  plundering  raid  doivn  the  river. 
Alarmed  by  information  that  the  French  fleet  from  Rhode  Island  had 
sailed  for  Chusapeake  Bay,  he  fled  up  the  Elisabeth  River  and  took 
poet  at  Portsmouth,  ot>poaite  Norfolk.  Great  efforts  were  made  to 
seize  him.  Lafayette  was  sent  to  Vir^i^nia  with  troops  to  assist  the 
Baron  von  Steuben, f  then  in  command  tliere.  The  Ylrginia  militia  turned 
out  in  large  numbers  to  oppoee  the  traitor. 

■  Counl  de  Rocliambeau  vu  bora  bI  Vendomc,  France,  lu  1721 ;  died  Id  Hay,  1807. 
He  Gntrrcd  the  array  In  bli  Touth,  and  rose  rapidly  xo  dUUnction.  With  the  oooiniiHioD 
of  Ili^uiunmit-geDenl  he  cAtue  lo  America  with  troops  to  Miitt  the  patrioM  in  thrir 
struggle  wlUi  Britldh  power.  After  the  capture  of  Comwallia  at  Yorklown,  In  1761,  ha 
remained  eome  time  In  America,  returning  to  France  late  In  178S.  In  1701  ho  wae  made 
■  manhal  of  Prance  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  He  oarrowlr 
euaped  the  guillotine.  Bonaparte  pemloned  (lim  Id  ISM,  and  gave  him  the  decontion 
of  the  Crow  of  Orand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

t  Frederick  W.  A.  (Baron)  von  Steuben  was  a  native  of  Pnuala.  bom  at  Jfagdeborg, 
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Governor  Jeftersoii  ottered  a  reward  of  $S5,000  for  lii*  capture,  and  a 
portion  of  tUe  Freacli  fleet  ahnt  him  up  in  the  Elizabeth  River.  The 
fleet  was  soon  compelled  to  retreat,  after  a  conflict  with  Admiral 
Arliutlinot. 

General  Fliillipe  aoon  afterward  jmned  Arnold  with  two  thousand  men, 
and  took  the  chief  command.  Finally  Lord  Cornwallis  entered  Vii^nia 
from  North  Carolina,  joined  the  forces  of  Fhillipe  and  Arnold,  and 
attempted  the  fiubjiigation  of  that  State.  He  was  driven  back  to  the 
cuaat  early  in  the  sum 

mcr   by   the    forces    of  -.     - 

Stenben  and  Lafayette,  ;■  _.  , ;      ^j^ 

and    took    post    at  and  ^ 

fortiliud  Yorktown,  on 
tlie  Yiirk  River.  Clin- 
ton  Jiad  ordered  him  to 
be  near  the  sea,  in  order 
to  re-enforce  the  garri- 
son at  New  York,  if  ,, 
necessary.     It  was  then 

seriously  menaced  by  the  , 

combined  American  and 
French  forces.  WEUWtK'.  mo«t:mk«t. 

The  Count  de  Grasse, 
a  distinguisJied  admiral,  was  then  in  command  of  a  French  fleet  in  the 
West  Indiett,  and  Washington  was  assured  that  he  was  ready  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  allied  armies  in  any  nudertaking  that  promised  sncceee. 
ifeanwiiilo  Rocliambean  had  led  the  French  troops  from  New  England 
to  tlie  Hudson  River,  and  the  junction  of  the  Americans  and  their  allies 
took  place  near  Dobb's  Ferry  on  July  6th.  Washington  was  then  con- 
templating an  attack  upon  the  Britiah  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but 
before  De  Orasso  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  him  Sir  Henry  received 

fn  ITSO.  He  held  a  diitinguished  place  in  the  Pnuilan  irmj,  and  roie  to  the  office  of 
grand  marabal  in  ITM.  Hs  joined  the  Contioeiital  amir  ^  America  Id  1T7T,  aod  wu 
appointed  lOBpector-genen],  doing  eicelleni  Mrrice  UDtil  the  clou  of  the  war.  For  lili 
aervlceB  the  Slate  of  New  York  gave  Mm  iliteeu  Ihounaiid  ocree  of  wild  land  Id  Oneida 
CouDty,  where  he  built  a  log-hoiue  for  blnueU.  The  National  QoTcmmeDt  gave  him  an 
annul^  of  13800.  He  wlitidrew  from  •ocietj.  and  dweh  on  hi>  domain  until  lik  deaUi, 
In  November,  ITM.  B7  hla  will  he  panelled  hli  ertatei  among  hli  aldea  (Coloneli  North. 
Popham,  and  Walker)  and  twenty  or  thiit;  tenanta.  The  Btate  o(  New  Jeney  alao  gava 
bim  a  small  farm.  He  waa  kind,  generoiu,  and  witty,  and  ponened  poliahed  manoera. 
Over  his  grave  In  the  town  of  Steuben,  about  aeven  milea  north-weat  of  Trenton  Falls,  a 
plain  monument  wai  erected,  b;  private  nibacriptlon,  In  1BSI6 — simply  a  recumbent  slab 
with  hla  name  upon  il. 
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re-en forcementB  (Angiiet  lltli)  of  tliree  t}iousai)i]  troops  from  Englatid. 
At  ahont  the  same  time  Washington  was  informed  that  De  Graese  could 
not  leave  the  West  Indies  juBt  then. 

Lafayette  had  written  to  Waahington  tluit  CornwHllis  had  made  a  great 
mistake  in  intrencliing  Jiimselt  at  Yorktown,  and  urged  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  march  into  Virginia.     "  Should  a  French  fleet  enter  Hampton 
Roads,"  he  wrote,  "  the  British  army  would  bo  compelled  to  surrender. " 
For  six  weel(s  the  allied  armies  lay  in  'WeetcheBCer  Connty,  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  De  Graese  to  attack  New  York.     "When,  a  few  ilays  after 
the  arrival  of  Clinton's  re- enforcements,  Washington  was  informed  that 
De  Grasse  was  about  to  sail  for  the  Chesapeake,  lie  resolved  to  march  to 
Virginia  and  aesist  Steuben  and 
Lafayette  in  opposing  Cornwal- 
lie.      He  wrote  misleading  Icttcre 
to  General  Greene  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  sent  them  so  se  to  be 
intercepted  by  Sir  Henry.     Gen- 
eral Schuyler  also  wrote  a  letter 
to  Washington  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.    These  letters  so  adroitly 
concealed  Washington's  real  in- 
tentions that  it  was  ten  days  after 
the  allies  Jiad  crossed  tlie  Hndson 
and  were  marching  for  the  Dela- 
ware and  lieyond  before  Clinton 
was  convinced  the  movement  was 

BARON  VON   BTEUBBN  "**'    *    ^^'"^     '"    "OVCr    a    Suddcn 

descent  upon  New  Yoi  k.    It  was 
then  too  late  to  interi'c]tt  or  suc- 
cessfnlly  to  pursue  tlie  allies,  and  he  sent  Arnold  with  a  hand  of  marand- 
era  to  desolate  the  New  England  coast,  hoping  to  recall  the  Americans. 

Washington  was  in  cliief  command  of  the  allied  armies,  and  bearing 
tlie  commission  of  lieutenant-general  from  tlio  King  of  France.  He 
arrived  before  Yorktown  with  twelve  thousmd  tronps  on  September 
28th,  and  soon  began  a  siege.  De  Grasae  had  already  arrived,  and  was 
guarding  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  siege  was  carried  on 
vigorously,  and  on  October  19th  Comwallis  was  compelled  to  surrender 
to  Washington  and  De  Grasse,  himself  and  about  seven  thousand  troops, 
the  poet  with  all  its  ordnance  and  supplies,  his  shipping  and  seamen.  A 
vast  conconree  of  people,  equal  in  number,  it  was  said,  to  the  military, 
was  aeeenibled  from  the  surrounding  country  to  participate  in  the  event 
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80  joyful  to  the  Americans.  Clinton  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  Ciiesa- 
peake  Bay  a  few  days  afterward  with  seven  tljousand  troops  to  re- 
cnforce  Comwallis.  It  was  too  late,  and  he  sailed  back  to  New  York 
amazed  and  disheartened. 

The  surrender  of  Comwallis  filled  tlie  hearts  of  patriotic  Americans 
with  joy,  for  it  was  a  prophecy  of  peace  and  independence.  That 
prophecy  was  soon  fulfilled.  The  desire  for  peace,  which  had  long 
burned  in  the  licarts  of  the  British  people,  now  found  sucli  potential 
expression  that  it  was  heeded  by  the  British  Ministry. 

The  news  from  Yorktowu  fell  like  a  liglited  bombshell  in  the  midst  of 
tlie  war  party  in  Parliament,  and  public  opinion  found  immediate  and 
vehement  expression  in  both  Houses.  Lord  North,  the  premier,  who 
liad  misled  the  nation  for  twelve  yeara,  retired  from  office  (March  20th, 
1782),  the  advocates  for  peace  came  into  power,  and  early  in  May 
ensuing  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  succeeded  C/lintoii  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  arrived  at  New  York  with  propo- 
sitions for  a  reconcilication. 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  by  Congress  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  arrange  a  treaty  of  peace.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  high  contracting  jwwers,  in  which  France,  an  ally  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, was  included,  and  on  November  30th  a  preliminary  treaty  was 
signed  at  Paris.  A  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  the  same  place  on 
September  3d,  1 783,  by  which  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
was  acknowledged  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

War  had  raged  in  the  South  during  1781.  General  Nathaniel  Greene 
had  succeeded  General  Gates  in  command  of  the  Southern  ai*my,  and 
with  the  main  body  took  post  at  Cheraw,  east  of  the  Pedee  Iliver. 
Among  his  most  active  lieutenants  was  General  Daniel  Morgan,  who 
with  a  thousand  men  occupied  the  region  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Pacolet  and  Broad  rivers. 

Comwallis  was  about  to  march  into  North  Carolina,  when  he  found 
himself  between  two  fires.  He  sent  the  energetic  Colonel  Tarleton  to 
capture  or  disperse  Morgan's  men.  The  belligerents  met  in  battle  at 
the  Cowpens,  in  Western  South  Carolina  (January  17th,  1781),  where 
Tarleton  was  defeated  with  much  loss.  Congress  rewarded  Morgan  with 
a  gold  medal,  and  his  two  lieutenants,  Colonels  Howard  and  Washington, 
with  a  silver  medal  each. 

Morgan  started  for  Virginia  with  his  five  hundred  prisoners  and  much 
spoil.  Comwallis  attempted  to  intercept  or  overtake  him,  but  failed. 
!^[organ  crossed  the  Catawba  before  him,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin 
ho  was  joined  by  Greene  and  his  escort. 
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N'ow  began  the  famous  retreat  of  the  American  army,  under  General 
Greene,  from  the  Catawba  through  North  Carolina  into  Virginia.  Corn- 
wallis  liad  been  detained  bj  the  sudden  swelling  of  the  Catawba  by  a 
heavy  rain.  He  reached  tlie  Yadkin  (February  3d)  just  as  the  Ameri- 
cans were  safely  landed  on  the  opposite  shore.  Swelling  floods  again 
arrested  him.  The  patriots  pressed  onward,  and  Comwallis  was  soon 
again  in  full  pursuit.  At  Guilford  Court-House  Greene  was  joined  by 
his  main  army  from  Cheraw,  but  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  fight. 
They  all  continued  the  flight,  and  after  many  escapes'  the  Americans 
reached  the  Dan  (February  13th),  and  crossed  the  rising  waters  into  the 
friendly  bosom  of  Halifax,  in  Virginia.  Cornwallis,  again  foiled  by  a 
flood,  abandoned  the  chase,  and  moved  sullenly  southward  through 
North  Carolina. 

Greone  soon  recrossed  the  Dan,  to  prevent  Cornwallis  organizing  the 
Tories  in  North  Carolina.  Kecruits  had  swelled  his  ranks,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  March  he  found  liimself  in  command  of  about  Ave  thousanil 
troops.  lie  sought  an  engagement  with  Cornwallis,  and  on  March  15tli 
they  foiight  a  very  severe  battle  near  Guilford  Court-House.  Altliougli 
the  British  remaipcd  masters  of  the  field,  the  victory  was  almost  as 
destructive  for  Cornwallis  as  a  defeat.  "Another  such  a  victory," 
said  Charles  J.  Fox,  in  the  Honso  of  Commons,  "  will  ruin  the  British 
army."  The  battalions  of  Comwallis  were  so  shattered  that  he 
could  not  maintain  the  advantage  he  had  gained.  Thoroaghly  dis- 
pirited, he  abandoned  Western  North  Carolina,  and  moved  with  his 
whole  army  to  Wihnington,  leaving  Lord  Rawdon  in  command  of  a 
British  force  at  Camden.  Cornwallis  soon  afterward  marched  into 
Virginia. 

Greene  with  all  his  force  pursued  Cornwallis  some  distance,  and  then 
marched  for  Camden.  He  encamped  upon  Hobkirk's  Hill,  within  a 
mile  of  Rawdon's  encampment,  where  he  was  surprised  by  the  British 
forces  on  the  morning  of  April  25th.  After  a  sharp  battle  of  several 
liours  Greene  was  defeated,  but  on  his  retreat  he  carried  away  all  his 
artillery  and  baggage  and  flfty  British  prisoners. 

Greene's  army  began  to  increase,  when  Rawdon,  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  his  posts  in  the  lower  country,  abandoned  Camden  and  took 
position  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  on  the  Santee.  Within  the  space  of  a  week 
the  Americans  seized  four  impcirtant  posts,  and  Greene  was  making  rapid 
marches  toward  Fort  Ninety-Six,  on  the  site  of  the  (present)  village  of 
Cambridge,  in  Abbeville  District.  In  all  these  operations  Greene  was 
greatly  aided  by  Colonel  Henry  Lee  ("  Light  Horse  Harry")  and  his 
famous  Legion.     At  the  beginning  of  June  the  British  possessed  only 
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three  posts  in  South  Carolina — namely,  Charleston,  Nelson's  Ferry,  and 
Ninety-Six. 

General  Greene  began  the  siege  of  Ninety-Six  on  May  22(3,  bnt  on 
the  approach  of  Rawdon  with  a  strong  force  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  it  on  June  19th.  Meanwhile  Lee,  Pickens,  and  others  had 
gained  victories  on  the  Savannah  Kiver.  They  captured  Fort  Galphin, 
below  Augusta,  on  May  2l8t,  and  after  a  siege  of  eleven  days  and  a  final 
assault  Augusta  was  surrendered  to  Leo  and  Pickens.  Then  the  victors 
hastened  to  join  Greene  before  Ninety-Six,  and  with  him  they  retreated 
beyond  the  Saluda  Eiver.  The  Americans  finally  crossed  the  Congaree, 
and  the  main  body  encamped  during  the  hot  and  sickly  season  on  the 
High  Hills  of  Santee,  in  Santee  District. 

Rawdon  left  his  army  at  Orangeburg  with  Colonel  Stewart  and 
returned  to  England.  Re-enforced  by  North  Carolina  troops,  Greene 
crossed  the  Wateree  at  the  close  of  August,  and  marched  upon  Orange- 
burg, when  Stewart  retreated  to  Eutaw  Springs,  near  the  Santee.  Greene 
pursued  and  overtook  him  there,  and  on  the  morning  of  September  8th 
they  fought  a  sanguinary  battle.  The  Americans  were  victorious  at 
first,  but  lost  the  prize  for  which  they  contended,  by  imprudence.  Unex- 
pectedly the  British  renewed  the  conflict,  and  after  a  severe  struggle  for 
several  hours  the  Americans  were  defeated.  Sitewart,  however,  thought 
it  prudent  to  retreat  toward  Charleston  during  the  night,  and  on  the  9th 
Greene  took  possession  of  the  battle-field.  Congress  rewarded  him  ivith 
a  gold  medal  and  other  honors. 

Annoyed  by  the  active  partisan  corps  in  South  Carolina,  the  British 
soon  afterward  evacuated  their  interior  posts  and  retired  to  Charleston. 
At  the  close  of  1781  they  were  confined  to  the  cities  of  Charleston  and 
Savannah. 
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ing  of  (^oera  at  a  Urge  building  otllad  the  Temple,  which  h&d  been 
erected  for  the  nee  of  pnbllo  gatherings  and  the  Free  Uasona  of  the  army. 
Tlieee  p&pors  were  brongLt  to  the  sotioe  of  Washington  on  the  da; 
thej  were  iasned.     H.e  referred   to  them  in  general  orders  the  next 
morning  ;    expreased  his  disapproval ;  invited  the  general  ftnd   field- 
officers  of  the  army  to  aBsemble  at  the  Temple  at  noon  on  the  19th 
(Uarch,  1783),  and  requested  General  Gates  to  preside  at  the  meeting. 
There  was  a  fnll  attendance.     Washington  stepped  npon  the  platform  to 
read  an  address  which  he  hnd  prepared  f6r  the  occasion.     As  he  put  on 
his  spectacles  he  remarked  :  "  Ton  see,  gentlemen,  I  linve  not  only 
grown  gray  but  blind  in  yonr 
sendee."    These  words  tonchod 
a  tender  chord  of  sympathy  in 
all  hearts. 

The  address  was  a  model — 
compact  in  constrnction,  digni- 
fied and  patriotje  in  sentiment, 
mild  yet  severe  in  its  strictures, 
aiid  abounding  with  the  most 
important  suggestions  concerning 
the  best  interests  of  the  army, 
represented  by  the  men  before 
him,  the  citizens,  tlie  Republic, 
and  human  freedom.  On  clos- 
ing his  address  Washington  im- 
mediately retired,  leaving  the 
LiiuiiEi,  COOK.  officers    to    discuss    the  subject 

unrestrained  by  his  presence. 
The  deliberations  of  the  officers  were  brief.  They  unanimously  con- 
demned the  addresses  ;  voted  thanks  to  their  chief  fur  the  course  he  had 
parsued  ;  expressed  their  unabated  attachment  to  his  person  ;  declared 
their  anshaken  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  Congress,  and  their 
determination  to  hear  witli  patience  their  grievances  until  they  shonld 
be  redressed. 

The  author  of  the  seditions  addresses  was  Major  John  Annstrong,  a 
member  of  Gates's  military  family  and  a  young  man  then  twenty-fivo 
yeara  of  age.     He  was  Secretary  of  War  in  Madison's  Cabiuet  in  ISH. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  disbanding  of  the  Continental  army  began  at 
New  Windsor  and  its  vicinity.  Congress  proclaimed  a  ceasatio.i  of 
hostilities  on  April  Iftth.  The  soldiers  who  had  enlisted  "  for  the  u'ar"' 
claimed  the  right  to  go  home.     Congress  insisted  that  their  terms  of 
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enlistment  would  not  expire  before  a  definitive  treaty  of  ])eacQ  should  be 
effected.  Washington  cxerciBed  the  oitiee  of  mediator  and  pacificator, 
lie  issued  long  and  really  indefinite  furloughs  to  all  the  soldiers  excepting 
those  who  re-enlisted  until  a  peace  cstabliHliinent  should  be  organized. 
The  furloughed  soldiers  went  home  and  never  returned.  A  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris  on  September  3d  (1783),  and  on 
October  1 8th  Congress,  by  proclamation,  discharged  the  soldiers  of  the 
Continental  army.* 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  disband inent  of  the  ariny  in  June  (1783) 
the  officers,  at  the  suggestion  of  Gen<)ral  Knox,  formed  an  association  at 
their  cantonment,  near  Newbnrgh,  having  for  its  cliicf  objects  the  promo- 
tion of  cordial  friendship  and  indissoluble  union  among  themselves,  and 
to  extend  benevolent  aid  to  such  of  its  member8  as  miglit  nee<l  assistance. 
They  named  the  organization  the  Society  of   the  Cincinnati.     Wash- 


*  The  number  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Coiitniental  army  iil  Itx  (lislKiiHlment,  iukI  itN  con- 
dition, waemucli  tlie  same  as  it  was  at  tlie  time  of  the  Dcclunition  of  IndeiK'ndemx:,  seven 
years  before.  On  July  4th  it  consisted  of  7754  men  present  niu\  lit  for  duty,  including 
one  regiment  of  artillery.  Tlicir  arm.s  were  in  a  wri'tehe«l  condition.  Nearly  one  half 
the  muskeU  of  the  infantry  were  without  Ijayonets.  During  the  war  22)1,771  soldiei-s 
were  enrolled  in  the  Continental  army.  These  were  furnished  by  the  resixHrtive  States, 
each  in  number,  as  follows  : 


NewHampahire 1)2,497 

MaMachueetts ....  ..  ..':  G7,!Kr7 

Rhode  Island S,IK« 

Connecticut 81,fM0 

NewYork 17,781 

New  Jeniey lO.TM 

Pennitylvauia. S5,G7B 


Delaware 8,988 

Maryland )8,019 

Virginia a8,«ffl 

North  Carolina 7,808 

SoathCaroUna 6,417 

Oeorgia  «,6T» 

Total , 281,m 


The  last  two  survivors  of  the  Continental  army  were  Lemuel  Cook,  of  New  York,  and 
William  Hutcliings,  of  Maine.  Cook  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Lichfield  County,  Conn., 
in  1764,  and  died  at  Clarendon,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  May  20th,  1866,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  two  years.  Hutchings  was  bom  at  York,  Maine,  October  6th,  1764, 
and  died  May  2d,  1866,  also  nearly  one  hundred  and  two  years  of  age.  Lemuel  Cook 
entered  tlie  military  service  of  his  country  in  the  spring  of  1781,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  and  was  with  the  allied  armies  in  the  campaign  against  Comwallis  in  Virginia. 
He  was  one  of  the  regulars,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Light 
Dragoons,  commanded  by  Colonel  Sheldon,  but  was  soon  mustered  into  the  infantry. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  discharged  at  Danbury,  Conn.  He  soon  afterward  married 
Hannah  Curtis,  of  Cheshire,  Conn.,  by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  four  daughters. 
He  married  a  .second  wife  when  he  was  seventy  years  of  age.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
lived  in  the  then  almost  wilderness  region  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  Most  of  his  children  were 
lx>rn  in  Connecticut.  He  moved  into  Central  New  York  with  his  young  family,  and 
lived  at  Clarendon  about  thirty  years  previous  to  his  death.  He  was  a  farmer  all  his  life. 
In  1868  his  annual  peasion  was  increased  from  $100  to  $200,  and  the  last  .year  of  his  life 
to  $800.  New  York  has  the  distinction  of  having  as  a  citizen  the  Uut  turviving  tokKer  ^ 
the  OontinenUtl  army. 
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ington  was  choeen  its  president  and  General  Henty  Knox  its  secretary. 
This  was  called  the  General  Society,  State  soeieties  were  formed 
aaxiliary  to  the  geaeral  society.  To  perpetuate  the  association,  its  con- 
stitution entitled  the  ekieet  masculine  de- 
scendant of  an  original  member  to  wear 
the  order,  or  badge,  and  enjoy  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  society.*  "* 

Tlie  last  act  in  the  drama  of  tlio  old 
war  for  independence  was  ^lerf  ormed  at  the 
city  of  New  York  late  in  1783.  Tlie 
opening  scene  was  the  flight  of  the  Loyal- 
ists, or  Tories.  These  supporters  of  the 
crown  were  numerouB  and  active,  especially 
in  New  York  City  and  State.  They  liad 
aroused  the  most  intense  indignation — nay, 
hatred,  of  the  Wliigs  against  them  by  their 
oppressive  conduct,  civil  and  military,  and 
when  it  was  known  that  the  British  troo|>8 
were  soon  to  leave  the  city  of  New  York 
they  hastened,  with  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion, to  fly  to  some  ]j]ace  of  refuge  from 
tlie  impending  wrath  of  the  patriots. 

In  October  a  fleet  of  transports  conveyed 
hundreds  of  Loyalists,  or  Tories,  to  Novn 
Scotia,  and  at  the  evacuation  (wliich  was 
delayed  for  want  of  vessels  to  transpori 
there)  otlier  hundreds  fled  to  tlio  samu 
ISritieli  province. 

The  property  of  many  Loj'alists  in  the 

State  of  New  York  was  confiscated  by  laws 

])aa8ed  for  the  purpose  during  the  war,  but 

after  peace  and  independence  wore  eslab- 

'  '^^^     lislied  justice  and  policy  required  a  general 

amnesty.     The  harsh  laws  were  repealed, 

and  much  of  the  confiscated  property  was 

restored.     Many  of  the  refugees  in  Nova  Scotia  who  could  procure  the 

means  to  do  so  came  back,  and  in  the  course  of  a  score  of  years  thu 

•  Tlio  orilcr  or  badge  of  tlio  Boduty  consislpd  of  n  golden  sprpad  caclt.  wilh  cnnmi-l- 
liag.  KiiHppndnl  on  a  ribbon.  Onthu  bn-SHtof  tho  ongle  i»  h  mcdsllion  with  s  dcricc  repn- 
K'nlinii  ('iniiniiHtiiii  at  hw  plauj;li  rMOlving  lilt  lionuin  Bvuulora  who  come  Id  oflcr  liim 
the  oliirf  iiiiigbitriicy  of  Homt. 
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social  animoeities  engendered  by  the  war  were  healed  or  greatly  modi- 
fied. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  evacuation  of  !New  York  was  November  25tli. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day  General  Washington  and  liia  staff  and  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  and  staff,  escorted  by  General  Knox  and  some  troops  who 
came  down  from  "West  Point,  appeared  at  tlie  (present)  junction  of  Third 
and  Fonrtli  avenues — the  **  liead  of  the  Bowery  Lane" — and  lialteil  there 
until  noon.  At  one  o'clock,  when  tlie  British  Itad  witlidrawn  to  the 
water's  edge  for  embarkation,  the  Americans  jnarche<l  into  tlie  city,  the 
general  and  governor  at  their  Iiead,  and  before  tlirec  o'clock  General 
Knox  had  taken  possession  of  Fort  George,  at  the  foot  of  Broadway,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  thousands  of  citizens  and  the  roar  of  artillerv.  Then 
Washington  and  his  officers  retired  to  Frauncc's  Tavern.*  Gc»venior 
Clinton  and  the  civil  officers  went  to  the  City  Hall  and  re-established 
civil  government,  and  at  evening  the  chief  magistrate  gave  a  public  din- 
ner at  Fraunce's  Tavern.  The  last  sail  of  the  British  fleet  that  bore 
away  the  army  and  the  Loyalists  did  not  disappear  beyond  the  Narrows 
before  twilight. 

The  final  scene  in  the  last  act  was  now  performed.  Washington  as- 
sembled his  officers  in  a  large  room  in  Fraunce's  Tavern  on  December 
4th,  and  there  bade  them  farewell.  He  entered  the  room,  and  taking  a 
glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  said  : 

*'  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude  I  now  take  leave  of  you^  I 
most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  Jl)e  as  prosperous  and 
happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable.''  Having 
tasted  the  wine,  he  continued  :  ''  I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take 
my  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  each  will  come  and  take  me  by 
the  hand." 

A  tender  scene  ensued.  Tears  moistened  the  war-worn  checks  of  the 
veterans  before  him  as  each  pressed  the  hand  of  their  beloved  commander 
and  received  from  his  lips  a  kiss  upon  their  foreheads.  Then  Wash- 
ington left  the  room  in  silence,  passed  through  a  corps  of  light  infantry, 
walked  to  Whitehall  (now  the  Staten  Island  Ferry),  followed  by  a  large 
multitude  of  grateful  citizens,  and  at  two  o'clock  p.m.  entered  a  barge  that 

*  This  building,  yet  standing,  Ls  on  tlie  comer  of  Broad  and  Pearl  HtrectM.    It  was 

partially  destroyed  by  tire  in  June,  1852.    Samuel  Fraunoe,  the  proprietor,  had  a  dark 

complexion,  and  was  called  "Black  Sam."    When  President  Washington  resided  in 

Xew  York  Fraunoe  became  the  caterer  for  the  Presidential  mansion.    Freneau,  in  his 

"  Hugh  Gaine's  Petition,"  makes  that  time-server  allude  to  the  cannonade  of  the  Ana, 

man-of-war,  and  say  : 

**  At  flrat  wc  Bappooed  it  was  only  k  sham 
Till  he  drove  a  round  ball  through  the  roof  of  Black  Saiu.*' 
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conveyed  him  to  Paiilne'  Hook  (now  Jersey  City),  whence  lie  joiirneyod 
firet  to  Pliiladelplila  and  tlience  to  Annapolis,  where  the  Continental 
CongroBs  was  in  eeosion.  To  that  body,  aaeembled  in  the  Senate  Cliamber 
of  tlie  old  State  House,  at  noon  on  December  33d  (1783),  ho  resigned 
liis  commission  of  commander- in-chief  of  tlie  armiee,  which  he  received 
from  them  more  than  eiglit  years  before. 

From  Annapolis  Wnshington  journeyed  to  Mount  Vernon  in  his  own 
curriage,  accompanied  by  Iiis  wife,  where  he  arrived  on  ChriBtmas  eve. 
Then  lie  laid  aside  his  sword  and  military  garments,  and,  joyfnily  resign- 


ing the  cares  of  public  life,  like  Cincinnatne,  returned  to  his  plough — n 
fanner  an  the  lianks  of  the  Potomac 

Daring  all  the  stormy  (period,  from  the  fonndation  of  tlio  State  Govern- 
ment, in  the  summer  of  1777,  until  the  departure  of  the  last  hostile  foot 
from  its  shores,  in  1783,  New  York  had  been  laying  the  foundations  of 
its  future  greatness  strong  and  deep,  and  at  the  same  time  it  had  been 
JDBt  and  penoroua  in  its  fraternal  relations  with  ite  sister  Slntes..  It 
grappled  the  great  taak  before  it  with  energy  and  wisdom.  It  held 
a  commanding  position.  Tlie  prominent  part  it  Jiad  taken  in  the  mighty 
struggle  just  ended ;  the  fact  that  it  alone  of  all  the  States  had  promptly 
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met  everjr  reqairemont  of  the  Provisional  Qencral  GoTemmont,  and  even 
made  advances  on  its  own  credit  to  supply  the  deScieneies  of  other 
States  ;  its  extensive  commerce  and  large  territorj,  and  the  ability  and 
patriotism  of  its  leading  statesmen,  entitled  it  to  special  consideration, 
and  gavo  it  great  weight  in 
the  comicils  of  tliB  nation. 

Tlie  sessions  of  the  State 
legislature  were  held  alter- 
nately at  Ponglikeupste,  New 
York,  and  Albany,  after  the 
fligliC  from  Kingston  in  the 
fall  of  1777,  until  the  begin- 
ning of  1798 — a  period  of 
about  twenty  years.  At  that 
time  Albany  became  the  per- 
manent political  capital  of  the 
State,  and  a  new  great  seal 
was  adopted.* 

The  first  care  of  the  Leg- 
islatare    after    tlia    war    was 

the  adjostment  of  boundaries,  '==o"">  okeat  bbal  of  tuk  state  t>r  new  vohk, 
land  claims,  etc.  In  this  par- 
ticular New  York  found  itself  in  a  peculiar  sitnation,  because  of  rival 
claims  to  its  soil.  Of  the  territory  which,  liy  the  treaty  of  peace,  was 
ceded  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  in  their  collective  capacity, 
each  of  tlie  individnal  States  claimod  sncli  portions  as  were  compre- 

*  Tlirvc  great  B«k  of  ILc  Slate  of  Npk  Turk  huve  been  nuulc.  Tlie  flrat  tvo  were 
pendsDt,  and  Ihe  third  is  facumbciil.  Tliu  flnt  great  Bcal,  ndoplcd  In  1777  by  tlic  con- 
veatioD  tlint  framed  the  State  CoiiElllutloii.  wus  rudirif  engraved  on  brass.  It  bore  on 
one  aide  a  risiiig  bud  ^  motto.  ExcEiyuoB  ;  legend,  TuE  GiuuT  SsAL  ok  the  State  or 
Naw  York.  Oq  the  other  aide  a  roeic  in  the  mldHt  of  the  occHn,  and  llic  word  Prustra. 
The  aboTG  engraving  In  from  a  draning  of  an  ImpresBioa  made  on  bcriiwax  and  ntlutliod 
to  a  coraminsion  afgned  by  Qovemor  Clinton.  It  Bbowii  tlic  metliod  of  nllacliing  pendant 
■eala  to  the  parchment.  It  Is  three  and  a  qniuItT  inches  in  dinmeler  nml  about  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  A  second  seal  was  authorized  in  1 TS8,  sihI  llic  dcscriplion 
wu  recorded,  January  SBd,  1799,  as  follows  :  -  The  arra*  of  tlio  Slate  complete,  with 
■upporters,  crent,  and  motto  :  round  the  same,  The  Qrbat  Sgai.  ok  ttiF.  STATti  ok  New 
York.  On  the  revere  a  rock  and  waves  beating  against  it ;  mono,  '  Fruslra  above ; 
ITVe  below.'"     The  obverse  of  tlia  seal  is  delineated  above. 

lu  1809  (lie  great  seal  (incumbent)  now  la  use  was  ordered,  and  was  fIrHt  attached  (u  » 
document  in  November  of  that  fear.  It  bean  tbo  arms  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  lilllo 
modified  in  the  design.  In  the  second  seal  tlie  supporters  are  standing; ;  in  Ilio  tbird  they 
arc  Hilling.    In  botli  the  crest  Is  the  nine— so  eagle  preparing  to  nnir  from  n  demiglobe. 
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hended  within  their  original  grants  or  charters.  Massachusetts  conse- 
qnentljr  laid  chum  to  a  strip  of  land  eqnal  to  its  own  extent  north  and 
sonth,  and  extending  wtstward  to  ^^^le  South  Sea,'^  or  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  included  all  the  territory  of  Xew  York  between  the 
latitude  of  Troj  on  the  north  and  th^  northern  part  of  Duchess  County 
on  the  south.  Connecticut  made  a  similar  claim  on  the  same  pretext. 
This  would^hare  included  nearly  all  southern  New  York.  Before  con- 
sidering these  claims,  let  us  take  a  brief  notice  of  the  rights  of  older 
and  more  legitimate  possessors  and  actual  occupants  of  the  soil  of  New 
York — the  Six  Nations. 

The  conditions  of  peace  with  the  Six  Nations  were  settled  between 
them  and  the  United  States  at  a  treaty  held  at  Fort  Stanwix  (Schuyler, 
now  Rome)  in  October,  1784,  at  which  Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard  Butler, 
and  Arthur  Lee  represented  the  United  States.  tBy  that  treaty  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Six  Nations  was  fixed  at  the  longitudinal  par- 
allel of  Buffalo.  Red  Jacket,  afterward  the  great  Seneca  chief,  then 
iirst  appeared  as  an  orator  in  opposition  to  the  treaty,  which  deprived 
the  Confederacy  of  their  hunting-grounds  north  of  the  Ohio.  Tiie  Six 
Nations  were  guaranteed  the  peaceable  possession  of  their  lands  eastward 
of  tiift  boundary  named,  excepting  a  reservation  of  six  miles  square 
around  Fort  Oswego. 

From  time  to  time  after  1785  the  State  and  individuals  procured  lands 
froin  the  Indians  by  cession  or  by  purchase.  The  Tuscaroras  and 
Oneidas  first  parted  with  some  of  their  territories  in  1785.  In  17SS 
both  the  Oneidas  and  the  Onondagas  disposed  of  all  their  lands,  except- 
ing some  reservations,  and  in  1789  the  Cayugas  ceded  all  their  lands  to 
the  State,  excepting  a  reservation  of  one  hundred  square  miles  exclusive 
of  Cayuga  Lake.  In  each  case  the  right  of  free  hunting  and  iishing  in 
all  the  counties  was  reserved. 

The  Senecas  parted  with  most  of  their  territory  in  1797.     The  same 
year  the  Mohawks,  most  of  whom  fled  to  Canada  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
relinquished  all  their  lands  to  the  State  for  a  consideration.     So  late  a:^ 
1819  there  were  about  five  thousand  of  the  Six  Nations  in  the  State,  in 
possession,    in   eleven    reservations,    of   two  hundred    and  seventy-one 
thousand   acres  of   lanrl.     In  1838  these  lands  had  been  disposed    of, 
nearly  all  the  titles  extinguished,  and  the  Indian  population  had  renioveil 
westward,  some  of  them  beyond  the  Mississippi  River.    Such  was  the  final 
act  in  the  drama  of  the  once  powerful  barbarian  republic  in  the  State  of 
New  York — the  great  Iroquois  League.     It  now  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  tlio  earth  and  entered  the  realm  of  past  history. 

The  claim  of  Massachusetts  to  a  part  of  the  territory  of  New  York 
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was  amicably  adjusted  by  a  convention  held  at  Hartford  in  December, 
178(),  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  Bay  State  should  cede  to  New  York 
all  claims  to  **  government,  sovereignty,  and  jurisdiction"  over  about 
six  million  acres  of  the  soil,  including  what  is  known  as  "  Western  New 
York."  The  domain  extended  from  a  line  drawn  north  and  south 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Canada  on  the  meridian  of  Seneca  Lake  to  the 
western  boundary  of  tlie  territory  of  the  Six  Nations,  already  defined. 
At  the  same  time  New  York  ceded  to  Massachusetts  and  to  her  grantees 
and  their  heirs  the  right  of  pre-emption  of  the  soil  from  the  native 
Indians,  and  *'all  other  estate,  right,  title,  and  property,"  excepting 
government,  sovereignty,  etc.  The  claim  of  Connecticut  was  summarily 
rejected.* 

Massachusetts  proceeded  to  sell  the  right  of  pre-emption  of  this  tract. 
In  1788  Oliver  Phelps  and  Nathaniel  Gorham  bargained  for  the  whole 
tract,  agreeing  to  pay  ^1,000,000.  Unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions,  they 
took  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  acres.  Between  that  time  and 
1793  tlie  remainder  of  the  domain  was  disposed  of  to  several  purchiiser8,f 
and  settlements  were  soon  afterward  begun. 

After  the  peace  (1783)  Congress,  considering  measures  for  meeting  the 
claims  of  public  creditors,  invited  the  several  States  to  vest  in  that  body 
power  to  levy  duties  on  imports  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
AH  the  States  had  acceded  to  this  request  in  1786  excepting  New  York. 
This  State  reserved  that  right  to  itself,  and  refused  to  make  the  col- 
lectors amenable  to  and  removable  by  Congress.  It  also  made  the  duties 
payable  in  the  bills  of  credit  issued  by  the  State.  At  this  juncture 
Congress  asked  Governor  Clinton  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  law  conformable  to  those  of  other  Stiites 
concerning  the  public  revenue.      The    governor  refused   compliance. 

*  Under  this  claim  Connecticut  made  8omc  grants  to  settlcra  within  the  State  of  New 
York,  also  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Ohio.  The  Wyoming  Valley  was  settled  by  Con- 
necticut people,  so  also  was  the  region  in  Ohio  known  as  the  Western  Reserve. 

t  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Massachusetts  domain  in 
Western  New  York  purchased  of  the  Indians,  with  the  number  of  acres  in  each  : 

PlieljM  and  GorJtam  tract,  2,600,000 ;  Morris  Reserve,  000,000  ;  Tfumgular,  87,000 ; 
Connecticut,  100,000  ;  Croffie,  50,000  ;  Offden,  50,000  ;  Coitinger,  50,000  ;  Vhrty  Thoumnd 
Acre,  40,000  ;  Sterritt,  150,000  ;  Church,  100,000  ;  Morris's  Honorary  Creditors,  58,570  ; 
HMland  Compfuiy's  Purchase,  8,600,000  ;  Boston  Ten  Toiens,  230,400.  Before  the  close 
of  the  last  century  a  larger  portion  of  the  soil  of  Northern  New  York  was  in  the  ix)sses- 
sion  of  land  speculators.  Among  them  Alexander  Macomb,  fatlier  of  General  Macomb, 
was  the  most  extensive  holder,  in  Franklin,  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Oswego,  and 
Herkimer  counti(>s.  He  purchased  over  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  acres  for 
eighteen  cents  an  acre,  on  a  long  credit,  without  interest.  This  reckless  squandering  of 
the  public  domains  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  was  severely  condemned. 
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This  independent  action  of  New  York  made  the  inherent  weakness  of 
the  Articles  of  Con  federation,  as  a  form  of  national  goverament,  very 
conspicuous.  New  York  had  already  taken  official  action,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  Congress  more  power  for  the  collecting  of  revenne  than 
had  yet  been  proposed.* 

Washington  had  observed  with  great  anxiety  the  tendency  toward  ruin 
of  the  new  government,  and  he  now  proposed  a  convention  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  States  to  consider  amendments  of  the  Articles.  A  conven- 
tion was  called  at  Annapolis  in  September,  178(5.  Only  five  States 
responded.  New  York  was  one  of  them,  and  was  represented  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  Nothing  was  done  except  to  recommend  the  assem- 
bling of  another  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  May  the  next  year.  It 
was  done.  All  the  States  but  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  were 
represented.  Kobert  Yates,  John  Lansing,  Jr.,  and  Alexander  liaiii- 
ilton  represented  New  York.  Washington,  a  delegate  from  Virginia, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  convention.  Ho  was  ably  supported  by 
eminent  statesmen  from  the  several  commonwealths.  The  convention 
was  in  session  from  May  until  September,  1787.  It  framed  a  new  Con- 
stitution— the  one  (with  some  amendments)  under  which  the  Ilcpnblic 
has  ever  since  been  governed.  Copies  of  the  instrument  were  sent  to 
the  IjOgislatures  of  the  several  States,  to  be  submitted  by  them  to  conven- 
tions of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people  for  approval  or  disapproval. 

Now  came  the  tug  of  war.     Differences  of  opinion  concerning  the  new 

*  "  It  is  the  glory  of  New  York/'  sajs  Bancroft,  "  that  iia  Legislature  was  the  first  to 
impart  the  sanction  of  a  State  to  the  great  conception  of  a  Federal  Convention  to  frame  a 
constitution  for  the  United  States."  The  chief  instrument  in  bringing  about  such  action 
by  the  LegiKlaturc  of  New  York  was  the  then  foremost  character  in  the  State,  General 
Philip  Schuyler,  assisted  by  his  son-in-law,  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  discussion  of  plans  for  a  national  government  Schuyler  had  deprecated 
the  essential  weakness  of  the  proposed  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  urged,  on  all  occa- 
sions, the  absolute  necessity  of  a  strong  general  government.  At  length  the  Continental 
Congress,  in  May,  1782,  considering  the  desperate  condition  of  the  flnanocs  of  the  country, 
appointed  delegates  to  explain  the  common  danger  to  the  authorities  of  all  the  States. 
Governor  Clinton  called  an  extra  session  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  receive  the  delega- 
tion which  had  been  sent  North.  They  met  at  Poughkcepsie  in  July.  Hamilton  repaired 
thither  and  held  consultations  with  the  members  of  the  LegisUture,  especially  with  his 
father-in-law.  On  motion  of  Schuyler  the  Legislature  resolved  itself  into  a  Conmiittec 
of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Nation.  They  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  drafted, 
it  is  believed,  by  Hamilton,  declaring  the  necessity  for  a  stronger  national  government, 
that  should  have  power  to  provide  itself  with  a  sufficient  revenue  for  the  public  use. 
The  Legislature  incited  Congress, for  the  common  welfare,  "to  recommend  andeacli 
State  to  adopt  the  measure  of  assembling  a  general  convention  of  the  States  specially 
authorised  to  revise  and  amend  the  Confederation,  reserving  the  right  of  the  respective 
Legislatures  to  ratify  their  determinations." 
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OonstitiUion  overywliero  provuilod,  Radiciil  differences  in  eentiinent 
liud  l>cen  conspiuuoiu  in  tlio  convention  tlint  framed  it.  The  ndlierents, 
3'e«pcuEiveIy,  of  tlio  Idcu  of  n  atrong  centml  government  nnd  of  State 
snprcmucy  were  npparently  irreconcilably  antagonistic. 

Two  of  the  Kow  York  delegates — Yatee  and  Laiiaing — were  decidedly 
favorable  to  the  doctrine  of  State 
sapreinacy,    while  Hamilton*   as 
Ftron^ly  advi>catod    the    plan    of 
a  powerful  Federal   Government 
wielding  eiipreme  authority.  Ham- 
ilton's opinione  prevailed  in  the 
convention.     Yatea  and    Lansing 
were  bo  dissatisfied  with  the  evi-      / 
dent  Bcntimeiit  of  the  convention      | 
that  they  withdrew,  leaving  Ham- 
ilton   the   Bolo   representative  of 
New  York  in  tho  convention.  - 

Tliin  was  the  birth-time  of  tlie 
stalwart  twins— tlio  first  two  op- 
posing political  parties  in  the 
United  States— tho  ledenUitU 
and  the  Anti-FederalUU.  These 
parties  were  of  a  more  pronounced 

and  violent  typo  in  New  York  iLsxiMDitR  DAVTl.To^.  aiteh  i*iin*<i. 
than    elsewhere.       Hamilton   was 

the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Federalists,  and  Governor  Gooiyu  ('lin- 
ton  of  tho  An  ti- Federalists. 

On  January  17tli,  1788,  Egbert  Iteiison  -f  offered  in  the  J,*gialutnrc  of 

•  Alexander  IlamHton  km  born  at  Vevi*.  Wi'sl  liiilli-*,  January  lltli.  1757.  lie  ksh 
of  Scotch  descent.  Educated  ut  King'M  (tiow  ('uliitiibiii)  <'ulk-gi!.  New  York,  Iw  cngiigoi 
In  the  politicul  coutravenj-  imiediug  tliu  Ituviiliitiiiii  ;  In-uiiih)  a  <ii|Hnin  of  arlilliTy  in 
Mardi,  17TB ;  a  rocraber  of  Waaliinglon's  iiiilUiiry  family  tn  tliu  uprinj!  of  1777,  ami 
asrved  aa  bis  jtccrrtnry  and  tniKted  coafldant  iinlll  1T81.  Ilr  was  of  (.■aHrntlnl  wrrin'  to 
WaahlngloD,  .Hamilton  marriod  a  daughter  of  Giiu-nil  Philip  Bchuykr  liitn  in  1780. 
He  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  ol  New  York  Iroops  at  llii'  Hie^  of  Yorktown,  noon  after 
which  lie  left  the  »na.y,  sludiod  law,  and  soou  Im'nnic  eminenl  in  libi  profomkin.  He 
acTved  aa  a  member  of  Confrvas  and  of  Uie  New  York  I  lOgbilatun' ;  wiw  a  member  uf  llie 
coDTenlioo  that  fraiocd  tho  National  CunHtltiilicin,  and  was  one  of  its  chief  ndvocMtei> 
through  the  pf«H.  Wailiington  appointed  him  Bccretary  of  the  Trvwniry  In  17B9,  whkh 
post  he  resigned  in  17Bft.  When  in  1799  war  wilh  Pranc«  aeemcd  iirolMblc.  he  wa»  made 
wcood  to  Washington  in  command  of  the  anniea  of  the  United  atoln.  On  July  12th, 
1804,  Hamilton  dioi  of  wmmiln  TP«iv«l  in  a  duel  wilh  Aaron  Burr. 

t  £glx'rt  Benson  wiu  unc  ut  tlie  moat  active  and  nw-fiil  inuu  in  New  York  Ml  tlila  lime. 
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New  York  a  resolution  providing  for  a  State  convention  of  representa- 
tives chosen  bj  the  people  to  consider  the  new  National  Constitation. 
This  resolution  elicited  much  and  warm  debate,  but  was  finally  adopted 
by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

From  the  moment  when  the  new  Constitution  was  published  in  New 
York  spirited  and  sometimes  violent  contests  between  the  advocates  and 
opposers  of  the  instrument  occurred  at  public  gatherings  and  in  the 
public  prints.  Acrimonious  publications  appeared  in  newspapers  and  in 
pamphlets  dndng  the  canvass  and  the  sittings  of  the  convention.  On 
the  one. hand  it  was  urged  by  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  Constitution 
that  by  its  adoption  a  fatal  blow  would  be  struck  at  the  so-called  ^^  inde- 
pendent sovereignty^'  of  the  States,  by  the  gradual  absorption  of  the 
principal  functions  of  government  by  the  central  power  ;  that  the  M'calth 
and  imiiicnse  resources  of  New  York  especially,  instead  of  being  devoted 
to  the  development  of  its  vast  territory  and  possibilities,  would  be  largely 
given  to  the  accumulation  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  tlie  National 
Goveriniieiit,  and  that  its  political  influence  would  be  greatly  diminished. 
It  was  ari^ucd  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  such  a  state  of  things 
w^ould  be  the  establishment  of  a  virtually  monarchical  government. 

To  these  arguments  the  advocates  of  the  Constitution  replied,  pointing 
to  the  provisions  of  the  instrument  Itself,  that  the  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  the  proposed  new  government  was  so  carefully  arranged  that, 
so  far  from  enabling  it  to  trench  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  it 
was  itself  liable  to  constant  and  serious  encroachments  on  their  part, 
and  that  the  existin<7  Confederacy — a  mere  leagneof  independent  States, 
held  together  only  by  the  common  interests  of  all  its  members  and  sub- 
ject to  disintegration  at  the  pleasure  of  any — was  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  purpose  of  a  national  government.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
able  cssiiys  in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  written  by  Hamilton,  Jay,  and 
Madison,  known  collectively  as  Tlic  Federalists  were  published  and 
^scattered  widely  over  the  Union  with  powerful  eifect. 

The  sole  <iue.stion  which  seemed  to  govern  the  electors  of  New  York 
in  their  choice  of  delegates  to  their  convention  seems  to  have  been  whether 
the  candidates  were  for  or  against  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Hf  WMM  iMirn  ill  New  York  City  in  1740:  diwl  rtt  Jamaicti,  L.  I.,  in  188:1  lie  was  a 
most  cfticicnt  mcnilKTof  Jhc  Ri'voliuionarv  Committwof  Hnfotv,  and  was  n  distiniruiMlicd 
juris-it.  holilin;^  a  liijrh  rank  in  jurisprudence.  He  wa«*  the  first  altorney-ifenend  of  tlic 
State  of  New  York,  and  -inenilKT  of  tlie  first  State  Iveffislnture  ;  a  deleirale  to  the  old 
Con^res.M  in  1784--K8;  a  inendHT  of  Conirress,  17K9-83  and  181  »-!.*» :  and  judjn*  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  1704-1801.  He  nKvivinl  thcdejriw  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard 
and  DartUHniih  eoUej^es,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
Ue  wrote  u  "  Vindicuition  of  Major  Andre." 
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The  members  of  the  convention  chosen  in  the  several  counties 
assembled  at  the  court-house  in  Pouglikeepsie  o\\  June  17th,  1788,  and 
was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Governor  Clinton  for  its  president,  John 
McKesson  and  Abraham  B.  Bancker,  secretaries,  and  Nicholas  Power, 
■printer  to  the  convention.  The  convention  was  composed  of  sixty-one  dele- 
gates,* a  clear  majority  of  whom  were  opposed  to  the  new  Constitution. 

The  discussion  of  the  sev- 
eral articles  of  the  Consti- 
tution began  on  June  19th 
and  continued  three  weeks, 
during  which  time  several  mqnatuuk  of  mciiokam  i>awKH. 

amendments  were  proposed 

and  adopted.  On  July  11th  John  Jay  moved  that  '*  tlio  Constitution  be 
ratified,  and  that  whatever  amendments  might  be  deemed  expedient 
^\o\Ai\  h^  recommended y 

This  motion  called  out  the  most  vigorous  opposition  from  the  Anti- 
Federalists,  and  the  majority  of  the  convention  urged  the  calling  of  a  new 
national  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  making  additional  amendments 
specified  by  them.  They  proposed  to  amend  Jay's  motion  so  that  it 
should  read,  *'  that  the  Constitution  be  ratified  on  the  condition  that  certain 
specified  amendments  should  be  made."     An  able  and  prolonged  discus- 


*  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  delegate  chosen  by  the  |)eoplc  of  the  several 
counties  ; 

City  arid  County  of  New  York. — John  Jay,  Hicliard  Morris,  Jolin  Slt)s«  Ilolmrt,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Isaac  Roosevelt,  James  Duauo,  Richard  Harrison, 
Nicholas  Low. 

City  and  County  of  Albany. — Robert  Yates,  John  LaDsing,  Jr.,  Henry  Oothout,  Peter 
Vroman,  Israel  Thompson,  Anthony  Ten  Eyck,  Dirclc  Swart. 

County  of  Suffolk. — Henry  Scudder,  Jonathan  N.  Havens,  John  Smith,  Thoman  Tread- 
well,  David  Hedges. 

County  of  Ulster. — George  Clinton,  John  Cantine,  Cornelius  C.  Schoonmaker,  Elxjnezer 
Clark,  James  Clinton,  Dirck  Wynkoop. 

County  of  Queens. — Samuel  Jones,  John  Schenck,  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  Stephen  Carman. 

County  of  Kings. — Peter  Lcfferts,  Peter  Vandervoort. 

County  of  Richmond. — Abraham  Bancker,  Gosen  Ryerss. 

County  of  Westc1w»ter. — Lewis  Morris,  Philip  Livingston,  Richard  llatlield,  Philip  van 
Cortlaadt,  Thaddcus  Crane,  Lott  W.  Snrlea. 

County  of  Orange. — John  Haring,  Jesse  Woodhull,  Henry  "Wisner,  John  Wood. 

CoHiity  of  Duchess. — Zcphaniah  Piatt,  Melancthon  Smith,  Jacobus  Swartwout, 
Jonathan  Akin,  Ezra  Thompson,  GillKTt  Livingston,  John  De  Witt. 

County  of  Montgomery. — William  Harjier,  Christopher  P.  Yates,  John  Frey,  John 
Winn,  Volkert  Veeder,  Henry  Staring. 

Counties  of  Wfishingtfm  and  Clinton. — Ichalxwl  Parker,  John  Williams,  Albert  Baker. 

I  copied  the  above  names  from  the  original  printed  Journal  of  the  Convention,  in  my 
IXMsession.     It  was  printed  by  Nirliol;vs  Power,  in  <|ii«rto  form. 
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eion  ensned,  but  before  any  vote  was  taken  news  reached  Ponghkeepeie 
that  the  convention  of  Kew  Hampshire  had  ratified  the  Constitution. 

Tiiis  settled  the  question.  The  people  of  the  requisite  number  of 
States  had  now  spoken  in  tlie  affirmative.  The  question  for  the  people 
of  New  York  now  to  decide  was  not  whether  they  preferred  the  new 
Constitution  to  tlie  Articles  of  Confederation,  but  whether  they  would 
cecede  from  the  Union.  The  Anti- Federalists  decided  wisely  and 
patriotically.  The  Federalists  proposed  a  compromise  between  Jay't 
proposition  and  that  of  their  opponents.  The  latter,  not  without  hesita- 
tion and  reluctance,  yielded  their  assent  to  the  following  resolution  : 

^^ Resolved^  That  tbe  Constitution  be  ratified,  in  fuU  confidence  that 
the  amendments  proposed  by  this  convention  will  be  adopted/^ 

A  most  remarkable  speech  of  three  hours  by  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  a  patriotic  one  by  Gilbert  Livingston,  of  Duchess,  effected  the  happy 
result.  There  were  iifty-seveu  members  present  and  voted,  thirty  of 
them  for  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  and  twenty-seven  against  it 
— a  majority  of  three.  This  decision  was  taken  on  July  28th,  and  on 
that  day  the  convention  finally  adjourned.  On  September  13th  Gov- 
ernor Ch'nton  officially  proclaimed  the  National  Constitution  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  liepublic. 

At  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  begun  in  the 
city  of  New  York  on  December  8th  (1788),  they  chose  delegates  to 
represent  the  State  in  the  concluding  session  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
They  also  appointed  presidential  electors  and  provided  for  tlie  election, 
by  the  people,  of  six  members  of  Congress.  Under  this  provision 
Egbert  Benson,  William  Floyd,  John  Ilathorn,  Jeremiah  van  Kensselaer, 
and  Peter  Sylvester  were  elected  the  first  representatives  of  New  York 
to  seats  in  tne  National  Congress  under  the  new  Constitution.  Tbe  two 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  could  not  agree  upon  a  method  of  choosing 
United  States  Senators,  and  none  were  appointed  at  that  session.  Tbe 
State  remained  .unrepresented  in  the  National  Senate  during  the  first 
session  of  the  first  Congress.  Finally  the  XiCgislature,  convened  in 
special  session,  by  joint  resolution  passed  on  July  19th,  appointed 
General  Philip  Schuyler  and  Ruf  us  King*  Senators.  The  latter  gentle- 
man had  only  i*ecently  become  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

*  Rufus  King  was  born  at  Scarborough,  Mc,  in  March,  1756,  and  died  at  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  in  Aprils  1827.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  ;  became  a  laitfyer  ;  married  the 
daughter  of  Jolin  Alnop,  a  rich  merchant  of  New  York,  and  ever  afterward  made  that 
city  his  home.  Mr.  King,  lilie  Schuyler,  was  a  leading  Federalist.  From  1798  to  1804 
he  was  United  Sutes  minister  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  again  in  the  Senate, 
for  the  third  time,  in  1818.  Always  an  anti-slavery  man,  he  was  one  of  tlio  leaders  of  the 
opposition  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave- labor  State.  He  again  went  to 
EngUind  as  American  minister  in  1826.  but  soon  returned  in  feeble  hcitlth. 
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oootinent  to  ndopt,  in  a  peaceable  munner,  ti  constitntion  wliich,  if  well 
ftdministered,  bids  fair  to  make  America  a  liappy  nation." 

The  oltoicfl  of  the  tint  President  of  the  United  States  under  the 
National  Constitution  was  done  very  qaietly,  for  there  was  no  partisftn- 
ship  displayed.  Tlie  eyes  and  the  hearta  of  tlie  whole  people  were 
instinctively  turned  toward  Washington,  the  "  Saviour  of  his  Conntty,"  as 
tlie  fittest  man  to  guide  the  vessel  of  State,  with  its  precious  freight,  on 


its  Hn*t  neivsBHrily  ])eiili>nH  vnyiiKC.     He  i-ocuivoU  cvury  vote  in  the  Klec- 
toiiil  (!iille;ro.     John  AdiiiiiK  wiis  chnsun  ViLij-l 'resident. 

Tlio  Coiitinunriil  ("on^rruHR  liad  decroed  tliat  tho  city  of  New  York 
Klioiild  Ito  thu  I'UHiduiiiiu  iif  tliu  Niitioiiitl  (rovurniiicnt.  Tiio  City  Hall, 
in  Wall  Street,  fnintinfj  tho  head  iif  Ilnmil  StiiJot.  was  littud  up  for  tho 
UHO  of  the  Xiitionul  Ixtf^hitlirc.  ^[iln:ll  4tli  ( I TIXI)  Wiis  tlic  ibiy  dcsi^iated 
for  the  oipini^tution  of  the  new  pivurniiiunt.  Thut  anspicioiia  day  wns 
nKliurud  in  1>y  tlfe  ringing  of  liella  ami  tlio  liiioinin^  of  eanneiiii ;  Imt  tlie 
nioiiiliei'K  of  ('on|rrcKii  were  tiiniy  in  lliiiir  journeys  to  the  capital,  owing 
to  the  wretched  stale  uf  tlie  roads.  On  the  appointed  day  only  a  few  of 
tlieni  were  jircaent.     It  was  April  titli  Itufore  a  ipiornni  was  aroemblod. 
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whan  the  two  IIoaBes  proooefled  to  cunnt  the  votes  for  Predaent  and 
Yioe-Preudeot  and  declare  the  resnlt. 

The  Yice-Fresident  reachod  New  York  on  April  21aL     The  President 
arrived  two  daya  later.     Hia  journej  from  Mount  Yernon  bad  been  an 
almoat  oontinuoiiB  ovation.     A  committee  of  Congreas  met  him  at  Eliu- 
bethtown,  N.  J.,  and  from  its  port  he  was  conveyed  in  «  barge  to  the 
foot  of  Wall  Street,  at  the  East 
River,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
governor,  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, and  a  vast  concoorse  of  citi- 
zens, wlio  formed  a  procession  and 
condnoted    him    tu   the    mansion 
in   Cherry  Street,  near   Franklin 
Square,  prepared  for  his  residence. 
That  was  then  the  most  fashion- 
able part  of  the  city.     That  oven-    . 
ing   the  whole  town  was   illumi- 

At  noon  on  April   3nih.  after 
religions  sorviocs  had    been   held      ^ 
in   ihll  the  churches   in  the  city, 
Wftsbington  left  the  presidential 

maiision,  escorted  liy  s  procession  RonBnx  a.  liiin(iiitun. 

formed  of  members  of  Congress 

and  heads  of  departments  in  carriages,  led  by  the  City  Cavalry,  and  pn>- 
eeeded  to  the  City  Hall,  where,  in  its  street  gallery,  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  multitude  of  people,  the  inaugural  ceremonies  were  performed.  The 
oath  of  office  was  administered  hy  Robert  R.  Livingeton,*  the  first 
Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Returning  to  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, the  President  read  his  Inangnral  address,  after  which  the  whole 
assembly  went  on  foot  to  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  on  Broadjvay,  where  prayers 


■  ItulwTt  R.  l.ivlDgnlon  vBK  iHim  in  Nuw  Ynrk  City  Novcmb^  3Ttli,  I74<  ;  dked  at 
tliE  LivlngRloD  MuDor-llouac  Fobniiiry  36th,  lt<13.  Ht  was  gniduat«l  at  King's  (now 
<  lolumbin)  (Mlegv,  bEcrnno  a  succtiufiil  Liwp-r.  nnd  in-as  recardcr  of  (lie  city  of  New 
Ynrk  in  1778.  IIv  wan  I'lvclcd  a  mumlKT  of  llic  Continental  Congreiia  in  1775  ;  wiu  one 
lit  IliD  comnilKuu  to  draft  tliv  Dcclarulion  o[  liidcprndcacc,  biil  nci.'digary  abgencc  from 
I'lilladi'lpliia  iiri'VLJiliil  liia  voting  fur  anil  Blgning  it.  lie  was  nppoinlcil  the  flrat  chao- 
(vUor  ottliuStiiluur  Nuw  York,  which  i>oi<ition  be  Iirld  iinlil  1801.  He  wan  wcretary 
for  foreign  aftaini  of  tiiu  Ocnunil  Qovemmcnt  from  1T8I  to  17S3  ;  n  member  of  the  com- 
miUce  Ilial  framed  tlic  National  ConMllutlon  :  m<n<i>t«r  of  the  Untied  Slatm  to  Fnuice  In 
IM)I-IS04,  and  ni-gotlntral  for  tlio  pnrcliaac  of  Txnitaiana,  nnd  waa  llie  cfflcient  coadjutor 
iif  Robert  Fultnn  in  pn-rueliDg  navigHllon  on  llic  Iludvou  River  bj  Monni. 
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were  read  by  tiie  diaplain  of  the  Senate.  Then  the  President  was 
escorted  to  his  residence.  Tlie  ceremonies  of  the  day  ^ere  concluded 
by  a  display  of  fireworks  in  the  evening. 

General  Schuyler,  John  Jay,  and  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton  were 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  Federal  Party  in  New  York,  and  had  great  influ- 
ence with  President  Washington.  Schuyler  and  Hamilton  were  uncom- 
promising partisans,  as  all  men  of  strong  moral  convictions  are  apt  to  be, 
and  they  induced  the  President  to  bestow  Government  patronage  upon 
men  who  were,  either  personally  or.  politically,  opposed  to  Governor 
Clinton.  Jay  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  ;  James 
Duane,  Judge  of  the  District  of  New  York  ;  Richard  Harrison,  United 
States  Attorney  ;  and  William  S.  Smith,  Marshal.  JFamilton,  who  was 
the  soul  of  the  Federal  Party,  was  called  to  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  New  York  was  lees  democratic  than 
that  of  any  other  State.  It  placed  an  enormous  amount  of  power  and 
patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  governor.  With  this  advantage  Clinton 
and  his  friends  were  enabled  to  carry  on  a  political  warfare  with  great 
vigor  and  success  for  a  very  long  time  ;  but  the  Constitution  afforded  a 
check  upon  an  undue  exercise  of  that  power  when  bearing  upon  the 
control  of  offices  by  the  provision  of  a  Council  of  Appointment.  Thnt 
Council,  as  we  have  observed,  was  created  by  the  choice  of  the  Assembly, 
of  one  Senator  each  year  out  of  each  Senatorial  district,  and  these,  witli 
the  governor,  formed  the  Council.  The  governor  had  a  right  to  give  a 
casting  vote,  but  had  no  vote  for  any  other  purpose.  He  was  ex^ 
officio  president  of  the  Council,  and  was  required,  **  by  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Council,  to  appoint  all  officers*'  whose  appointment  was 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

After  the  inauguration  of  Washington  political  parties  in  New  York 
became  mixed,  The  Federalists  determined  to  form  a  coalition  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  the  An ti -Federalist  ascendency.  They  induced  the 
Anti- Federalist  Judge  Yates  to  accept  from  them  the  nomination  for 
governor  in  opposition  to  Clinton.  The  coalition  was  unsuccessful,  and 
Clinton  was  re-elected  by  a  strong  majority.  The  election  was  warmly 
contested.  The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  State  was  12,343. 
The  census  of  1790  certified  the  number  of  the  population  then  in  the 
State  to  be  340,120,  an  increase  of  more  than  85,000  in  five  years.  This 
increase  had  been  caused  largely  by  eni.j"ation  into  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  State.  The  city  of  New  York  then  contained  a 
population  of  33,131. 

The  subject  of  improving  the  internal  navigation  of  the  State  novr 
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engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  tlioaglitful  men.  General  Schuyler 
fiaw,  when  in  England  in  1761,  the  canal  constru'cted  by  the  Diike  of 
Bridgewater.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  wliat  he  saw  and  lieard, 
4tnd  as  opportunities  offered  he  urged  tlie  importance  of  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  Mohawk  River  by  short  canals  around  rifts  and 
shallows.  He  suggested  thatj)y  a  short  canal  between  the  Mohawk  and 
Wood  Creek,  which  flows  into  Oneida  Lake,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  •  of  that  stream  and  the  outlet  of  Oneida  Lake  into  the 
Oswego  River,  continuous  navigation  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake 
Ontario  might  be  effected.  At  Schuyler's  suggestion.  Governor  Sir 
Henry  Moore  presented  the  subject  to  the  Colonial  Legislature  in  1768. 

So  early  as  1772  Christopher  Colics*  lectured  in  New  York  and 
Albany  on  Inland  Lock  Navigation,  and  warmly  advocated  Schuyler's 
project.  Schuyler  also  urged  the  construction  of  a  canal  between  the. 
Hudson  and  Lake  Cliamplain  so  early  as  1776.  In  1784  Colles  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  proposing  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mohawk,  and  that  year  he  penetrated  the  country  to  Wood 
Creek,  published  an  account  of  his  observations  in  a  pamphlet,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1786  the  Legislature  made  a  report  favorable  to  his  project. 
Nothini^  more  seems  to  have  been  done. 

At  about  that  time  Washington  made  a  tour  in  the  interior  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  was  then  much  interested  in  the  subject  of 
internal  navigation  in  his  own  State.  He  passed  over  Lake  George  and 
down  Lake  Champlain  as  far  as  Crown  Point.  Returning  to  Schenec- 
tady, he  went  up  the  Mohawk  to  Fort  Schuyler  (now  Rome),  and  visited 
Otsego  Lake  and  its  vicinity.  He  observed  the  feasibility  and  com- 
mended the  importance  of  inland  navigation  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Soon  after  this  Elkanah  Watson  appears  upon  the  scene  as  a  most 
earnest  advocate  of   a  continuous  water  communication  between  the 

*  Christopher  Colles  was  born  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1787,  and  was  educated  by 
Richard  Pococke,  the  Oriental  traveller.  After  the  death  of  his  patron,  in  1765,  he  came 
to  America,  and,  as  we  have  observed,  became  an  earnest  advocate  of  canal  navigation. 
He  was  a  skilful  engineer.  He  proposed  plans  for  supplying  the  city  of  New  York  with 
pure  water  so  early  as  1774.  In  1797  he  proposed  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  Bronx 
River,  in  Westchester  County,  into  the  city.  He  constructed  a  series  of  sectional  road 
maps  for  the  use  of,  travellers.  His  active  mind  kept  his  hands  busy  in  a  variety  of 
empioymcnts.  At  one  time  he  was  the  actuary  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  was 
also  a  notable  inventor,  and  enjoyed  tUie  friendship  and  esteem  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  Dr. 
Samuel  T..  Mitchell,  Dr.  Hosack,  Jarvis,  the  painter,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  New 
York.  The  effigy  of  Colles  was  borne  in  the  grand  procession  in  New  York  which  cele- 
brated the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal.  He  had  then  been  hi  his  grave  about  four  yean, 
having  died  in  the  autumn  of  1821.  His  remains  lie  unhonored  in  the  burying-ground 
of  the  Episcoiwl  Church  in  Hudson  Street. 
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Hndwn  River  aiid  Lake  Ontario.  In  tliia  proJMt  lie  npciit  iiiiicU  tinio 
for  yeexs,  and  was  a  most  efEcietit  supporter  of  General  Schuyler's  caiial 
projects.  lie  inailo  juurneya  westward  froiivAllHUiy  to  gather  up  fact*, 
and  he  penetrated  tlie  country  to  Seneca  Lake.* 

The  final  result  of  the  endeavors  of  these  pulilic-apirited  men  was  tlie 
passage  of.an  act  by  the  Lejpslature  of  New  York,  in  Jannary,  1793,  for 
chartering  two  inland  luck  naviga- 
tion companies.  One  was  called 
the  Western  Inland  Lock  Ifaviga- 
tion  Conipan;,  and  the  other  the 
Northern  Inland  Lock  Navigation 
Company.  These  companies  were 
formed,  and  General  Schnyler  was 
unanimonsly  chosen  president  of 
each  company.  Tliomss  Eddy,  an 
enterprising  Qnakcr,  was  appointed 
treasurer  of  tiio  Western  Company. 
Accompanied  by  Ooldsbrow  Ban- 
yer  and  Elkanah  Watson  and  sur- 
veyors and  engineers,  Schuyler 
i..  ■  made  a  thorough  exploration  of  tlie 

whole  route  for  the  western  enter- 
prise, from  Schenectady  to  the 
waters  of  Lakes  Seneca  and  Onta- 
rio, in  August  and  September,  1792.  They  also  explored  the  route 
for  tiie  nortliem  canal,  from  the  head  of  tide-water  of  the  Hudson, 
just  above  Albany,  to  the  head  of  Idke  Champlain,  at  (present)  White- 
hall. Theee  explorations  were  aatisfaetory  to  both  companies,  and  in  tlie 
spring  of  1793  tb«  Western  Company  begun  work  at  the  Little  Falls, 
in  Herkimer  County,  wirh  arti fleers  and  about  three  hundred  laborci's. 

*  ElksDsh  WaUon  wm  bom  *t  Plymouth,  Han,,  In  Jiniury,  17M,  and  died  >(  Port 
Kent,  EsNX  County,  N.  Y.,  leDooeinber,  184&  H«  waaaclerk  In  tfaeeRiplo;o(  Jolni 
Broim,  o[  pTovfdence,  R  I.,  who  nnt  him  to  BoHon  with  a  larg*  amount  of  powder  for 
tbe  pi^rlot  umy  besieging  It  In  ITTS.  Before  he  wu  nineteea  yean  of  ige  Browa  wnt 
him  to  CharieMon  and  other  Southern  porte  with  |S0,000,  to  buy  cargoes  tor  the  Eum- 
pein  market*.  At  the  age  of  iw«Dty4iie  Cougren  wnt  deapatchee  by  him  to  Dr. 
Fraaktin,  in  Puin.  He  remained  in  IVaoce  until  1T84,  engaged  in  a  commisiion  burinem 
at  Naniee  in  connection  with  Mr.  Brown.  He  went  to  Albaoy  la  1780.  aod  became 
gTCally  Iniereslcd  in  Oenerfai  Schuylnr't  canal  prajects.  Hea/terwaid  travelled  in  Europe, 
and  in  18(R  aettled  at  Pitl«fle1d,  Man.,  as  a  tanner,  and  made  many  ImproTemeiits  In 
agriculture.  After  a  vlsil  to  the  lake  region  In  the  North-west  he  settled  at  Port  Kent, 
on  the  west  side  of  Lake  ChamplilD,  where  he  rcaidiid  until  hla  death.  Hie  autoUos- 
mphy  was  coinpleted  and.  publiahed  by  his  son,  Wliulow  C.  Watson,  In  ISM. 
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Tlic  Northern  Company  began  work  at  Stillwater  tlie  eaine  year.  Delays 
followed,  chiefly  on  account  of  a  want  of  funds,  and  yet  bo  vigorously 
did  the  president  and  his  associates,  especially  Mr.'  Watson,  push  on  the 
work  when  means  were  at  command,  that  boats  of  sixteen  tons  harden 
passed  over  the  whole  route,  from  Schenectady  to  Oneida  Lake,  in  1796, 
without  interruption.  There  were  only  about  six  miles  of  canalling 
altogether. 

Unfortunately,  the  locks  in  the  canals  had  been  constructed  of  wood, 
and  were  too  ])eri8hable.  William  Weston,  a  distinguished  canal 
engineer,  came  to  this  country  from  England  early  in  1795.  He  was 
employed  to  examine  the  whole  work  of  tlie  companies  with  General 
Schayler,  and  the  result  was  an  order  for  him  to  reconstruct  the  locks  of 
stone.     This  operation  exhausted  the  funds  of  the  company. 

In  1T93-I8ambert  Brunei,  a  distinguished  French  engineer,  arrived 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  General  Schuyler.  He  was  employed  in 
1794  in  a  survey  of  the  Northern  or  Cham  plain  Canal.  Thut  was 
almost  fifty  years  before  he  completed  the  f amons  tunnel  under  the 
Thames,  at  London,  and  received  the  honors  of  knighthood  from  the  then 
young  Queen  of  England. 

In  1796  Mr.  Weston,  under  the  direction  of  the  Western  Company, 
made  an  exploration  of  a  route  for  a  canal  between  the  Mohawk  and 
Seneca  rivers.  A  canal  was  speedily  constructed,  and  became  the  living 
germ  of  the  grand  Erie  Canal  which  was  afterward  built  by  the  State. 
It  led  Gouverneur  Morris,  in  1801,  to  conceive  the  greatest  of  canal 
projects — namely,  the  connection  of  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson  by  aii 
artificial  river,  a  work  that  was  completed  a  little  more  than  twenty  years 
afterward.     This  great  work  will  receive  special  notice  presently. 

The  interest  of  General  Schuyler  in  canal  navigation  never  flagged 
during  his  life.  So  lato  as  the  summer  of  1802,  when  he  was  almost 
sixty-nine  years  of  age,  he  endured  the  hardships  incident  to  an  explora- 
tion of  the  whole  line  of  the  Western  Canal  route,  and  gave  his  personal 
attention  to  the  construction  of  new  looks,  repairing  old  ones,  and 
removing  obstructions.  His  manuscript  journal  kept  during  that  explo- 
ration is  before  me,  and  is  filled  with  vivid  pictures  of  the  labors  and 
privations  which  he  then  endured.  To  Generid  Schuyler  is  undoubtedly 
due  the  honor  of  the  paternity  of  the  canal  system  of  New  York,  which 
contributed  so  much  to  its  prosperity. 

Immediately  after  the  war  for  independence  the  ciity  of  New  York — 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  State— began  the  task  of  recuperation. 
Fire  had  consumed  a  vast  number  of  its  dwellings ;  its  churches  hUl 
been  desecrated  and  laid  waste ;  its  commeree  had  been  destroyed  by 
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the  wnr,  and  its  people  liad  been  estranged  from  eacli  otiier  l>y  differ- 
ences in  political  opitiionB.  New  York  was  compelled  to  begin  life 
anew,  as  it.  were.  Tlie  tribute  which  it  paid  to  tlie  cause  of  human 
freedom  was  targe,  hut  had  lieen  most  freely  and  cheerfnlly  given. 

The  Whig  refii^t^s  returned  to  the  city,  iimny  of  them  to  find  their 
dwellings  in  mins.  The  old  charter  was  resumed,  and  municipal  govern- 
ment was  soon  re-established.  In  Fehrnary,  17S4,  James  Dnane,*  an 
ardent  Whig,  was  chosen  mayor. 
He  had  found  his  dwelling  on 
his  farm,  near  (pfesent)  Gramercy 
Park,  in  ashes  and  hie  fortune 
wrecked.  Although  tho  vitality  of 
the  city  had  been  paralyzed,  yet 
men — "  high-minded  men"  who 
"constitute  a  State,"  were  left, 
and  their  influence  wa.s  soon  mani- 
fested in  the  visible  aspects  of  pub' 
lie  spirit  and  llie  revival  of  com- 
merce. But  not  much  was  done 
in  the  way  of  public  improvements 
before  the  close  of  the  century. 

One  hundred    years  ago    there 

was  only  hero  and   there  a  hoiiee 

JAMES  DUANB.  above  Murray  Street  on  the  west 

side  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 

above  Chatham  Square  on  the  eastslde.  Not  a  bank  or  insurance  company 

existed  in  the  city.     Wall  Street  was  the  seat  of  wealth,  elegance,  and 

fashion.     Its  dwellings  were  chiefly  of  wood  and  roofed  with  shingles, 

and  the  sides  of  many  of  them  were  of  the  same  materials.     Between 

Broadway  and  the  Hudson  River  above  Reade  Street  might  be  seen 

BCores  of  cows  belonging  to  the  citizens  grazing  in  the  fields.      In  1790 

the   first  sidewalks  in   tlie  city  were  laid  on  each  side  of  Broadway, 

*  James  Duane  whs  born  In  Ncn  York  City  in  Februsiy,  ITSit.  He  inlicrilwl  a  large 
estate  in  the  lower  Mohnok  regioD,  aod  began  a  settlemeat  there  in  176G.  Duaaesbiu^ 
wan  llie  product.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Robert  Livingalon,  A  member  of 
the  tirat  CoDliuenlai  CoDKress,  he  was  ao  active  patriot  ull  througli  the  war  tliaC  ensued. 
He  was  residing  in  New  York  Cily  at  the  breaking  out  ot  the  war  ;  left  it  when  the 
Britiiih  took  possesBion  of  it,  but  returned  immediatelj  after  the  British  evacuated  it.  He 
wa»  made  the  first  mayor  under  the  new  order  of  things.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Bute  Counci!  of  Appointment  aikd  of  tlie  Senate,  al.M  of  the  convention  that  raUfied  the 
National  Conatttuiion,  He  was  Daited  States  District  Judge  from  1789  to  ITM.  Jod^e 
Duane  died  at  Duanesburg  In  Febmarv.  ITBT. 
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between  Yescy  and  Hurray  Btreete.     They  were  of  etone  mid  brick,  niiil 
HO  narrow  tliat  only  two  persons  might  walk  abreaet. 

The  city  waa  tbe  seat  of  tlie  National  Oovemmetit  from  178S  until 
ITdO,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Pliiladelphia.  Daring  tlie  session  of 
the  State  Convention  at  Poughkeepsie  in  the  summer  of  1TB8  the  city 
was  much  excited  by  the  discussiona  of  opposing  factions.  Congress 
was  then  in  session  at  New  York.  On  July  8th,  eighteen  days  before 
the  Constitution  waa  ratified,  iU  ardent  friends  in  New  York,  feeling 
confident  of  succesg,  fitted  up  a  little  frigate  on  wheels,  and  called  it 


the  Federal  Ship  J/amilton.  It  was  commanded  by  Commodore 
Nicholson  and  manned  by  thirty  seamen  and  mariners.  Accompanied 
by  a  great  procession,  it  was  drawn  by  ten  horses  from  the  Bowling  Green 
to  Bayard's  Farm,  near  Grand  Street  and'tho  Bowery,  where  tables  were 
spread  and  dinner  was  provided  for  fonr  or  five  thousand  people.  At  a 
circular  table,  which  was  a  little  elevated,  were  seated  members  of 
Congress,  heads  of  departments,  foreign  representatives,  and  other  dis- 
tingnished  persons.  From  this  table  thirteen  other  tables  diverged,  at 
which  sat  the  multitade. 
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All  Anti-Federal  newspaper  (Greenlcaf  s  J^airiotie  Jie^ister)  lam- 
pooned the  proceesion  and  its  promoters.  The  Federalists  were  greatly 
irritated,  and  when  the  Constitution  was  ratified  a  mob  broke  into  the 
office  of  the  oifending  newspaper  and  destroyed  the  press  and  tji>c». 
Tliey  then  attacked  the  honse  of  General  Lamb,  the  Collector  of  the 
Port,*  in  Wall  Street.  lie  had  been  forewameil,  and  was  forearmed. 
He  had  barricaded  the  lower  story  of  his  house,  and  with  two  or  three 
f rionds  with  muskets,  in  the  second  story,  and  his  daughter,  a  young  lady 
from  Connecticut,  and  a  colored  serv^ant  in  tlie  attic  well  supplied  with 
tiles  and  glass  bottles  to  shower  on  the  heads  of  the  rioters,  they  so  well 
defended  the  castle  that  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
and  retire  discomfited. 

The  city  of  New  York  was  several  times  scourged  by  yellow-fever.  It 
appeared  there  in  1742,  but  its  most  frightful  ravages  occurred  during 
the  closing  decade  of  the  last  century.  It  broke  out  in  1791,  but  it  was 
so  late  in  the  season  that  frosts  soon  checked  it.  In  1795  it  slew  772 
persons.  Its  most  fearful  visit  was  in  1798,  when  it  raged  from  July 
until  November,  and  killed  2100  persons  in  the  city  and  300  residents 
who  had  fied  from  it.  In  1799  and  1800  this  plague  prevailed,  but  in  a 
mild  form  ;  but  in  1803  tlie  disease  slew  about  600  persons.  When  it 
again  broke  out  in  1S05  with  much  violence,  so  great  was  the  panic  that 
one  third  of  the  population,  then  num1>ering  75,000,  fled  to  the  country. 

The  city  was  almost  entirely  exempted  from  this  dreadful  scoui^o 
from  1803  until  1819,  when  yellow-fever  raged  there  to  a  considerable 
extent.  It  again  appeared  in  1822  and  1823,  but  in  a  comparatively 
mild  form.  Since  the  latter  year  only  sporadic  cases  have  been  known. 
It  has  never  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic.  This  disease  never 
originates  or  scarcely  over  exists  north  of  the  latitude  of  die  city  of  New 
York,  unless  the  seeds  of  the  malady  shall  be  carried  by  fugitives  from 
the  plague  in  lower  latitudes. 


*  A  part  of  Lamb's  residence  wiu  used  for  the  CuHtom  House,  the  business  of  tlu*  pcirt 
of  Now  York  not  then  lieing  cxtcosivo  enough  to  need  the  sp^oe  or  warrant  tlio  c.\]k'iuw 
of  a  sepnmtc  building. 
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CHAPTER  xxy. 

Gkorok  Cunton,  tho  Hepublican  governor,  was  re-elected  in  the 
spring  of  1792,  with  Pierre  van  Cortland  as  lieutenant-governor.  The 
opposing  candidates  were  John  Jay  and  Stephen  van  Rensselaer,  the 
latter  a  son-in-law  of  General  Schuyler  and  the  last  of  tlie  patroons.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  2)rcsidential  electors  were  cliosen,  and 
Washington  was  re-elected  by  tho  unanimous  vote  of  the  Electoral 
College. 

Tho  dividing  lino  between  the  two  great  political  parties — Federalists 
and  Republicans — was  now  more  distinctly  dniwn  than  over,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  French  Revohition.  When  that  great  movement 
began,  and  imtil  it  had  progressed  some  time,  there  was  only  one  feeling 
among  Americans  in  regard  to  it,  and  that  was  earnest  sympathy  for 
their  old  ally.  But  when  the  movement  fell  under  the  control  of  violent 
demagogues,  and  conservative  men  like  Lafayette  were  driven  from  their 
country  ;  when  the  civilized  world  was  shocked  by  tlio  terrible  excesses 
of  the  Jacobins,  many  of  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  America  paused. 
Apprehending  that  the  intrigues  of  the  French  and  the  generous  sym- 
pathy of  the  Americans  might  involve  the  young  Republic  in  a  European 
war,  they  not  only  withdrew  their  sympathies,  but  soon  went  so  far  as 
to  denounce  the  original  revolution.     These  were  chiefly  Federalists. 

The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  advocated  the  French  Revolution 
with  great  warmth,  hailing  its  autliors  and  promoters  as  friends  and 
brothers.  They  wrongly  charged  the  Federalists  with  hostility  to  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  with  friendship  for  tlieir  late 
enemy,  Great  Britain,  and  even  with  anti-republican  and  monarchical 
tendencies.  This  antagonism  of  opinion  grew  more  and  more  intense 
when,  in  the  spring  of  1793,  £.  C.  Genet — ''  Citizen"  Genet,  as  he  was 
styled — arrived  in  this  country  as  the  representative  of  the  French 
Republic. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  a  member  of  Washington's  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
State,  M'as  in  France  when  the  revolution  there  broke. out,  and  he  luid 
come  home  filled  with  admiration  and  love  for  the  caose,  which  had  not 
then  been  stained  by  the  outrages  of  the  Jacobins.  He  expected  to  find 
oqual  enthusiasm  among  his  countrymen ;  but  when  lie  reached  New 
York  he  was  chilled  by  the  frigidity  which  he  encountered.     He  was 
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cordially  received  by  ttic  wealthior  and  more  refinod  classes  of  society  at 
New  York,  but  thege  were  composed  largely  of  meinbere  of  the  old  Tory 
{ainilies,    whose   opinions,    frankly    spoken,    often   shocked    him.      He 
became  painfally  sensitive,  and  he  soon  regarded  the  conservatism  of 
"Wasbington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  and    other  conspicuous    Federalists   as 
evidence  of  tbeir  unfaithfulness  to  tbe  cause  for  which  they  li»d  so  zeal- 
ously contended.       Toward  Ham- 
ilton he  indulged  positive  dislike, 
and  considered   him    a  dangerous 
citizen. 

By  common  consent  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson became  the  leader  of  t!ie 
rapidly  growing  Republican  Party, 
which  bailed  with  enthusiasm  the 
tidings  of  the  deatb  of  the  French 
King,  the  proclamation  of  tlio 
,  Republic  with  all  its  horrors, 
tbo  virtual  declaration  of  war  by 
France  against  all  monarchical 
Europe,  and  its  actual  conquest  of 
a  part  of  the  Netherlands,  a  friend 
of  the  United  States.  Perceiving 
the  dangtir  with  which  such  blind 
enthneiaGtn  menaced  the  Repub- 
lic, Washington  issued  a  proi'.lama- 
tion  of  neutrality  iii  the  spring  of  1793.  It  was  bitterly  denounced  by 
the  French  Party,  as  the  Republicans  were  now  called. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  excitement  in  the  public  mind  thnt  Citizen 
Genet  arrived*  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in  defiance  of  the  proi^lania- 
ti on,  proceeded  to  lit  out  privateers  (which  were  manned  chiefly  by 
American  citizens)  to  prey  upon  British  commerce  incur  waters.     One 

•  Edmund  Cliarlca  Ocnet  whs  born  at  VcrKailli's.  Fmncc,  in  Januarjf,  1763.  and  diftl 
nt  OrecDbiinli,  oppndle  Albaay,  N.  Y..  In  July,  1S34.  lie  wn-s  a  precocious  Isd,  wlio 
earlj  developed  a  liBto  nnJ  tolenl  for  lilcralure,  liko  hla  nolablu  sister,  JIadaino  Campnu. 
He  WAS  nttucliiil  lo  foreign  ombnEBioB  iu  liis  yuutli,  and  liod  been  traineil  In  [he  u-Is  of 
diplomacy  before  be  cnme  to  Aniericii.  Aa  will  lie  oiKcrvcd  in  tlio  loxt,  bis  conduct  an 
representalivo  of  llic  FruiK-ii  rerolulionisls  bi-cnmo  very  olmoxious  lo  our  Oovemmciit. 
Such  cbanjres  toolc  pluce  in  Fmncc  Ihol  Genet  dnral  not  return.  He  remained  In  New- 
York,  and  mairied  tbc  il.iuj>liler  of  Governor  Qcorge  Clinton,  nod  became  one  of  the 
belt  elllxens  ot  Uiu  eomnionwcnllli.  lie  wiu  twice  married,  hU  second  wife  being  llio 
dsughter  of  Mr.  Oignnd.  tlit  Urst  I'mtmiislcr'GcDeral  under  Hie  Natinuul  Constilutioit. 
Fond  of  agriculture,  he  took  jjrwit  inlcrcsl  In  itJi  pursuit.  His  Iiisl  illnesa  was  occasIoDcd 
liy  nllendimee  nl  a  meeting  of  iin  ngricidliiml  wirii'ly  of  which  be  was  president. 
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of  these — L^ Ambtutcade — the  frigate  that  brought  the  minister  to  onr 
shores,  went  prowling  up  the  coast,  seizing  English  vessels,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Philadelphia,  bearing  at  her  masthead  and  elsewhere  liberty- 
caps.  She  was  greeted  by  a  multitude  of  citizens  with  ^*  peals  of  exulta- 
tion," Jefferson  wrote  to  Madison.  Gpnet  soon  followed.  He  had 
received  everywhere  on  his  land  journey  demonstrations  of  delight. 
He  was  met  at  the  Schuylkill  by  a  crowd  of  citizens  and  escorted  into 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  entertained  at  a  public  banquet  by  his 
Republican  friends  before  ho  had  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  !  He  had  changed  the  name  of  L*  Ambuscade 
to  LiUU  Dejnocraty  in  French,  and  from  that  time  the  Republicans  were 
called  "  ])emocrat8"  in  derision.* 

Genet  bore  secret  instructions  from  his  Government  to  foment  discord 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  to  set  the  American 
Government  at  defiance,  if  necessary,  to  accomplish  his  purpose  ;  and 
yet  when  he  presented  his  credentials  to  tiic  President  he  nttered  the 
most  vehement  protestations  of  the  peaceful  and  friendly  intentions  of 
the  French  Republic.  **  Nothing,"  wrote  Jefferson,  **  could  be  more 
affectionate,  more  magnanimous  than  the  purport  of  Genet's  mission. 
.  .  .  He  offers  everything  and  asks  nothing."  But  when  Genet  left 
the  presence  of  Washington  the  minister's  pride  was  touched  and  his 
hopeful  ardor  was  chilled.  He  had  found  himself  in  an  atmosphere  of 
the  most  profound  dignity  in  that  presence,  and  he  was  made  to  realize 


*  Madness  appears  to  have  seized  some  of  the  staid  citizens  of  Philudclpliin  at  tlint 
moment.  The  sympathizers  with  the  French  revolutionists  ut  that  banquet  (May  28<1 , 1 793) 
presented  some  strange  scenes.  Governor  Mifflin  was  among  the  guests.  Tlic  cliief 
music  was  the  air  of  the  "Marseillaise."  A  Liberty  Tree  crowned  the  table.  The 
flags  of  the  two  nations  were  fraternally  enfolded.  A  n>d  cap  of  Hlwrty  wan  first  placed 
on  the  head  of  Glenet  and  then  upon  the  head  of  eiich  guc8t,  who,  while  it  nsU^l  there, 
uttered  some  patriotic  sentiment.  A  roasted  pig  on  the  table  received  the  name  of  the 
murdered  King  of  the  French.  The  head  of  the  pig  was  severed  from  the  botly  and 
carried  round  to  cath  guest,  who,  after  placing  the  liberty-cap  on  his  head,  pronounced 
the  word  "tyrant,"  and  proceeded  to  mangle  with  his  knife  the  head  of  the  luckless 
porker  !  Earlier  than  this,  at  a  public  dinner  in  Philadelphia  to  celebrate  the  alliance 
with  France  (February  6th,  1778),  a  pike  at  the  head  of  the  table  bore  upon  its  point  a 
bonnet  rouge  entwimxl  with  the  flags  of  the  two  nations. 

There  was  a  strange  political  demonstration  at  Boston  a  few  days  earlier.  An  ox  was 
roasted  whole,  decorated  with  ribbons,  and  borne  in  a  procession  through  the  streets  on 
H  car  drawn  by  sixteen  horses,  followed  by  carts  carrying  sixteen  hundred  loaves  of  bread 
and  two  hogsheads  of  punch,  which  were  distributed  among  the  people.  Three  hundred 
citizens,  with  Samuel  Adams  at  their  head,  sat  down  to  a  banquet.  The  children  of  all 
the  schools  were  paraded  in  the  streets,  to  whom  cakes  were  presented  bearing  the 
stamped  words.  Liberty  and  Equality. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  did  not  indulge  in  nucIi  extravagances  at  that  time. 
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his  own  littleneBB  while  standing  before  that  noble  representative  of  the 
best  men  and  soundest  principles  of  the  American  Republic.  He  win- 
drow from  the  audience  abashed  and  subdued.  He  had  heard  sentiments 
of  sincere  regard  for  the  French  nation  that  touched  the  sensibilities  of 
his  heart,  and  he  had  felt  in  the  genuine  coartesy  and  severe  simplicity 
and  frankness  of  the  President's  manner,  wholly  free  from  effervescent 
enthusiasm,  a  withering  rebuke,  not  only  of  the  adulation  in  public 
places,  but  also  of  his  own  pretentions  aspirations  and  ungenerous 
duplicity.  He  had  already  been  rebuked  by  the  action  of  more  tnan 
three  hundred  merchants  and  other  substantial  men  in  Philadelphia, 
who  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  had  signed  and  presented  to  President 
Washington  an  address  expressing  their  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  his  prochunation  of  ncntnility. 

The  RepublicanH  wore  irroprcsaible.  In  their  in fatiintioii  they  formed 
Doinocnttic  societies  in  various  cities,  in  iinitutiou  of  tlie  Jacobin 
clnl)s  of  Paris.  Tlicir  operations  "were  in  secret,  and  their  jinxjcedingrt 
were  often  extremely  <li8loyal.  In  Bcrvile  iniitiition  of  their  prototypes, 
tliey  suloptcd  the  peculiar  i)hra8C8  of  the  populace  of  Paris,  and  a  power- 
ful ftvction  Wiis  soon  visible  in  the  Tnited  Stsites  more  French  than 
American  in  their  habits  of  thought  and  political  principles. 

The  Govcniment  went  straight  forward  in  the  performance  of  its 
duty,  satisfied  that  it  would  be  sustained  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  |>eople.  ISritish  vessels  captured  by  privateere  were  restored 
to  their  owners  ;  American  citizens  acting  as  privateers  were  prosecuted  ; 
collectors  at  p(»rt8  of  the  United  States  were  ordered  to  seize  all  priva- 
teers that  entered  them  ;  Chief  Justice  Jay  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
all  Grand  Juries  to  present  for  trial  persons  engaged  in  such  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nations  ;  and  the  privateers  were  oixlered  to  leave  American 
waters  forthwith. 

Genet  and  his  American  partisans  were  greatly  irritated.  Encouraged 
by  tlie  disloyal  faction,  Genet  vehemently  i)rote8ted  against  the  acts 
of  the  Government,  and  even  threatened  to  "  appeal  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  people'' — in  other  M'ords,  to  incite  an  insurrection.  Ho 
actually  began  to  fit  out  a  privateer  at  Philadelphia,  when  Governor 
Mifflin,  though  a  Republican,  threatened  to  seize  the  vessel  if  he  per- 
sisted. Jeffereon  soon  found  his  French  friend  exceedingly  troublesome. 
He  begged  him  to  pause  in  his  outrageous  career.  The  minister  refused 
to  listen,  and  raved  like  a  madman.  Jefferson,  disgusted  with  his  con- 
duct, joined  Washington  in  requesting  the  French  Government  to  recall 
their  obnoxious  representative.  Genet  went  to  Kew  York,  where  ho 
was  received  with  mora  enthusiasm,  if  possible,  than  at  Philadelphia. 
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He  was  welcomed  by  ringing  of  bells  and  salvos  of  cannon  fired  in  honor 
of  the  success  of  the  Republicans  of  France.  A  great  meeting  had  been 
held  in  the  Fields  (now  City  Hail  Park),  at  which  a  committee  of  forty 
had  been  appointed  to  meet  him  nt  Paulus  Hook  (Jersey  City)  and 
escort  him  into  the  town.  The  Federalists,  supported  by  the  Ohamber 
of  Commerce,  held  counter  meetings,  denounced  Genet's  conduct,  and 
warmly  endorsed  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality. 

The  Republican  newspapers  in  New  York  had  zealously  espoused  the 
French  cause,  and  the  minister  wzb  feted  and  caressed  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. The  liberty-cap ,  was  raised  upon  the  flag-staff  at  the  Tontine 
Coffee- House ;  tri -colored  cockades  were  worn  by  many  citizens ;  the 
Marseillaise  Hymn  was  chanted  and  the  earmagncle  *  was  performed  in 
the*  streets.     For  a  time  New  York  seemed  transformed  into  a  French 

city.f 

Genet  was  recalled.  A  political  change  had  taken  place  in  France. 
He  was  of  the  Girondist  or  more  moderate  faction,  who  ruled  when  he 
came  here.  They  had  fallen,  and  the  Jacobins  were  conducting  the 
dreadful  Reign  of  Terror.  He  dared  not  return,  so  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Govet^or  Clinton,  and  remained  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  an  immense  number  of  its 
wealthier  and  more  refined  population  fled  to  other  countries.  America 
became  the  favorite  refuge  for  these  emigres,  and  the  city  of  New  York 


*  A  dance,  with  singing,  performed  in  the  streets  of  Paris  during  the  Revolution, 
f  At  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Society  in  New  YorlL  tlie  following  song,  oom- 
poficd  by  Thdwall,  an  English  Radical,  was  sung  to  the  air  of  "  Gtod  Save  the  Kinir :" 

'*  God  save  tlM  OttUkyUne  ! 
Tin  England'a  King  and  Qneen 

Hit  power  dull  prove ; 
Till  eacli  anointed  knob 
Aifords  a  clipping  Job, 
Let  no  nide  halter  rob 
Tbe  Onillodne. 

**  Franee,  let  thy  trarapet  eoniMl-> 
Ttall  all  the  world  around 

How  Capet  fell ; 
And  when  Great  George'a  poll 
Shall  in  the  baaket  roU, 
Let  mercy  then  control 

The  Gnillotine. 

"  When  all  the  eoeptred  crew 
Have  paid  their  homage  dne 

The  Gullotlne, 
Iiet  Freedom's  flag  advance 
Till  all  the  world,  like  France, 
O'er  tyrants'  gravea  shall  dance 

And  peace  begin !" 
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was  their  principal  resort.  They  produced  a  sensible  effect  upon  society 
there.  French  fashions,  French  f  nrnitare,  French  manners  and  customs, 
and  the  French  language  became  prevalent.  Even  when  the  emigrants 
vtrere  permitted  to  return  home  after  the  downfall  of  Robespierre  and 
they  had  left  this  country,  their  influence  continued  to  be  felt  in  social 
life  in  New  York  for  many  years. 

The  disloyalty  and  insubordination  of  the  Republican  faction,  inaugu- 
rated by  the  official  acts  of  Genet,  were  conspicuously  manifested  the 
following  year  in  the  event  known  in  our  history  as  **  The  Whiskey 
Insurrection  ;'*  and  the  violence  of  political  antagonisms  was  as  conspic- 
uously displayed  in  1795,  when  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  which  Mr.  Jay  had  negotiated,  were  made  known.  Tliat  treaty 
was  the  result  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  avert  the 
calamities  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  circumstances  seemed  to  be 
engendering.  The  British  Government  had  failed  in  complying  witli 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  in  giving  up  forts  in  the  western  country 
and  in  other  matters.  This  event,  on  one  side,  and  the  hostile  attitude 
toward  Great  Britain  and  partiality  for  France  of  the  Republicans,  on 
the  other  side,  so  menaced  the  peace  between  the  two  nations  that 
Washington  sent  Jay  on  the  righteous  eiTand  to  secure  tranquillity  and 
justice.  The  Republicans  opposed  the  mission  as  a  cringing  to  Great 
Britain  and  an  affront  to  France,  and  when  it  was  known  that  the  treaty 
had  not  secured  all  that  the  United  States  demanded,  and  especially  that 
it  bound  our  Government  to  a  strict  neutrality  in  all  wars  between  Great 
Britain  and  other  nations  (the  spirit  of  the  proclamation  of  neutrality), 
there  was  a  burst  of  indignation  from  the  opposition  which  knew  no 
bounds  for  a  while.  They  used  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  induce  the 
President  and  Senate  to  refuse  their  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

The  first  public  demonstration  in  that  direction  was  made  in  Boston. 
An  anonymous  handbill  was  distributed  throughout  Ne\v  York,  calling 
on  the  citizens  to  meet  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  in  Wall  Street,  on  July 
18th  (1795),  to  join  the  Bostonians  in  expressing  their  opposition  to  the 
treaty.  The  meeting  assembled.  Aaron  Burr,  Chancellor  Livingston, 
and  Brockholst  Livingston  (the  latter  a  brother-in-law  of  Jay,  who  had 
joined  the  Republican  Party)  were  leaders  of  the  opposition.  The 
Federalists  had  gathered  there  in  full  force,  and  were  led  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Richard  Yarick.'*     They  succeeded  in  electing  a  chairman 

*  Richard  Varick  was  a  desccadrtnt  of  one  of  the  earlier  Dutch  settlors  of  New  York. 
He  was  born  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  in  1753,  and  died  in  New  York  City  in  .Inly.  1831. 
"When  the  war  for  independence  broke  out  he  was  a  young  lawyer  in  Now  York.  He 
entered  the  military  service,  and  was  General  Schuyler's  military  secretary  until  aifter  the 
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from  among  their  nnmber,  and  then  propoaM  to  adjourn.     The  Repnb- 
licins  objected.     Then  it  was  moved  thit  the  disposition  of  the  treaty 
be  left  to  the  President  and  Senate.     The  question  being  taken,  botli 
aides  claimed  the  majority,  when  a  scene  of  violence  ensued.     Hamilton, 
standing  upon  the elevati;d  "stoop"  of  a  DaCch  lionse  on  the  comer 
of  Wall  and  Broad  streets,  attempted  to  apealc  m  defence  of  the  treaty, 
when  lie  was  stoned,  dragged  to  the  ground  by  the  Eepublicans,  and 
roughly  handled  in  the  street.     A 
motion   was    made  to  appoint  a 
committee    of    fifteen  '  to    report 
three    days    later,     -  It   was   pro- 
nounced carried.  Then  the  tumult 
ini»«ased.     Some  person  in  the 
crowd  shouted  : 

"  All  yon  who  agree  to  adjourn 
to  Bowling  Green  and  bum  tlie 
British  treaty  will  say  Aye." 

There  was  a  tremendous  affirma- 
tive response,  and  the  excited  op- 
position ran,  shouting,  to  the 
Bowling  Green,  where  a  copy  of 
the  treaty  was  burned  beneath  the 

entwined  folds  of  the  American  hkiiaku  vakk-k. 

and  French  flags,  while  tlie  car- 

ma^nol^  was  performed. '  At  the  adjonmed  meeting,  on  the  21gt,  attended 
mostly  by  Bepublicans,  a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted  condemnatory 
of  the  treaty.  The  next  day  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted  counter 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Jay  was  violently  abused.  Ue  was  denounced  as  a  "  traitor  who 
had  sold  his  country  for  British  gold."  In  Charleston  the  populace 
trailed  the  British  ing  in  the  dust  and  burned  it  at  the  door  of  the  British 
consul.  Some  of  the  more  violent  Republicans  longed  for  the  guil- 
lotine, while  leaders  in  Virginia,  ever  ready  witli  the  panacea  of  dU- 

surrender  of  Burgoyne.  He  was  liupector-gcneral  at  West  Point  uotil  afttr  tbe  trcsson 
of  Arnold,  wbeu  he  became  a  member  of  WaahlDglon's  military  family,  imd  wh»  his 
recording  secretary  until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the  British  evacuated  the  city  ot 
New  York,  In  November,  1783,  lie  was  appointed  recorder  of  that  municipahly,  and  heW 
the  offlce  until  1T89,  when  he  became  aiiorDey-geoeral  of  the  Stale,  and  subsequently 
mayor  of  the  city,  which  position  be  held  until  1601.  Ue  had  been  associated  with 
Samuel  Jones  In  making  a  revision  of  the  laws  ot  Ihe  State  (17B6-e8).  In  ITBT  he  waa 
speaker  of  Ihe  Assembly.  Colonel  Varick  waa  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  and  one  of  its  most  efflcieot  members. 
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uniany  offered  their  prescription  in  vehement  langna^.  The  treaty  was 
ratified  in  August,  and  the  effervescence  of  passion  soon  ceased. 

These  turbulent  events  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  the  support 
given  them  by  the  secret  Democratic  societies,  caused  Washington  to 
denounce  secret  associations  as  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.  The 
Tammany  Society,  or  Oolnmbian  Order,  which  had  been  formed  at  the 
beginning  of  his  administration  as  a  patriotic  and  benevolent  institution, 
regarding  itself  as  pointed  at,  and  being  largely  composed  of  Republicans, 
or  Democrats,  was  transformed  into  a  political  organization  in  opposition 
to  the  Federalists.  It  still  exists,  and  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  State  of  New  York.* 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  which  convened  at  Ponghkecpsie  on 
January  6th,  1795,  Governor  Clinton  reminded  that  body  that  whilo 
liberal  provisions  had  been  made  for  the  endowment  of  colleges  and 
other  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  no  legislative  aid  had  yet  been  given 
to  common  schools.  He  recommended  that  provisions  be  made 'for 
their  encouragement  and  improvement.  This  was  the  first  official  move- 
ment in  the  State  of  New  York  for  extending  the  fostering  care  of  the 

*  The  Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian  Order,  was  formed  chiefly  through  the  exertions 
of  William  Mooncy,  au  upholsterer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  May,  1789.  Its  first 
meeting  w&s  held  on  the  18th  of  that  month,  a  fortnight  after  the  inauguration  of  Wash- 
ington. It  took  its  name  from  a  great  and  good  Delaware  chief,  who  was  supposed  to 
liavc  been  one  of  those  who  made  the  famous  treaty  with  William  Penu.  He  was  revered 
by  the  Dclawares,  and  the  early  settlers  called  him  "  Saint  Tammany,"  or  Tamenand. 
He  "  loved  liberty  better  tlian  life,"  it  was  asserted,  and  the  now  society  professed  the 
same.  The  officers  consisted  of  a  grand  sachem  and  tliirteen  inferior  sachems,  represent- 
ing the  President  and  the  governors  of  the  thirteen  States  in  the  Union.  There  was  also 
a  grand  council,  of  which  the  sadiems  were  members.  It  was  patriotic  in  its  influence 
and  very  popular,  and  its  membership  comprised  many  of  the  best  men  of  New  York. 
For  reasons  given  in  the  text,  Mooney  and  others  adhered  to  The  organization,  but  took 
part  with  JefTerson  and  the  Democratic  Party.  They  first  met  as  a  political  organization 
at  Martling's  Long  Room,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  Nassau  and  Spruce  streets. 
They  built  a  wigwam  on  the  spot.  The  comer-stone  of  the  hall  was  laid  in  May, 
1811,  and  the  building  was  completed  the  following  year.  The  venerable  Jacob  Barker, 
who  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years,  was  the  last  survivor  of 
the  building  committee.  The  certificate  of  membership  of  the  reorganized  Tammany 
Society  bore  a  device  of  an  arch  composed  of  two  cornucopias ;  the  supports,  resting  upon 
a  solid  stone  arch  composed  of  eighteen  blocks,  represented  the  seventeen  States  and  one 
Territory  then  ib  the  Union,  that  of  Pennsylvania  forming  the  keystone.  Under  the 
cornucopia  arch  are  the  words : 

"  Civil  Liberty  the  Glory  of  Man.  This  Sheweth  a  Link  of  that  Bright  and  Lasting 
Chain  of  Patriotic  Friendship  which  binds  together 

Thb  Sons  op  Tammaivt." 
Then  follows  the  certificate,  with  the  seal  and  signatures  of  the  grand  sachem,  sagamore, 
and  sentry. 
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commonwealth  to  these  most  important  institntions — far  more  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  than  colleges  and  universities. 
The  Legislature  heeded  the  recommendation  of  the  governor,  and  at 
that  session  passed  a  law  appropriating  annually  for  five  years  $50,000, 
and  directed  the  specific  sums  to  be  paid  by  the  State  treasurer  to  each 
county.  The  act  provided  that  the.  supervisors  of  the  several  counties 
should  apportion  the  money  among  the  respective  towns,  and  a  sum 
equal  to  one  half  tiie  sum  received  from  the  State  by  the  several  towns 
was  required  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  in  such  towns  and:  added  to  the  bounty 
of  the  State.  The  sum  thus  made  \\])  whs  to  be  distributed  in  each 
school  district,  under  the  direction  of  the  town  commissioners. 

A  Literature  Fund  was  created  by  the  operation  of  an  act  passed  in 
April,  1801,  which  authorized  four  lotteries,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
$100,000  for  the  joint  benefit  of  colleges,  academies,  and  common 
schools,  but  chiefly  for  the  latter.  This  fund  has  been  increased  from 
various  sources  from  time  to  time.  It  was  managed  by  the  regents  of 
the  University  until  1832,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  comptroller  for 
investment,  the  Legislature  appropriating  the  proceeds  annually. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  been  and  continues  to  lie  very  liberal  in 
its  provisions  for  popular  education.  During  the  closing  year  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Republic  (1875)  the  expenditure  from  the  public 
treasury  of  the  State  for  educational  purposes  amounted  to  about 
$11,364,000,  of  which  amount  about  $2,960,000  were  the  proceeds  of  a 
direct  tax  of  Ij^  mills  for  common  schools.* 

*  There  was  no  general  system  of  primary  education  in  the  State  of  New  York  before 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  schools  were  chiefly  of  a  private  character,  and  education 
was  confined  largely  to  the  wealthier  classes.  In  1789  an  act  Was  passed  appropriating 
certain  portions  of  the  public  lands  for  gospel  and  school  purposes.  The  regents  of  the 
University  in  1798  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  common 
schools,  and  this  led  to  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Clinton  in  his  message  mentioned 
in  the  text.  In  the  spring  of  1801  Judge  Peck,  of  Otsego  County,  then  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  introduced  a  bill  which  by  its  provisions  created  the  Literature  Fund 
mentioned  in  the  text. 

The  great  benefits  of  the  common-scliool  system  were  immediately  apparent,  and 
successive  governors  recommended  the  passage  of  new  laws  for  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  common  schools.  Nothing  definite  was  accomplished  until  1811,  when  five 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  report  a  complete  system  for  the  organization  and  estab- 
lishment of  common  schools.  In  1812  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  in  accordance  with 
their  report,  under  which  Gideon  Hawley  was  appointed  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools.  The  office  was  abolished  in  1821,  and  his  duties  were  assigned  to  the  department 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  1886  teachers'  departments  in  academies,  one  in  each  sena- 
torial district— a  sort  of  normal  school — ^were  authorized.  In  1888  the  school  district 
library  system  was  established,  and  in  1841  the  office  of  deputy  superintendent  was 
created— in  other  words,  county  superintendent ;  and  in  1848  the   Board  of   Town 
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The  Board  of  Begents  of  the  State  of  New  York  alhided  to  was  estab- 
lished in  1784,  when  the  name  of  King's  College  was  changed  to  Co- 
lumbia College,  and  that  institution  was  to  be  made  the  centre  of  a 
devised  extensive  system  of  education.  Subordinate  branches  were  to 
be  established  in  difiEerent  pai*ts  of  the  State,  the  whole  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  regents.  The  board  was  to  be  composed  of  the  principal 
State  officers — two  persons  from  each  county,  and  one  chosen  by  each 
religious  denomination.  The  number  of  the  regents  was  afterward 
increased  by  adding  thirty-three  others,  twenty  of  whom'  were  to  reside 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  authorship  of  this  scheme  is  attributed 
to  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  in  the  Assembly,  assisted  by  Ezra 
L'Hommedieu,*  then  in  the  Senate.  It  was  found  to  be  impracticable, 
and  by  an  act  passed  in  April,  1TS7,  it  was  superseded  by  a  system  which 
has  continued,  with  slight  modifications,  until'  the  present  time.  The 
officers  of  the  board  are  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  secretary. 
They  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  State  and  the  distribution  of  a  portion  of  the  Literature  Fund. 
They  appoint  the  librarian  and  assistants  of  the  State  Library  and 
a  curator  of  the  State  Cabinet.  Six  members  form  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Both  Governor  Clinton  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Van  Cortlandt  de- 
clined to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  the  spring  of  1795.     It  was 


Inspectors  and  School  Commissioners  was  abolished  and  the  office  of  town  superintendent 
was  substituted.  In  1847  a  State  normal  school  was  established  at  Albany  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers.  In  the  same  year  the  office  of  county  superintendent  was  abol- 
ished, and  teachers'  Institutes  were  legally  established. 

By  act  of  the  Legislature  in  the  spring  of  1849  free  schools  were  established  through- 
out the  State,  and  the  condition  6f  the  rate-bill  system  was  abolished.  It  was  soon  found 
not  to  work  well  in  practice.  The  law  was  repealed  in  1851,  and  the  rate-bill  system 
was  restored.    In  1858  Union  free  schools  were  permitted  under  certain  conditions. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  created — a 
virtual  restoration  of  the  office  filled  by  Gideon  Hawley  from  1818  to  1821.  In  1855  the 
regents  of  the  University  were  authorized  to  designate  certain  academies  in  the  several 
counties  in  which  teachers'  classes  might  be  taught  free,  allowing  $10  for  each  pupil  so 
taught,  to  a  number  not  exceeding  twenty  in  each  academy.  The  office  of  school  commis- 
sioner was  created  in  1856~really  a  reinstatement  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent. 

♦  Ezra  L'Hommedieu  was  born  at  Southold,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  August,  1784,  and 
died  there  in  September.  1811.  He  was  of  a  Huguenot  family  from  Rochelle,  Prance. 
Ezra  was  a  lawyer,  an  active  patriot,  and  a  member  of  the  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 1775-78.  He  assisted  in  framing  the  first  State  Constitution,  and  was  for  many 
yeai-8  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  iHe  was  also  a  State  senator  from  1784 
until  1809.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly  from  1777  to  1783.  Once  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Appointment,  and  he  was  a  regent  of  the  University 
from  1787  until  his  death.     In  politics  he  was  a  Federalist. 
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evident  that  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revohition  Imd  largely  diminished 
the  number  of  American  sympathizers  with  the  cause  of  the  French 
Republicans,  and  there  seemed  h'ttle  doubt  that  the  Federalists  were 
about  to  assume  political  control  of  the  State.  Clinton  had  been  gov- 
ernor, by  successive  re-elections,  since  1777,  and  had  served  the  public 
with  ability  and  faithfulness.  The  Federalists  nominated  John  Jay  for 
the  exalted  station.  He  was  then  in  England,  but  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority,  with  Stephen  van  Eensselaer  (the  patroon)  as  lieutenant- 
governor.  The  Federalists  also  secured  a  majority  in  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature. 

None  but  freeholders — men  in  possession  of  property  of  a  prescribed 
character  and  value — were  then  allowed  to  vote.  There  were  about 
36,000  freeholders  in  the  State.  Of  these,  25,373  cast  their  votes  at  that 
election.  The  western  portion  of  the  State  had  rapidly  increased  in 
population.  New  counties  had  been  organized.  Forty-four  senators 
liad  to  be  chosen — a  score  more  than  in  1777.  Seventeen  of  the  new 
senators  were  chosen  from  the  western  district. 

At  the  first  session  in  Governor  Jay's  administration  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
measure  in  which  the  governor  felt  deeply  interested.  After  a  long 
debate  the  bill  was  rejected  in  the  Assembly  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.     The  vote  stood  32  to  31. 

The  Federalists  continued  to  increase  in  numerical  strength,  but  in  tire 
presidential  canvass  in  1796  (Washington  having  declined  to  be  a  candi- 
date) there  was  a  division  in  the  Federal  Party  as  to  their  candidate. 
John  Adams  and  Thomas  Pinckney  were  nominated  by  the  Federalists, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  by  the  Kepublicans.  The  State  of  New  York 
gave  Adams  its  twelve  votes  in  the  Electoral  College.  He  was  elected 
President,  with  Mr.  Jefferson  as  Vice-President.* 

The  twentieth  session  of  the  Legislature  convened  at  New  York  on 
November  1st,. and  sat  till  November  11th.  A  second  meeting  began  at 
Albany  on  Jaauary  2d,  1797,  and  from  that  time  until  now  that  city 
has  been  the  political  capital  of  the  State.  During  this  session  the  office 
of  comptroller  was  first  created.     The  law  made  him  the  highest  financial 

*  Under  tlie  Conijtitution  as  originally  adopted  the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  were  voted  for  in  the  Electoral  College  of  cacli  State,  without  designating 
which  the  elector  intended  for  the  first  and  which  for  the  second  office.  Lists  of  these 
were  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  Government,  and  the  candidat<;  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  (of  a  majority  of  the  whole)  became  President,  and  the  one  having  the 
next  greatest  number  Vice-President.  The  Twelfth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
change<l  the  mode  of  voting  for  the  two  ofllcers,  the  electors  being  required  to  vote  by 
separate  ballots  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
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officer  of  the  State,  and  tli^  treasurer  rnerelj  a  clerk  to  him.  Sanincl 
Jones,  a  member  of  the  Senate,  was  appointed  by  the  Conncil  of 
Appointment  the  first  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

On  Febraary  6th,  1796,  there  was  a  notable  celebration  at  New  York 
by  the  Republicans  and  the  many  French  temporary  residents  of  that 
city,  of  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  There  were  a  banquet,  speeches,  and 
toasts.     Chancellor  Livingston  offered  the  sentiment : 

^'  May  the  present  coolness  between  France  and  Atnerica  produce, 
like  the  quarrels  of  lovers,  a  renewal  of  love." 

The  chancellor  had  been  an  ardent  Federalist,  but,  with  others  of  the 
Livingston  family,  had  become  an  An ti- Federalist  in  1790,  because,  it 
was  said,  of  his  opposition  to  the  views  of  Colonel  Hamilton  contained 
in  the  famous  report  of  the  latter  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  es- 
pecially those  in  relation  to  the  funding  of  the  national  debt.  The 
change  was  attributed  also  by  his  political  antagonists  to  his  disappoint- 
ment in  not  having  been  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

'The  coolness  between  France  and  the  United  States  alluded  to  by 
Livingston  continued  to  increase  until,  during  the  administration  of  John 
Adams,  both  nations  prepared  for  war,  and  hostilities  upon  the  ocean 
actually  occurred  ;  yet  neither  party  made  a  declaration  of  war.  Bona- 
parte overturned  the  republican  government  of  France  in  1799,  and  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  opening  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
was  peace  and  friendship  between  France  and  the  United  States. 

The  Hepubliean  Party  had  been  making  desperate  efioits  to  maintain 
its  ascendency.  A  wide  breach  in  tlio  Federal  Party  promised  it  success 
in  the  spring  of  1799,  but  a  dishonorable  transaction  of  Colonel  Aaron 
Burr,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bepublican  ticket  in  New  York  City, 
caused  its  defeat.  The  stock  of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  chartered  in 
1791 — the  first  bank  established  in  the  State — happened  to  be  chiefiy 
owned  by  Federalists.  After  the  election  of  Adams  to  the  presidency, 
in  1797,  party  spirit  was  nowhere  so  violent  as  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Suspicion  was  on  the  alert.  The  Bepublicans  suspected  the  Federalists 
of  using  the  funds  of  the  bank  for  partisan  purposes,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  procure  a  charter  for  another  bank  that  should  be  under 
Republican  control.  As  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
were  Federalists,  they  saw  the  necessity  of  adroit  management  to  obtain 
a  charter.    This  was  left  to  Colonel  Burr,  who  was  equal  to  the  occasion.^ 

*  Aaron  Burr  woa  born  nt  Ncwnrk,  X.  J.,  February  6th,  1756  ;  died  on  Statcn  Island, 
N.  Y.,  September  14tli,  1836.  At  the  ngc  of  nineteen  years  he  entered  the  ContinentAl 
anny  At  Cumbrid;^  as  u  prfviite  noldier,  and  nccompnnied  Arnold  in  hi8  expedition 
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The  y«Ilow-fever  liad  devutated  the  city  of  New  York  in  1798.     IIb 
^nenil  prevalence  ^ras  kttributed  to  the  uBe  of  iinwholceoiiio  water. 
Colonel  Burr  originated  a  ecbeme  oatensibly  for  the  cure  of  t)io  evil. 
He  drew  up  and  presented  to  the  r^gialatnro  a  bill  for  tliu  chartering  of 
a  company  for  "  supplying  tlie  city  of  New  York  witli  pure  and  whole- 
Boine  water.^ '     As  the  amount  of  the  capital  which  might  bo  needed  was 
uncertain,  he  asked  for  authority 
to  raise  ^2,U00,0(KJ.     As  [hat  sum 
would  probably  not  be  absorbed  in 
the  construction  of  the  water-works, 
he  asked  for  a  provision  that  the 
"  Buiplns  capital  might  be  oinploy- 
oil  iti  any  way  not  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  and   Constitution   of  tlie 
United   States   or  of  the  State  of     , 
New    York."      Thia  request   ap- 
peni'ed     reasonable.       Under    tlie 
authority  of  these  few  words  the 
Manhattan  Company,  aa  the  cor< 
poratioii    was    called,    was    given 
banking  privileges— really  thecliief 
object  to  be  attained  by  the  charter. 
The  bill  waa  nuhed  through  the 

Legislature  at  near  the  close  of  the  aabon  duiih. 

session,  the  greater  number  of  the 

members  having  no  suspicion  that  they  were  chartering  a  powerful 
banking  institution  under  the  control  of  Burr  and  other  Republican 
leaders.  Bach  was  the  ori^n  of  the  Manhattan  Bank  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  still  exists.  Water-works  were  established  by  the 
corporation,  bnt  wore  inadequate  for  tlie  promised  service.     This  trick 

tlirougli  Ills  WllilerncM  lo  Qiiubec.  On  lli«  way  he  wu  neat  with  dnpalcliei  to  Q«Dera1 
Monlgomery,  nud  Jolucd  Aniuld  at  Ihe  siege  of  Quebec.  Id  the  uprliig  of  ITTfl  Burr 
Joined  WasUiugtoD's  nilUtHrf  fiuully,  but  iood  left  it,  and  lu  ITTS  retired  Irom  mllllary 
life  iiuU  became  n  Inwyer  nnd  ml  ncllve  politicUn.  He  was  twice  n  inember  of  the  New 
York  LeffiHlulure  (1764, 1706).  He  wu  ndJuMat.gcneral  of  t!ie  StaU  in  17B8,  anrt  United 
Stalea  Mnalor  from  17S1  to  ITBT.  In  1801  ho  was  choun  Vice-Prulileol  of  the  United 
Suiea.  In  1604  he  wu  ruined  pullUciilly  and  socUllj  by  hii  Hlayins  of  Alexander  Hnm- 
lltoD  In  a  dud.  In  ieDJ-1806  Burr  wan  engaged  <□  a  supposed  lr«uonablc  echeme  In  the 
Slluisiilppi  Valley,  nml  wa.*  trle<I  and  acquitlsd — "  not  prorcn."  He  lived  abroad  several 
3*cnT3,  reluming  lo  New  Yorli  in  1619,  where  he  t««umed  the  practice  of  tlio  law,  living 
In  ohacurlty  and  comparallve  poverty.  In  18S1  bo  married  a  wealtliy  widow  of  a 
Frenchman,  but  Ihey  soon  parted. 
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produced  widespread  indignation,  and,  as  we  hav^e  observed,  cansed  the 
defeat  of  the  Eepablicans  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  States.. 

A  joung  man,  notable  for  the  dignity  of  his  personal  presence, 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  political  action  as  a  member  of  the  Assemlily 
in  1797,  who  afterward  became  a  leading  figure  in  the  history  of  New 
York.  He  was  De  Witt  Clinton,  son  of  General  James  Clinton,  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  College,  and  having  the  reputation  of  high  scho- 
lastic attainments,  and  then  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  had  been  the 
private  secretary  of  his  nncle,  the  governor,  and  had  already  engaged, 
with  his  pen,  in  political  discussions.  It  was  hoped  that  he  would  join 
the  Federal  Party  ;  but  he  did  not.  He  was  a  conspicuous  Republican 
leader  until  the  "  era  of  good  feeling" — the  period  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  two  great  parties— during  Monroe's  administration.  We  shall  meet 
him  very  frequently  hereafter.  He  took  an  active  part  in  New  York  in 
the  presidential  canvass  of  1800,  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the 
liepublicans  in  the  State  and  nation.  Jefferson  and  Burr  were  rival 
candidates  nominated  by  the  Republicans,  and  John  Adams  was  the  Fed- 
eralist candidate  for  re-election.  Jefferson  and  Burr  having  an  equal 
number  of  votes,  the  choice  was  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  was  given  to  Jefferson,  and  Burr  became  Vice-President.  A  jubilant 
Democratic  rhymer  of  the  day  wrote  : 

"  The  Federalists  are  down  at  last  I 
The  Monarchists  completely  cast ! 
The  Autocrats  are  stripped  of  power — 
Storms  o'er  the  British  factions  lower. 
Soon  we  Eepubltrans  shall  see 
Columbia's  Kons  from  bondage  free. 
Lord  !  how  the  Federalists  will  stare 
At  Jefferson  in  Adams'  chair  !" 

From  that  time  the  Republicans  were  generally  called  "  Democrats," 
and  so  we  will  designate  them  hereafter. 

AVashington  had  died  at  near  the  close  of  the  previous  year  (December 
14th,  1799).  The  event  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  country,  for  he 
was  beloved  by  the  nation.  The  asperity  with  which  he  liad  been 
assailed  by  political  antagonists  had  already  been  transformed  into  pro- 
found respect  and  reverence.  Ilis  death  was  felt  as  a  national  calamity 
— an  irreparable  loss.  It  was  especially  so  to  tlie  Federalists,  with  whom 
he  was  identified,  for  liis  name  was  a  tower  of  strength.  After  his. 
death  the  party  was  weakened  by  factions.  The  most  imposing  funeral 
honors  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Washington  everywhere.  In  the 
city  of  New  York  particularly  all  parties  joined  in  expressions  of  pro- 
found and  tender  rei^ard. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  population  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  589,000,  and  of  the  city  of  New  York,  its  commercial  metrop- 
olis, it  was  00,000.  The  decidedly  Dutch  aspect  of  the  city  in  architec- 
ture and  social  manners  had  almost  disappeared.  The  houses,  the  furni- 
ture, the  amusements,  and  the  dress  of  the  people  were  imitations  of 
Engh'sh  life.  To  London  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  looked  for  fashions, 
and  even  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  churches  the  language  of  Holland  was 
now  seldom  Iieard  in  the  pulpit.  New  York  was  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  New  Amsterdam. 

Tiiat  metropolis,  now  (1887)  numbering,  with  its  suburban  munici- 
palities, fully  2,500,000  inhabitants,  was  then  only  a  large  village  in  com- 
parison. Its  northern  boundary  on  the  west  was  Harrison  Street,  some 
distance  below  Canal  Street ;  on  the  east,  Rutgers  Street,  and  at  the 
centre  by  Anthony  (now  Worth)  Street.  North  of  there,  and  extending 
from  river  to  river  over  a  hilly  country,  were  fields  and  orchards,  farm- 
houses and  pretty  country-seats.  Broadway,  which  crossed  by  a  stone 
arched  bridge  the  little  sluggish  stream  that  passed  between  the  Fresh 
Water  Pond  (where  the  Tombs,  or  Halls  of  Justice,  now  stands)  and  the 
Hudson  River,  through  Lispenard's  oozy  meadows  on  the  line  of.  Canal 
Street,  was  terminated  by  a  picket- fence  across  the  road  at  Astor  Place. 
That  was  the  southern  boundary  of  the  farm  of  Captain  liandall,  the 
founder  of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  who  gave  it  for  an  endowment 
for  that  institution.  From  near  this  point  the  Boston  Road  led,  by 
a  crooked  way,  to  Harlem,  which  had  been  founded  by  the  early  Dutch 
settlers.  There  Dutch  farmers  were  seated,  and  on  Harlem  Plains  they 
raised  vegetables  for  the  traders  at  New  Amsterdam.  The  Middle 
Road,  beginning  at  the  Randall  farm,  also  extended  to  Harlem  by  a 
devious  way,  to  avoid  rocks  and  morasses,  and  the  King's  Bridge,  or 
Bloomingdale  Road,  extended  by  present  Central  Park  and  Manhat- 
tanville  to  the  famous  bridge  which  spanned  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  post  road  to  Albany. 

On  the  site  of  Washington  Square,  a  portion  of  which  was  a  sw^mp, 
was  the  new  Potter's  Field,  a  burial-place  for  paupers  and  stratigers. 
The  Jews'  burial-ground  was  near  Chatham  Square,  and  the  negro  burial- 
ground  was  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street. 
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Burial -groan  ds  were  also  attached  to  tlie  aeveral  cliurcliee.     Bnrials  below 
Canal  Street  were  prohibited  in  1813. 

Tbere  wer«  two  little  villages  on  the  Hudson  Biver  (Qreouwich  and 


Clkelua),  not  far  nortli  of  tlie  city  proper.  At  Greenwich  was  tlie 
States  Prison,  h  strong  atone  building.  It  was  the  second  States  prison 
built  in  tbe  United  States.     At  tbo  foot  gf  Fitrk  Place  was  Columbia 
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Cullcgo  ;  aiiO  on  Broadway,  Iwtweeii  Pearl  aud  Diihiio  BtreeU,  was  tlie 
K«w  York  Hospital,  chartered  in  1771.     Tbe  only  inodical  sulioul  in 
lliB  city  was  tlie  Medical  Faculty  of 
Colimiliia  College. 

The  lieiievoleot  ingtitnUons  were 
tlic  Cliaiiiber  of  Coinineroo  ;  *  tbe 
Marine  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  tlio 
families  of  seaiiieii  ;  the  Iliiinatie 
Society,  for  tlie  relief  of  diBtresaod 
debtors  and  of  the  poor  in  gciicnil ; 
the  Manuiniceion  Society,  composed 
chiefly  of  Friends,  or  Qnakers,  de- 
eigtied  for  the  a loeli oration  of  the 
condition  of  tlic  slaves  and  the  uu- 
coinplishment  of  tlieir  freedom  ulti- 
mately ;  tlie  Sailors'  Snug  Ilarhor, 
for  the  comfort  of  decrepit  and  worn- 
out  seamen  ;  the  General  Sociuty  of  jomn  cul-ukh-I- 
Heclinuica   and    Tradesmen,    for  tho 

l>enefit  and  relief  of  the  families  of  necessitoiw  meinliers  ;  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati ;  llie  Tammany  Society,  already  mentioned  ;  a  DiB|H)nKary, 

*  Tliia  most  luetul  orguiizalion  ww  fonu«d  Is  ITSB  at  tliu  Quocn'N  IIcuil  Tni-im. 
■tterward  Fnunca'i  Tsvera,  wheni  Wuhington  parted  with  Ida  oBlcci*,  and  yet  xtiiiHl- 
lug,  >l  Ibc  corner  of  Pearl  and  Broad  slreMa.  It  itm  founded  by  twiruly  IcadiDR  mer- 
cbanta,  Bome  of  whooi  atusmanl  appeared  cooapkuoui  la  public  alTaln.  Tlicy  avovitil 
the  purpoae  of  the  aaaodatloa  10  ba  "  promoling  and  oitcndlDg  all  Jimt  nail  lawful 
commerce,  and  for  aflonUng  TcUcf  to  decajsd  memben.  Iheir  wldowi  aad  cliildren. "  It 
wai  Incorporated  in  March,  ITTO.  The  foUowlag  are  the  names  of  the  origlml  mvmbcra  : 
John  Cruger,  EUa*  DB»broia,  Jame*  Jauacaj,  Jacob  Walton,  Bobcrt  UuTTay,  Hugh 
Wallace,  Qeorge  Folltol,  WlUiam  Walton,  Bamuel  Verplanck,  Theophylact  Bache, 
Thomaa  White,  Hllci  Bherbrook,  Walter  Franklin,  Robert  Rom  Waddel,  Aclirror, 
ThampaoB,  Laureaca  Kortiight,  Thomai  Randell,  William  McAdam,  luac  low,  and 
Anihonj  ran  Dam.  John  Cruger  waa  the  tlrit  preddeat.  Robert  Murray  and  Walter 
Franklin  represented  tlie  Quaker  clement  In  the  coDimerdal  foaturos  of  New  York,  lU 
alttlng*  wera  Interrupted  when  the  Britkh  took  poiwadon  of  the  dly  In  1773,  but  En  1 TT9 
the  Tory  memben  who  remained  In  the  city  mat  at  the  Merchanli'  Coflee-Houie.  comer 
of  Wall  and  Water  Miecti,  and  renewed  the  seedoai.  It  Wa*  recbartered  t)y  the  State 
Leglilalure  In  ITBf ,  and  Iti  flnt  preddent  wai  John  Aliop.  The  Walloai  were  among 
the  moat  eminent  and  opulent  nercbatitl  of  tbe  dty.  .The  Walton  Houao,  on  Franklin 
Square,  wu  long  the  moat  magnUcent  dwelilag  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  la  now 
dcToied  to  (he  usee  of  varloiu  kloda  of  bualnen.  It  is  oppoalte  the  publUiing  houH  of 
Harper  ft  Brolbeni. 

I  John  Cruger  wai  mayor  of  the  dty  of  New  York  when  the  Chamber  ol-Commercs 
waa  founded,  and  the  next  year  (ITU)  waa  speaker  of  the  AMombly  from  ITW  to  1775. 
During  the  perllaiu  time  JuM  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  liii  IdflucDce  waa 
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on  Tryon  How,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  (present)  City  Hall ;  the  St. 
An  drew*  8  Society,  and  several  Majsonic  Lodges. 

There  were  twenty-six  churches  in  the  city — namely,  3  Dutch  Re- 
formed, 1  (rerman  Reformed,  7  Protestant  Episcopal,  1  Luthenin, 
5  Presbyterian,  2  Baptist,  3  Methodist,  1  Moravian,  1  Friends'  Meet- 
ing-House, 1  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Jews'  Synagogue.  The  only 
public  library  in  the  city  was  the  Society  Library,  founded  in  1754.  The 
Post-Office  was  kept  in  a  room  of  the  dwelling  of  the  postmaster  (Gen- 
eral Bailey),  on  the  corner  of  William  and  (harden  streets,  and  contained 
one  hundred  boxes.  There  was  only  one  theatre  in  the  city.  Tlie 
Manhattan  Water  Company  had  a  distributing  reservoir  on  Chambers 
Street,  then  quite  *'  out  of  town.'' 

The  most  noted  of  the  country-seats  on  Manhattan  Islaiul  were  those  of 
Roger  Morris,  on  Harlem  Heights  ;  of  Robert  Murray,  on  the  Inch  berg 
(now  Murray  HilH  ;  the  Apthorp  Mansion,  on  the  l>h)omingdale  Road  ; 
**  The  Grange,''  Hann'lton's  residence  near  Carmansville,  yet  (ISij") 
standing,  and  of  Richmond  Hill,  at  the  junction  of  (Miarlton  and  Yarick 
streets,  then  the  residence  of  C/olonel  Aaron  Ihirr. 

Such  is  an  outline  picture  of  the  city  of  New  York  less  than  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

Tiie  State  Constitntion  made  no  provisions  for  its  own  alteration  or 
amendment.  A  necessity  for  an  amendment  appeared  at  the  beginning 
of  this  centnry.  In  accordance  with  its  provisions,  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  ]>articularly  of  the  Senate,  were  increasing  in  namlier?* 
to  a  degree  that  was  already  inconvenient.  Governor  Jay,  in  his  speech 
at  tiie  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  January,  1801,  called 
the  attention  of  that  l»ody  t<)  the  subject.  Having  no  legal  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  ortlcr  a  convention,  to  consider  amendments,  the}' 
Ti'comine nihil  such  a  convention,  to  consist  of  delegates  from  the  several 
counties,  equal  in  number  to  the  members  of  the  Assembly.  It  wiu 
done.  The  <leU:jxates  were  chosen  in  August,  and  iissembled  at  Albany 
on  Octobijr  13th.  Aaron  Burr  was  chosen  President  of  the  con- 
vention. It  remained  in  session  until  the  :i7th,  and  adopted,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  an  amen<lment  projiosed  by  l)e  NYitt  Clinton,  which  provided 
that  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  should  never  exceed 
one  hundred  and   Hfty,  and  of  the  Senate,  thirty-two.     At  that  time 


lK)wc'rful  in  maintainiiiir  ]ml»lio  onlcr  iimong  tlic  cilizcnn  of  New  York.  He  wit**  an 
lU'live  infinlK.T  of  llic  Stump  Act  C'on^nw  in  176o.  and  prepared  Its  famous  Declaratioii 
of  Kitriits.  He  wan  also  a  iiromincni  iiu'iuIkt  of  the  New  York  Provincial  Con«rri*ss. 
1775.  Mr.  Cniirir  left  the  ( it y  ln'fore  th<'  BritUli  took  possession  of  it  in  1776.  He  diitl 
in  New  York  C'ity  in  1701-U2.  at  the  ji.i^e  of  ei^^lity  years. 
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there  were  one  hundred  assemblymen.  An  amendment  was  adopted 
requiring  an  increase  of  assemblymen,  at  the  rate  of  two  eacli  year — 
after  the  return  of  every  census — until  the  whole  number  should  amount 
to  one  hundred,  and  fifty.     The  people  ratified  the  amendments. 

The  Democrats  now  held  the  political  ascendancy  in  the  State  and  the 
nation.  Ex- Governor  George  Ch'nton  was  elected  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  in  February,  1802,  his  nephew,  De  Witt  Clinton,  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  place  of  General  Armstrong  (who  had  resigned)  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Clinton  was  then  about  thirty- three  years  of  age. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Appointment,  and  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  public  men  of  the  State. 

Colonel  Burr,  the  Clintons,  and  the  Livingstons  were  then  the  ac- 
knowledged leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State  ;  but  Burr's 
popularity  had  already  begun  to  wane.  His  ambition  luid  impelled  him 
to  acts  which  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and  the  animadver- 
sions of  leading  members  of  his  party.  The  Clintons  and  the  Livingstons 
disowned  him  as  a  Democrat,  and  on  the  distribution  of  the  great  offices 
of  the  State  by  tlve  Council  of  Appointment  not  one  of  Bnrr^s  friends 
received  a  place. 

The  Democratic  Council  of  Appointment  divided  the  offices  among 
the  two  leading  families  in  the  State — the  Clintons  and  the  Livingstons 
— and  their  immediate  friends.  Edward  Livingston  was  created  Mayor 
of  New  York  City.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  removed  in  order  to 
make  a  place  for  Dr.  Tillottson,  a  brother-in-law  of  Chancellor  Living- 
ston. Morgan  Lewis^  another  brother-in-law,  was  made  Chief -Justice 
of  the  State  Snpren>e  Court ;  General  Armstrong,  another  brother-in- 
law  of  the  chancellor,  was  appointed  United  States  Senator.  Brockholst 
Livingston  and  Smith  Thompson  (the  latter  married  a  Livingston)  were 
created  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  These  persons,  connected  with 
the  Livingston  -family  by  marriage  or  otherwise,  were  all  able  men. 
Governor  (>linton  had  declared,  on  taking  office  again,  that  the  heads  of 
State  Departments  especially  and  the  incumbents  of  nn'nor  offices 
should  be  men  in  political  accord  with  the  majority  of  the  voters  who 
appeared  at  the  poles.  This  was  a  mild  expression  of  the  political  maxim 
enunciated  long  years  afterward—**  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils." 

Chancellor  Livingston  having  been  disqualified  by  age  to  hold  the 
office  of  chancellor  longer,  Judge  John  Lansing  succeeded  him,  and 
Mr.  Livingston  was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  the  First  Consal  of  France,  where  he  negotiated  the  purchase 
from  that  power  of  the  immense  territory  known  as  Louisiana,  for 
$3,000,000. 
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In  the  summer  of  1802  a  most  bitter  political  and  personal  warfare 
was  waged  between  Colonel  Burr  and  his  partisans,  and  tlie  Clintons  and 
Livingstons  and  their  adherents.  The  latter  established  a  newspaper, 
called  the  American  Citizen,  as  the  organ  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
which  was  under  -the  control  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  It  bitterly  charged 
Bnrr  with  treason  to  the  Democratic  cause,  and  also  with  intriguing  with 
the  Federalists  to  prevent  the  election  of  Jefferson,  in  order  to  secure 
for  himself  the  presidential  chair.  An  Englishman  named  Cheatham 
was  the  editor-in-chief.  To  meet  this  formidable  opponent  in  battle, 
Colonel  Burr  and  his  friends  established  the  Mitming  ChranicUy  edited 
by  Peter  Irving,  an  elder  brother  of  Washington  Irving. 

The  ChronicU  carried  the  war  into  the  camp  of  the  Clintons  and  Liv- 
ingstons with  great  vigor.  It  charged  them  with  inordinate  personal 
ambition  ;  with  endeavoring  to  exercise  dictatorial  power  over  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  and  appropriating  to  themselves  the  spoils  of  the  political 
victories.  It  affirmed  that  they  were  jealous  of  Burr,  and  wished  to  get 
rid  of  him,  because  he  was  an. obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  efforts  to 
place  a  member  of  one  of  their  families  in  the  exalted  position  (Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States)  then  filled  by  the  colonel,  and  ulti- 
mately in  the  principal  chair.  So  heated  did  the  controversy  become, 
that  the  two  sections  of  the  Democratic  Party  became  personally  hostile. 

Burros  opponents  managed  to  gain  control  of  the  Manhattan  Bank 
(already  mentioned),  and  wielded  its  power  against  him  and  his  friends. 
Colonel  John  Swartwout,  one  of  Burr's  most  devoted  partisans,  was 
turned  out  of  the  direction  of  the  bank.  Though  his  private  character 
was  unimpeachable,  De  Witt  Clinton— who  was  too  apt  to  speak  of  every 
man  who  opposed  him  as  a  knave  or  a  fool — spoke  of  Swartwout  as  a 
**liar,  a  swindler,  and  a  villain.'^  Swartwout  challenged  Clinton.  A 
duel  ensued.  Five  shots  were  exchanged.  Nobody  was  hurt.  Richard 
Hiker,  afterward  the  famous  Recorder  of  tlie  city  of  New  York,  was 
Clinton's  second  and  warm  personal  friend.  He  so  vigorously  defended 
Clinton,  through  the  press,  that  a  brother  of  Swartwout  challenged 
Biker. 

In  a  duel  that  ensued,  Riker  was  so  severely  wounded  that  lie  was 
lamed  for  life.* 

*  Richard  Riker  was  long  a  oonapicaoua  figure  in  official  life  in  New  York.  He  was 
born  on  Long  Island  in  September,  1778,  upon  land  ceded  to  his  ancestor,  Gejsbert  Riker. 
in  1080.  His  father  was  an  active  patriot  of  the  Revolution  of  1775-88.  When  quite  a 
young  man  Richard  was  made  Attomey-Qeneral  of  the  8tate  of  New  York.  He  was 
first  chosen  Recorder  of  the  city  in  1815.  He  was  again  chosen  in  1821  and  1884. 
aerying  fourteen  years  successively  in  liLs  last  term.    He  died  in  October,  1842.    Mr. 
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Cheatham  pablished  a  pamphlet  against  Burr,  and  William  P.  Van 
Ness  (Barr's  second  in  his  duel  with  Hamilton)  published  in  the  same 
form,  over  the  signature  of  "  Aristides,^'  a  most  violent  attack  upon  the 
chan^cter  of  the  whole  Livingston  family.  He  also  attacked  De  Witt 
Olinton  and  Ambrose  Spencer  with  special  severity. 

In  forming  a  jndgment  concerning  this  virulent  controversy,  it  may 
be  well  to  remember  the  words  of  Lady  Betty  Germain — ''  I  have  lived 
long  enough  never  wholly  to  believe  any  side  or  party  against  the  other." 

This  schism  in  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State  vexed  the  leaders  a 
long  time.  Colonel  Burr  lost  the  confidence  of  his  party  not  only  at 
home,  but  at  the  national  capital ;  but  the  continually  increasing  majori- 
ties of  the  party  at  everj  election  inspired  his  friends  with  hope.  They 
resolved  to  bring  out  Burr  as  a  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of 
New  York  against  any  regular  nominee  of  the  party.  In  February,  1804, 
his  friends  in  the  Legislature  held  a  meeting  at  Albany,  and  formally 
nominated  him.  A  meeting  in  New  York  City  ratified  it.  There  being 
no  chance  for  the  election  of  a  Federalist,  leaders  of  that  party  proposed 
to  take  up  Burr  as  their  candidate,  so  as  to  defeat  the  Democrats  by  the 
coalition. 

At  a  private  meeting  of  Federalists  for  consultation,  held  at  Albany  a 
few  evenings  after  Burros  nomination,  General  Alexander  Hamilton, 
then  on  legal  business  at  Albany,  took  a  conspicuous  part.  He  advo- 
cated voting  for  Chancellor  Lansing,  in  case  they  had  no  candidate  of 
their  own,  declaring  that  no  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  Colonel 
Burr.  He  repeated  his  declaration  in  substance  at  a  private  dinner-table. 
One  of  the  guests  on  that  occasion  (Dr.  Cooper),  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
repeated  the  substance  of  Hamilton's  remarks  in  such  a  careless  use  of 
words  that  they  conveyed  the  erroneous  impression  that  they  impeached 
the  private  character  of  Burr.  He  wrote  that  both  Hamilton  and  Judge 
Kent*  looked  upon  Burr  as  a  dangerous  man,  and  one  who  ought  not  to 

Riker  wa8  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  recorders  of  the  city— efficient,  aniiable,  Just, 
aAd  beloved  by  everybody.     Fitz-Qreene  Hallcck  wrote : 

**  My  Dear  Recorder,  yoa  and  I 

Have  floated  down  ]\Wt  ttream  together, 
And  kept  unharmed  our  frlendchip'i  tie 
Through  every  change  in  Fortune**  aky. 
Her  plea«ant  and  her  rainy  weather/' 

*  James  Kent  was  bom  in  Putnam  (then  a  part  of  Duchess)  County  in  July,  1768. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  ;  became  a  lawyer  and. a  profound  jurist ;  in  politics 
he  was  a  Federalist,  and  in  1791  made  New  York  City  his  residence,  where  he  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Colonel  Hamilton.  He  became  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  in  1798  and  chief  ju&tice  in  1804.    In  1814  he  became  chancellor,  retired 
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be  trnsted  with  the  reins  of  government,  and  added  :  "  I  coutd  detail  li. 
yon  a  Btill  more  despicable  opinion  which  General  Hamilton  lias  ex- 
pressed of  Burr."     This  letter  was  shown  to  many  pohtiuians  before  the 
election,  which  took  place  in  April,  and  soon  nfter  tljat  event  it  found 
its  way  into  the  newspapers.     Many  Federalists  voted  for  Itnrr,  bnt  lie 
was  defeated  by  a  large  majority  of  votes  given  to  Morgan  Lewis,"  iho 
regnlar  nominee  of  the  party.     lie 
attributed  his  failure  tu   gain  the 
prize  to   the  adverse  inllnence  of 
Ilaniilton.     When  hesaw  Cooper's 
letter  in  the  newspa^)erB  his  indig- 
nation  know   no   bounds.     He  at 
once    wrote   a    note  to    Hamilton 
(Jnnc    ISth,    1804),    demanding  a 
"  prompt  and  unqualified  ackjiowl- 
edgment  or  denial  of  tjio  use  of  any 
c\prrasion  wliit;h  would  warrant  the 
aseertions  of   Mr.    Coo|>or.''      An 
imsatisfactory  correspondcn(«   en- 
sued.      Burr    finally     challenged 
Hamilton  lo  fight  a  duel.     The  lat- 
MiiiiriAN  r.Kwiii,  f^y   (]],[   „]]    j„    ^^^fJ  power  of  an 

honorable  man  to  avoid  :i  personal 
reiuimfiv.  Itnrr  was  ]>er8iiitent.  Yielding  to  the  then  prevailing  publio 
opinion  aliout  the  niisCHllud  eodc  of  honor,  Hamilton,  in  violation  of  his 
moral  and  religions  convictions,  felt  compelled  to  accept  the  challenge. 
His  son  I'hilip  was  killed  in  a  duel  not  long  I « fore. 

On  the  morning  of  July  11th,  l.sii4,  the  liclligcrents  croiwcd  the 
Hudson  in    lK>Hts  tu  the   ducUing-gronnd    at    Wuehawken,  with    their 

from  till-  iiin«-  in  1S33.  hihI  liiriiHW:  liiw  |m 
lite  (i.mmrutHHn  .m  ,l«"-ri™«  h-".  tn.ir 
Nuv  y<irk  In  Ih-«tiihiT.  1H4T. 

■  Munniii  U'wls  tviM  Urni  iu  New  York  (lly  In  ttrtolirr.  I'.M,  and  (Ikil  llim-  in  \\m\. 
1841.  Hi-  n-iw  H  wn  iif  KnmiU  1^'wis,  ii  Kl^'iu-r  c.r  rlii-  Ihi-Umilhin  irf  l■lcIl'|H'lllU'lu-l^  llu 
u'w  vdiuiilHl  Ml  ■■riiiii-liHi :  >liiiliiillnir  uilliJiilin  Jii.v  :  ciiiitliI  llir  ('iintini-Dlnl  Hrniy  ill 
CunilirhlKi'  In  June,  17T-'i,  iinl  vrnx  npiiliml  h.IiIjit.  Mnilix  Tiirhtully  unti:  IIH).  wlirii 
Ik:  ii'fl  IIk-  anny.  Iiavlnj;  Xnt'n  promotnl  t<i  iiiIibii-1  on  llii-  kIiiII  of  aiMH'nil  Oiilt'-,  Hi' 
bi7.iin  rU'  pmctkv  of  liiw  In  Dnrlicw  r'niinry,  X,  V,  ;  nuirritil  a  Artcr  of  C'liniiri'llor 
LIvingHlon  ;  Imwnc  n  jiiilp' :  Bttomi-j-wniT«l  of  llii>  Stan-  In  ITBl ;  jn-lin'  cif  iIh'  Stale 
Siipn'mi-  CoiiH  iinl  Hiii-f  Jiisliiv  in  IMI.  Hi-  hiin  Governor  of  till'  Slnti-  in  ItOM  :  iviis 
maik-  (|Uiri<Ttni«*tiT-Bii"'™i  »iih  IW  rank  of  IvimHlk'r  In  ISia,  nml  iiui>>r.gi'iii.Tiil  in 
ma.  (If  MTvit)  well  <inrii>i:  Wk  wiir.  Ijiiv  In  Kfi'  Iu-  iIoiDhI  IilinM-lf  lo  lik-niiiin-  mid 
■grk'uiturv.    lo  ItfifS  lie  wan  prudilviit  of  tliu  Xvw  Vurk  lliHloriuil  tJudriy. 
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respective  seconds — Mr.  Van  Ness  with  Burr,  Mr.  Pendleton  with 
Hamilton.  The  chosen  weapons  were  pistols.  At  the  given  word, 
Burr  took  deliberate  aim  and  gave  his  antagonist  a  fatal  wound.  The 
latter  did  not  fire  at  Burr.  The  wounded  statesman  was  taken  across 
the  river  to  the  home  of  his  friend,  Colonel  Bayard,  at  Greenwich, 
where  he  died  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  The  Federal  Party 
in  New  York  thus  lost  its  most  efficient  leader,  and  the  nation  was  de- 
prived of  a  mighty  pillar  of  support.  The  remains  of  Hamilton  rest  in 
Trinity  Churchyard,  near  Broadway. 

The  death  of  Hamilton  at  the  hand  of  Burr  created  the  most  intense 
excitement  among  all  classes  of  society,  first  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  then  throughout  the  Bepublic.  It  wiis  regarded  as  a  deliberate 
murder.  The  recollection  of  Hamilton's  past  services,  his  transcendent 
abilities,  his  marvellous  powers  for  usefulness  as  a  citizen,  caused  uni- 
versal mourning  among  his  countrymen.  Even  his  political  enemies 
dropped  a  tear  of  sensibility. 

At  the  moment  when  Hamilton  fell  Burr  became  politically  dead. 
He  fled  from  righteous  wrath,  and  became  a  fugitive.  At  length  ho 
ventured  to  engage  in  some  jnysterious  scheme — treasonable  it  was 
believed — for  his  own  aggrandizement.  He  was  arrested,  and  tried  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  but  escaped  conviction.  It  was  virtually  a  Scotch 
verdict — *'  Not  proven.''     He  lived  thirty  years  afterward  in  obscurity. 

At  near  the  close  of  the  last  century  a  National  Military  Academy 
was  founded  at  West  Point,  among  the  Hudson  Highlands,  witii  pupils 
composed  of  cadets  attached  to  corps  of  ailillerists  and  engineers  then 
stationed  there  for  the  purpose.  Its  first  commander,  or  superintend- 
ent, was  Major  Jonathan  AVilliams.  The  institution  rapidly  grew  in  the 
number  of  the  pupils  and  in  tangible  usefulness.  The  Academy  was 
reorganized  in  1812,  when  the  number  of  cadets  was  limited  to  two 
hundred  and  sixty.  Then  the  broad  foundation  upon  which  the  institu- 
tion now  rests'  was  laid.  The  first  graduate  of  tiiis  military  academy 
was  the  late  General  Joseph  G.  Swift,  under  whose  directions  the  forti- 
fications on  and  around  New  York  or  Manhattan  Island  were  constructed 
during  the  War  of  1812-15. 

The  election  of  Judge  Lewis  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  left 
the  ofi[ice  of  Chief -Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  vacant.  James  Kent 
was  soon  afterward  appointed  to  fill  the  seat,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins 
was  created  Associate  Justice.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  re-elected  in  the 
autumn  of  1804,  with  George  Clinton  as  Vice-President. 

In  a  special  message  in  January,  1805,  Governor  Lewis  urged  the  ap- 
plication of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the  State  (one 
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million  fivo  linndred  tlicnisand  acres)  to  tiie  improvement  and  elevation  of 

the  common  kIiooIs.     The    Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  fire 

hundred  thousand  acres  for  that  pnrpoee,  and  thns  wm  laid  the  foundation 

for  a  permanent  school  fund.     At  the  same  session  the  Societ/  for 

Establishing  a  Free  School  in  the  citj  of  New  York,  for  the  education 

of  destitute  children,   was   incorporated.     Ue   Witt   Clinton,    the  tint 

signer  to  the  petition  for  the  incorporation,  was  made  its  first  president. 

It  was  the  legitimate  offsprinf;  of  the  Female  Aesocialion  for  the  Relief 

of  the  Poor,  fonnded  in  1802  hy  benevolent  women  of  the  Society  of 

Friends.     They  openia  a  school  for  the  free  education  of  white  giris. 

Its  influence  rapidly  extended,  and 

lit  one   time  it  had    several  large 

elementary  sHiools. 

The  first  school  of  the  Society 
for  ERtalilishing  a  Free  School  was 
opened  on  Madison  Street,  in  May, 
1806.  Colonel  Henry  Rnlgere 
soon  afterward  gave  land  on  Henry 
Street  as  a  site  for  a  school-house. 
Tlie  pupils  increased  so  rapidly 
that  other  buildings  were  provided. 
The  Legislature,  Trinity  Church, 
and  the  Mnuicipal  Corporation  gave 
the  society  pecuniary  aid.  In  1808 
the  name  of  the  society  vfas  changed 
BOHSBT  rm-imi.  to  Free  School  Society  of  the  City 

of  New  York  ;  and  late  in  1809  a 
school  was  opened  in  the  old  arsenal  building,*  on  Chambers  Street,  as 
"  Public  School  No.  1."  It  was  held  in  a  room  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate f  nlly  five  hundred  children.  It  was  agreed  that  the  children  in  the 
Almshouse  should  be  taught  there.  At  the  opening  of  the  school,  De 
Witt  Clinton  pronounced  a  memorable  address,  which  was  spoken  of 
nearly  fifty  years  afterward  in  a  Public  School  Report,  as  "  sowing  the 
seed. wheat  of  all  the  harvests  of  education  which  enbseqnent  years  have 
gathered  into  onr  gamers." 

In  the  State  of  New  York  one  of  the  most  important  achievements  in 

■  Thia  ITU  a  brick  building  on  Cluunb«n  Street  mud  Trjoa  Row.  The  ch;  cocpcmi- 
tion  appropriated  |inOO  tor  the  remodelliiig  of  llie  building  inside  and  out,  (or  Ibe  pur- 
poK  of  a  Echool.  Among  the  tnoat  conspicuoiu  working  membcnt  of  the  Bociely  Kt  that 
time  wai  De  Wilt  Clinton.  Thomu  Eddy,  Samuel  Wood,  ThomSH  Brown,  J(din  OriBcnni. 
JoMpti  Curtti,  Ctai]a  Wilkea,  Cadwallsder  D.  Golden,  and  Dr.  John  W.  Frtmcla. 


NAVIGATION  BY  STEAM  OX  THE  HUPSON.  977 

tho  history  of  human  pro^reBS  was  accompli elied  iti  1807,  in  Ilia  per- 
iimncnt  cstHbliBlinienC  of  Bteum-navj^tion.  Some  feeble  attempts  to  ac- 
coinplisli  tliis  end  had  been  ihade  before  in  Europe.  Rol)ert  Fnlton," 
nn  American  citizen,  n  profceeional  portrait-painter,  hail  hvod  somu 
yeara  in  Parin,  JiaU  travelled  in  Great  Britain,  and  liad  studied  the  sub- 
ject and  made  sonio  experimenta, 

III  PariB  ho  Imd  interested  Chancellor  Livingston  in  Bteani-niivipitifiM 
projects,  imd  on  his  re- 
turn lionie,  in  ISOti, 
Fnlton,  in  conjnnction 
with  LivingFton,  bnilt 
asteamlioitt  fur  np  the 
IludEoii  River,  mid 
named  it  tho  Clennmt. 
She  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  lonp, 
Bixtcen  feet  wide,  and 
was  Olio  hundred  and 
sixty  Ions  bnrden.  She 
M'ns  furnished  with  a 
Watt8&  Ifonlton  eleani-  'hb  a.Ki<i.oi<T- 

On  tho  morning  of  AiigusttTth,  1807,  tho  Clermont  started  from  New 
York  City  on  a  trial-trip  to  Albany,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It 
was  siicce^efn),  and  was  accomplished  in  thirty -six  hours,  a^nst  wind 
and  tide.  Steam- navigation  whs  now  no  longer  an  experiment ;  it  was 
a  dcmonHtnition.  On  September  lut  the  Vf-ermonl  began  regular  trips 
over  tliat  route.  LivingBton  had  obtained  from  the  Legislature  the 
exclusive  right  of  Btcam -navigation  on  the  Hudson  for  twenty  yean.     In 

■  Robert  Fulton  wiu  bom  in  LHnca.sti.T  Counlj-,  Pcnn.,  Id  IT«5.  He  wu  ot  Irish 
dcsocnl ;  illcd  in  New  York  CItj  February  SlsC,  ISIS.  He  became  a  skilful  painter  of 
mlaialurc  porlralu  (a  Philadvlphla,  and  went  to  Englaitd  lo  itudy  under  Beajamin  West. 
He  there  nude  liimself  (amiliar  wiili  the  itcaln-engioe,  Uicu  Jiut  improved  itj  Walt,  and 
turned  liJH  oltenlion  to  invention.  IIu  was  seven  years  an  inmate  of  Joel  Barlow's  liouse 
in  Paris,  studying  languages  ami  science  and  considering  inventions.  Oneof  lliese  was* 
lorpctio  fur  use  in  naval  warfiirc.  lie  unsuccessfully  ofFcreil  bis  iDvention  (o  the  French 
iukI  Englisli  governments.  He  beemno  aequainled  in  Paris  witb  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
nod  U'UH  allied  by  him  pecuninrily  in  pei^ccling  bis  Invcnlian  for  navigation  by  sleam. 
Fulton  relumed  to  New  York  In  ISM,  and  with  LivingBton  built  a  boat,  which  was 
suceeKsfiilly  propelkil  1^  slcum  between  New  Y'ork  and  Albany  in  1807.  He  could  not 
iwlucc  liJN  Qovemraent  lo  adopt  his  torpedo.  He  buillsleam  ferry  .boats,  and  in  lB14liie 
Qoveriiment  appointed  him  to  superintend  one  or  more  floating  bnlteries.  He  built  a  war 
Kleamer  (Hie  first  ever  construeted),  which  after  his  death  was  named  ^Wtvii  tlu  Pint. 
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Ie88  than  six  jeare  from  tbe  exploit  of  the  Clermont  there  were  six  stcain- 
bonts  navigating  tbt  Hudson,  or  Xortb  Itiver,  bs  it  waa  then  usually 
called. 

From  the  port  of  New  York  went  out  tlie  SavaniiaJi,  in  1819,  the 
first  steani-Tesael  that  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Europe  ;  but  tlic 
regular  navigation  of  the  sea  was  postponed  until  tbe  summer  of  1$3S, 
when  tbe  Great  WseUj-n,  ateamahip  croesud  from  Bristol  and  entered  the 
Iiarbor  of  New  York. 

New  York  was  the  most  famous  commercial  mart  in  the  United  States 
early  in  the  century,  and  has  remained  so.     Her  merobpnts  suSered 
severely  from  tbe  reckless  foot- 
ball-playing   with    the    world's 
commerce,  by  Great  Britain  and 
France,    for  several  years.     By 
tbe  operation  of  British  Orders 
in  Council,  and    Decrees  imucd 
by   the    Emperor   Napoleon,  all 
American  commerce  in    neutral 
ships  with  either  of  the  bellig- 
erent nations  was  suspended. 
Lite  in   October,  1807,  Con- 
rciToM  THE  FiBST."  gress,  an  a  countervailing  meas- 

ure, laid  an  embargo  on  all  ves- 
sels in  the  uarbors  of  the  United  States.  These  measures  were  disastronB 
to  the  mercantile  and  shipping  interesCa  of  the  whole  country,  and  to  that 
of  the  city  of  New  York  especially.  The  Federalists  and  many  Demo- 
crats strenuously  opposed  the  Embargo  Act,  bnt  it  waa  supported  hy 
most  of  tlie  Deuiocrntic  Party.  The  Fisdcralists  jnstiGed  tbe  British 
Orders  in  Council,  and  tlie  Democrats  jnstified  the  French  Decrees.  Tbe 
Embargo  Act  was  repealed  early  in  1809.  Another  embargo  was  laid  in 
tlie  spring  of  1812.  American  commerce  was  now  prostrated  ;  it  waa 
annihilated  in  tbe  ensuing  summer  by  the  declaration  of  war  sgainst  Great 
Britain.  For  several  yeara  the  trading  interests  of  New  York  City  wero 
subjected  to  many  vicissitudes 

*  Early  in  1814  the  flrat  stennulilp  of  war  wan  cooBtnictfd  al  New  Yoi^,  at  Noali 
Brown's  nhip-jBrd.  and  pamcd  Fulton  the  Ftrtl.  It  was  a  iiort  of  oalaraHisD.  Tho  huH 
condstcd  of  two  boitB,  separatnl  by  a  cluianet  flflj  teel  wide.  One  boat  conlalned  the 
copper  boiler  for  generating  steam,  the  oilier  conlalnwl  llic  machinery.  The  propelllag 
'  wheel  revolved  In  the  apace  between  them.  A  deck  extended  over  the  whole.  Thu 
vessel  wa»  arranged  for  Balls.  It  wob  designed  for  harbor  defence.  The  Fulbtn  the  Firtt 
mode  a  trial-lrip  a  short  distance  at  sea.  Bhe  made  six  mites  an  hour  with  steam  alooe. 
She  was  only  a  floating  tiatleiy. 
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Meanwhile  the  political  quarrels  in  the  State  of  New  York  had  raged 
with  great  violence.  The  schism  in  the  Democratic  Party  continued, 
and  jct  that  party  was  so  powerful  in  numbers  that  it  continued  its 
domination  in  the  State  with  continually  increasing  strength.  One  fac- 
tion was  led  chiefly  by  the  Livingstons,  and  the  other  faction  was  led  by 
De  Witt  Clinton  and  his  friends.  The  Federal  Party  had  fallen  to  rise 
no  more  into  permanent  existence. 

Tlio  chief  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  Partv  was  the  mis- 
takes  made  by  earnest  but  injudicious  leaders  in  taking  occasions  to  show 
their  partiality  to  the  British  nation.*  This  Mas  natural  in  the  fever 
of  excitement,  because  the  Democrats  were  more  demonstrative  in  tolcens 
of  their  partiality  for  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  then  scourging  Europe  with 
his  armies.  Besides,  many  Tories  of  the  Revolution  and  their  friends 
had  become  attached  to  the  Federal  Party,  and  so  increased  the  animosity 
and  the  suspicions  of  the  Democrats. 

Although  Colonel  Burr  himself  was  ])olitically  dead  and  buried,  his 
frien(l^i,  who  formed  a  considerable  faction,  were  very  much  alive  and 
aggre!^^•ive.  There  appears  to  be  evidence  that  Do  Witt  Clinton  and  his 
friends  coquetted  with  the  **  Burrites,"  in  order  to  gain  their  support  in 
the  warfare  with  Governor  Lewis  ;  and  that  as  Clinton  had  not  the 
power  at  that  time  to  give  offices  to  Burr  or  his  friends,  it  was  proper 
that  he  should  give  "  pecuniary"  aid,  through  the  medium  of  the  Man- 
hattan Bank,  of  which  Clinton  was  a  prominent  director. f     The  revela- 

*  One  instance  will  sulBce  to  illustrate  this  point.  Previous  to  celebrating  the  anniver- 
sary of  independence  at  Albany,  in  1805,  tlie  Common  Council  of  tliat  city,  composed  of 
a  majority  of  Federalists,  passed  a  resolution  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  sliould 
not  be  read  on  that  occasion,  because  the  reading  of  tliat  instrument,  it  was  alleged, 
tended  to  perpetuate  prejudices  against  the  British  nation,  when  the  causes  of  hostility 
had  long  since  ceased  to  exist. 

f  Matthew  L.  Davis,  the  bosom  friend  and  biographer  of  Colonel  Burr,  states  in  a 
pamphlet,  composed  of  a  series  of  letters  published  in  a  newspaper,  over  the  signatures  of 
"  Marcus"  and  "  Philo  Cato,"  that  in  December,  1805,  Levi  McKean,  a  Burritefrom 
Poughkeepsie,  a  neighbor  and  friend  of  Qeneral  James  Tallmadge,  a  zealous  ' '  Clintonian, ' ' 
arrived  in  New  York,  and  stated  to  his  political  friends  there  that  overtures  had  been 
made  "  by  the  Clintonians  to  form  a  union  with  the  Burrites,"  and  that  he  had  conversed 
with  General  Bailey,  the  postmaster,  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Davis  states  that  early  in 
January.  1806,  Colonel  Swartwout,  Burr's  warm  friend,  accepted  an  invitation  from 
General  Bailey  to  a  personal  interview,  the  latter  avowing  himself  as  the  agent  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  ;  also  that  an  agreement  was  made  that : 

1.  Colonel  Burr  shoultl  be  recognized  by  the  coalition  as  a  Democrat. 

2.  That  attacks  upon  him  should  cease,  and  that  the  Burrites  should  not  be  regarded 
as  returning  to  the  Democratic  Party  ;  and 

8.  That  the  friends  of  Burr  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  mofit  favored 
Clintonians  as  respected  appointments  to  offices  of  honor  and  profit  throughout  the  State. 
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tiotiB  of  tliis  coalition  and  iu  conditious  produced  intense  indignation  in 
tlie  Democratic  Party.     At  a  meeting  at  Martliiig's  Long  Room  (Tam- 
many Hall)  it  wna  denonnced.     Mr.  Clinton  was  then  in  Albany.     lie 
wrnte  a  letter  to  General  Bailey,  approving  in  general  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting,  and  declaring  that  the  eupport  ol  the  Democratic 
Party   by  the   Burritcs   wonid  Im 
universally  agreeable,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  purchased  by  a  promise 
of  offices. 

There  being  menaces  of  war 
lietwecn  tlie  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  tlie  governor,  in  liis 
apeeclk  at  tliu  opening  of  tlie  Leg- 
islature in  IHOCi,  urged  the  necensity 
of  placing  the  State  in  a  position  of 
defence,  for  it  would  bo  exposed  to 
attacks  by  hind  on  the  north  and 
from  the  eea  on  tlie  south,  ^'ery  lit- 
tle was  then  done  to  this  end.  The 
'  ^  NHtional   Government   built    Fort 

PAMEr,  D.  TnjiPKiNs.  Jay  and  Castle  Wilham  on  Govern- 

or's Island,  in  Xew  York  Ilarboi*. 
In  180G  the  Democrats  elected  Daniel  D.  Tompkins*  Governor  uf 
the  State  of  Kew  York,  which  position  lie  held  from   ISOT  until  1S17. 
He  filled  the  office  with  great  distinction  and  efHciency  during  the  trying 
times  of  the  War  of  1812-15.     In  1808  the  Democrats  elected  James 

DhtIs  turtlier  Mated  tlial  CIlnlOD,  villi  lome  frknibi,  among  them  a  iftilaiu  partlian  of 
Burr,  afterword  mut  Colonel  Swartwoutat  tliehotueof  General  Bailey,  when  congralulii- 
tloni  on  llie  co«llllon  were  cxcliani^il ;  and  (Jut  In  February,  si  a  aupper  at  a  hotel  nmr 
New  York,  Ihu  ClInloDlami  and  Biirrltes  cxdiangHl  luuats  and  congraluLilloni. 

When  IhcM  letter!  appeared  Mr.  Clinton  denied  Uio  truth  of  Ihelc  allegations,  and 
publicly  threaietrod  (o  proaecute  Ihelr  author  for  libel.  Mi.  Davla  gave  notice  tliHl  ha 
CMuld  prove  all  hla  uaertlona.     The  case  wa»  never  brought  to  trial. 

*  I^niel  D.  Tompkins  was  bom  In  WcWclienter  Counly,  N.  Y.,  hi  Junt,  17T*,  and 
died  on  Staten  Tslaad  in  June.  1S9S.  He  ma  educated  nt  Columbia  College  ;  beenme  a 
lawyer,  and  In  ISDl  wim  a  member  of  the  convention  thai  revlwd  the  Slate  ConMitiiliun. 
He  aerved  In  tlio  Stnto  legislature,  and  was  n  member  at  Congresa  In  1804-1805.  He  was 
made  ■  judge  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  In  1804  ;  wiu  chosen  governor  In  1806.  iind 
•erved  ten  comecullvo  yeara,  and  was  elected  VIt!e-Pre«ldenl  of  Ihe  United  8lnli'»  In  ISIO. 
He  was  oliancelloc  of 'the  Unlveralty  of  Ihe  State  of  New  York,  and  pn*ldi'iit  of  Ihe 
convention.  In  1B81,  which  revised  Iho  State  Conadlutlon.  He  had  recommondHl.  bj  a 
apeclal  memage  to  the  Legislature,  Ihe  abolition  of  slavery  In  Ihe  StntP  of  Xew  York. 
Owing  to  reports  of  eronkednesi  fn  his  public  financial  aftaira,  lie  tailed  to  seciln;  n  nom- 
ination for  the  Preddency  of  the  United  Stale*,  for  which  he  waa  an  oaplmnt. 
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Madison  PresideDt  of  the  United  States,  with  George  Clinton  Yioe- 
President.  These  gentlemen  took  their  official  seats  in  the  spring  of 
180«. 

The  great  business  depression,  in  consequence  of  the  embargo  and  the 
'][narrels  of  the  Democratic  factions,  caused  a  temporary  revival  of  the 
jtrength  of  the  Federal  Party,  and  at  the  spring  election  in  1809  they 
gained  ascendency  in  the  State  of  ^ew  York — the  first  time  in  ten  years. 

The  act  repealing  the  Embargo  Law  went  iuto  effect  on  June  10th, 
1809.  On  that  day  there  were  public  rejoicings  throughout  the 
State,  and  particularly  in  the  city  of  J^ew  York.  But  the  jubilant 
feelings  of  the  people  were  soon  repressed  by  tlie  peremptory  refusal  of 
the  British  Government  to  repeal  the  Orders  in  Council,  in  accordance 
with  a  treaty  made  with  its  accredited  agent.  This  ref  URal  caused  intense 
indignation  against  the  British  authorities,  which  the  Federalists  were 
|)owerles8  to  assuage. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  great  canal  which  biseote  the  State  of  New  York,  from  the  Had- 
Bon  River  to  Lake  Erio,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  Bixtjr-tbnse  niilee, 
is  a  monument  of  ansnrpaEsed 
magnificence,  commemorative  of 
the  profonnd  statesman  ship,  the 
prophetic  wisdom,  the  far-reach- 
ing sagacity,  and  the  exalted  public 
spirit  of  tlie  leaders  of  opinion  in 
tlie  State  daring  the  earlier  jeare 
of  this  century. 

"VPho  first   conceived   the  grand 
idea  of  so  wedding  the  great  lakes 
and  the  beautiful  river  is  an  un- 
solved question.      Undoubtedly  it 
''^  was  nebulous  in  the  minds  of  many 

•30UVRBNGUR  MOHBiB.  thoughtful  pcrsouB  beforc  it  found 

symmetrical  expression.  Perhaps 
it  was  a  dream  of  Joel  Barlow  the  poet  (who  so  early  as  the  year  1787 
gave  to  the  world  hin  "  Vision  of  Columbus")  when  he  wrote : 

"  lit  snw,  iH  widely  xprendB  til'  mcliantii'll'd  plain. 
WlnTC  inland  realms  tor  Ages  bloom'd  In  vain, 
Cnnnln,  long  wiuding,  ope  a  walpry  tlighl. 
And  dislHDt  streums,  and  uoa,  and  lake^  unile. 


And  Iliuiton'i  joined  to  fair  Ohio't  wave." 
A  dozen  years  later  Gouvemcur  Morris,*  while  he  was  on  a  tour  to  the 

*  Qouverneiir  Morris  wu  born  at  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  in  1753,  and  died  there  in 
November,  1H16.  He  waa  a  aon  of  Chief -Justice  Lewis  Morris  ;  was  a  graduate  of  King's 
College,  and  became  a  practising  lairjer  in  ITTl.  !□  17T5  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  New 
York  Provincial  Congress,  and  one  of  the  committee  tliat  drafted  the  State  Constitution. 
From  ITTT  to  17S0  he  wan  a  member  of  the  Continental  CjiDgress,  and  was  an  efflcient 
member  oC  eeveral  committees.  In  1T80  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where,  thrown 
from  his  carriage,  his  leg  whs  fractured,  and  amputation  was  necessary.    In  1786  he 
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Falls  of  the  ^Niagara,  uttered  a  few  prophetic  words  in  a  letter,  to  a  friend 
in  London.  After  alluding  to  the  bndding  commerce  on  the  lakes,  and 
the  probability  that  swarms  of  ships  would  appear  there  in  the  near 
future,  lie  wrote  : 

**  Shall  I  lead  your  astoniehment  up  to  the  verge  of  credulity?  I 
will.  Know,  then,  that  one-tenth  part  of  the  expense  borne  by  Britain  in 
the  last  campaign  [against  Bonaparte]  would  enable  s\i\vs  to  8ail /rom 
London  through  the  Ihulson  River  into  Lake  Erle,^^ 

To  friends  at  home  Morris  suggested  a  direct  canal  from  Lake  Erie 
thron«:h  the  centre  of  the  State  to  the  Hudson.  In  1803  he  submitted 
an  outline  of  a  plan  of  such  a  work  to  Simeon  De  Witt,  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  State,  who  regarded  it  as  visionary.  In  convei'sation  with 
James  Geddes,  a  land  surveyor  of  Onondaga  County,  the  next  year,  De 
"Witt  told  him  of  the  impracticable  plan  of  Morris.  Geddes  viewed  the 
matter  in  a  difiPerent  light.  lie  regarded  it  as  the  beet  that  had  been 
suggested.  He  conferred  with  Jesse  Hawley,  a  sagacious  and  public- 
spirited  citizen  of  Central  New  York.  The  latter,  satisfied  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  project,  wrote  a  series  of  essays  on  the  subject,  over  the  sig- 
nature 6f  *'  Hercules.''  They  were  published  in  a  Pittsburgh  paper  and 
in  the  Genesee  Messenger^  at  Canandaigna,  during  the  years  1807  and  1808, 
and  commanded  wide  and  earnest  attention.  They  were  the  fii*st  writ- 
ings ever  put  forth  in  favor  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

In  1808  Joshua  Forman,  an  intimate  associate  of  Mr.  Geddes,  was 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly,  and  on  February  4tli  intro- 
duced a  resolution,  with  a  preamble,  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
committee  to  "take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  exploring  and 
causing  an  accurate  survey  to  be  made  of  the  most  eligible  and  direct 
route  for  a  canal  to  open  communication  between  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  Kiver  and  Lake  Erie,  to  the  end  that  Congress  may  be  enabled 
to  appropriate  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  great  national  object."  * 

retired  to  the  estate  at  Morrisania  as  sole  owner.  He  was  the  colleague  of  Robert  Morris, 
Superintendent  of  Finance  in  1781.  The  literary  construction  of  the  National  Constitu- 
tion is  the  work  of  his  hands.  He  was  sent  minister  to  France  in  1792,  returned  home 
in  1798,  and  was  chosen  senator  in  1800.  He  was  a  canal  commissioner  from  their  first 
appointment  until  his  death.     In  politics  he  was  a  Federalist. 

*  President  Jefferson  in  his  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1807,  proposed  the 
application  of  the  surplus  funds  in  the  National  Treasury  to  the  great  national  objects  of 
opening  canals  and  making  turnpike  roads.  In  his  preamble  Mr.  Forman  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  the  State  of  New  York  possessed  the  best  route  of  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Western  waters,  "  by  means  of  a  canal  between  the  tide- water  of  the 
Hudson  and  Lake  Erie." 
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The  resolatiou  was  adopted,  and  the  sum  of  $600  was  appropriated  for 
surveys  to  be  made  uuder  the  direction  of  the  surveyor-general.  This 
was  the  first  legislative  moveiiient  in  reference  to  the  Erie  Gfinal. 

Surveyor- General  De  Witt  employed  Mr.  Geddes  to  survey  a  route 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Genesee  Kiver,  and  thence  to  the  waters  flowinsr 
into  Seneca  Lake.  His  favorable  report  attracted  great  attention.  Dc 
Witt  Clinton  was  then  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter.  He  warmly  espoused  the  project.  So  also 
did  Stephen  van  Rensselaer  in  the  Assembly.  The  matter  rested  until 
the  next  year,  when,  on  motion  of  Senator  Jonas  Piatt,  .commissioners 
were  appointed  to  explore  the  whole  route  for  a  canal  through  the  centre 
of  the  State  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  Biver.*  It  was  accom- 
plished. 

In  April,  1811,  an  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  '*  improvement 
of  the  internal  navigation  of  the  State."  Efforts  were  made  to  obtain 
aid  from  the  National  Government  and  otherwise.  The  commissioners 
were  authorized  to  make  application  to  Congress  or  to  any  State  or 
Territory,  and  request  them  to  co-operate  with  New  York  in  the  project. 
Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Robert  Fulton  were  added  to  the  commission. 

Early  in  December  Messrs.  Clinton  and  Morris  appeared  before  Con- 
gress and  endeavored  to  obtain  an  appropriation  for  the  work,  but  were 
unsuccessful.  This  failure  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  for  it  allowed 
the  State  of  New  York  to  construct  the  canal  alone  and  unaided,  and  so 
to  secure  to  itself  the  undivided  honor  of  the  achievement  and  the  undis- 
puted possession  and  control  of  the  great  work  for  all  time.  The  pride 
and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  3tate  were  effectually  appealed  to, 
and  in  June,  1812,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authoriiEing  the  com- 
missioners to  borrow  (5,000,000  on  the  credit  of  the  State.  But  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  which  broke  out  at  that  time,  caused  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  work,  and  the  law.  was  repealed  in  1814. 

A  few  months  after  the  restoration  of  peaod  .the  subject  was  revived. 
By  the  exertions  of  Thomas  Eddy  f  a  public  nieeting  was  held  at  New 

*  The  commiflsioatin  were  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Stephen  van  Rennelaer,  De  Witt 
Clinton.  Simeon  De  Witt,  William  North,  Thonuw  Eddy,  and  Peter  B.  Porter. 

t  Thomas  Eddy  was  a  philanthropist  and  an  eminently  public-spirited  man.  He  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  September.  1758,  and  died  in  New  York  City  in  1837.  His 
parenu  were  Qliakers,  and  he,  a  birthright  member,  remained  so  until  his  death.  He 
made  New  York  his  residence  in  early  life,  and  was  a  successful  Insurance  broker  there 
Mr.  Eddy  was  active  in  originating  the  "  Penitentiary  System"  of  New  York,  and  iu 
1801  he  publisl^ed  an  admirable  work  on  the  State  prisons  of  New  York.  He  was  long 
agovemohof.the  New  York  Hospital,  and  a  director  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for 
the  Insane.    Mr.  Eddy  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  canal  system  in  the  State  of 
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York  in  the  antninn  of  1816,  wliicli  was  oddraaaed  b;  Hr.  Piatt,  Hr. 
Clinton,  and  otliere.     The  latter  more  vigoronaly  than  ever  preaaed  upon 
the  public  attention  the  importance  of  conatnictiug  the  projected  canal. 
He  devoted  hia  wonderful  ener^^es  to  the  subject.     In  a  memorial  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York,  prepared  by  Mr.  Clinton,  such  a  powerful  argu- 
ment in  its  favor  was  produced  that  not  only  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  liis  State  approved  it,  bnt  of  other  States.     Favorable  action  was 
taken  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  in  the  spring  of  1816,  and  a 
Board  of  Canal  Commieaioners  was 
created. 

In  tlie  spring  of  1817  the  Legis- 
lature authorized  the  beginning  of 
llib  construct  ion  of  the  canal.  The 
first  contract  was  made  in  June, 
and  the  Hrst  spadeful  of  earth' 
in  the  process  of  excavation  was 
thrown  up  at  Home,  Oneida  Conn- 
ty,  on  July  4th.  The  middle  sec- 
tion, extending  fmm  tlie  Seneca 
Kiver  to  Utica,  including  a  brandi 
from  Syracuse  to  Onondaga  Lake, 
was  rendered  navigable  in  October, 
1819.  The  great  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1825,  and  the  first  boat— the  iSmeca  Chief— witli  Mr.  Clinton, 
then  Governor  of  the  State,  on  board,  passed  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Hudson  late  in  the  antnmn  of  that  year.  The  entire  coat  of  the  canal 
was  over  {9,000,000     It  wat  a  little  over  eight  years  a-building. 

De  Witt  Clinton*  bad  taken  his  seat  u  Governor  of  the  State  in  the 
aummer  of  1817.     He  nsed  all  bis  official  and  private  infinance  in  favor 

Hevr  Tork,  begliuiiDB  wlUi  ilie  Inland  Lock  Navigation  ijitem.  Tba  Bible  Sodelf 
fonad  In  tUca  an  efficient  friend,  and  he  wu  an  orlgioator  and  promoter  of  banki  for 
tavlnga.  Hla  benerolent  works  won  for  htm  the  title  of  the  "American  Howard."  He 
lived  to  >e«  the  great  Erie  Cuial  In  lucceettul  oiMratloD. 

*  De  Wilt  Clinlon.  son  of  Oeneraj  Jamce  Cllnlon,  wu  bom  at  Liltle  Britain,  Orange 
County,  N.  r,,  MuTh  Sd,  ITSS ;  died  al  AJbaof,  February  11th,  1B38.  Wu  gradu- 
Med  at  Columbia  College,  and  became  a  lawjer,  but  practiud  hie  profeMlon  very  little. 
He  was  for  n  long  time  prirate  ncretary  to  ht»  unde,  Oovemor  Oeorg«  Clinton ;  urved  In 
both  branchea  of  the  New  Tork  Leglalature,  aod  from  1TB8  to  IBOS  wu  the  Democrailo 
leader  in  the  State  Senate.  Between  IBOBandlBUhe  Krred  atUayor  of  New  York  City 
eight  yean.  He  took  a  verj  active  part  Id  promoting  public  education ;  wu  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  Tork  Hlitorical  Bodety  and  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arte,  and, 
being  oppoted  to  the  Wer  of.  1819-ia,  he  wu  tbe  peace  candidate  tor  Preddent  of  the 
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of  the  canal.  There  was  oontinnal  and  powerful  oppositimi  to  the  proj- 
ect almost  to  the  hour  of  iU  completion  ;  bnt  his  faith  in  its  vaat  impor- 
tance to  his  native  State  and  the  whole  coontrj  never  wavered.  He  lived 
not  onlj  to  see  it  completed  and  to  be  a  participant  in  t)ie  triumph,  bat 
to  enjoj  most  abundant  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  which 
had  conceived  and  carried  out  to  completion  that  might j  work.  To  De 
Witt  Clinton  more  than  to  anj  other  man  our  country  is  indebted  for 
the  Erie  Canal ;  and  the  city  of  New  York  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
it  can  never  repay  for  its  wonderful  growth  in  wealth  and  population  to 
which  that  great  work  so  powerfully  contributed.  It  is  not  creditable 
to  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  that  among  the  many  statues  of  eminent 
Americans  and  foreigners  which  appear  in  their  public  places  no 
memorial  of  stone  or  bronze  has  ever  been  erected  in  their  city  in  com- 
memoration of  their  great  benefactor,  De  Wrrr  Clinton. 

At  the  beginning  of  1810  the  two  great  political  parties  in  the  State  of 
Kcw  York  vrcre  nearly  equal  in  numerical  strength.  The  Democrats 
renominated  Tompkins  for  governor,  and  the  Federalists  nominated 
Jonas  Plati.  of  Oneida,  for  the  same  ofHce.  The  canvass  was  very 
active,  and  tlie  election  was  hotly  contested.  The  Federalists  felt  that 
if  Tompkins  should  be  re-elected  their  recently  gained  political  ascend- 
ancy in  the  State  might  be  lost,  perhaps  forever.  Yet  they  had  streng 
hopes  of  their  success.  Their  opponents  were  doubtful  of  the  result, 
and  both  parties  struggled  mightily  for  victory.  Contrary  to  the  expec- 
tation of  both,  the  Democrats  completely  overthrew  the  Federalists. 
Tompkins  was  re-elected  by  ten  thousand  majority.  The  Legislature 
was  made  strongly  Democratic.  A  new  Council  of  Appointment  was 
chosen,  and  very  soon  there  was  an  entire  change  in  the  incumbency  of 
offices  throughout  the  State.  Political  proscription  was  swec])ing  and 
severe. 

Three  causes  combined  to  effect  this  second  overthrow  of  the  Federal 
Party  in  tlie  State  at  this  time— namely,  1.  The  adoption  by  the  National 
Government  of  the  more  acceptable  policy  of  non-intercourse  instead  of 
embargoes  ;  2.  The  rapidly  growing  feeling  of  hostility  to  Great  Britain 
because  of  recent  events,  the  germ  of  a  war  party  having  already 
appeared  ;  and,  3.  The  influence  of  the  patronage  wielded  by  the 
National  Government. 

The  quarrel  between  De  Witt  Clinton  and  a  portion  of  the  Democratic 

Vnitcd  StntcH  in  1812,  but  was  defeated  by  Madison.  Mr.  Clinton  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Literary  and  Pliilosophical  Society  of  New  York,  and  the  most  cfficieut 
promoter  of  the  construction  of  the  Eric  Canal.  He  was  Governor  of  the  State  in  1817-22 
and  1824-28. 
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Party  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  made  Martling's  Long  Room  (then 
beginning  to  be  known  as  '^  Tammany  Hall  ")  their  rally ing-place,  was 
then  as  bitter  as  ever.  Early  in  1811  Clinton  was  nominated  for  lieu- 
tenant-governor. The  *  *  Martling  Men,  "or  *  *  Tammany!  tee, "  nominated 
Colonel  Marinns  Willett,  and  the  Federalists  nominated  Colonel  Nicholas 
Fish.  A  majority  of  the  Martling  men  evidently  voted  for  Fish  in 
order  to  defeat  Clinton.  The  latter  received  in  the  city  only  590  votes, 
and  Willett  678,  while  Fish  received  2044.  The  Federalists  carried  the 
Assembly  ticket  by  a  majority  of  1400.  The  vote  in  the  State  was  gen- 
erally favorable  to  the  Democrats.  Clinton  was  elected  by  the  country 
votes- 

The  year  1812  was  made  memorable  in  our  history  by  the  beginning 
of  a  two  years^  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  For 
several  years  incitements  to  this  result  had  abounded.  Tlie  British  main- 
tained the  doctrine  that  a  British  subject  can  never  become  an  alien,  and 
they  claimed  the  right  to  search  neutral  vessels  for  dcse]*tcrs  from  the 
royal  navy,  and  to  carry  them  away  and  impress  them  into  tlie  naval 
service  of  Great  Britain  without  hindrance.  The  commanders  of  British 
cruisers  had  practically  asserted  this  right  for  many  years,  and  thousands 
of  American  seamen  had  been  taken  from  American  vessels  on  the  pre- 
tence that  they  were  suspected  deserters,  and  compelled  to  serve  under 
a  flag  which  they  detested.  To  every  earnest  remonstrance  through  tho 
voice  of  diplomacy  the  invariable  answer  had  been  :  ^'  It  is  our  ancient 
custom,  and  we  cannot  consent  to  suspend  a  rigiit  upon  which  tho  naval 
strength  of  the  empire  mainly  depends  ;"  and,  governed  by  the  ethics 
of  the  mailed  hand — *'  might  makes  right" — they  persisted. 

The  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Leopard^  in  1807,  in  which  the 
officers  of  the  latter  (a  British  frigate)  forcibly  boarded  the  former  (an 
American  frigate)  and  carried  off  some  seamen,  one  an  American,  under 
pretence  that  they  were  deserters^  aroused  a  war  spirit  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  again  awakened  in  1809  by  the  disavowal  by  the  British 
Government  of  an  arrangement  made  in  good  faitii  with  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington  concerning  a  repeal  of  an  Order  in  Council, 
already  alluded  to  ;  and  again  in  1811,  when  British  cruisers  were  sent 
to  prowl  along  the  American  coast  with  authority  to  seize  American 
]nerchant  vessels  and  send  them  to  England  as  lawful  prizes. 

These  recent  outrages,  coupled  with  those  of  the  past,  and  that  of 
inciting  the  Indians  in  the  North-west  to  make  war  on  the  frontier  settle- 
ments of  the  United  States  beyond  the  Ohio  River,  became  unendurable. 
On  June  20th,  1812,  President  Madison,  by  the  authority  of  Congress, 
issued  a  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  Congress  made 
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provision  accordingly.  A  large  majority  of  that  body  and  the  people  of 
the  repnblic  favored  the  measure,  yet  there  was  general  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  calamity  of  war  if  possible.  There  was  also  a  large  and  powerful 
party,  composed  chiefly  of  Federalists,  who  were  decidedly  opposed  to 
hostilities,  and  considered  the  declaration  of  war  as  premature.  There 
was  also  an  active  faction  known  as  the  '^  Peace  Party,'*  pledged  to  cast 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Government  so  long  as  hostilities  should  last. 
This  disloyal  faction  was  exceedingly  mi^cliievous  during  the  whole  war. 

The  authorities  of  several  States  took  positive  action  against  affording 
aid  to  the  Government  in  carrying  on  the  war.  The  governors  bf 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  refused  to  comply  with 
the  requisition  of  the  National  Government  for  militia,  and  set  the 
President  at  defiance.  The  governors  of  two  or  tliree  other  States 
approved  their  course,  and  others  were  lukewarm,  while  others  took  their 
places  promptly  on  the  side  of  tlio  National  Government.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  rebuked  the  governors  of  the  three  New  England 
States;  that  of  Ohio  did  the  same,  and  said  :  "The  man  who  would 
desert  a  just  cause  is  unworthy  to  defend  it."  The  governor  of  the 
then  new  State  of  Louisiana,  just  admitted  into  the  Union,  said  :  "  If 
ever  war  was  justifiable,  the  one  which  our  country  has  declared  is  that 
war.  If  ever  a  people  had  cause  to  repose  in  the  confidence  of  their 
Government,  we  are  the  people."  Vermont  was  also  loyal,  anij  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  (Mr.  Tompkins),  which  then  con- 
tained a  population  of  fully  one  million,  exhorted  the  people  to  give  a 
hearty  support  to  the  National  Government.  The  New  York  delegates 
in  Congress  did  not  vote  for  a  declaration  of  war. 

During  the  war  that  ensued  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  bore  their 
full  share  of  the  burdens  imposed,  as  active  participants  in  the  stirring 
events  or  as  passive  suffcrci's  of  calamities  incident  to  a  state  of  war. 
In  that  contest,  as  in  former  times,  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  State 
were  peculiarly  exposed  to  invasion  by  land  and  water. 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  the  troops  and  military  defences 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  New  York  possessed  very  little  aggregate 
strength.  So  on  the  other  side.  There  were  only  al)out  fifteen  hundred 
regular  troops  in  Upper  Canada,  but  in  Lower  Canada  there  were  about 
six  thousand.  At  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  opposite  Buffalo,  was  Fort 
Erie,  with  a  small  garrison.  At  near  the  month  of  the  Niagara  River 
was  Fort  George,  a  small  earthwork  with  wooden  palisades,  mounting  a 
few  guns  not  heavier  than  nine-pounders  ;  and  a  little  above  Niagam 
Falls  was  Fort  Chippewa,  a  small  stockade.  At  York  (now  Toronto), 
on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  was  an  old  fort  and  a  block-hoiise, 
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and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  near  Kingston,  was  a  small 
battery  of  nine-ponnders. 

There  was  very  little  hostile  movement  on  the  soil  of  New  York, 
excepting  that  of  preparation,  until  mid-autnmn  in  the  year  1812.  War 
had  actually  begun  in  the  West  and  on  the  ocean.  Colonel  William 
Hull,  then  Governor  of  Michigan,  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general 
and  authorized  to  invade  Canada  on  its  western  frontier  in  the  summer 
of  1812.  He  crossed  tlie  Detroit  Kiver  with  a  small  force  and  encamped 
at  Sandwich,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  retu^m  to  Detroit,  where  he  was 
menaced  by  a  British  force  under  Greneral  Sir  Isaac  Brock  early  in  August. 
Alarmed  by  intelligence  from  the  north,  he  surrendered  his  whole  army 
and  the  territory  to  the  British  on  Angiist  16th.  Meanwhile  Fort 
Mackinaw,  one  of  the  strongest  posts  of  the  United  States  in  the  North- 
west, had  been  surprised  and  captured  (July  17th)  by  an  allied  force  of 
British  and  Indians.  An  escort  of  supplies  for  II nil,  under  Major 
Van  Home,  had  been  defeated  below  Detroit,  and  Fort  Dearborn,  on 
the  site  of  the  (present)  great  city  of  Chicago,  had  been  taken  by 
Indians,  and  most  of  the  girrison,  with  women  and  children,  had  been 
slaughtered. 

These  events  aroused  the  most  intense  indignation  throughout  the 
country.  Volunteers  from  Kentucky  and  Ohio  pressed  toward  the 
North-west  to  retrieve  the  disaster  at  Detroit,  and  the  most  active 
preparations  were  made  for  an  invasion  of  Canada  on  the  Niagara 
frontier. 

The  authorities  of  the  State  of  New  York  had  been  vigilant  ever  since 
light  war-clouds  had  been  seen  in  the  political  firmament,  so  early  as 
1807.  In  order  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  on  the  Canadian  frontier, 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  in  February,  1808,  ordered  five  hundred 
stand  of  arms  to  be  deposited  at  Champion,  in  (present)  Jefferson 
County,  and  the  following  year  he  caused  an  arsenal  to  be  built 
at  Watertown;  on  the  Black  Biver,  twelve  miles  from  Saokett^s 
Harbor. 

By  a  general  order  issued  from  the  War  Department  on  April  21st, 
1812,  the  detached  militia  of  the  State  of  New  York  were  arranged  in 
two  divisions  and  eight  brigades.  Stephen  van  Rensselaer  (the  patroon), 
of  Albany,  was  commissioned  major-general  and  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  First  Division,  and  Benjamin  Mooers,  of  Plattsburg,  was 
appointed  to  the  same  office  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second 
Division.  The  commanders  of  the  eight  brigades  were  :  Gerard  Steddi- 
ford,  of  the  city  of  New  York  ;  Reuben  Hopkins,  of  Orange  County  ; 
Mica  jail  Pettis,  of  Washington  County  ;  Richard  Dodge,  of  Montgomery 
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County  ;  Jacob  Brown,*  of  Jefferson  Connty  ;  Daniel  Miller,  of  Cort- 
land County  ;  William  Wadsworth,  of  Ontario  County,  and  George 
McClure,  of  Steuben  County. 

In  May  a  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  C.  P.  Bellinger,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  in  June  the  first  detachment  of  New 
York's  quota  of  militia  called  for  by  the  President  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  Brown,  who  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  the 
northern  frontier  from  Oswego  to  Lake  St.  Francis,  a  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  miles. 

An  armed  brig  named  Oneida  had  been  built  at  Oswego,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  in  1S09,  by  Christian  Bergh  and  Henry  Eckford,  to  enforce 
the  revenue  laws.  In  the  spring  of  1812  she  captured  several  British 
vessels — violators  of  these  laws.  Hetaliatiou  followed.  When  news  of 
the  declaration  of  war  reached  Ogdensburg,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  eight 
American  trading  vessels  were  lying  there.  They  tried  to  escape  to 
Lake  Ontario,  bearing  away  some  frightened  families.  Two  of  tliom 
were  captured  by  anncd  men  in  boats  led  by  a  Canadian  j^artisjin,  and 
were  plundered  and  burnt.  The  other  six  returned  to  Ogdeiisburg. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  war  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Xcw  York. 

Lientenant  Melancthon  Woolsey  was  in  command  of  the  Oneida^  and 
he  and  General  Brown  were  vested  with  full  authority  to  rc])ol  invjtsion 
from  Canada  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  on  the  frontier.  Ilo-enforce- 
mcnts  of  militia  were  called  ont  from  the  northern  counties,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  concentrate  a  considerable  force  at  Ogdensburg  and  Cape 
Vincent,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  guarding  the  frontier  and  keeping 
Kingston,  the  chief  military  station  of  the  British  on  the  lake,  in  a  state 
of  contiimal  alarm. 

Late  in  July  a  squadron  of  five  small  British  armed  vessels  entered 
Sackett^s  Harbor.  They  carried  an  aggregate  of  eighty-two  guns.  The 
Oneida  was  in  the  harbor,  and  seemed  to  be  in  great  peril.  Woolsey 
attempted  to  gain  the  lake,  but  failed.  He  moored  his  vessel  to  a 
position  where  her  broadside  of  nine  guns  might  be  brought  to  bear  on 


*  Jacob  Brown  wus  born  in  PennKylvania  in  May,  1775,  of  Quaker  parentage.  IIo 
diwl  in  Wjwhin|?ton  City  in  February,  1828.  lie  was  first  a  scliool-teaclier,  then  a  land 
surveyor,  and  finally  became  a  lawyer.  While  General  Hamilton  was  acting  chief  com- 
mander of  the  army  intended  to  fight  the  French  in  1798,  Brown  waa  his  secretary.  He 
f(ettlc<l  u|ion  landH  he  had  purchased  on  the  Black  River,  not  far  from  Sackett's  Harbor, 
and  was  the  founder  of  Brownsville.  He  became  a  county  judge,  a  militia  genend,  and 
was  plactMl  in  command  of  the  northern  frontier  of  New  York  in  1812.  He  performed 
eminent  serxice  during  the  war,  and  receivi-d  the  thanks  of  Congri'ss  pnd  a  gold  medal. 
He  was  made  gcneral-in-chief  of  the  army  in  1821.  At  his  death  his  remains  were 
interred  in  the  Congressional  burying-ground. 
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tlie  enemy.  The  remainder  of  her  gnns  were  taken  out  and  placed  in 
battery  on  land.  An  iron  thirty -two-pounder  liad  already  been  placed 
in  a  battery,  with  three  nine-pounders,  on  a  rocky  bluff  at  the  foot  of  the 
main  street  of  the  village.  It  had  long  been  lying  in  the  mud  near  by, 
and  was  named  the  Old  Sow,  These  guns,  with  two  nino-pounders  and 
two  six-pounders,  constituted  the  artillery  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor. 
The  soldiers  consisted  of  a  few  regulars,  three  hundred  nn'litia,  and  a 
portion  of  the  crew  of  the  Oiieida^  with  Woolsey  at  their  head. 

The  flag-ship  of  the  attacking  squadron  was  the  Royal  George.  When 
the  vessels  were  near  enough  for  action  the  battle  was  begun  by  a  shot 
from  the  big  iron  cannon  on  sliore.  It  was  harinloss,  and  drew  peals  of 
derisive  laughter  from  the  crew  of  the  flag-ship,  followed  by  two  shots. 
Firing  was  kept  up  for  about  two  hours,  tlic  squadron  standing,  off  and 
on,  out  of  range  of  the  smaller  guns.  Most  of  the  enemy's  shot  had 
fallen  against  the  rocks  below  the  battery.  At  length  a  thirty-two-pound 
ball  came  over  the  bluff,  struck  the  earth,  and  ploughed  a  deep  furrow. 
It  was  picked  up  by  a  sergeant,  who  ran  with  it  to  Captain  Vaughan, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Old  Sow,  exclainiing  : 

"  I've  been  playing  ball  with  the  redcoats,  and  have  cjiuglii  'em  out. 
See  if  the  British  can  catch  back  again." 

The  ball  exactly  fitted  the  old  cannon,  while  those  which  had  been 
sent  did  not.  At  that  moment  the  lioyal  George  was  nearing,  to  give 
a  broadside,  when  the  big  gim  sent  back  the  captive  ball  with  such  force 
and  precision  that  it  struck  her  stern,  raked  her  completely,  sent  splinters 
as  high  as  her  mizzen- topsail,  and  killed  fourteen  men  and  WQunded 
eighteen. 

The  flag-ship  had  already  received  a  shot  that  went  through  her  sides, 
and  another  between  wind  and  water.  Two  other  vessels  had  been 
severely  crippled,  and  a  signal  for  hstreat  was  speedily  given.  The 
squadron  sailed  out  on  the  lake  while  the  band  on  shore  played  ^^  Yankee 
Doodle"  in  the  liveliest  manner,  and  the  soldiers  and  citizens  cheered  the 
retreating  enemy  in  their  departure.  It  was  a  serene  Sabbath  morning, 
and  at  evening  the  village  was  as  quiet  as  ever. 

The  command  of  Lake  Ontario  was  now  an  object  of  great  importance 
to  both  parties,  and  each  put  forth  extraordinary  exertions  to  that  end. 
To  obtain  this  advantage  required  the  speediest  preparation.  The  six 
American  trading  vessels  were  yet  at  Ogdensburg.  To  save  and  arm 
them  was  an  important  object  to  the  Americans  ;  to  destroy  them  was 
an  equally  important  object  to  the  British.  The  latter  sent  two  armed 
vessels  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  destroy  them  ;  the  Americans  sent  a 
small  force  to  protect  them.     The  belligerents  met  eleven  miles  above 
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OgdeiMbnrg  and  fonglit  tliree  hoars,  when  the  British  Teeaela  withdrew 
to  the  Canada  shore.  The  anniatice  that  soon  followed  allowed  the  six 
veaack  to  be  taken  to  the  lake  and  converted  into  warriors. 

Captain  Isaac  ChannceT  waeappointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  navy 
to  be  created  on  Lake  Ontario.  In  September  (1812)  he  sent  forty  ahip- 
oarpenteTB  to  Sackott's  Harbor,  with  Hemy  Eokford  *  at  their  head. 
Others  soon  followed.  Commander 
Woolsej'  was  directed  to  pnrchaae 
merchant  vessels  for  the  service. 
Later,  in  September,  one  haiidred 
officers  and  men,  with  g:iins  and 
other  mnnitions  of  war,  left  New 
York  for  Ssokett's  Harbor,  and 
very  goon  a  respectable  little  Ameri- 
can floet  was  afloat  on  the  Iske.  At 
the  same  time  the  British  had  l>een 
busy  at  Kingston  in  creating  a  navy 
having  a  weight  of  metal  double 
that  of  the  Americans. 

During  the  snmmer  of  1812  tho 

''  '  National    Government   matured  a 

BKKRY  DBAHBORH.  pign  fof  the  invoslon  of  Canada  on 

the  Niagara  frontier.     The  militia 

of  the  State  of  New  York  under  Qeneral  Vsn  Rensselser  were  ordered  to 

concentrate  near  the  Niagara  River,  cbieii/  at  Lewieton  ;  and  from  tliat 

point  the  first  demonstration  against  the  neighboring  province  from  New 

York  was  made.     In  contemplation  of  such  a  movement,  the  British 

posted  troops  in  a  strong  position  at  Qaeenetown,  opposite  Lewiston. 

General  Dcarbom,f  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Northern  Depart- 


at  Quebec,  wid  began  the  businew  on  lifa  own  sccounl  at  New  York  Id  17B6,  where  he 
soon  took  tliu  l«id  in  hli  profOBBlon.  He  conatmctcd  many  Toaels  tor  the  OovernmeDl 
durioK  the  Wnr  of  leiU-lS,  and  Boon  aftcnvBrd  built  the  Blemuhlp  Robert  F-illoii.  In 
which,  In  1B33,  he  mode  the  flnt  aucccaitful  trip  In  a  craft  of  th&t  kind,  to  New  Orleans 
and  Hiivana.  He  was  naral  conBtructor  at  the  Brooklyn  NaTy-Ysrd  sevenil  ymrs,  and 
afterward  mode  sliipa  of  war  for  European  powers.  In  1831  lie  built  n  war  verael  for  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  and.  going  to  Constantinople,  organized  a  nnvy-yard  there. 

t  Henry  Dearborn  was  bom  in  New  Hampahire  In  February,  ITSl,  and  died  nt 
Roibury.  Miuw.,  in  June,  18SS,  He  became  a  phyBlcian.  studied  military  scienre,  ami 
joined  tiie  llulc  palrlot  anny  at  Cambridge  with  sixty  votunleera  on  the  day  after  tlie 
skirmiali  at  Lexington.  As  a  (.nptain  in  Slnrk'n  regiment  he  fought  nt  Bunker  (Breed's) 
Hill,  accompanied  Arnold  In  his  eipcdilloa  agnlntt  Quebec,  and  wna  made  |irii^nicr 
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ment,  had  concluded  an  armistice  in  the  Biunnier  with  the  oliief  British 
commander  in  Canada,  and  this  caused  delay  in  the  gathering  of  troops 
on  the  Niagara.  But  at  length  Van  Kensselaer  found  hiuiself  in  com- 
mand of  about  six  thousand  troops  scattered  along  tiic  river  from 
Lewiston  to  Buffalo,  and  he  rc8olved  to  invade  the  neighboring  province, 
from  Lewiston,  on  the  night  of  October  12th,  and  take  the  British  by 
surprise. 

Intense  darkness  brooded  over  the  waters  and  the  land,  for  a  heavy 
stonn  was  just  ending.  It  was  thi-ce  lionrs  past  midnight  when  Colonel 
Solomon  van  Bensselaer,  in  comnuuid  of  six  hundred  men,  Wiis  ready  to 
cross  tlie  swift-running  stream  in  boats  to  storm  tlie  Britisli  works  on 
Queenstown  Heights.  There  woro  only  boats  enough  to  convey  less 
than  one  half  his  force.  With  the  brave  three  hundred  he  pushed  across 
in  the  gloom.  The  British  were  on  the  alert,  for  they  had  discovered 
the  movement  of  the  New  Yorkers  ;  and  when  Van  Ilensselaer  landed, 
his  little  force  was  fiercely  assailed  with  nmsketry  and  a  small  field-piece. 
A  battery  on  Lewiston  Heights  responded  to  tins  firing,  when  the 
British  fled  toward  Queenstown,  followed  by  some  regulars  under 
Captains  Wool  and  Oglevie,  who,  pushing  gallantly  up  the  hill,  pressed 
the  British  back  to  the  plateau  on  which  the  vilt:ige  stands,  fought  them 
there,  and  finally  gained  possession  of  Queenstown  Heights. 

Colonel  Van  Rensselaer,  who  had  followed  with  the  militia,  was  so 
severely  wounded  that  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  command  and 
recross  the  river.  Wool,  who  was  now  in  chief  command,  was  also  badly 
wounded,  a  bullet  having  passed  through  the  fleshy  part  of  both  his 
thighs  ;  but,  unmindful  of  his  wounds,  he  would  neither  leave  the  field 
nor  give  up  the  command  until  the  arrival  of  his  senior  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Christie,  who  had  been  in  a  boat  which  lost  its  way  in  the 
darkness  in  crossing  the  river. 

General  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  the  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  to  whom 
General  Hull  had  surrendered  in  August,  was  at  Fort  George,  several 
miles  below  Queenstown,  when  the  firing  began.  He  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  with  his  staff  pressed  up  the  heights  to  a  redan 
battery,  where  they  dismounted.     Tliey  were  suddenly  startled  by  the 


there.  He  served  faithfully  durinf^  the  whole  war,  and  in  1781  was  one  of  Washington's 
militarj  family,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  at  tlie  siege  of  Yorktown.  He  filled  Mcveral 
civil  offices  after  the  war,  and  was  a  member  of  Congrcm  from  1798  to  1797.  J(*ffcr8on 
appointed  him  Secretary  of  War  in  1801.  From  1809  until  called  to  the  head  of  the 
Army  of  the  Northern  Department  by  Madimn,  in  1812,  ho  was  collector  of  tlic  port  of 
BoNton.  In  1832  he  was  sent  to  Portugal  as  American  Minister,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  when  he  returned  to  Roxbury. 
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orack  of  musketry.  Wool  and  his  followere  were  close  upon  them. 
Brock  and  hia  aides  had  not  time  to  reraonnt,  but  fled  down  the  hill,  lead- 
ing their  hones  at  full  gallop.  They  were  followed  by  the  dozen  men 
who  manned  the  battery,  and  in  a  few  moments  afterward  the  Am 
flag  waa  unfurled  over  that  little  work. 


T  qtlRBNBTOWK. 


Brock  placed  iiimeclf  at  the  head  of  some  troops  to  retake  the  Iwttery 
and  drive  Wool  from  the  heights.  The  Americans  were  pressed  back  to 
the  verge  of  the  precipice  two  hundred  feet  above  the  rushing  Niagara. 
Seeing  the  peril  of  the  little  hand,  who  were  in  danger  of  being  hurled 
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into  die  flood  below,  Captain  Oglevie  raised  a  wliite  liandkerdiief  on  the 
point   of  &  bajfonet  in   token    of  surrender.     Wool    sprang   forward, 
snatched  tlie  token  of  Bubmission,  addressed  a  few  stirrinfj  words  to  his 
men,  begging  them  to  tiglit  as  long  as  they  held  a  tvcapon,  and  then, 
waving  liis  sword,  80  inspirited  liis  comrades  to  a  renewal  of  the  fight, 
that  they  soon  made  the  British  veterans  break  atid  fly  down  tlie  hill  in 
confusion.  Brock  rallied  them,  and    tliey  were  abont  to   renscend   tlie 
heiglits  when  their  commander  was  mortally  wonndod  at  the  foot  of  tho 
declivity.     At  the  end  of  a  brief 
Gtrnggle  the  British  fled  a  mile 
below  Qneenstown.     After  three 
distinct  battles  young  AVooI  (then 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age) 
was  left  master  of  the  heights, 
with  two  hnndred  nnil  forty  men. 
Soon   afterward    Brigadiei'- Gen- 
eral   Wad 8 worth,    of    the    New 
York  militia,  took  the  chief  corn- 
General      Shealfe     succeeded 
Brock  in  coninmnd,  and  rallied 
the  troops.     Lieutenant- Colonel 
Winfield  Scott,  who  had  arrived 
at    Lewiston,    crossed   the   river 

and  joined  the  troops  as  a  vollin-  in^rirK.N  v.^^  itKNwKi.vKK. 

tccr,  when  he  was  requested  to 

take  active  command.  Early  in  the  afternoon  ijin'to  n  largo  inmjlicr  of  Ind- 
ians, painted  and  plumed  and  led  by  John  Brant,  a  son  of  the  famous  chief, 
fell  with  great  fury  upon  the  American  pickets,  uttering  the  Iioj'rid  war- 
whoop.  The  militia  were  about  to  flee,  when  Scott,  by  his  voice  and 
commanding  presence,  inspired  the  troops  to  fall  upon  the  barbarians. 
The  Indians  fled  to  the  woods  in  terror. 

General  Van  Rensselaer,*  who  stood  by  the  side  of  Scott,  seeing  the 
troops  nnder  General  Slieaffe  pressing  forward,  liastcned  across  the  river 


*  Stepliea  van  Beiiswlaer,  tlio  IohI  of  llic  patroomt,  wnh  iKirn  in  New  Yurk  Ctly. 
Norumber  Ist,  1TS4  ;  died  at  tha  Hiinor  House  at  Allway,  January  3tMli,  I8S9.  ill-  was 
tbe  flfib  in  iinval  descent  from  KilKan  van  Rensselaer,  (he  tIrMt  imtruun.  Jlla  motUvr  vm 
H  daiightor  of  Piilllp  Livingston.  He  married  ■  dauffiiler  of  Oencnil  P.  Schuyler.  Mr. 
Van  Rcnit8c1aer  served  in  both  liranches  of  tlie  Iiegixlaturc.  and  from  179S  lo  1B01  bo  wm 
Lieulenant-Oovernor  of  the  Hlate.  He  presided  over  rlie  ConHtiliilional  Cunvcntiun  of 
llio  Slate  In  1801,  and  was  made  one  of  the  first  Canal  Comml>«iuncr!i  Id  IUIO.    He  was 
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to  send  over  re-enforcements  of  militia.  They  refused  to  go,  pleading 
that  they  were  not  compelled  to  leave  the  soil  of  their  country  and 
invade  that  of  another.  Very  soon  overwhelming  numbers  compelled 
tlie  Americans  to  surrender,  and  they  were  made  prisoners.  They  lost 
on  that  memorable  day  (October  13th,  1812),  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  about  eleven  hundred  men.  Yan  Rensselaer  left  the  service, 
and  was  succeeded  by  General  Alexander  Smythe,  of  Virginia,  who 
accomplished  nothing  of  importance  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 


president  of  the  Canal  Board  flftccn  yeare.  He  was  made  commander  of  the  Slate 
cavalry  in  1801,  with  the  rank  of  major-general ;  and  when  war  began  in  1812  he  was 
the  chief  of  the  militia  of  the  State.  He  became  a  Regent  and  Chancellor  of  the  State 
UniverHity  ;  w»w  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  in  .1821,  and.of  Con- 
gress from  1828  to  1829.  At  his  own  expense  and  under  his  direction  a  geological  survey 
of  the  Suite  was  made  in  1821-28.  and  in  1824  he  established  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  scientific 
school  for  the  instruction  of  teachers. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

While  the  American  armiee  were  suffering  defeat  and  Immiliation, 
and  the  disafiters  became  a  staple  topic  for  rebuke  of  tlie  Democratic 
administration  in  the  months  of  its  opponents,  the  littlo  American  navy 
was  winning  honors  and  renown  for  its  skill  and  prowess  on  the  ocean. 
At  that  time  the  British  navy  comprised  one  thousand  and  sixty  vessels, 
while  that  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  small  gun-boats,  nnml)cred 
only  twenty.  Two  of  these  were  unseaworthy,  and  one  was  on  Lake 
Ontario.  Nine  of  the  American  vessels  were  of  a  class  less  than  frigates, 
and  none  of  them  could  well  compare  in  appointments  with  those  of  the 
enemy.  Yet  the  Americans  went  boldly  out  upon  the  ocean  in  their 
ships  to  meet  the  war- vessels  of  the  proudest  maritime  nation  on  the 
earth,  and  won  victory  after  victory. 

Commodore  Kodgers*  was  at  Sandy  Hook,  ^,  Y.,  with  the  frigates 
President,  Congress,  and  United  States,  and  tlie  sloop-of-war  Hornet, 
in  June,  1812  ;  and  on  the  day  after  the  declaration  of  war  was  pro- 
claimed he  put  to  sea  in  pursuit  of  a  British  squadron  which  had  sailed 
as  a  convoy  of  the  West  India  merchant  fleet.  He  abandoned  the  chase 
at  midnight,  and  returned  to  his  anchorage.  He  had  a  slight  skirmish 
with  the  enemy. 

On  August  19th  the  American  frigate  Constitution,  Commodore  Isaac 
Hull,  fought  the  British  frigate  Giterriere,  Captain  Dacres,  some  distance 
off  the  American  coast,  iu  the  present  track  of  ships  plying  between 
Kew  York  and  Great  Britain.  The  contest  lasted  about  forty  minutes. 
Hull  was  victorioDS.  The  Ouerriere  had  become  such  a  complete  wreck 
that  he  burned  her.  This  victory  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  public 
mind  in  both  countries. 

On  October  18th  the  American  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  Captain  Jones, 
captured  the  British  brig  Frolio  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  after  a 

*  John  Rodgen  was  bom  in  Maryland  in  1771,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  in  August, 
1888.  He  entered  the  navy  as  lieutenant  in  1798,  and  was  executive  officer  of  the  frigate 
Chnstitution  under  Truzton.  From  1808  to  1806  he  did  good  service  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.  In  the  spring  of  1811,  in  command  of  the  Pmidsnt,  he  had  an  encounter  with 
the  Little  Belt.  His  services  were  conspicuous  during  the  War  of  1813-16.  He  was 
acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1838.  For  a  long  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Naval  Commissioners,  whidi  he  left  the  year  before  his  death. 
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severe  conflict  of  forty-five  minutes.  Out  of  the  Frclic^s  company  of 
eighty-four  men  and  boys  only  tliree  officers  and  one  seaman  remained 
unhurt  at  tlie  close  of  the  battle.  They  had  been  either  slain  or  badly 
wounded.  The  Wasp  lost  orily  ten  men.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  the  British  ship  PoictierSy  seventy-four,  recaptured  the  prize  and 
seized  the  victor.  A  week  later  (October  25tli)  the  American  frigate 
United  States^  Captain  Decatur,  fought  the  British  frigate  Macedonia ^ 
westward  of  the  Canary  Islands,  for  almost  two  hours,  and  captured  her. 
She  had  been  greatly  damaged  in  the  conflict,  and  lost  more  than  one 
hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded,  while  Decatur  lost  only  five  men 
killed  and  seven  wounded.  A  few  weeks  later  (December  29th)  the 
Constitution^  Commodore  Bainbridge,  captured  the  British  frigate  Java^ 
after  a  fierce  battle  for  almost  three  hours,  off  San  Salvador,  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil.  The  Java  had  four  hundred  men  on  board,  of  whom  more 
than  oue  half  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  Java  was  so  much  injure<l 
that  she  could  not  be  kept  afloat,  and  was  burned. 

These  victories  greatly  elated  and  inspirited  the  Americans.  They 
had  also  sent  out  numerous  privateers  that  struck  British  commerce 
heavy  blows  in  every  direction.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1S13 
upward  of  fifty  British  armed  vessels  of  various  sizes,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  merchantmen,  with  an  aggregate  of  over  three  thousand  pris- 
onere  and  a  vast  amount  of  booty,  were  captured  by  the  Americans, 
British  pride  was  fearfully  wounded  in  a  tender  part,  and  the  favorite 
national  song, 

''  liritunniu,  Britunniu  rules  the  wuvea," 

was  sung  in  a  minor  key  by  the  boasted  **  Mistress  of  the  Seas.'' 

These   events   strengthened    the    national    administration,    and    Mr. 
Madison  was  re-elected  President  of  the  Ignited  States  irOhe  autumn  of 
1812  by  an  increiused  nuijority,  with  p]lbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts 
Vice-President.      Gerry's  venerable  predecessor,   George  Clinton,   had 
died  in  the  spring  of  tlie  same  year.* 


*  George  Clinton  uns  horn  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  in  July,  1739,  and  died  in  WaKh- 
ington,  I).  C,  in  April,  1H12.  In  ejirly  youth  he  made  a  Kuecessful  cruise  in  a  privatetT 
durinf^  the  French  and  Indian  AVar,  an<l  was  in  the  exixjdition  against  Fort  Frontenac 
in  1758.  He  studied  law  under  William  Smith,  became  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Assembly  of  New  York  in  1768,  and  was  a  leading  Whiir.  In  177.")  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  voted  for  the  resolution  for  independence  in  June,  177U, 
but  was  in  the  military  service  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted.  As 
brigadier  he  ]X'rformed  important  services.  He  was  elected  the  first  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1777,  and  retaine<l  the  office,  by  ro-elcction,  eighteen  years.  In 
1788  he  presided  over  the  convention  at  Poughkeepsic  which  ratified  the  National  Consti- 
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The  political  Bituation  in  Nevr  York  was  still  in  a  state  of  effervescence 
owing  to  tlie  continued  bitterness  of  the  quarrel  between  tlie  "  Clin- 
tonians"  and  the  "  Msrtling  men,"   or  the    "  Eegnlar   Democracy.'' 
The  latter  had  "  read  ' '  De  Witt  Clinton  "  ont  of  tlie  parly  ;"  but  lie 
was  a  power  too  strong  to  bo  repressed  by  sncb  "  paper  blockades."     At 
the  sain o  time  another  important  and  disturbing  qncstion  aruso  for  dis- 
cnsai  on  ^namely,  a  proposition  for  an  increase  of  the  paper  eiirrenfly  of 
the  States,  by  chartering  a  bank  to  bo  located  in  tlio  city  of  New  York, 
with  a  capital  of  ?6,000,000,  to  be  called  the  "  ]iank  of  America.'' 
The   petitioners    for    the  charter 
of  the  bank  offered  the  extrava- 
gant bonus  of  SW(M),00(),  to   be 
paid    in    the  following    tiiannor 
and  for  the  following  purposes  : 
^400,000  to  the  common  .school 
fund  ;  ¥100,000  to  the  literature 
fund  ;   and  $100,0(10  to  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  provided  no  other 
bank  should    in    that    time    be 
chartered  by  the  State.    The  sum 
of    |;1,000,000   was  also    to    be 
loaned  to   the   Slato  at  five  per 
cent  interest,  to  be  laid  out  in  con. 
Btmcting  canals,  and  ^1,000.000 
to  he  loaned  to  fanneis.     Solo- 
mon Soutbwick,  then  a  brilliant  <ik(ihcie  cunton, 
young   man   and   editor    of    the 

Albany  Register,  the  accredited  organ  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
State,  and  a  devoted  and  confidential  friend  of  ]>o  Witt  Clinton,  waa 
one  of  the  meet  persistent  and  efficient  agents  in  efEort«  to  procure  the 
proposed  bank  charter. 

It  was  suspected  that  the  bank  would  be  used  as  a  political  machine, 
like  the  Manhattan  Bank,  and  there  was  mucli  opposition  to  it.  Mr. 
Clinton  avowed  that  he  was  opposed  to  it  on  other  grounds,  and  protested 
against  making  support  of  or  opposition  to  it  a  test  of  political  merit. 
Mr.  Southwick  eclioed  Mr.  Chnton's  sentiments  in  the  ^e^'flfer  by  say- 
ing ;  ' '  lie  who  supports  or  opposes  a  bank  upon  the  grounds  of  Federal- 

lution.  to  nliich  be  was  oppoJiciJ.  Ho  wrw  aenin  clccttil  Rovc'raor  In  1801,  Had  In  180* 
was  <:l»m.'n  Via-Pn-sidont  of  the  L'nftcd  flUitcs.  which  office  he  tilled  untU  bin  deatli. 
lila  rvDiuios  rest  Id  llic  Congrosloaal  biuying-grouiid  at  WasUngton. 
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ism  or  Republicanism  is  either  a  deceiver  or  decerned,  and  will  not  be 
listened  to  by  any  man  of  experience." 

The  friends  of  the  bank  in  the  Legislatnre  determined  that  nothing  of 
importance  should  be  done  in  that  body  until  their  favorite  measure 
sliould  be  adopted.  They  resorted  to  another  measure  to  force  Mr. 
Ch'nton  and  his  friends  to  favor  the  bill  for  the  charter  of  the  bank. 
They  all  professed  to  favor  his  nomination  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  he  aspired,  by  a  legislative  Democratic  caucus  ; 
but  by  one  pretence  and  anoUier  they  refused  to  go  into  caucus  on  that 
subject  until  after  the  question  of  chartering  the  bank  should  be  disposed 
of.  This  course  exceedingly  annoyed  Mr.  Clinton,  for  he  desired  that 
the  nomination,  if  made  by  the  Legislature  of  Kew  York,  should  ba 
announced  before  a  Congressional  nomination  of  Mr.  Madison  should  be 
declared. 

A  crisis  was  suddenly  reached.  Late  in  March  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  bank  charter  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  52  to  46,  when  some  start- 
ling disclosures  were  made  of  attempts  to  bribe  members  of  both  houses 
by  friends  of  the  measure.  Notwithstanding  these  damaging  disclosures, 
the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  58  to  39.  It  was  sent  to  the  Senate, 
where  it  was  evident  it  would  be  almost  immediately  adopted.  Governor 
Tompkins,  who  had  watched  the  measure  with  keen  vigilance,  satisfied 
that  it  would  be  forced  through  by  corrupt  means,  prorogued  the  Legis- 
lature on  March  27th  until  May  2l8t.  His  message  announcing  his  act 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  both  houses,  and  a  scene  of  wildest  confusion 
and  uproar  ensiied  ;  but  the  legislators  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
inevitable. 

When  the  Legislature  reassembled  the  bill  for  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
of  America,  which  had  produced  so  much  social  and  political  commo- 
tion, was  promptly  passed,  all  the  Federalists  in  both  houses  voting 
for  it.  Immediately  afterward  a  meeting  of  tlie  Democratic  membeta 
of  the  Legislature  was  held  (May  28th,  1812),  by  which  Mr.  Clinton  was 
nominated  as  the  candidate  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States.  They  recommended  his  support  to  the  Democratic 
Party  throughout  the  republic. 

Mr.  Clinton  and  his  friends  having  been  rather  lukewarm  on  the  sub- 
ject of  war,  the  Federalists  felt  kindly  toward  him.  The  Clintoniau 
members  of  Congress  from  New  York  voted  against  the  declaration  of 
war.  At  the  election  most  of  the  Federalists  voted  for  Mr.  Clinton. 
In  the  Electoral  College  he  received  eighty-nine  votes,  and  Mr.  Madison 
received  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  votes.  Clinton's  course,  regarded 
as  coquetry  with  the  Federalists,  lost  him  the  friendship  of  many  of  his 
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partj  at  home.  An  immense  majority  d  the  Democrats  of  New  York 
City,  where  the  '^  Tammanjites"  were  inflaential,  became  opposed  to 
him  politically,  and  these  influenced  the  party  in  the  State. 

There  were  some  hostile  movements  on  the  Canada  frontier  of  New 
York  near  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  autnmn  of  1812  and  in  the  winter  of 
1813.  Late  in  September  Major  Benjamin  Forsythe,  with  a  company  of 
riflemen,  appear^  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  after 
some  exploits  among  the  Thousand  Islands,  he  took  post  at  Ogdensburg. 
General  Brown  arrived  there  on  October  1st,  and  on  the  same  day  a 
large  flotilla  of  British  bateaux,  escorted  by  a  gun-boat,  appeared  at 
Prescott,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  On  October  4th  this  flotilla 
bore  armed  men  across  the  stream  to  attack  Ogdensburg,  when  about 
flfteen  hundred  American  regulars  and  militia  at  that  place  repulsed  the 
invaders. 

Nearly  three  weeks  later  a  detachment  of  about  two  hundred  militia, 
chiefly  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  led  from  French  Mills  by  Major  G.  D. 
Dudley,  captured  a  larger  portion  of  a  British  detachment  stationed  at 
the  Indian  village  of  St.  Regis,  which  lies  on  the  boundary-line  between 
tlie  United  States  and  Canada.  The  late  Governor  Marcy,  of  New 
York,  then  a  lieutenant,  captured  a  British  flag  with  his  own  hands.  It 
was  the  first  trophy  of  the  war  tf^ken  on  the  land. 

Early  in  November  Commodore  Chauncey^  appeared  on  Lake  Ontario 
with  a  little  squadron  of  armed  schooners.  ^  With  these  he  made  a  cruise 
toward  Kingston,  and  after  a  slight  skirmish  he  blockaded  a  British 
squadron  in  Kingston  Harbor.  In  this  cruise  of  a  few  days  he  disabled 
the  Royal  George^  destroyed  one  armed  schooner,  captured  three  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  took  several  prisoners.  Leaving  vessels  to  blockade 
the  harbor  until  ice  should  seal  it,  he  omised  toward  the  western  end  of 
the  lake,  and  soon  returned  to  Sackett's  Harbor.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  metal  carried  by  his  squadron  was  less  than  fifty  guns,  and  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  his.  men  was  /only  four  hundred  and  thirty,  including 
marines. 

Meanwhile  some  stirring  events  had  occurred  at  the  head  of  the 

*  Isaac  Chauncey  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  February,  1772,  and  died  at  Wasbing- 
ton,  D.  C,  in  January,  1840.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  commanded  a  merchant  ship, 
«nd  he  made  voyages' to  the  East  Indies  in  ships  belonging  to  J.  J.  Aator.  He  entered 
the  navy  as  lieutenant  in  1809,  and  bad  become  captain  in  1800.  During  the  War  of 
1812-15  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  naval  force  on  Lake  Ontario. 
After  the  war  he  commanded  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  and  assisted  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  Algiers.  He  was  Naval  Commissioner  at  Washington  in  1820,  and  held  the 
same  position  from  1888  untU  his  death.  His  remaias  lie  in  the  Congreasional  burying- 
ground. 
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Niagara  River.  Blauk  Rock,  near  Buffalo,  had  been  chosen  as  n  place 
for  the  conBtraction  of  war-vesseU  for  service  on  Lake  Erie.  Lieutenant 
J.  D.  Elliott  had  been  Bent  thither  by  Clianncey  as  bu  peri  n  ten  dent.  A 
few  days  before  the  affair  at  Queonatown  two  British  merchant  veasels — 
Caledmtia  and  i>e(nM(— had  comedown  the  lake  and  anchored  under 
the  protection  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Erie,  opposite  Buffalo.  Elliott  deter- 
mined to  seize  them.  At  midnight  (October  8th)  lie  crossed  the  river  in 
boats  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  surprised  and  captured 
both  vessels  with  all  their  people.  The  Bhouts  of  men  at  Buffalo  and 
Black  Rock  wlio  witnessed  the  exploit  aroused  the  garrison  at  Fort  Erie, 
who  brought  groat  guns  to  bear  upon  the  assailants.  A  fierce  struggle 
for  tho  poesession  of  the  captured  veaseU  ensued.     The  Oaiedojiia  was 


secured  by  the  AuiericanB,  and  was  aftenrard  converted  into  a  war- vessel. 
The  Detroit  was  burned. 

Near  tho  month  of  the  Niagiira  River  stood  old  Fort  Niagara,  lightly 
garrisoned  by  the  Americans.  On  November  2l8t  (1812)  a  heavy 
artillery  attack  upon  this  post  was  carried  on  from  the  morning  until  the 
evening  twiligtit  by  five  detached  batteries  on  the  Canada  shore.  Two 
tiiousand  red-hot  bulls  and  a  tenipest  of  l)omb-shellB  wera  projected  upon 
the  American  wnrks  during  the  day.  Tho  cannonading  and  bombard- 
ment was  retui'iied  with  spirit.  The  village  of  Newark,  on  the  Canada 
aide,  was  net  on  fire  several  times  by  bombs,  and  little  Fort  George  wa» 
severely  pontided  Iiy  round-sliot.     Night  ended  this  artillery  duel. 

This  cannonade  and  bomhardment  nroiiaed  General  Smytbe,  Van 
Rensselaer's  successor  in  command  at  Buffalo,  to  spasmodic  action.  Ho 
made  preparations  for  invading  Canada  at  once.     In  a  ilaming  proclamii- 
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tion  he  said  to  liis  soldiers  :  ^'  Hearts  of  war  !  to-morrow  will  be  memo- 
rable in  the  annals  of  the  United  States.  Neither  rain,  snow,  nor  frost 
will  prevent  the  embarkation.  .  .  .  The  landing  will  be  ofTected  in 
despite  of  cannon. " 

"To-morrow''  was  *' memorable"  for  the  failure  of  the  boaster  to 
cross  the  Niagara,  lie  was  afraid  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Bisshopp,  who 
commanded  a  small  British  force  on  the  Canada  side.  Smythe  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service.  lie  petitioned  Congress  to  he  reinstated,  ask- 
ing to  be  allowed  to  "  die  for  his  country."  A  wag  wrote  with  a  pencil 
on  the  panel  of  a  door  of  the  House  of  Kcpruseutatives  : 

"  All  hail,  ^rrwit  chief .  who  (luailnl  Ijt'fon! 
A  Bisshopp  (»n  Nia.irarjrs  sliori', 
But  Uxiks  on  Death  with  (hiuntlcss  v\r, 
Ami  Ik'!I!*  for  leave  to  blee*!  and  di«'. 

Oh  mv  :" 

It  is  not  our  province  to  give  more  than  the  briefest  notices  of  events 
not  specially  connected  with  the  history  of  the  State  of  New  York  ; 
therefore  we  present  only  an  outline  of  stirring  scenes  elsewhere. 

We  have  observed  that  the  surrender  of  Hull  and  the  atrocities  of  the 
barbarians  on  the  north-western  frontier  aroused  the  hottest  indignation 
and  intense  patriotism  of  the  people  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
In  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  the  spirit  of  the  old 
crusaders  seemed  to  have  been  awakened.  Volunteers  gathered  in  every 
settlement,  and  for  weeks  they  found  employment  in  driving  the  hostile 
Indians  from  post  to  post  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  desolating  their 
villages  and  plantations,  and  exciting  the  terrible  wrath  of  the  barbarians. 
The  people  were  so  eager  to  smite  the  British  and  their  dusky  allies  that 
the  campaign  of  1813  opened  at  midwinter,  and  volunteers  were  more 
plentiful  than  were  needed. 

General  Hull  had  been  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
North-west  by  General  William  H.  Harrison  (afterward  President  of  the 
United  States),  and  General  Sir  George  Prevost  became  the  successor  of 
Brock  in  Canada.  Harrison  marched  a  crude  and  undisciplined  army 
through  a  savage  wilderness  toward  Detroit.  They  built  roads  and 
block-houses  by  the  way,  created  magazines  of  provisions  and  defended 
them,  and  protected  in  a  measure  a  frontier  of  several  hundred  miles  in 
extent  against  the  tomahawk  and  the  seal  ping-knife  of  murderous  savages. 
Harrison  made  the  vicinity  of  the  Maumee  Rapids,  toward  the  western 
end  of  Lake  Erie,  the  place  of  general  rendezvous. 

General  James  Winchester,  with  eight  hundred  young  Kentuckians, 
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arrived  at  tho  Maumeo  Rapids  in  January,  1813.  Informed  that  British 
and  Indians  were  occupying  the  little  settlement  of  Frenchtown  (now 
Munroe,  Mich.),  on  the  river  Raisin,  he  hastened  thither  to  dislodge 
the  intruders.  His  advanced  detachment  had  driven  them  out  of  tho 
hamlet  on  his  arrival  on  the  20th.  General  Proctor,  with  a  force  of 
British  and  Indians  (the  latter  commanded  by  Tecuintlia),  then  occupied 
Maiden,  on  the  Detroit  River.  TVith  fifteen  hundred  men  of  this  motley 
army  he  surprised  Winchester  at  dawn  on  the  22d,  made  him  a  prisoner, 
and  slew  many  of  his  men.  "Winchester  surrendered  his  troops  to  Proc- 
tor on  the  condition  that  they  and  the  settlement  should  be  protected 
against  the  fury  of  the  barbarians.  This  promise  M'as  quickly  violated. 
Tiie  sick  and  wounded  Americans  were  left  behind  when  tho  prisoners 
were  marched  away.  The  Indians  soon  turned  back,  murdered  and 
scalped  those  who  were  unable  to  travel,  and  took  the  remainder  to 
Detroit,  twenty- five  miles  to  the  north,  in  order  to  procure  exorbitant 
sums  for  their  ransom.  Tliis  perfidy  and  massacre  created  intense  e.x- 
citement  in  Kentucky,  for  the  victims  were  of  the  flower  of  society  in 
that  State.  After  tliat  the  war-cry  of  the  Kentuckians  was,  **  Remem- 
ber the  river  Raisin  !'* 

Harrison  advanced  immediately  to  the  Maumee  Rapids,  where,  oppo- 
site the  «itc  of  present  Porrysburg,  he  built  a  strong  earthwork,  with 
bastions,  and  named  it  Fort  Meigs.  There  he  was  besieged  many  weeks 
afterward  by  Proctor  and  Tecumtha  and  their  respective  followers.  The 
assailants  appeared  before  the  fort  at  the  close  of  April,  and  though  the 
post  was  strong  and  tlio  garrison  had  many  great  guns  mounted,  they 
were  in  imminent  peril  for  a  while.  The  fort  was  relieved  by  the  arrival 
of  forces  under  General  Green  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  early  in  May,  and 
the  siege  was  abandoned.  Active  military  operations  in  the  West  then 
ceased  for  a  while. 

At  Lower  Sandusky  (now  Fremont,  Ohio)  was  a  regular  earth  and 
stockaded  military  work  named  Fort  Stephenson,  garrisoned  by  one 
hundred  and  sixty  men  under  the  command  of  young  Major  George 
Croghan,  then  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  July  Proctor  and 
Tecumtha,  with  four  thousand  followers,  again  appeared  before  Fort 
Meigs,  but  soon  left  it  and  pushed  across  the  country  to  fall  upon  Fort 
Stephenson.  They  made  a  furious  attack  upon  it,  but  Croghan  and  his 
men  so  skilfully  and  gallantly  defended  the  post  and  made  such  havoc 
among  the  assailants  that  the  latter  fled  in  haste  and  great  confusion  to 
Detroit. 

The  control  of  Lake  Erie  was  as  important  to  both  parties  as  was  that 
of  Lake  Ontario,  and  to  secure  it  the  Americans  and  the  Britisii  each 
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hastened  to  create  a  fleet  of  war-vesssls  thereon.  The  Bridah  built  »i 
Maiden,  the  Amerioans  built  at  Preeqae  Isle,  now  Erie,  Pa. 

Captain  Oliver  Hazard  Ferry,*  a  Kealoue  fouug  naval  officer  of  Bhode 
Island,  offered  bis  aervicea  on  the  lakes.     At  the  middle  of  January, 
1813,  he  uraa  ordered  to  report  to  Commodore  Chauncej',  <>nd  tu  take 
with  him  all  the  best  men  from  a  flotilla  of  ^n-boats  which  he  had  com- 
manded on  Nartaganeet  Bay.     He  sent  them  forward  in  three  companies, 
fifty  in  each.     Meeting  Chaiincey  at  Albany,  they  jonraeyed  togetlier 
throng))  the  dark  wilderness  to  Sackett's  Harbor  in  a  sleigh.     Perry  soon 
proceeded  to  Preaqne  Isle  to  superin- 
tend the  construction  and  equipment 
of  a  navy  in  that  sheltered  harbor 
to   co-operate  with   Harrison  in  an 
attempt  to  recover  Michigan. 

At  Black  Rock  Henry  Eckford 
had  fashioned  five  mercliant  vessels 
into  war-craft.  These  were  sent  to 
Presque  Isle,  where  Ferry  had  four 
vessels  built.  Early  in  July  be  had 
a  sqaadron  of  nine  vessels  ready  for 
men  and  supplies.  These  were  de- 
layed several  weeks,  while  a  British 
squadron  under  Commodore  Barclay 

was  proudly  and  defiantly  patrolling  olivib  uazakd  febby, 

the  lake.     Late  in  July  Perry  wrote 

to  Chaunoey  :  *'  Send  me  men  and  1  will  have  them  all  [the  British  ves- 
sele]  in  a  day  or  two.  .  .  .  Barclay  has  been  bearding  rae  for  several 
days ;  I  long  to  bo  at  him." 

At  length  Perry  left  the  harbor,  his  veeeels  fully  manned,  and  on 
September  10th  the  two  squadrons  met  toward  the  western  end  of  the 
lake  and  engaged  in  a  fierce  and  sangninary  )>attle.  The  flagship 
Lawrence,  Ijoanng  on  a  blue  burgee  the  words  of  the  dying  hero  in 
whose  honor  she  had  been  named — "  Don't  otVB  dp  tbk  ship  " — bore 
the  brunt  of  conflict  altout  two  hours,  when  she  lay  upon  the  water  an 

■  Oliver  Hazard  Pcrr?  was  bom  at  Soutti  Klngslon.  R  I..  Augiut  38d,  178S  ;  died  In 
Trinldvl.  W.  I.,of  ;ellowfever,  Au|;iui2Sd,  1819.  He  eDiered  thenavjaaamiikhip- 
man  Id  17W,  served  In  the  Tripotllaii  War,  and  wu  called  to  the  annmaiHJ  of  a  Heel  on 
Lake  Erie  In  the  summer  of  1H13,  haviaf;  flnt  served  wilh  duunceji  on  Lake  Ontario. 
In  a  battle  on  Lake  Eriu  on  Seplember  lOtli,  1818,  with  a  Britieh  aquadron  he  gained  a 
Rigntal  vtctor;.  Pcrr;  mnfMd  Harrbwn  In  retakiaR  r>etTolt,  late  in  IttlH.  In  1816  ba 
commanded  the  Jma  in  Decatur'a  squadron  on  the  Mediterraoon. 
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almost  total  wreck.  The  slaughter  had  been  dreadful.  The  Niagaray 
a  stanch  vessel,  was  near  and  unhurt.  To  her  Perry  went  in  a  boat, 
through  a  tempest  of  bullets  and  grape-shot.  He  hoisted  his  pennant 
over  her,  dashed  throngh  the  British  line,  and  in  eight  minutes  after- 
ward the  colors  of  Barclay's  flag-ship,  the  Detroit^  were  struck,  and  all 
but  two  vessels  of  his  squadron  were  surrendered.  Eesting  his  naval 
cap  on  his  knee.  Perry  wjrote  to  Harrison,  with  a  pencil  on  the  back  of 
a  letter,  his  famous  despatch  : 

**  We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours  ;  two  ships,  two  brigs, 
one  schooner,  and  one  sloop." 

The  control  of  Lake  Erie  by  the  Americans  was  now  secured.  Harri- 
son pushed  forward  toward  Detroit,  A  part  of  his  troops  were  taken 
across  the  lake  on  Perry's  vessels.  Proctor  set  fire  to  Maiden,  and  fled 
into  the  interior  of  Canada  with  Tecumtha  and  his  Indians. 

Harrison  crossed  tlie  river  and  pursued  tlie  fugitives.  He  overtook 
them  at  the  Moravian  Towns  on  the  little  river  Thames,  where  a  sharp 
battle  was  fought  on  October  5th,  1813.  Tecumtha  was  killed,  the 
British  were  defeated,  and  Proctor,  with  a  few  followers,  escaped  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario.  At  tiiis  battle  the  Americans  recaptured  six  brass 
field-pieces  which  had  been  surrendered  by  Hull,  on  two  of  which  were 
engraved  the  words:  "Surrendered  by  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga." 
These  precious  relics  of  the  old  war  for  independence  are  now  at  West 
Point,  on  the  Hudson. 

All  the  territory  which  Hull  had  lost  was  now  recovered.  The  Indian 
Confederacy  on  the  north-western  border  of  the  republic  was  broken  up, 
and  war  in  that  region  was  ended. 

During  the  summer  of  1813  the  United  States  were  involved  in  war 
with  the  Indians  in  the  region  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  spring 
Tecumtha  went  among  them  to  arouse  them  to  wage  war  on  the  white 
people.  The  powerful  Creeks  yielded  to  his  persuasions.  Late  in 
August  a  large  party  of  them  surprised  and  captured  Fort  Menis,  on  tha 
Alabama  River,  and  massacred  about  four  Imndred  men,  women,  and 
children.  This  event  aroused  the  whole  South  to  vigorous  retaliation, 
and  General  Andrew  Jackson,  afterward  President  of  the  United  States, 
led  twenty-five  hundred  Tennesseeans  into  the  Creek  country,  where  he 
waged  a  destructive  subjugating  war  against  them. 

Early  in  November  General  Coffee,  Jackson's  second  in  command, 
with  nine  hundred  men,  surrounded  an  Indian  force  at  Tallashatchee, 
and  slew  two  hundred  of  them.  Not  a  warrior  escaped.  Within  ten 
weeks  afterward  bloody  battles  had  been  fought  at  Talladega  (November 
8th),  Autosee  (November  29th),  and  Emuckfaw  (January  22d,  1814), 
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and  Beveral  skirmisheB  had  taken  place.  The  TennesseeanB  were  always 
Tictorions,  yet  they  loet  many  brave  soldiers.  The  Creeks  finally  estab- 
lished a  fortified  camp  at  the  Great  Horseshoe  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosa 
River,  and  there  a  thousand  warriors,  with  their  women  and  children, 
determined  to  make  a  last  decisive  stand.  On  March  27th,  1814,  they 
were  snrronnded  by  Jackson's  troops  land  attacked.  The  dusky  warriors 
fought  desperately,  for  they  knew  that  there  would  l>e  no  future  for 
their  nation  in  case  of  a  defeat.  They  disdained  to  surrender,  and 
almost  six  hundred  of  them  were  slain.  Only  two  or  three  were  made 
prisoners,  with  about  three  hundred  wonu'U  and  children.  The  result 
of  the  battle  crushed  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  the  Creek  nation.  It 
was  a  sad  picture  for  the  eyes  of  good  men  to  see  one  of  the  ancient 
tribes  of  our  land,  who  were  then  making  rapid  strides  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  so  ruthlessly  and  utterly  mined  by  the  destructive  hand 
of  war. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Earlt  in  1813  important  military  movements  occurred  at  Ogdensburg 
and  its  vicinity.  There  were  hostile  incursions  by  both  parties  across 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Major  Forsythe,  in  command  at  Ogdensburg,  had 
crossed  over  to  Brockville  early  in  February,  released  all  th*^  prisoners 
in  jail  there,  and  seized  some  troops  and  citizens,  who  were  carried  to 
his  camp  in  triumffti. 

Ketaliation  soon  ensued.  Sir  George  Prevost,  Governor- General  of 
Canada,  arrived  at  Prescott,  opposite  Ogdensburg,  on  his  way  to  York, 
the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  assented  to  a  proposal  for  troops  to 
cross  the  river  on  the  ice  and  assail  the  American  village.  Considering 
his  own  person  in  danger  of  capture,  Sir  George  hastened  forward 
toward  York,  directing  Lieutenant-Colonel  McDonnell  to  conduct  the 
attack. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  February  22d  McDonnell  appeared  on  the 
frozen  river  with  about  eight  hundred  soldiers,  in  two  columns,  and 
pushed  on  to  the  village  at  separate  points.  Forsythe,  informed  by  spies 
of  this  intended  assault,  had  prepared  to  receive  the  invaders  ;  but  he 
could  not  withstand  them.  It  was  a  sort  of  surprise.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  were  in  bed,  others  were  at  breakfast.  They  nearly  dll  iied 
in  consternation,  and  after  a  conflict  of  an  hour  in  the  streets,  Forsythe 
and  his  troops  retreated  to  Black  Lake,  eight  or  nine  miles  distant.  The 
British  became  masters  of  the  village.  They  plundered  every  house  in 
the  town  excepting  three,  burned  the  barracks  near  the  river  and  two 
gun-boats  and  two  armed  schooners  frozen  in  the  ice,  and  returned  to 
Canada  with  a  great  amount  of  plunder.  These  events  accelerated  the 
gathering  of  militia  on  the  northern  frontier,  especially  at  Sackett's 
Harbor. 

General  Dearborn,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Northern  Depart- 
ment, unable  to  afford  assistance  to  the  exposed  points  of  the  frontier  of 
New  York,  resolved  to  invade  Canada.  He  was  then  in  direct  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  ^orth,  which  was  about  six  thousand  strong,  and 
were  all  within  the  State  of  New  York.  These  were  to  defend  the 
frontier  from  Buffalo  to  St.  Ilegis.  Dearborn  determined  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  Montreal,  in  Lower  Canada,  and  York  (now  Toronto), 
the  capital  of  the  upper  province.     Chauncey,  as  we  have  seen,  hac' 
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gained  the  control  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  believed  he  conld  keep  tlie  ice- 
bound British  navy  in  tlie  liarbor  of  Kingston  until  the  rednction  of 
York. 

Dearborn  concentrated  troojjs  at  Sacketfa  Harbor  and  BnSalo  ;  but 
in  March  (1813)  lie  fonnd  only  three  thousand  troops  at  the  former 
place.  He  directed  General  Brown  to  summon  several  Jmndred  militia 
to  the  field,  and  called  Brigadier-Gcneml  Z.  !M.  Pike  to  the  harbor  witli 
four  hundred  of  his  best  men,  then  at  Plattshnrg,  on  Lake  Champlain. 
Henry  Eckford  was  cliarged  with  the  building  of  six  war  schooners  at 
the  harbor,  and  Cliauncey  wae  authorized  to  purchase  as  many  vessels 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
might  require. 

At  tlie  middle  of  April  u  plan 
was  matured  for  a  land  and  naval 
force  to  croea  the  lake,  capture 
York,  and  assail  Fort  George, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
Kiver.  At  the  same  time  troops 
were  to  croes  the  river  at  Bnf- 
falo,  capture  Fort  Erie  and  the 
redoubt  at  Chippewa,  and  meet- 
ing the  force  from  York  at  Fort 
Geoi^,  reduce  that  work,  and 
then  all  press  on  to  the  capture 
of  Kingston.  ™"'' 

On  April  25th  (1813)  seven- 
teen hundred  troops,  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Pike, 
Bailed  from  Sackett's  Harbor  in  Chauncey'a  fleet,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th  appeared  before  York,  then  pretty  strongly  fortified.  The  land 
forces  were  disembarked  about  two  miles  west  of  the  British  outworks  in 
the  face  of  a  destructive  fire  from  regulars  and  Indiana  under  Genend 
Sheaffe.  The  former  were  soon  driven  to  their  fortifications,  and  the 
Americans,  led  by  Pike,*  pressed  forward  and  eaptnred  two  redoubts. 
At  the  same  time  Channcey  was  smiting  the  foe  with  a  tempest  of  grape- 
shot  from  his  naval  cannons.     The  Indians,  terrified  by  the  roar  of  artil- 

■  Zebulon  M.  Pike  was  born  at  Lnmberluii,  N.  J.,  in  January,  1T79.  He  entuml  Ihe 
annj  in  hia  youth,  and  vaa  madG  capUin  in  1806.  In  1809  and  1806  be  was  engaged  In 
aearchlDg  for  Ihe  sources  of  Lhc  Mississippi  River,  and  exploring  a  portion  of  the  vasl 
territory  of  Louisisna.  He  was  commissinnpd  a  major  in  1808,  and  roec  to  brigadler-geQ- 
ersl  in  1818.  Early  in  that  year  he  wax  appointed  atljulant  and  loBpecIor-gencral  In  the 
Konhern  Department.     He  lost  his  lite  in  an  atlacl£  upon  York,  April  OTth,  1818. 
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lerj,  had  deserted  the  British  at  the  bftsrinning,  and  fled  as  fast  an  their 
legs  conld  carry  them. 

Sheaffe  now  took  post  with  the  garrison  near  the  governor's  house, 
and  opened  a  lieavy  fire  of  round  and  grape-shot  from  a  battery.  This 
battery  was  soon  silenced  by  Pike's  heavy  guns,  and  he  was  expecting  a 
white- flag  token  of  submission,  when  an  awful  catastrophe  occurred. 
The  British,  unable  to  hold  the  fort,  fired  a  magazine  of  gunpowder  on 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  The  explosion  which  followed  was  terrible  in  its 
effects.  Timbers  and  stones,  of  which  the  magazine  was  built,  were 
scattered  many  hundred  feet  in  every  direction,  carrying  death  and 
destruction.  Fifty-two  Americans  and  forty  British  soldiers  were  slain, 
and  a  much  larger  number  were  wounded. 

General  Pike  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  was  sitting  on  the  stump  of 
a  tree  talking  with  a  captive  British  officer.  The  general,  two  of  his 
aides,  and  the  captive  officer  were  mortally  hurt  by  the  flying  iiiissilefi. 
The  dying  leader  was  taken  on  board  Chauncey's  flag-sliip.  His  dulled 
ears  heard  the  shouts  of  victory,  and  just  before  he  died  tlie  cH])turc(l 
British  flag  was  brought  to  him.  He  smiled,  and  made  a  sign  to  have  it 
placed  under  his  head.  It  was  done,  and  a  moment  afterward  he 
expired. 

Early  in  May  the  victorious  Americans  sailed  from  Sackett's  TFarbor 
to  attack  Fort  George.  The  British  had  at  that  post  and  ui nailer  works 
along  the  Niagara  River  about  eighteen  hundred  men,  commanded  by 
General  Vincent.  The  American  troops  landed  and  encamped  ^va 
miles  east  of  Fort  Niagara,  where  they  prepared  for  the  task  Iicforo 
them.  On  the  morning  of  May  27th  they  were  conveyed  by  Chauncey's 
squadron  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  on  the  Canada  side. 

Led  by  Colonel  Winfield  Scott  and  Commodore  Perry,  the  latter  in 
command  of  the  boats,  the  invaders  ascended  the  bank  in  the  face  of  a 
shower  of  bullets  and  of  glittering  bayonets,  and  after  a  sharp  conflict 
they  pushed  back  the  British.  Vincent,  discouraged,  ordered  the  gims 
of  Fort  George  to  be  spiked,  the  ammunition  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 
garrison  to  join  him  in  a  retreat  toward  Burlington  Bay,  at  the  west  end 
of  Lake  Ontario.  The  whole  British  force  retreated  first  to  a  strong 
position  in  the  hilly  region  of  the  Beaver  Dams,  where  Vincent  had  a 
magazine  of  stores  and  provisions.  Forts  Erie  and  Chippewa  were 
abandoned,  and  the  Niagara  frontier  in  Canada  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Americans. 

Generals  Chandler  and  Winder  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  Vincent. 
They  encamped  at  Stony  Creek  on  the  night  of  June  nth,  seven  miles 
east  of  the  British  forces,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  latter  at  mid- 
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night.  The  darknesB  was  intense  ;  surprised  and  confused  in  the  gloom, 
the  two  American  generals  were  made  prisoners.  Expecting  a  renewal 
of  the  attack,  the  Americans  made  a  liastj  retreat  toward  the  Niagara, 
menaced  on  the  way  by  a  British  squadron  on  the  lake  at  their  left,  and 
by  barbarians  and  local  militia  on  the  heights  at  their  right.  They 
reached  Fort  George  in  safety. 

Sackett's  Harbor  was  now  the  chief  depot  of  the  military  and  naval 
supplies  of  the  Americans  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  offered  a  tempting 
object  to  the  enemy.  When  the  British  at  Kingst4)n  heard  of  the  de- 
parture of  a  large  portion  of  Chauncey'^  <squadron  witli  the  land  troops 
from  the  harbor,  they  resolved  to  attempt  the  capture  of  that  post. 

On  the  evening  of  May  27th  Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo,*  the  commander 
of  the  British  squadron,  sailed  from  Kingston,  and  at  about  noon  the 
next  day  appeared  off  Sackett's  llarbor  with  six  armed  vessels  and  forty 
bateaux,  bearing  over  a  thousand  land  troops,  the  whole  armament  under 
the  command  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  governor-general. 

There  were  only  a  few  regular  troops  at  the  harbor,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Backus.  General  Brown,  who  was  at  his  home  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, hastened  to  the  threatened  post.  lie  sent  expresses  in  all  directions 
to  summon  the  militia  to  the  field,  and  fired  alarm-guns  to  rouse  the 
inhabitants.  The  militia  on  their  arrival  were  sent  to  Horse  Island, 
close  by,  where  it  was  supposed  the  invaders  would  first  attempt  to  land. 

The  British  troops  were  embarked  from  the  war* vessels  in  bateaux, 
but  were  soon  ordered  back,  when  the  whole  squadron  put  to  sea.  Sir 
George,  who  was  a  timid  nian,  had  been  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of 
some  American  gun-boaU  bearing  a  regiment  from  Oswego  to  re-enforce 
the  little  gairison  at  the  harbor.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  the  real  weak- 
ness of  the  approaching  foe  he  returned,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
landed  a  considerable  force,  with  artillery,  upon  Horse  Island.     The 

American  militia  were  called  from  the  island  and  placed  behind  a  gravel- 

i f  

*  Sir  James  Lucoa  Too  was  born  in  Southampton,  England,  in  1782,  and  died  in  bis 
native  country  in  1819.  He  was  an  active  but  very  cautious  officer.  He  was  given  to 
boasting  and  promising  more  than  he  could  perform.  Offended  with  Captain  Porter,  of 
the  American  ship  Euex,  because  of  the  latter's  disparaging  remarks  concerning  the 
baronet,  he  sent,  by  a  paroled  prisoner,  a  message  to  Porter  inviting  him  to  a  combat  be- 
tween their  two  ships,  saying  he  "  would  be  glad  to  have  a  tSte-d-tSU  anywhere  between 
the  Capes  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Havana,  when  he  would  have  pleasure  to  break  his 
own  [Captain  Porter's]  sword  over  his  d— d  head,  and  put  him  down  forward  in  irons." 
Porter  accepted  th^  challenge  in  more  decorous  terms,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  caution 
of  Sir  James,  the  meeting  never  occurred.  His  conduct  on  Lake  Ontario  on  two  or  three 
occasions  was  such  that  the  wits  of  the  day  interpreted  his  cautious  movements  as 
specimens  of  "  heart  disease"  known  to  cowards.  He  had  been  instructed  to  "  risk 
nothing." 
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ridge  on  the  main,  from, which  they  scampered  at  the  first  fire  of  the 
invaders.  The  indignant  General  Brown  attempted  to  rally  them  while 
the  regulars  and  a  few  Albany  volunteers  disputed  the  advance  of  the 
foe  inch  by  inch.  At  that  moment  a  dense  smoke  arose  in  the  rear  of 
the  American  forces.  Brown  was  alarmed,  but  was  soon  relieved  of 
anxiety  when  he  learned  that  a  friend  and  not  a  foe  was  the  incendiary. 
When  tlie  militia  fied  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  public  property  at  tlie 
harbor,  believing  the  post  would  be  taken,  set  fire  to  the  store-houses 
and  their  contents,  and  a  ship  on  the  stocks. 

General  Brown  sent  some  regulars  to  intercept  the  fugitive  militia. 
These,  with  the  gathering  of  others,  deceived  and  alarmed  Sir  George, 
lie  had  mounted  a  high  stump  and  swept  the  liorizon  with  his  field- 
glass.  Seeing  numerous  men,  he  supposed  them  to  be  rc-enforcetnents 
of  regulars  in  large  numbers,  and  immediately  ordered  a  retreat.  That 
movement  became  a  disorderly  flight.  The  fugitives  left  their  dead  and 
wounded  behind,  fled  pell-mell  to  their  vessels,  and  the  whole  squadron 
hastily  withdrew  from  the  harbor.  The  post  and  the  ship  on  the  stocks 
were  saved,  but  stores  worth  half  a  million  dollars  were  lost.  Sackett's 
Harbor  was  never  again  attacked,  and  it  remained  a  chief  place  of 
deposit  of  supplies  for  the  Northern  Army  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war. 

General  Vincent  established  an  advanced  post  at  the  Beaver  Dams 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon.  -Late  in  June  Colonel 
Boerstler  was  sent  from  Fort  George,  with  six  hundred  men,  to  captiTVe 
the  garrison  and  stores  at  the  Beaver  Dams:  Informed  of  their 
approach,  Fitzgibbon  was  prepared  to  receiye  them.  Furiously  assailed 
by  Indians  under  John  Brant,  and  alarmed  by  an  exaggerated  account 
of  the  number  of  the  foe,  BoBrstler  surrendered  his  whole  force,  when 
the  British  pressed  forward  and  menaced  Queenstown  and  Fort  George. 
The  infirmities  of  General  D>  irbom  now  caused  him  to  tesign  his  com- 
mand,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  General  James  Wilkinson,  another 
ofiScer  of  the  old  war  for  independence. 

The  attempts  to  seize  Canada  had  been  decided  failures,  and  yet  the 
Government  seemed  not  to  Have  learned  wisdom  by  dear-bought  experi- 
ence. The  Secretary  of  War  was  John  Armstrong,*  who  had  been  a 
^ • 

*  John  Armstrong  was  bom  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  November,  1768,  and  died  at  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y.,  in  April,  1848.  He  was  a  student  at  Princeton  when  the  Revolutipnan* 
War  broke  out.  Joined  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  on  the  staff  of 
Qeneral  Mercer.  He  was  afterward  on  the  staff  of  General  Gates  with  the  rank  of  major, 
and  remained  so  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  wrote  the*  famous  "  Newburg  Ad> 
dresHcs. "    He  held  inipurtant  (-ivil  offices  in  Pennsylvania  ;  conducted  military  operations 
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enbaltem  in  the  war  for  independence,  lie  was  poseesaed  of  a  fiery  and 
obettnate  spirit.  He  and  Wilkinson  could  noc  agree.  Tliero  was 
anotlier  firry  spirit  in  the  field  in  New  York  at  that  time— Wade 
Hampton,  of  South  Cnrolina— the  larjrest  slaveliolder  in  the  republic, 
wlio  had  been  a  partisan  ofiicer  with  Marion.  He  was  haughty  and 
imperious,  and  conld  not  brook  official  control.  These  old  Tlevolutionury 
officers,  jealons  of  each  other,  could  not  bear  with  eoinplaceiicj'  com- 
inanda  from  one  of  their  number  who  might  be  superior  in  ofticial  station. 
They  were  a  decided  disadvantage  to  the  service  from  the  beginning, 
and  until  they  were  sncceeded  by 
younger  men  the  American  armies 
were  generally  unsuceeBsful, 

Made  bold  by  their  success  at 
the  Beaver  Dams,  the  RritiBh  be- 
came aggressive  on  'the  Niagara 
frontier.  They  closely  invested  P'ort 
George.  On  the  night  of  July 
4th,  1H13,  a  few  Canadian  militia 
and  Indians  crossed  the  river  to 
Schloaser,  and  captured  a  guard, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  stores.  On 
the  lltU  Lieu  ten  ant -Colonel  Bis- 
ehopp,  with  a  motley  force  of  four 
hundred   regulars,   Canadians,  and  <) 

Indians,  crossed  the  river  from  Fort 
Erio  and  surprised  the  post  at  Black  Itock,  a  little  before '  dawn. 
His  object  was  to  seize  the  stores  collected  there  and  the  shipyard. 
They  were  defended  by  a  few  militia.  These,  with  others  at  Buffalo, 
two  miles  distant,  were  ander  the  oom-jiaud  of  General  Peter  B.  Porter. 
Tlie  militia  at  Black  Bock  fled.  Porter  rallied  a  portion  of  them,  and 
with  fifty  volunteer  citizens  drove  the  invaders  across  the  river.  Bis- 
ehopp  WBB  mortally  wounded  in  the  flight,  and  died  five  days  afterward. 

Wilkinson  prepared  for  another  invasion  of  Canada,  or  to  "  strike  a 
deadly  blow  somewhere.' '    He  left  eight  hundred  troops  at  Fort  George, 

against  *eltleri  Id  the  Wyoming  Valley,  fn  1784  ;  utd  declined  the  office  of  Judge  for  tlie 
Nortb-weatem  Territory.  Id  176T.  Two  years  Utei  be  married  s  aiater  of  Cbiuicellor 
Livingston,  and  purclusiag  ■  farm  wiihin  tbe  bounds  of  tbe  Livingston  Manor,  devoted 
himself  to  tgricuiture.  He  wis  United  Statu  senator  in  1800-1B04,  and  succeeded  his 
brotlier-lD-1aw,  LIvingnon,  ss  mlDister  at  the  Frendi  Court.  Id  1612  be  was  commis- 
■ioned  a  brigsdler-general,  and  entered  Madison's  cabinet  tbe  next  year  as  Secretary  of 
War,  resigning  In  1814.    He  never  ealered  public  life  afterward. 
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under  Colonel  Winlield  Scott,  and  with  the  i-ciiiainder  of  the  forces  on 
tlis  Niagara  frontier  he  sailed   eastward  to   undertake  an  expedition 
against  Montreal,     He  instructed  Scott,  in  case  the  ISritish  should  leave 
that  frontier,  to  join  liia  expedition  on  the  St.  Lawrence.     Thie  con- 
tingency soon  occurred.     "When  Vincent  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Proctor 
on  the  Thames,  lie  called  liia  troops  from  tlie  Niagara  to  Burlington 
Heights.    Meanwhile  the  Secretary 
of  War  (Armstrong)  had  come  on 
to    reconcile    differences    between 
"Wilkinson  and    Ilanipton,   and   to 
aasnme  the  conduct  of  the  in^'ading 
expedition.    Annetrong  establislied 
the  seat  of  the  War  Department  at 
Sackett's  Harbor. 

When  Wilkinson*  took  com- 
mand of  the  Anny  of  the  Xortli 
in  the  summer  of  1313,  military 
affaire  on  Lake  Cliamplain  and  in 
its  vicinity  were  in  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion. Captain.  Thomas  Macdonough 
bad  been  charged  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  fleet  on  the  lake  in 
jAiua  WII.R1MWK.  ^^^^  apring.     At  the  beginning  of 

June  he  had  two  stanch  anned  ves- 
sela — .£a^b  and  OroioUr — ready  for  service.  They  were  aent  to  the  foot 
of  tlie  lake  to  look  after  some  ]}ritiah  gnn-boata  that  were  depredating 
there.  They  ran  far  into  the  Sorel,  when,  turning  soiitliward,  they 
wore  chased  by  British  armed  vessels  and  assailed  by  land  troops  on 
eaolk  side  of  the  narrow  river.  The  Miiffte  was  sunk  by  a  heavy  round- 
ahot,  and  the  Orouder  was  captured. 

•  Jnmei  Wllkinaon  was  bom  In  Mttryland  In  1767,  and  died  near  the  dty  of  Mexico  In 
December,  1839.  He  Joined  tlie  ConKaental  Armj  at  Cambridge  In  ITTS,  and  wtu  an 
active  HUballem  offlccr  during  the  whole  war.  At  Its  close  he  engaj^  In  mtrcantile 
ImdiKH  In  Lexington,  Kj.  He  wu  UeutenujI-colunel  !□  ui  eipedltlon  agointt  the  Iiid- 
inns  in  1791,  and  ww  made  brigadicr-gcDeiol  the  neit  year.  He  commandcil  (he  rlglit 
wing  of  Wayne'g  nmiy  on  the  Maumco  In  1794,  and  was  geoeral-in -chief  of  the  United 
Blaleg  Anny  from  1796  to  1798  bihI  from  1800  to  181S.  He  was  one  of  Ihe  camminion- 
era  to  receive  LoiiMona  from  tbe  French  iate  in  180S,  and  was  governor  of  that  lenltorj 
from  180S  to  160T,  Wllklnaon  became  cntiuigled  with  Burr,  Made  maJor-geDeml  In 
1818,  lie  woa  ordered  to  the  command  on  tiic  norlhera  fronlier,  Hi»  campaign  against 
Montreal  wss  a  fnlliirc,  elilefty  became  of  the  conduct  of  Wade  Hampton,  He  left  the 
army  nt  the  closo  of  Ihe  nur.  Hating  become  poeaeaied  of  Urge  estates  Is  Mexico,  he 
removed  to  lliiil  country,  aiul  died  tlierv. 
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Early  in  AnguBt  Macdonongh  had  three  armed  schoonera  and  aix  gun- 
boats ready  for  service,  fitted  and  manned.  At  abont  the  same  time 
Plattsbnrg,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  left  uncovered  by  any  military 
force,  had  been  seized,  plundered,  and  scorched  by  a  British  land  and 
naval  force,  fourteen  hundred  strong,  under  Colonel  Murray,  while 
General  Hampton,  the  commander  of  that  region,  lying  at  Barlingtou, 
twenty  miles  distant,  with  four  thousand  troops,  liad  made  no  attempt 
to  oppose  the  invaders. 

In  the  mean  time  Channcey  had  been  bnsy  on  Lake  Ontario.  He 
sought  a  conflict  with  Sir  James  Yeo,  ^nt  the  latter  evaded  him  for 
weeks,  for  he  had  been  instructed  to  *'  risk  nothing."  The  saved  ship 
at  the  harbor  had  been  completed  and  named  the  General  Pike, 
Chauncey  made  her  his  flag-ship.  He  had  twelve  other  vessels,  mostly 
merchantmen  altered  into  war-craft.  Sir  James  had  six  vessels  built  at 
Kingston  expressly  for  war. 

One  night  in  July  the  belligerents  were  about  to  engage  in  an 
encounter  when  a  sudden  tornado  capsized  two  of  Ghauncey's  vessels, 
and  all  on  board  perished  excepting  sixteen  men.  Finally,  at  the  middle 
of  September,  Chauncey  compelled  the  baronet  to  light.  The  Pike 
fought  the  heavier  vessels  of  the  foe.  The  conflict  was  quick,  sharp, 
and  decisive.  The  Wolfey  Yeo^s  flag-ship,  too  much  bruised  to  flght 
any  longer,  hurried  away  before  the  wind,  covered  by  the  Royal  George, 
Chauncey  pursued  to  Burlington  Bay,  but  the  equinoctial  gale  made  it 
prudent  for  him  to  return  to  Niagara.  He  did  little  more  during  the 
season  than  to  watch  the  enemy  and  assist  the  expedition  on  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

Armstrong  directed  Wilkinson  to  command  the  expedition  against 
Montreal,  and  ordered  Hampton,  who  was  in  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  army,  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Hampton  moved  forward  from  Plattsburgh  at  abont  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember with  four  thousand  effective  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and 
a  train  of  artillery,  and  on  the  24th  encamped  on  the  Chateaugay  River 
near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Chateaugay,  where  he  awaited 
orders. 

At  the  middle  of  October  the  troops  destined  for  Montreal  sailed  from 
Sackett's  Harbor  in  a  flotilla  of  open  boats,  and  at  the  same  time 
Hampton  was  oi;f]ered  to  push  on  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chateaugay.  The  flotilla  was  dreadfully  smitten  by  a  gale  on  the 
lake,  and  was  dispersed.  Much  property  was  lost.  The  scattered  troops 
rendezvoused  at  Orenadier  Island,  excepting  a  detachment,  under  Gen- 
eral Brown,  which  pushed  on  to  French  Creek,  now  Clayton,  on  the  St. 
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Lawrence,  where,  on  November  Ist,  they  had  a  Bharp  but  snccesBfal 
eneonnter  with  British  infantry  on  gun-boats  and  schooners. 

The  whole  expedition  was  concentrated  at  French  Creek  in  the  first 
week  in  November.  On  the  5th  the  whole  armament  moved  down  the 
river  in  three  hundred  open  boats.  A  Canadian  winter  was  just  at  hand. 
Snow  had  already  fallen,  and  the  cold  was  becoming  severe.  Their  flags 
were  furled  and  their  music  was  silent,  for  they  wished  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  ;  but  they  were  discovered  and  pursued  by  troops 
in  a  heavy-armed  galley  and  some  gun-boats  through  the  sinuous 
channels  of  the  Thousand  Islands.  They  had  a  battle  by  moonlight  in 
Alexandria  Bay. 

Land  troops  from  Kingston  arrived  at  Prescott  before  Wilkinson  could 
reach  Ogdensburg,  on  the  opposite  shore.  He  disembarked  above  that 
village,  marched  around  it  to  avoid  the  artillery  on  the  Canada  shore, 
and  at  a  point  a  few  miles  below  re-entered  the  boats,  which  had  been 
safely  taken  past  the  batteries  by  General  Brown.  On  November  10th 
the  ilotilla  lay  anchored  a  short  distance  above  the  head  of  the  Long 
Rapids. 

Meanwhile  British  troops  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Morrison,  in  boats 
and  on  shore,  had  pursued  the  flotilla,  and  some  of  them  were  posted  at 
the  foot  of  tlie  rapids  to  intercept  the  Americans  when  they  should  come 
down.  Many  of  the  latter,  under  Generals  Brown  and  Boyd,*  were  on 
the  Canada  shore.  Brown  pushed  forward  with  a  detachment  to  dis- 
lodge the  British  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  on  the  11th  Boyd  met 
the  enemy  face  to  face,  who  were  in  battle  array  on  the  farm  of  John 
Chrysler,  a  few  miles  below  "Williamsburg,  in  Canada.  A  severe  battle 
was  fought  in  sleet  and  snow.  Boyd  was  ably  supported  by  Generals 
Swartwout  and  Covington,  and  Colonels  Coles,  Kipley,  and  Swift.  The 
Americans  were  driven  from  the  field  with  considerable  loss.  General 
Covington  was  mortally  wonnded.  Under  cover  of  night  the  little 
American  force  withdrew  to  the  flotilla,  which  descended  the  Long 
Eapids  with  safety  the  next  morning. 

General  Wilkinson  was  then  very  ill.     Word  came  that  General 

*  John  Parker  Boyd  was  bom  at  Newburyport,  MasB.,  in  December,  1768,  and  died  in 
Boston  in  October,  1880.  He  entered  the  military  aervioe  and  soon  afterward  went  to 
the  East  Indies,  where  he  entered  the  Mahratta  service  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  com- 
inander,  leading,  at  one  time,  10,000  men.  He  served  for  some  tfme,  when,  his  presence 
being  no  longer  needed,  he  sold  out  and  went  to  Paris.  He  returned  home  in  1806  and 
re-entered  the  United  States  Army  as  colonel.  He  was  distinguished  in  the  battle  of  Tip- 
pecanoe. In  1812  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general,  and  commanded  an  important 
part  of  Wilkinson's  expedition  down  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1818.  General  Boyd  was  made 
naval  officer  at  Boston  in  1880,  but  died  soon  afterward. 
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Hampton  could  not  form  the  ordered  junction  with  the  expedition,  but 
would  return  to  Lake  Champlain.  He  wotild  not  serve  under  Wilkinson. 
The  expedition  did  not  proceed  farther,  but  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
French  Mills,  on  the  Salmon  River.  So  ended  in  disaster  another 
attempt  to  invade  and  conquer  Canada. 

Distressing  events  closed  the  campaign  of  the  Northern  Army  on  the 
Niagara  frontier.  Early  in  December  General  McClure,  regarding  Fort 
George  as  untenable  with  his  little  garrison  of  forty  men,  abandoned  it 
and  crossed  over  to  Fort  Niagara.  Before  leaving  Canada  he  set  fire  to 
the  beantifnl  village  of  Newark.  One  hundred  and  fifty  houses  were 
destroyed  (December  10th),  and  scores  of  men,  women,  and  children 
were  turned  into  the  keen  wintry  air,  homeless  wiuidorei's.  This  savage 
act  created  the  most  fiery  indignation,  and  fierce  retaliation  followed 
The  British  captured  Fort  Niagara  and  massacred  a  pftrt  of  the  garrison. 
The  Indians  were  given  full  liberty  to  plunder  and  destroy.  Every 
village  and  hamlet  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  river  was  sacked  and 
burnt.  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo,  though  defended  by  some  troops,  did 
not  escape.  The  latter  village  contained  about  eighteen  hundred  inhab- 
itants. All  but  four  of  its  buildings  were  laid  in  ashes.  An  iiiunense 
amount  of  public  and  private  property  was  destroyed.  With  these 
events  the  campaign  of  1813  in  the  north  was  closed.  We  have  already 
considered  the  war  with  the  Indians  in  the  region  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Tiie  naval  operations  on  the  ocean  during  1813  were  very  important. 
As  these  were  not  specially  connected  with  the  history  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  it  is  our  province  only  to  notice  them  very  briefly. 

The  United  States  sloop-of-war  Hornets  Captain  Lawrence,  fought 
the  British  brig  Peacock  (February  24th,  1813)  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Demarara  River,  South  America.  The  Peacock  surrendered  after  a 
sharp  contest  of'  fifteen  minutes,  and  immediately  sunk,  carrying  down 
with  her  nine  British  seamen  and  three  Americans.  The  generous  con- 
duct of  Lawrence  on  that  occasion  drew  from  the  survivors  of  the  P^o- 
oock  a  letter  of  thanks  after  their  arrival^  as  prisoners,  at  New  York. 

Lawrence  was  promoted  to  the  comtnand  of  the  American  frigate 
Chesapeake.  On  June  1st  he  sailed  from  Boston  to  respond  to  a  chal- 
lenge by  the  commander  of  the  frigate  Shannony  Captain  Broke.  He 
found  the  boaster  on  the  same  day  thirty  miles  from  Boston  Light.  At 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  furious  struggle  began.  The  vessels 
became  entangled.  The  Britons  boarded  the  Chesapeake^  and  after  a 
desperate  hand-to-hand  combat  the  Americans  were  overpowered  and 
the  British  fiag  was  hoisted  over  the  dreadfully  injured  vessel.  Early 
in  the  conflict  a  musket-ball  mortally  wounded  the  gallant  young  Law- 
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rence.  As  he  was  being  taken  to  the  cockpit  he  said  :  '^  Tell  tlie  men  to 
fire  faster  and  not  to  give  up  the  ship.  Fight  her  till  she  sinks  !"  These 
dying  words  of  Lawrence — '^  Don't  give  up  thesiiip  !" — became  a  battle 
cry  of  the  Americans.  The  loss  of  men  on  the  Chesapeake  was  fearfol. 
She  was  taken  to  Halifax.  Lawrence  died  on  the  way.  Pnblic  honors 
were  awarded  him.  His  monument  stands  in  Trinity  church-yard,  New 
York  City. 

In  the  spring  of  1813  the  American  brig  Argita^  Captain  Allen,  carried 
Mr.  Crawford  to  France  as  the  accredited  American  Minister  at  the  French 
court.  For  two  montlis  after  her  arrival  in  Europe  she  greatly  annoyed 
the  British  shipping  in  the  English  Channel.  Several  vessels  were  sent 
out  to  capture  lier.  At  the  middle  of  August  she  surrendered  to  the 
Pelican^  sloop-of-war.  Perry  gained  his  great  victory  on  Lake  Erie  less 
than  a  month  afterward,  and  on  Sopteml)er  5th  the  British  brig  Boxer, 
Captain  Blythc,  surrendered  to  the  American  \m^  Enterprise^  Lieutenant 
Burrows,  after  a  contest  of  forty  minutes,  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  Both 
({onunanders  wore  slain,  and  their  1)0<lies  were  buried  in  one  grave  at 
Portland.  During  the  year  1813  the  American  frigate  Essex^  Captain 
Porter,  made  a  long  and  successful  cruise  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  She  can-ied  at  her  masthead  the  popular  motto  :  '^  Free  Trade 
and  Sailors'  Rights."  In  the  spring  of  1814  she  was  captured  in  the 
harbor  of  Valparaiso  by  the  British  frigate  PhcAe  and  the  sloop-of-war 
Chernh,  after  a  inoet  desperate  struggle.  Porter  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  :  *'  We  have  been  unfortunate,  but  not  disgraced." 

While  Porter  was  perfonuing  great  exploits  on  the  calm  Pacific  Sea, 
Commodore  Rodgors  wa&out  on  a  long  cruise  on  the  stormy  Atlantic  in 
the  American  frigate  President,  He  sailed  from  Boston  at  the  close  of 
April,  1813,  and  rotnrned  to  Newport,  K  I.,  after  a  cruise  of  one 
Imndred  and  forty-eight  days.  lie  had  captured  eleven  British  merchant 
vessels  and  the  armed  British  ochooner  IIigt\flyer, 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1813  a  most  distressing  amphibious 
warfare  was  carried  on  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  from  Dela- 
ware Bay  to  the  harbor  of  Charleston  by  a  British  squadron  commanded 
by  Admiral  Cockbnm,  which  lK)re  some  land  troops.  This  force 
destroyed  American  shipping  in  Delaware  River,  cannonaded  the  town 
of  Lewiston  on  the  shores  of  Delaware  Bay,  and  plundered  and  burnt 
the  villages  of  Frenchtown,  Ilavra  de  Grace,  Georgetown,  and  Fred- 
erickton,  on  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  sailed  into  Hampton 
Roads  and  menaced  Norfolk.  Driven  off  by  troops  on  Craney  Island,  in 
the  Elizabeth  River,  under  Major  Faulkner  (June  22d),  the  squadron 
made  a  miuiiudii\g  voyage  down  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  carried 
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away  a  great  inanj  negroes,  wliom  Cockbnrn  sold  as  booty  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  pleasant  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  Cockbam  was  the 
deportment  of  Commodore  Hardy,  who  commanded  a  blockading 
squadron  on  the  New  England  coasts  during  the  same  season.  He  was 
a  high-minded  gentleman  and  a  generous  enemy. 

During  most  of  the  year  1813  the  Americans  had  only  three  frigates 
afloat  on  the  sea — ^namely,  the  PresiderUy  the  Congressy  and  the  Esseso, 
The  ConstitnUon  was  undergoing  repairs,  the  ConsteUation  was  blockaded 
during  the  summer  at  Norfolk,  and  the  Macedonia  and  United  States 
were  blockaded  in  the  harbor  of  New  !Lo-  'on.  The  Adams  was  under- 
going repairs,  the  John  Adams  was  unfit  for  service,  and  the  New  York 
and  Boston  were  virtually  condemned.  All  the  brigs  had  been  captured 
excepting  the  Enterprise;  and  yet  the  Americans,  with  indomitable 
courage,  determined  to  continue  the  war  on  the  ocean,  with  vigor. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

Easly  in  the  year  1814  the  BritiBh  Goirernment  seemed  disposed  to 
prosecute  the  war  against  the  United  States  with  increased  vigor.  The 
allied  forces  of  Earope  had  checked  the  victorious  career  of  Napoleon. 
They  had  united  to  crui^h  him  and  to  sustain  the  sinking  Bourbon  dynasty 
in  France.  Their  armies,  approaching  from  different  directions,  reached 
the  suburbs  of  Paris  at  the  close  of  March,  when  the  emperors  of  Russia 
and  Prussia  entered  the  city.  Nearly  half  a  million  disciplined  troops 
were  back  of  them.  Napoleon,  hoping  to  secure  his  crown  for  his  son, 
abdicated  in  his  favor  (April  4th,  •  1814),  and  retired  to  the  island  of 
Elba.  Peace  for  Europe  appeared  to  be  secured.  British  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Continent,  and  early  in  the  summer  of  1814  fourteen 
or  fifteen  thousand  of  Wellington's  veterans  were  sent  to  Canada  to 
defend  that  province  or  to  invade  the  State  of  New  York. 

At  the  beginning  of  1814  British  war  vessels  swarmed  in  American 
waters,  and  kept  the  seaport  towns  in  such  a  state  of  continual  alarm  that 
all  projects  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  were  kept  in  abeyance  for  a  while. 
They  were  not  abandoned,  however. 

At  this  time  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  more  united  in  sup- 
port of  the  war  than  ever  before.  The  best  men  of  the  Federal  Party 
patriotically  aided  the  Government  in  its  struggle.  There  were  but  few 
opponents  of  the  Government  outside  of  the  unpatriotic  Peace  Faction 
and  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  The  bulk  of  that  faction  was  in  New 
England.  They  did  everything  in  their  power  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment, especially  in  its  fina)  'al  operations.  They  upheld  violators  of 
the  revenue  laws  ;  encouraged  smuggling  \  secretly  furnished  the  British 
blockading  squadron  off  the  New  England  coasts  with  supplies^  and 
rejoiced  when  disasters  befell  the  arms  of  the  United  States.  At  length 
their  mischievous  disloyalty  and  treason  became  so  conspicuous  and 
obnoxious  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  vehe- 
mently condemned  their  course,  and  they  gradually  disappeared  from 
public  view.  To  the  credit  of  the  State  of  New  York,  very  few 
members  of  the  Peace  Faction  resided  within  its  borders. 

In  February  (1814)  General  Wilkinson  with  a  part  of  his  force 
removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Plattsburgh,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  and  General  Brown,  with  two  thousand  men,  marched  to 
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Sackett's  Harbor,  preparatory  to  his  departure  for  the  Niagara  frontier. 
Late  in  March  Wilkinson  erected  a  battery  at  Roasc's  Point,  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  Cham  plain,  on  the  Canada  border.  He  had  resolved  to  march 
on  Montreal,  with  or  without  orders  from  Washington.  Informed  that 
a  considerable  British  force  was  about  to  be  gathered  at  La  Colle  Mills, 
three  or  four  niiles  within  the  Canada  line,  he  pressed  forward  with 
about  four  thousand  men  to  preoccupy  the  place.  The  British  arrived 
there  iirst,  and  were  garrisoned  in  a  very  strong  stone  mill.  They  were 
regulars  under  Major  Hancock.  Although  Wilkinson  was  informed 
that  re-enforcements  for  Hancock  were  approaching  and  were  near,  he 
persisted  in  making  an  effort  to  dislodge  the  troops  in  the  mill  and  in  a 
strong  position  near  it.  After  a  sharp  engagement  tor  two  hours  the 
Americans  were  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  sixty-three  men.  With  this 
event  the  military  career  of  Wilkinson  was  ended.  He  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  but  was  acquitted.  Suspended  from  command  at  the  time, 
he  left  the  army  and  his  troops  were  assigned  to  General  Izard. 

Both  parties  had  been  preparing  during  the  winter  and  spring  to  make 
a  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  Lake  Ontario.  As  soon  as^  the  ice  in 
Kingston  Harbor  gave  way.  Sir  James  Yeo,  in  command  of  a  British 
squadron  there,  went  out  upon  the  lake  with  about  three  thousand  fight- 
ing men.  On  May  5th  he  appeared  off  Oswego  with  the  design  to 
attempt  the  seizure  of  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  naval  stores 
which  the  Americans  had  gathered  at  the  falls  of  the  Oswego  River,  at 
the  (present)  village  of  Fulton.  The  post  was  defended  by  a  fort  on 
the  Muff  at  the  east  side  of  the  harbor  and  garrisoned  by  three  hundred 
men  commanded  by  Colonel  Mitchell,  and  a  small  flotilla  under  Captain 
Woolsey.  Commodore  Chauncey  was  not  quite  ready  to  leave  Sackett's 
Harbor.  The  British  effected  a  lauding  at  Oswego,  and  after  a  8har|> 
skirmish  with  the  little  garrison,  in  the  open  field,  the  latter  retired,  and 
the  invaders  took  possession  of  the  fort.  But  they  dared  not  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  country  in  quest  of  the  coveted  prize,  but  hastily  withdrew 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  carrying  away  as  prisoners  several 
prominent  citizens.  The  British  lost  in  the  contest  two  hundred  and 
thirty- five  men. 

The  principal  military  force  of  the  British  in  Upper  Canada  was  now 
placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Drummond,  and  were 
stationed  chiefly  on  the  peninsula  west  of  the  Niagara  River.  Toward 
that  frontier  General  Brown  marched  from  Sackett^s  Harbor  at  the  close 
of  June,  and  on  July  Ist  he  was  en  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Niagara  near 
the  desolated  town  of  Buffalo. 

Brown  had  orders  from  Washington  to  invade  Canada.     He  regarded 
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hiB  force  RiiiBcient  for  that  itchieTement.     It  conejated  of  two  hrigadee  of 
infantrj,   commanded   respectively   \>j  Oenenle    Scott  *  and    Ripley  ; 
Bome  artillery  tinder   Captains    Towgon    and   Hindman,    and  a   Bmall 
aqnadron  of  cavalry  led  by  Captain  S.  D.  Harris.     These  were  all  regn- 
lars.     He  also   had  a  brigade  of 
New  Torfc  and  Pennsylvania  vol- 
nnt«era,  and  nearly  six  bosdred  In- 
dians.   The  latter  comprised  almost 
all  of  the  militaiy  force  of  the  Six 
Nations  remaining  within  the  State 
of    New    York,    of    whom    Red 
Jacket  f  was  the  cliicf.     This  com- 
bined  force  was    commanded    by 
General  P«tor  B.  Porter. 

Tlie   Americans  made  the   first 
aggressive  movement  on  July  3d, 
when  Generals   Scott   and  Ripley 
croesed  the  Niagara  River  to  attack 
^'  Fort  Erie,  nearly  opposite  BnffaJo, 

which  was  then  the  chief  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  nn  invasion  of  Canada.  Srott  led  several  regiiiicnts 
and  a  corps  of  artillery  to  the  Canada  sliorc,  in  boats,  before  tlie  dawn  on 
the  3i].  He  was  followed  by  General  Brown  and  his  staff.  It  ivns  a  late 
hour  before  the  more  tardy  Ripley  joined  them  with  nevcral  regiments, 

■  WlnfleM  UcoU  was  bom  fa  Pctcnburg,  Vs.,  In  June,  1786,  sod  dkd  >l  Wrst  I'olnt. 
N,  Y.,  in  Hay,  1860.  He  wbo  xtmilwd  to  Uie  bar  in  1806,  but  enlered  the  Hnuy  us  ch]i- 
Xaia  of  artillery  too  years  biler.  He  brcaine  lieutenant -colonel  in  1812.  and  ailjutonl- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  early  lu  18ia.  He  was  made  prisoner  at  the  balllc  of 
Qiieenslown.  In  the  spriDgof  1814  he  wait  <'Oinini!v<ioDed  a  brigadiergcnprul,  uii<l  (nufiht 
biuthia  on  the  Niagara  fromier  foi  '  lilch  lie  received  the  thaafaa  of  Congress  and  n  gold 
medal.  After  tlie  war  Ue  van  sent  to  Europe  in  a  military  and  diplomatic  cspacll.v.  Ho 
rcmainol  in  the  army.  U\s  xerviciii  In  Ike  Soulli — in  Cliarlexlon  during  tlie  nulliHcslion 
movemenlB,  in  the  war  willi  lliv  Scminoles  and  Creeks,  and  in  the  partial  removiil  of  Ihi- 
Chcrokeca  from  Oeoi^ia  In  IHSH — were  very  sululiir}'.  He  was  a  diaereel  paciHer  of 
trouble  on  th«  Dortbcrn  frontier  ill  1M3B,  and  on  the  borders  of  New  Brunswick.  He 
performed  admiraUc  MTvira  in  llic  Murnllll  Jlexico,  When  ibe  Civil  War  broke  out.  iti 
1861,  be  waa  general-in-cliief  of  liie  nrmles  of  the  United  SlaleB,  but  being  inflnii  he  Muii 
resigned  his  truaL  In  16'~i2  he  wub  un  unsncceKiful  cnndidatc  tor  (he  Presidency  of  the 
L'nilcd  Stales. 

t  Red  Jacket  {Sa-ffn-yt-mtl-ln)  via  a  celebrated  Seneca  orator.  He  wna  bom  near 
Buffalo,  N.  Y..  in  17,'il.  Hisnallanwas  on  the  side  of  the  British  duriuK  tlie  old  «nr 
(or  independence,  tie  vas,  conspicuous  for  hh  oratory  at  a  council  held  M  Fori  Stanwix 
(Schuyler)  In  1784,  In  a  »pcccli  against  ceding  Unds  la  the  white  people.  In  an  inlerricw 
wilb  President  Waahington  he  received  from  the  Utter  a  silver  medal,  which  he  ever 
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when  tbe  combined  troope  invested  the  fort.      Brown    deinnnded  its 
Burrender,     There  waa  a  parley,  but  little  fightinji;,  and  in  the  afternooti 
the  fort  wflB  given  up.     At  six  o'clock  the  little  garrison.  coininHndod  by 
Major  Buck,  marched  out  and  laid  down  their  arms.     They  were  ecnt 
acrofis  the  river  and  niarclied  to  the  Hudson,  priaonere  of  war.     During 
the  forenoon  cannons  liad  liecn  lircd  from  the  fort,  which  killed  four 
Americans    and   woundeil    two   or 
three.     The  Americans  had  driven 
in  the  Britiaii  pickets    and  killed 
one  man.     This  was  all  the  blood 
shed  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Erie, 
Measures  were   promptly  take 
to  secure   the  advantages   of   th 
victory  to  the    Americans.     (!eii- 
eral  Rial!,  an  able  soldier  and  cliief 
commander  of  the  British  under 
Drummond  on    tliat  frontier,  was 
marching  toward  Fort  Erie  when 
he  heard  of  tho  investment  of  that 
post.      He   at  once    sent   forward 
some    veterans    to   re-enforce    the 
garrison.    At  Chippewa  they  heard 
of  the  capture  of  tlie  fort,  when 

Riall  resolved  to  press  forward  and  '"■'"  ■'■'<'""^'''- 

attack  the  invaders  at  once.  In- 
formed that  re-enforcements  were  coming  to  him  from  York,  lie  post- 
poned the  attack  until  tlio  next  morning.  General  Brown  sent  General 
Scott  with  hie  brigade,  accompanied  by  Towson's  artillery,  to  meet  this 
force.  Scott  moved  early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  (Jnly,  1814). 
General  Ripley  waa  ordered  in  the  same  direction,  but  always  tardy 
and  slow  to  obey,  it  waa  lute  in  the  afternoon  before  he  was  pre|jared  to 
move.     Scott  pushed  on  toward  CJiippewa,  and  drove  in  a  Britisli  ad- 

iifti-m-snl  wore  willi  pride.  It  ia  in  poasfSKion  ot  Coloiwl  Parker,  now  (1B87)  diicf  of  tlip 
rvmnHnt  of  tlic  Datiun.  In  1810  he  iiiforDiul  tlic  Uutlixl  SUilva  Oovernnivnt  uf  tin-  alti-mpt 
of  Ti-cumtlia  lo  draw  Ilie  Scnuca*  into  the  North-wcsltrn  Conftileracy.  He  foiighl 
for  Die  Uiul«d  Status  in  the  War  of  lBI2-ia.  Rod  Jacket  wax  a  pcrBistcDt  oppuwr  of 
ChriHtian  mbvtionaries.  His  lufhicnec  over  the  remnnnt  of  hi*  oatloD  whs  supreme,  lie 
remained  a  thorough  Indian,  and  held  in  contempt  the  language,  dreaH.  and  ciiDtomii  uf 
the  English -speaking  peopk'.  Late  in  life  he  became  iin  inlemprnit«  man.  In  1HS4  it 
beautiful  monument  lo  his  memor7  was  erected  in  a,  cemetery  at  BiifTnlu  (where  he  dkil 
in  .lanuury,  1880),  under  Ihe  aiispieoa  of  the  Bnffiilu  Ilistoriuil  Sociely.  Colonel  Wll- 
liam  L.  Stone  wrote  and  piibllxhed  u  life  of  lieil  Jucket. 
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vanced  detachment  ibout  a  mile  from  that  poet.  There  he  was  joined 
at  evening  by  Brown's  entire  force,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  the 
hostile  armies  were  only  two  miles  apart. 

Scott  was  joined  by  General  Porter,  with  his  yolnnteers  and  Indians, 
at  noon  on  the  5th.  Riall  had  been  re-enforced.  There  was  skirmishing 
during  tlie  afternoon.  Toward  evening  Riall  advanced  with  his  whole 
force.  A  desperate  battle  ensaed  between  Street's  Creek  and  Chippewa. 
It  was  very  sanguinary.  At  length  the  British  line  gave  way  under 
the  pressure  of  a  flank  movement  by  Major  McNeil  and  a  terrific  fire 
from  a  corps  under  Major  Jesnp.  The  foe  broke  and  fled  to  the  intrench- 
ments  at  Chippewa,  tearing  up  the  bridge  over  Chippewa  Creek  behind 
them,  and  so  leaving  an  impassable  i>arrier  between  themselves  and  the 
victorious  Americans.  The  battle-field  was  strewn  with  the  dead  and 
wounded— six  hundred  and  four  of  the  British,  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty- five  of  the  Americans.  A  shower  of  rain  descended  like  an  angel  of 
mercy  that  night,  and  gave  comfort  to  the  maimed  and  dying  of  both  armies, 
wlio  were  tenderly  cared  for.  Much  of  the  next  and  following  day  were 
spent  by  the  Americans  caring  for  the  wounded  and  in  burying  the  dead. 

Drumniond  was  mortified  by  this  discomfiture  of  iiia  veteran  troops 
by  wliat  he  deemed  to  be  raw  Americans,  and  he  resolved  to  wipe  out 
the  stain.  He  gathered  troops  from  every  available  point,  in  number 
about  one  third  larger  than  that  under  Brown,  and  soon  advanced  to 
meet  tlie  invader. 

Brown  was  anxious  to  push  on  toward  the  month  of  the  TsMagara, 
where  he  expected  Chauncey  would  co-operate  with  him.  He  crossed 
the  Chippewa  Creek  in  boats  with  a  part  of  his  army  before  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  wlien  Riall  fled  to  Queenstown,  put  some  of  his 
troo])s  into  Forts  George  and  Mississaugua,  and  established  his  head- 
quarters near  the  lake,  twenty  miles  westward.  Brown  pushed  on  to 
Queenstown  and  menaced  1  .rt  George.  After  waiting  many  days  he 
learned  that  Chauncey  was  sick  and  his  squadron  was  blockaded  at 
Sackett's  Harbor.  Hopeless  of  aid  from  the  navy,  he  ordered  the  army 
to  fall  back  to  the  battle-ground  of  Chippewa  and  await  developments. 
Tliey  did  not  rest  long,  for  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  Brown  was 
startled  by  the  intelligence  that  Dnimmond  had  landed  with  a  thousand 
troops  at  Lewiston,  many  of  tliem  Wellington's  veterans  ;  that  a  British 
force  occupied  Queenstown,  and  that  Riall  had  joined  the  lieutenant- 
general  with  his  own  troops  and  a  body  of  loyal  Canadians. 

Brown  now  ordered  Scott  to  march  rapidly  with  a  part  of  the  army 
and  menace  the  forts  at  the  moutli  of  the  Niagara.  He  pushed  forward 
toward  evening  with  his  brifirade,  Towson's  artillery,  and  some  mounted 
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men,  and  near  the  verge  of  the  great  caoaract  he  saw  Bome  British  officers 
come  out  of  a  house,  leap  into  their  saddles,  and  ride  swiftly  away.  lie 
dashed  into  the  woods,  expecting  to  find  a  small  detachment  of  the  British 
army,  but  soon  discovered  that  Riall  was  there  with  a  force  larger  than  lie 
led  at  Chippewa.  Scott  measured  the  peril  of  his  situation  instantly. 
To  stand  still  would  be  fatal,  and  to  retreat  might  demoralize  the  army 
he  had  just  left ;  so  he  resolved  to  fight  with  great  odds  against  hiui. 

A  desperate  battle  began  at  sunset,  and  did  not  cease  until  almost  mid- 
night. The  British  line  encountered  by  Scott,  eighteen  hundred  strong, 
was  on  a  hill  over  which  passed  a  high  ly  known  as  Lundy's  Lane. 
Near  its  crest  the  British  had  a  fine  battery  of  brass  cannon,  which 
inflicted  fearful  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  Americans.  While  Scott  \vm 
hotly  engaged  with  Riall,  Major  Jesup  secretly  led  a  small  force  in  the 
gloom  to  the  rear  of  the  British  and  kept  back  re-en forcomunts  sent  by 
Drummond.  Meanwhile  General  Brown,  apprised  of  the  situation  by 
the  booming  of  cannons  and  from  messengers,  pushed  forward  with  his 
whole  army.  Perceiving  the  battery  on  the  hill  to  be  the  key  to  the 
enemy's  position,  he  turned  to  Colonel  James  Miller  and  asked  : 

'*  Can  you  storm  that  work  and  take  it  ?" 

"I'll  try  !"  said  Miller. 

The  battery  was  soon  taken,  and  the  exploit  led  to  victory.  Miller 
was  promoted  to  brigadier-general. 

Scott,  fighting  gallantly,  was  severely  wounded  in  his  shoulder  l>y  u 
musket-ball.  Brown,  too,  was  badly  wounded,  and  the  command 
devolved  upon  the  inefficient  Ripley.  The  British  had  already  been 
driven  from  the  field,  notwithstanding  Drummond  had  brought  them  a 
re-enforcement  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  Americans  retired  to 
Chippewa,  a  short  distance  oiT,  but  could  not  take  the  captured  battery 
with  them.  Brown  ordered  Ripley  to  return  after  a  brief  rest  and  take 
possession  of  the  battle-field  and  the  battery  before  daylight.  That  always 
tardy  and  disobedient  officer  hesitated  to  obey.  The  British  returned, 
retook  the  battery,  and  held  the  field,  while  Ripley  led  the  little  American 
army  back  to  Fort  Erie,  and  deprived  them  of  all  the  advantages  they 
had  gained  at  this  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane.  He  was  immediately  super- 
seded by  General  £.  P.  Gaines.     Both  parties  claimed  the  victory.* 

Drummond  wto  wounded  in  the  battle.     As  soon  as  he  was  able  he 

*  The  British  had  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  troops  in  this  battle,  and  the 
Americans  two  thousand  six  hundred.  The  latter  lost  about  one  third  of  their  numter. 
and  the  British  lost  a  few  more.  The  conflict  is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Bridge- 
water,  from  a  hamlet  near  by,  and  also  the  battle  of  Niagara,  it  having  been  fought  iu 
sight  of  the  great  cataract. 
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pushed  forward  and  besieged  Fort  Erie  witi)  about  fire  thousand  men. 
From  the  7th  to  the  14t]i  of  August  (1B14)  almost  continuous  cannonad- 
ing between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged  was  kept  u]>.     At  evening 
twilight  on  tlie  14th  a  shell  hurled  from  a  British  mortar  came  screaming 
into  the  fort,   lodged  in  an  almost  empt^  magazine,  and  blew  it  up. 
Druinmond,  supposing  he  had  fired  one  of  the  principal  magazines  ot 
the  fort,  proceeded  to  nnsail  tiie  works  in  strong  force.     Reforo  dawn  on' 
the  15th  fifteen  hundred  of  hia  men  furiously  attacked  the  fort.     Tliey 
^ned  a  bastion,  but  were  repulsed  at  nli  other  points.     Tlioy  held  the 
bastion  with  tenacity.     The  Americans  mined  it  and  blew  it  up.     The 
explottion  was  terrific.     Mingled   earth,    timbers,    stones,    and   human 
bodies  rose  one  hundred  feet  in  tlie  air  and  spread  a  shower  of  ruins  to  a 
gi'eat  distance.     The  British,  amaz- 
ed, soon  afterward  broke  and  fled, 
and    victory    remained    with    the 
Americans. 

Both  parties  prepared  to  renew 
the  struggle.  General  Brown  had 
recovered,  and  was  again  in  com- 
mand of  his  army.  Drummond's 
force  again  invested  Fort  Erie,  but, 
occupying  low  ground,  many  died 
'■  of  typhoid  fever. 

On  September  17th  a  sortie  was 
made  from  the   fort,  and   after  a 
uEMiHAi.  izAHu.  gevefe  contest  the  Americans  cap- 

tured tlie  adcoiiced  works  of  the 
enemy.  The  British  were  driven  back  to  Chippewa,  with  a  loss  of  almost 
n  thousand  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  "  Thus,"  wrote  Gen- 
eral Brown  to  the  Secrctarj  jf  War,  "  one  thousand  regulars  and  an 
equal  proportion  of  militia  destroyed  the  fruits  of  fifty  days'  lal>or,  and 
diminished  his  [Drummond's]  effective  force  one  thousand  men." 

Tliis  victory,  won  by  the  Americans  so  soon  after  those  achieved  at 
Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane,  and  occurring  a  few  days  after  a  triumph 
of  their  arms  at  Plnttsbnrgh,  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  British  from  Baltimore,  diffused  great  joy  tlironghout  the  country, 
and  dispelled  the  gloom  which  the  recent  capture  of  the  national  capital 
by  the  enemy  had  spread  over  the  land. 

General  Izard,*  the  successor  of  General  Wilkinson,  led  about  five 
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tlioiiSHiMl  troopa  to  the  Niagara  frontier  in  October,  and,  raiik.^g  Brown, 
took  the  chief  command.  Tlie  combined  forces,  iiniiiboriiig  about  eight 
thonsarid  men,  were  preparing  to  iittack  Dnimmond,  when  he  withdrew 
to  Fort  George  and  Burlington  lloightc.  Perceiving  tliat  furtlier  offen- 
sive operationa  on  the  Canadian  peninsnln  would  he  perlm])R  perilonn, 
Izard  caused  Fort  Erie  to  be  abandoned  anil  blou'n  np  early  in  November, 
and,  leaving  Canada,  lie  crossed  the  Niagara  and  put  tlie  troojra  into 
winter  qnartors  at  Buffalo,  Black 
Rock,  and  Batavia. 

There  were  stirring  scenes  on 
Lake  Champlain  early  in  Septem- 
ber, ISli.  When,  iiL  Augnst,  Izard 
marched  westward  lie  left  about 
fifteen  lumdred  regulars  near  Platts- 
bnrgh  nnder  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Alexander  Macomb.  General 
Benjamin  Mooers  *  was  at  tbe  head 
of  the  militia  force  in  that  region. 

Daring  the  summer  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  British  had  been  bney 
ill  tbe  preparation  of  vessels  of  war 
on  Lake  Chnmplain.  The  Ameri- 
can sqnadron  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Captain  Thomas  Uacdonong'' 
and  was  ready  for  serviee  at  the  i.  '"lie  of  Angust.  At  the  beginning 
of  September  Macomb  was  in  command  of  abont  three  thouuuid  four 
hnndred  armed  men  all  told.  'With  groat  exertions  he  had  completed 
redoubts  and  block -honses  there  and  other  preparations  for  defence.  He 
also  took  measures  to  prevent  expected  invaders  from  Canada  crossing  the 
Sanmac  Kiver.     He  had  learned  that  fifteen  thousand  of  Wellington's 

his  return  he  entered  (lie  army  (ITM)  as  a,  lieutensnt  of  arlillery.  In  17B9  lie  was  np- 
pointed  aide  to  Qencral  Hamilton,  and  nsigned  liis  ofHcc  iu  1HU8,  He  wa«  uppoinled 
colonel  of  artillery  In  tbe  spring  of  1812,  und  bHgadliT-gent.'ni]  a  year  later.  On  Lake 
Champlain  and  on  Uie  Niagara  frontier,  he  commanded  with  skill  and  prudence,  with  (he 
rank  of  major-general.  In  1B25  he  was  appointed  gOTenior  of  the  Arkansas  Territory, 
and  HO  remained  unlil  big  death. 

*  BcnJumlD  Mooers.  bom  Id  MsaaachusettB  Id  1761.  was  a  young  soldier  In  tbe  old  war 
tor  Independence.  He  waa  chosen  commander  of  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
militia  of  the  Slate  ot  New  York  in  1613,  but  did  not  appear  active  on  the  field  until  the 
loTssiOD  of  the  Champlain  region  by  the  British  In  1614,  when  be  was  In  command  of  tbs 
militia  who  defended  PlattxtiuTgh.  In  that  position  be  did  bis  dul;  noblj.  He  died  at  his 
residence  on  Cumberland  Head,  in  Februaij,  1638. 
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veterans  were  at  Montreal,  tinder  tlie  command  of  SirGeorpo  Provoet,  the 
Govern  or- General  of  Canadi,  who  was  preparing  to  invade  the  State  of 
New  York. 

At  tlie  beginning  of  September  Prevost,*  with  fourteen  thonaand  men, 
chiefly  Wellington's  soldiers,  penetrated  the  country  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence, to  A  point  a.  few  miles  from  Plattsbnrgh.  He  avowed  liis  intention 
to  seize  and  hold  Northern  New  York  as  far  sonth  as  Ticouder(u;a,  and 
hj  proclamation  called  on  the  inhabitants  to  cast  ofT  their  allegiance  to 
tlieir  govern  mo  nt  and  to  fnmish  hint  with  supplier.  At.  the  same  time 
the  British  squadron,  built 
'.-  .,    -^^__.       _  on  the  Sorcl,  moved  into 

^^  Lake     Champlain,     under 

tjie  general    command 
Commodore  Downie. 
J  On  the  inoming  of  £ 

tcinUer    6tli    Prevost    atl' 
vanced  upon  Plattsbnrgh  i 
two    columns.      One    c 
these  encoantered  and  had 
~~     severe  skirmiBh  with  a  small 
force  of  regulars  and 
tia   under  Captain   Wool, 
tlio  hero  oF   Queenstown. 
The  Americans  were  press- 
ed back  bj  overwhelming  mmd>era,  and  retired  to  the  south  side  of  tlio 
Saranac,  tearing  up  the  bridges  behind  them  and  using  tiie  timbers  for 
brcHstworka.     In  trying  to  force  their  way  across  the  Saranac  the  Dritisli 
were  repulsed   by  a  company  of   musketeers  in  a  strong  stone   niili. 
Prevost  soon  learned  that  his  invasion  was  not  to  be  a  pleasant  holiday 
excursion,  and  he  paused  for     a  cpming  up  of  batteries  and  supplies,  and 
for  the  constrnction  of  works  to  command  those  of  the  Americans  on  the 
Buitth  side  of  the  river. 

Meanwhile  the  British  naval  force  liad  appeared  oS  Cumberland  Head, 
(it  the  entrance  to  Plattsbnrgh  Bay,  in  which  lay  the  squadron  of  Mac- 

■  Sir  Givrgc  Prevost  wua  bom  in  Ken-  York  Id  17ST,  and  died  in  England  in  IBIS. 
He  cntuTMl  thu  Britlsli  Armi/  in  liis  yaulh,  nnd  served  witb  diMiacliOD  in  llie  Went 
iDdleii  late  in  Ihc  lul  century.  In  1B03  lie  wss  commiwioned  a  ninjor-general,  sod  Ibc 
Mine  jresr  wiin  crpnled  n  bHronel,  He  vat  xctonii  in  cnmnisnd  Bl  the  capture  at  ilnr- 
tinlque  in  1806,  anil  became  Oov«nior  of  Nova  Scotia  the  same  yenr.  Hr  nri«  nudo 
liculenant-gencml  In  IMll,  and  the  name  jear  was  RppolntedGovernor-Gviienilof  Caiudn. 
He  TCtaiDcd  tliHt  ottta:  until  hh  nitum  to  Eogiand.  In  1814. 
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donougli.*  His  flag-ahip  wu  the  Saratoga,  wliidi  was  usUted  bj  one 
brig,  two  schoouera,  and  ten  gnn-boata,  or  galleja.  Downie'tt  flag-ship 
-was  tlie  Conjia/nce,  whicli  waa  aaeiated  by  one  brig,  two  aloopa,  and 
twelve  gun-boats.  The  Briliali  land 
and  naval  forces  began  an  attack  at 
about  the  same  time  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th.  The  battle  was 
opened  bj  the  navj.  Uacdonongh 
waa  only  thirty-one  years  of  age, 
pione,  and  tmatful  in  Providence. 
When  hiaahip  waa  cleared  for  action 
lie  knelt  on  her  deck,  with  his  chief 
officera  around  hiiu,  and  implored 
the  aid  of  the  Almighty.  Very 
Boon  the  thnndera  of  great  gnna 
boomed  over  the  lake,  and  a  aharp 
naval  battle,  which  lasted  nearly 

two  hours  and  a  half,  began.f  The  tbomai  hacdorouoh. 

snblime   spectaole    was    seen    by 

hnndreds  of  spectatora  on  the  headlands  of  the  Vermont  shore  of  the  nar- 
row lake.  The  battle  ended  in  a  complete  victory  for  tho  Americans. 
Both  squadrons  were  dreadfully  shattered.  "  There  was  not  a  mast  in 
either  squadron,"  Uacdonongh  wrote,  "  that  could  stand  to  make  a  sail 

*  Thomis  Hscdonongh  wu  bom  in  Delaware  In  December,  1738,  sod  di^  at  sea. 
November  14tb,  ISSS,  Hs  wu  of  Scotch-Irlih  descent.  He  became  a  midshlpmaa  In 
the  United  BUtei  Navy  in  1800,  Ueuletuuit  in  ISOT,  and  conmuutder  tn  1818.  He  bwl 
■erred  with  Decatur  aod  Balnbridge  Id  the  Mediterranean,  and  won  a  rignal  victory  in  a 
naval  battle  off  Pkattaburgh  on  Bepl«mlMr  lllh,  1B14,  for  which  aervlce  he  received  the 
thtnk*  ol  Coagnm  and  a  gold  medal,  and  other  rewarda.  Civil  honon  were  bolowed 
upon  him  in  aeveial  placea.  Hta  health  decUced  (rom  tlie  cloie  of  the  war,  and  he  bved 
but  t«n  jMi*  aftepviid. 

t  At  the  beginning  of  the  battle  a  ibot  from  *  Britiah  vewel  demoliahed  a  hen-coop  on 
the  fbralopa.  where  a  yonng  game-cock  which  tin  nllon  had  trrought  from  Che  ahore, 
icleaaed  from  conflnelnent  and  itartled  by  the  aoand  ol  caanooi,  flew  ap  on  a  gun-elide, 
and  flapping  hia  wingi,  crowed  lustily  and  defiantly.  The  aallon  regarded  the  inddent 
aa  an  omen  of  victory,  and  felt  their  courage  itiengtbeaed.  Id  a  rhrming  EpitOt  cf 
Mother  Jonattum  to  jnhang  Bull,  written  at  the  cloae  of  the  var,  la  tlie  following  allu- 
sion tn  thia  event : 

"  O,  lohuij  Boll,  mj  JM.  John, 
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on."  "Onr  masts,  yards,  and  nails,"  wrote  an  officer  of  tlie  Cnnfiuni^e, 
"were  bo  aliattered  that  one  looked  like  so  many  bundles  of  matches. 
and  the  other  like  so  many  bnndles  of  rags."  The  Americans  lost  one 
hundred  and  ten  men,  the  British  over  two  hnndred.  Among  the 
latter  was  Commodore  Downie,  who  was  slain,  and  was  biiried  at 
Plattsbnrgh. 

There  was  a  aharp  and  decisive  conflict  on  the  land  at  Plattsburgh  while 
the  battle  was  raging  on  the 
water.  At  the  discharge  of  the 
first  gnn  on  the  lake  the  British 
troops  moved  forward  in  three 
Golnmns  to  force  their  way  across 
the  Saranac  at  the  sites  of  tlie  two 
destroyed  bridges  and  at  a  ford 
three  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  to  carry  the  American 
works  by  storm.  After  a  des- 
perate battle  for  about  two  honrs, 
with  varying  fortunes  for  both 
sides,  the  British  were  repulsed 
bythe  brave  irlen  under  Macomb* 
ALEXANDER  uAcoMB.  and    Moocrs.      Tlie    Americana 

were  driving  back  some  of  the 
enemy  who  had  forced  their  way  across  the  river,  when  Hiram 
Walworth  {afterward  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York)  dashed 
up,  his  horse  flecked  with  foaiu,  and  annonnced  that  the  British 
squadron  on  the  lake  had  surrendered  !  The  Americans  gave  hearty 
cheers.  The  enemy  wavered.  The  timid  Prevost,  seeing  the  militia, 
who  had  come  streaming  ovt  from  Vermont  and  from  the  surrounding 
country,  gathering  on  hie  flanks  and  rear,  sounded  a  retreat.  At  mid- 
night he  fled  Canadaward  with  such  precipitation  that  he  left  his  sick 


*  Alp>Hudcr  Maconib  trua  noD  of  a  fur  mtrcliaiit,  and  was  burn  in  Detruil  iti  April. 
1T83.  Divd  in  Wiuliingtoa,  D.  C,  in  June,  IS4I.  He  entered  Ilie  army  hs  cornel  of 
cavalry  lu  1769,  At  llie  beginning  of  the  second  war  for  independence  (18ia-15).  he  wns 
a  lieutenant  of  engineers  and  udjuoint-geileral  of  tlic  army.  In  the  artillery  service,  lie 
dlalinguialied  himself  on  the  Nittgara  frontier.  He  wns  promoted  lo  lirigHilier-genen>i 
eurly  In  1814,  and  woe  left  in  chief  commnnd  In  the  I.ake  Champlain  region  in  (he  sum- 
mer of  tiiat  year.  His  victory  over  tlie  British  at  Platl-bur^'h  in  September  won  (or  iiiui 
)p«at  honorg — the  thanlu  of  Congreis  and  a  gold  medal,  and  awards  from  others.  On 
tlic  death  of  General  Brown,  in  183S,  he  was  made  general -in-chief  of  the  armies  o(  tlie 
United  Slates,  wliicli  position  he  lield  nt  the  time  of  his  deatli.  His  remains  repose  be- 
neatli  a  handsome  monument  in  the  Coiigresiionnl  burying  ground  nt  Wnshlnglnn. 
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and  wounded  ana  a  vast  amount  of  stores  behind.  A  pursait  was  hegnn, 
but  heavy  rains  compelled  the  pursuers  to  give  up  the  chase.  Tlie 
British  had  lost  in  killed,  wounded^  and  deserted,  from  the  Cth  to  the 
11th  of  September,  about  twenty-five  hundred  men.  Macomb  and 
Macdonough  became  the  recipients  of  high  honors  and  of  solid  rewards. 
The  flight  of  Prevost  to  Canada  ended  military  operations  of  impor- 
tance on  the  northern  frontier  of,  New  York.*  The  active  and  efficient 
Chauncey  had  been  compelled  to  remain  inactive  during  a  large  portion 
of  the  season.  He  was  blockaded  at  Sackett's  Harbor  by  a  British 
squadron,  and  when  he  was  ready  to  go  o.  and  fight  the  blockadcre  ho 
was  prostrated  by  severe  sickness.  While  convalescing  he  went  out  on 
a  cruise  and  blockaded  the  British  squadron  in  Kingston  Harbor.     A 


*  The  victory  at  Plattsburgh  and  the  flight  of  Prevost  formed  the  burden  of  one  of 
tlieinost  popular  of  the  many  songs  composed  during  tlic  wtir.  It  waH  written  by  Micajah 
Hawkins,  and  was  first  sung  at  a  theatre  in  Albany  by  him,  in  the  clianicter  of  a  negro 
sailor.    It  was  entitled 

THE  SIEGE  OF  PLATTSBURGU. 
Tunc,  "  BoyM  Waters 

Backside  Albany  Rtan*  Lake  Champlaln. 

Little  pond  half  full  o*  water  ; 
Plat-te-buiirh  dar  too,  close  *pon  de  main  : 

Town  nnall,  he  grow  bigger,  do,  hcrearter. 
On  Lake  Champlain  Uude  Sam  eet  he  boat, 

An*  Maaaa  Macdonongh  aail  'em  ; 
While  Of  neral  Macomb  make  Flat-te-bnrgh  he  home 

Wid  de  army  whoee  courage  nebber  fail  >m. 

On  *lebenth  day  Sep-tem-ber, 

In  eighteen  hou^rad  and  fourteen, 
Gnbbemor  Proboee  an*  he  Britiah  00-jer 

Come  to  Plat-te-bnrgh  a  tea-party  ooartin\ 
An'  he  boat  come,  too,  arttr  Uncle  Sam's  boat. 

Maaaa  'Qonongh  look  aharp  out  de  winder ; 
Den  Glneral  M«comb  (ah  I  he  always  at  home) 

Cotch  Are  too,  Sirs,  like  tinder. 

Bang  !  bang !  bang  I  den  de  cannons  *gin  to  roar 

In  Plat-te-bnrgh  an'  aU  'bout  dat  quarter ; 
Gubbemor  Proboee  try  be  han*  *pon  de  shore. 

While  he  txMt  take  he  luck  'pon  de  water. 
But  Maasa  Macdonough  knock  he  boat  in  he  head, 

Break  he  heart,  break  he  ahin,  'tove  ho  calTn  in  ; 
An'  Ginerai  Macomb  atart  ole  Proboee  home, 

'Tot  me  aottl  den  I  musa  die  a  laffln. 

Probose  scare  so  he  lef  all  behine, 

Powder,  ball,  cannon,  tea«pot  an'  kittle ; 
Some  say  he  ootch  a  cole— trouble  in  he  mine, 

*Cause  he  eat  so  much  raw  an'  cole  vittle. 
Uncle  Sam  berry  sorry,  to  be  anre,  for  ha  pain  ; 

Wlah  he  nnss  hiaaelf  up  well  an*  hearty. 
For  Ginerai  Macomb  and  Maaaa  'Donough  home 

When  he  notion  for  anudder  tea-party. 
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vessel  named  /%.  Lawrence^  pierced  for  one  hundred  and  twelve  gnns, 
was  completed  at  Kingston  on  September  Ist,  when  Chaancej  prudently 
raised  the  blockade  and  returned  to  the  harbor.  That  ship,  carrying 
over  one  thousand  men,  with  other  vessels  of  war,  made'  Sir  James  Yeo 
lord  of  the  lake  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  The  Americans 
determined  to  match  tiie  Si,  Lawrence^  and  laid  the  keels  of  two  first- 
class  frigates  at  Sackett's  IIarI)or.  The  New  OrleofUy  nearing  com- 
pletion when  peace  came  early  in  1815,  is  still  on  the  stocks  at  the  Harbor. 
A  land  and  naval  force  was  prepared  in  the  spring  of  1814  for  the 
purpose  of  rccaptnring  Fort  Mackinaw  in  the  far  North-west.  It  left 
Detroit  early  in  July.  It  destroyed  tlie.  post  of  the  North-west  Fur 
Company  at  the  Fulls  of  St.  Mary.  The  agents  of  this*  ;company  had 
been  persistent  in  inducing  the  Indians  to  make  war  on  the  frontier 
settlements  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  Ohio.  The  garrison  of  the 
fort  to  be  taken  was  too  strong  for  the  small  American  force,  and  the 
enterprise  was  abandoned. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

WgiLE  the  military  events  we  have  considered  in  the  preceding 
chapter  were  occurring  on  the  borders  of  the  State  of  !New  York  during 
1814,  others  of  equal  importance  were  taking  place  at  various  points  in 
the  republic. 

Late  in  August  (1814)  General  Duncan  McArthnr,  with  seven  hundred 
mounted  men  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  left  Detroit,  crossed  into  Canada, 
and  made  a  terrifying  raid  through  the  western  portion  ^f  the  province 
from  Lake  St.  Clair  eastward  to  the  Orand  River,  and  back  to  Sandwich. 
He  spread  alarm  everywhere.  Fear  magnified  the  number  of  his  men 
to  thousands.  The  object  of  the  raid  was  to  create  a  diversion  in  favor 
of  the  Americans  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  It  was  elfectual.  For  four 
weeks  McArthur .  skurried  hundreds  of  miles  through  the  enemy's 
country,  disarming  and  paroling  the  militia,  and  destroying  public  prop- 
erty ;  but  he  was  generous  to  inoffensive  citizens. 

New  England  had  experienced  very  little  actual  war  before  the  year 
1814.  From  the  end  of  1813  until  the  dose  of  the  contest,  British  block- 
ading squadrons  and  single  cruisers  hovered  along  its  coasts,  barred  its 
sea-ports  against  commerce,  and  kept  its  maritime  cities  and  villages  in  a 
state  of  continual  alarm  and  dread. 

Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  British  Admiral  Cochran  given  to  the 
commanders  of  war- vessels  to  ^'  destroy  the  sea-port  towns  and  desolate 
the  country,"  much  property  was  wasted  on  the  coasts  of  Maine  and 
Massachusetts ;  and  Stonington,  in  Oonneotieat,  a  little  east  of  New 
London,  suffered  a  severe  bombardment.  Formidable  squadrons  block- 
aded the  Delaware  River,  New  York  Harbor,  New  London,  and  Boston. 
Tbe  largest  of  these  squadrons  on  the  New  England  coast  was  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Sir  T.  M.  Hardy. 

After  seizing  a  portion  of  Eastern  Maine,  Hardy  menaced  Portsmouth 
and  Boston.  The  last-named  city  was  almost  defenceless.  Stimulated 
by  alarm  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  citizens  of  Boston  of  every 
class  turned  out  daily  with  implements  of  labor,  and  wprked  energetically 
in  the  construction  of  defences  for  the  town.  Informed  of  these  prep- 
arations, and  having  a  wholesome  fear  of  Fulton's  torpedoes,  with  which 
common  report  said  some  of  the  American  sea-port  harbors  were  strewn. 
Hardy  did  not  venture  within  the  roads,  and  Boston  was  saved. 
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New  York  was  equally  excited  bj  patriotiBm  and  alarm,  in  daily 
expectation  of  an  attack  by  a  British  land  and  naval  force  which  had 
been  operating  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  men  of  all  classes  and  occupations 
worked  daily  in  building  fortifications  at  Brooklyn  and  Harlem.  De 
Witt  Clinton  was  then  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  issned  a 
stirring  appeal  (Angnst  2d,  1814)  to  the  patriotism  and  the  interests  of 
the  citizens,  calling  upon  them  to  offer  their  personal  services  and 
pecuniary  means  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  the  unfinished  fortifications 
around  the  town.  The  response  to  this  appeal  was  prompt  and  gen- 
erous.'^ Members  of  various  churches  and  of  social  and  benevolent 
organizations  went  out  in  groups,  .as  such,  to  the  patriotic  task.  So  also 
did  different  craftsmen  under  their  respective  banners  : 

"  Plumbers,  founders,  dyers,  tinners,  tanners,  shavers. 
Sweeps,  clerks,  and  criers,  je^  ellers,  engravers, 
C^f^thlers,  drapers,  players,  cartmen,  luitters,  nailers, 
Gangers,  scalers,  weighers,  carpenters,  and  sailors." 

Within  four  days  after  Clinton's  address  three  thousand  persona  were 
at  work  on  the  fortifications  under  the  direction  of  a  Defence  Committee 
and  engineers  guided  by  lines  drawn  by  General  Joseph  G.  Swift.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  intense^  School-teachers  and  their  pupils 
went  together  to  the  patriotic  task,  and  little  boys,  too  small  to  handle  a 
spade  or  pickaxe,  carried  earth  on  shingles,  and  so  added  their  mites  in 
rearing  the  breastworks.  New  York  City  was  soon  well  defended  by 
fortifications  and  numerous  militia,  and  no  blockader  ventured  within 
the  harbor.  Samuel  Woodworth  concluded  a  stirring  poem  published 
at  that  time  with  the  following  lines,  addressed  to  the  British  :t 

"  Better  not  invade  ;  recollect  the  spirit 
Which  our  dads  displayed  and  their  sons  inherit 


*  Money  to  erect  fortifications  must  be  had  at  once.  The  Legislature  was  not  in  ses- 
sion. The  credit  of  the  National  Government  was  so  low  at  that,  the  most  critical  period 
of  the  war,  that  tlie  banks  would  not  loan  money  on  its  stock  or  its  Treasury  notes  with- 
out other  security.  It  was  understood,  however,  that  if  Treasury  notes  were  deposited, 
endorsed  by  Governor  Tompkins,  the  banks  would  advance  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Rufus  King  went  to  the  governor  and  said,  "  The  time  is  arrived  when  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  put  his  all  at  the  requisition  of  the  Government,"  and  that  he  him- 
self (though  a  leader  of  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Madison)  was  rea<!y  to  do  so.  The  governor 
said  he  should  bo  obliged  to  take  the  responsibility,  and  should  be  ruined.  "  Ruin  your- 
self if  it  becomes  necessary  to  save  your  country,"  said  the  patriotic  Mr.  King,  "  and  I 
pledge  you  my  honor  that  I  will  support  you  in  whatever  you  do."  The  governor  en- 
dorsed the  notes  and  the  banks  loaned  the  money. 

f  The  whole  poem,  in  eight  stanzas,  may  be  found  in  Lossing's  Pidarial  Fidd  Book 
of  the  War  of  1812,  page  970. 
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If  you  still  advance,  friendly  caution  slighting. 
You  may  get,  by  chance,  a  bellyful  of  fighting. 

Pick-axe,  shovel,  spade,  crowbar,  hoe  and  barrow  ; 

Better  not  invade ;  Yankees  have  the  marrow. " 

Philadelphia  exhibited  a  similar  spirit  on  a  like  occasion  at  that  time, 
and  the  amphibious  maranders  met  with  such  resistance  at  every  point 
that  the  terrible  order  of  Cochran  could  not  be  execnted.  Hardy  was 
kept  out  of  the  Thames  and  from  New  London  by  Commodore  Lewis 
with  some  gnn- boats  on  Long  Island  Soand,  and  he  was  discomfited  at 
Stonington  and  driven  away  by  a  few  det^'rmined  men. 

Early  in  Jannary,  1814,  the  National  Government  was  informed  that 
four  thousand  British  troops  destined,  for  the  United  States  had  landed 
at  Bermuda.  At  the  close  of  April  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
temporary  downfall  of  Napoleon,  as  we  have  observed,  which  would 
release  many  British  troops  from  service  on  the  Continent  and  allow 
them  to  come  to  America  ;  and  on  July  1st  official  intelligence  reached 
the  President  that  a  fieet  of  transports  with  a  large  land  force  bound  to 
some  port  in  the  United  States,  *'  probably  in  the  Potomac,"  was  about 
to  sail  from  Bermuda.. 

The  Government  gave  little  heed  to  these  warnings,  and  when,  at  tiie 
middle  of  August,  a  British  squadron  of  about  sitty  sail  appeared  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  with  six  thousand  land  troops  under  General  Ross,  one 
of  Wellington's  best  officers,  destined  for  the  capture  of  the  national 
capital,  there  was  no  force  to  oppose  the  invaders  excepting  a  small 
flotilla  of  armed  barges  and  a  schooner  under  Commodore  Joshua  Barney, 
and  a  few  scattered  militia.  The  British  fleet  drove  Barney's  flotilla 
into  the  Patnxent  River,  and  blockaded  it  tliere.  The  flotilla  went  far 
up  the  river  to  a  point  not  to  be  reached  by  the  British  ships. 

Meanwhile  the  invaders  in  armed  barges  pursued  the  flotilla,  when 
Barney  blew  it  up,  and  with  his  marines  joined  the  forces  which  General 
Winder,*  the  commander  of  the  district,  was  hastily  gathering.  Five 
thousand  of  the  British  force  landed  at  Benedict,  thirty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Patnxent.     Finding  the  American  flotilla  a  smoking  ruiuy 

*  William  H;  Winder  was  a  native  of  Somerset  County,  Md.,  and  was  bom  in  February, 
177S.  He  died  in  Baltimore  in  May,  1824.  He  was  a  successful  lawyer  in  Baltimore 
from  1796  until  1812,  when  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  infantry  in  July,  and  served  on 
the  Niagara  frontier.  In  the  spring  of  1818  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general ; 
made  prisoner  at  Stony  Creek,  Canada  ;  was  exchanged,  and  made  inspector-general  in 
Hay,  1814.  He  conmianded  the  Tenth  District,  and  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Wash- 
ington City  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  the  summer  of  1814.  After  the  war  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  served  with  credit  in  important  civil  stations.  He 
was  a  State  senator  of  Maryland  at  one  time. 
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they  pressed  forward  toward  Washington.  Winder,  who  had  onl j  about 
three  thousand  men,  most  of  them  undisciplined,  retreated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  capital,  and  that  night  (August  23d)  the  inraders,  who  had 
been  joined  bj  Cockbum  and  his  amphibious  marauders,  encamped 
within  ten  miles  of  Washington. 

Winder  left  some  troops  at  Bladensburg,  four  miles  from  the  capital, 
and*  with  others  watched  the  highways  leading  from  it,  uncertain  what 
point  might  be  iirst  attacked.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  while 
Winder  and  the  Cabinet  were  in  consultation,  word  came  to  the  general 
that  the  British  were  pressing  toward  Bladensburg.  He  hurried  to  that 
village  with  re-enforcements.  His  little  army  was  in  great  peril,  for  the 
invaders  were  overwhelming  in  number.  To  retreat  would  be  perilous. 
He  must  either  fight  or  surrender.  He  chose  to  fight,  and  at  a  little 
past  noon  a  sharp  battle  was  begun.  Many  of  the  militia  soon  fled. 
Barney  and  his  men  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  until  that  leader 
was  badly  wounded,  when  Winder,  seeing  no  ground  for  hope  of  a 
victory,  ordered  a  retreat.  The  invaders  had  lost  fully  five  hundred 
men  in  killed  and  wounded  during  a  struggle  of  four  hours.  Among 
their  lost  were  several  officers  of  distinction. 

The  President  (Madison)  and  some  of  his  Cabinet,  who  had  watched 
the  battle,  hastened  back  to  the  city  as  fast  as  fleet  horses  could  carry 
them,  conveying  the  first  news  of  impending  danger.  The  victors 
followed,  and  entered  the  city  at  evening  twilight.  Tliey  at  once  began 
to  plunder  and  destroy.  The  President's  house,  the  Capitol,  the 
Treasury  buildings,  the  arsenal  and  the  barracks  were  burned.  Of  the 
public  buildings  only  the  Patent  Ofilce  was  saved.  Some  private  houses 
were  sacked  and  some  were  burnt.  Meanwhile  the  commandant  of  the 
Navy-Yard  fired  the  public  property  there — buildings,  vessels,  and  stores 
— in  obedience  of  an  order  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Altogether  propertv  of  the  estimated  value  of  $2,000,000  was 
laid  waste. 

While  the  people  of  England  loudly  condemned  and  deplored  this 
barbarous  act,  the  British  Government  caused  the  Tower  guns  to  be  tired 
in  honor  of  Ross's  victory,  and  at  his  death,  a  few  weeks  later,  it  decreed 
him  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  was  well,  for  he  was  a 
brave  and  humane  soldier. 

The  British  now  menaced  Baltimore.  They  started  from  Washington 
on  the  night  of  the  25th,  and  after  resting  and  recniiting  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Patnxent,  they  appeared  in  force  on  Patapsco  Bay,  at  the  head  of 
which  Baltimore  stands,  then  a  city  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
people  of  that  city  had  wisely  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  invaders. 
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Fort  McHenry,  which  defended  the  harbor,  wan  garrisoned  by  a  thonaand 
men  under  Major  Amiistead  ;  redonbta  were  erected,  and  a  large 
number  of  troops  were  gathered  around  the  oity. 

On  the  morning  of  September  12th  General  Ross,  with  nine  thousand 
troops,  landed  at  North  Point,  twelve  miles  from  Baltimore.  The 
Americans  had  about  the  same  number  within  call.  Three  thousand  of 
these,  under  General  Strieker,  were  sent  out  to  watch  the  invaders. 
Confident  of  success,  Koss  and  Cockburn  were  riding  gajlj  at  the  head 
of  the  advancing  British  troops^  when  a  rifle-ball  from  a  company  of 
concealed  sharpshooters  mortally  wounded  the  British  commanding 
general.  The  troops  were  then  led  by  Colonel  Brooke.  They  pressed 
on  toward  Baltimore,  encountering  General  Strieker's  advanced  troops 
in  a  sharp  engagement  The  British  bivouacked  on  the  hattle-fleld  that 
m'ght. 

In  the  mean  time  a  heavy  British  naval  force  was  anchored  before  Fort 
McHenry  out  of  range  of  its  moderate-sized  guns,  and  prepared  to  bom- 
bard it  and  its  supporting  redoubts  the  next  morning. (September  13th), 
when  the  British  land  force  should  move  upon  Baltimore.  This  was 
done  at  the  appointed  time.  Armistead  gaJlantly  defended  the  fort 
through  all  the  bombardment,  and  kept  the  assaiUnts  at  bay.  The  contest 
continued  twenty-five  hours,  during  which  time  fully  twenty-five  hundred 
shells  were  thrown.*  The  land  forces  of  the  enemy  were  confronted  by 
determined  troops  under  Generals  Strieker  and  Winder.  Very  soon  the 
British  commanders  became  convinced  that  they  could  not  take  Balti- 
more, and  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  suddenly  ceased  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th.  The  British  troops  hastily  withdrew  to  their  ships 
in  darkness  and  rain  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  entire 
armament  went  down  the  bay,  greatly  crestfallen.  Sir  George  Prevost, 
who  had  returned  to  Montreal  from  Plattsburgh,  postponed  rejoicings 
there  because  of  the  capture  of  Washington  until  he  should  hear  of  the 

*  The  bombardment  of  Fort  McHemy  was  the  occasioii  which  inspired  Frands  S.  Key 
to  write  the  popular  song,  "  The  Star-spangled  Banner."  Dr.  Beans,  a  distinguished 
and  much-loved  physician  of  Maryland,  had  been  carried  by  the  British,  when  retreating 
from  Washington,  on  board  their  ship.  Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner,  of  Baltimore,  went  to 
the  fleet  with  a  flag,  to  procure  Dr.  Beans 's  release.  They  also  were  detained  on  board 
as  the  fleet  was  about  to  sail  for  Baltimore.  They  were  compelled  to  witness  the  bom- 
bardment from  one  of  tlie  British  ships.  Their  anxiety  was  very  great  when,  before  the 
dawn  of  the  14th,  the  fort  was  silent.  They  did  not  know  whether  it  had  surrendered  or 
not.  They  were  rejoiced  when,  "  at  the  dawn's  early  light, ' '  they  saw  that '  *  our  flag  was 
still  there,"  waving  over  the  fort.  It  was  while  pacing  the  deck  at  that  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  filled  with  doubt,  that  Key  composed  that  stirring  song.  The  prisoners 
were  sent  on  shore  when  the  fleet  departed. 
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seizare  of  Baltimore,  that  both  o vents  might  be  celebrated  at  the  same 
time.     He  was  denied  that  gratification. 

Let  us  tnm  for  a  moment  to  the  conaideration  of  operations  on  the 
ocean  daring  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

]n  May,  1814,  Captain  Johnston  Blakelj  crossed  the  sea  with  tlie  sloop- 
of-wai*  Waap^  of  eighteen  guns,  and  spread  terror  among  the  British 
shipping  in  the  English  Channel.  She  captured  one  sloop-of-war  and 
fought  others.  During  the  autumn  she  was  lost  somewhere  with  all  her 
company.     She  was  never  heard  of  afterward. 

Captain  Warrington  had  sailed  on  a  cruise  from  New  York  in  the 
sloop-of-war  Peacock,  and  in  April  captured  the  British  sloop-of-war 
JEpervieTy  a  valuable  prize  having  $118,000  in  specie  on  board  of  her. 
In  a  later  cruise  to  the  shoi*es  of  Portugal  the  Peacock  captured  fourteen 
vessels,  and  returned  to  New  York  in  October. 

The  frigate  Constitution,  was  thoroughly  repaired  after  Bainbridge 
relinquished  the  command  of  her,  and  she  went  to  sea  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Charles  Stewart  *  late  in  1813.  She  sailed  to  the  coast 
of  Surinam,  South  America,  captured  the  sloop-of-war  Pictou^  and, 
returning  to  the  New  England  coast,  was  chased  into  the  harbor  of 
Marblehcad  by  two  powerful  British  frigates.  She  did  not  go  to  sea 
again  until  near  the  close  of  December,  1814,  when  she  started  on  a 
cruise,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  late  in  February,  1815,  she  fought  at 
the  same  time  and  captured  two  British  vessels  (the  frigate  Cyane  and 
sloop-of-war  Levant)  oif  the  coast  of  Portugal.  Peace  had  then  been 
declared. 

This  exploit  gained  for  Stewart  great  )*enown.  Congress  gave  him 
thanks  and  a  gold  medal,  and  the  city  of  New  York  awarded  him  the 
honor  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box.     After  that  the  Const i- 


*  Charles  Stewart  was  Iwni  iu  PI*  idelpliia  in  July,  1778  ;  died  at  Bordeutown,  N.  J., 
In  November,  1869,  in  tlic  ninety-second  year  of  liis  «"je.  He  was  the  youngest  of  eight 
children,  and  lout  his  father  when  he  was  two  years  old.  He  went  to  sea  as  a  cabin  boy, 
and  became  captain  of  an  East  Indiaman  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1798 
he  was  (K)mmissi()ned  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  was  in  command  of  the  schooner 
Ktjwnmritf,  in  1800,  in  a  fight  with  the  French  schooner  T/te  Tiro  Frirndf,  which  he  cap- 
tured. H(^  s<K)n  mad(^  other  c()n<juests.  He  .servwl  gallantly  against  the  Barbjiry  i>ower8, 
and  in  May,  1804,  iKfunie  a  master  commandant,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  frigate 
KHftcj-.  He  Ix'cjime  captain  in  1806.  In  1812  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  ConHtdla- 
titni.  His  (rhief  exploit  was  the  capture  of  two  vessels  at  the  same  time  with  the  Cotmti- 
iiitiou.  After  the  War  of  1812-15  he  was  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  stpiadron, 
and  was  almost  continually  in  the  naval  service  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  in 
1861.  In  1857  he  was  placed  on  the  retirwl  list,  but  in  1859  he  was  replaced  on  the  active 
list  (then  eighty-one  years  of  age)  by  special  legislation.  In  1862  he  was  promoted  to 
rear-admiral  on  the  retired  list. 
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tuition,  was  called  Old  Irontides,  and  Stewart  bore  the  eame  title  until 
his  death  in  1869,  when  lie  was  in  the  ninety-aecond  jbu-  of  his  a^,  and 
held  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.     The  Conttitation  atill  (1887)  anrrivee. 

In  the  Bumnier  of  1814  Commodore  Decatur,  whose  Teasels  had  been 
blockaded  at  New  London  a  long  time,  n'as  placed  in  command  of  the 
frigate  Preaideni  and  three  other  vessels — Peacock,  Captain  Warring- 
ton ;  Hornet,  Captain  Biddle,  and  a  store-ship — destined  for  a  raid  on 
the  British  shipping  in  the  East  Indies.  The  President  left  the  harhor 
of  New  Tork  at  the  middle  of  Jannary,  1815,  eluded  the  blockades  at 
Sandy  Hook,  and  put  to  sea.  She  was  cha^ed  by  four  British  ships-of- 
war.     Heavily  laden  for  a  long  cruise,  the  Pregident  conld  not  sail  fast, 


and  after  a  protracted  chaae  and  ronning  fight  she  was  compelled  to 
surrender. 

Late  in  January  the  commanders  of  the  other  vessels  of  Decatur's 
squadron,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the  Prendent,  pnt  to  aea  and  sailed  for 
an  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  at  one  of  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  the  Hornet  met  the  British  sloop  Ptnguin. 
They  had  a  desperate  fight,  and  the  Hornet  gained  the  victory  in  twenty 
minutes.  This  brilliant  exploit  won  for  Biddle  honors  and  rewards. 
Captain  Warrington  pi'oceeded  to  the  East  Indies,  and  in  June,  1816, 
the  Peacock  captured  the  Nautilus  in  the  Straits  of  Snnda.  Informed 
the  next-  day  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  some  months 
before,  Warrington  gave  np  the  prize.  On  his  return  home  he  also 
received  honors.  The  war  was  over,  and  every  American  cruiser, 
public  and  private,  had  returned  to  port. 

The  achievements  of  American  privat<^Ts  upon  the  ocean  during  the 
war  were  wonderful.     The  romantic  story  of  their  exploits  has  filled  a 
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Urgo  Tolnme  (Co^Mhall's  Hitt&ry  ^American  PrivaUert),  aud  jet 
the  half  lias  not  been  told.     These  exploits  were  bat  a  repetition  of  the 
doiogB  in  the  regular  service.     After  the  first  six  months  of  the  war  the 
bulk  of  the  naval  conflicts  npon  the  sea  on  the  part  of  the  Americans 
WM  carried  on  \>y  private  armed  Teasels,   which  "  took,  bnrned,  and 
destrojod  "  titetMn  hundr^  British  merchantmen,  of  all  classes,  in  the 
space  of  three  years.     The  moet 
famoos    of    these    privateers  for 
speed  and  effldenc;  were  the  Bal- 
timore clippers. 

A  large  narober  of  privateere 
were  sent  out  from  the  port  of 
Kow  Tork,  and  many  nierchante 
reaped  more  bountifol  pecuniar/ 
harvests  by  this  means  than  the; 
could  have  done  h;  the  slower 
processes  of  commerce.  The  most 
noted  of  these  New  York  priva- 
teers was  the  Omttral  Armstrong, 
Captain  Samuel  C.  Reid.»  In 
September,  1814,  while  she  wae 
lying  in  the  harbor  of  Fayal,  at 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  AEOrce, 
cAFTAin  UMUKL  c.  MOD.  (,f  ^^  Bsme  name,  belonging  to 

Portugal,  she  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  a  part  of  a  large  British  squadron.  Tlte  attacking  vessels 
carried  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  gnna  in  the  aggregate,  whil^  the 
Oenaral  ArmHrony  carried  only  seven,  Tliere  were  three  attacks  between 
the  evening  and  the  morning  twilight.  A  terrific  conflict  lasting  forty 
minutes  oconrred  at  midni^'ht.  At  each  attack  the  plucky  Anrulrmiff 
repulsed  her  assailants,  who  lost  in  the  strnggle  of  ten  bonrs  over  three 
hundred  men,  while  the  Americans  lost  only  two  killed  and  seven  wonnded. 

■  Bamud  Choter  Rcid  vas  bom  at  Norwlcb,  Coqd.,  Iq  Augiut,  1188  ;  dinl  in  Nc<r 
York  In  Janiury,  1B8I.  llu  went  to  sea  when  onljr  elsT«n  yttnotage.  He  wu  in 
■cttog  midaliipmui  unilur  C'oriiiiiuiloro  Truiton  ;  Ikoudg  enainoied  with  the  iutsI  rrr- 
vlce.  and  begaa  tbe  advcnluroua  biulaeai  of  it  prlTateemnui  M  the  begtnnlng  ot  tbe  War 
of  lS12-ia.  Alter  the  war  he  wu  ippobted  ulllng-inaitar  in  the  dbt7,  and  held  that 
position  until  his  death.  He  was  for  a  time  waiden  of  the  Fort  of  Hew  York,  and  the 
iorentor  of  the  semaphore  or  telegraph  used  at  the  Narrows  before  the  electro-magnetic 
telegraph  was  perfected.  Captain  Reld  baa  the  honor  of  being  the  designer  of  the  present 
form  ot  our  national  flag— that  ii,  retaining  onlj  thirteen  alrlpci,  and  adding  a  star  for 
each  ntate  admitted  to  the  Union, 
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War  at  tbo  Kortli  was  now  ended,  but  there  was  trouble  in  the  South- 
west late  in  1814.  We  have  considered  Jackson^s  campaign  against  the 
Creek  Indians.  The  British,  favored  bj  tlie  Spanish  governor  of 
Florida,  liad  given  the  Creeks  hope,  and  induced  them  to  join  the  forces 
from  Great  Britain  against  the  Americans.  A  British  squadron,  by 
permission  of  the  Spanish  authorities^  took  possession  of  Pensacola,  and 
there  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the  fort  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile 
Bay.  Britisii  land  troops  and  Creek  Indians  attacked  it  at  the  middle 
of  September.     Thej  were  repulsed. 

General  Jackson,  then  at  Mobile,  holding  the  Spanish  governor 
responsible  for  the  attack  on  the  fort,  marched  from  that  town  with  two 
thousand  Tennessee  militia,  seized  Pensacola,  drove  the  British  from  the 
harbor,  and  compelled  the  Spanish  governor  to  beg  for  mercy  and  to 
surrender  the  town  and  the  military  works  unconditionally.  On  return- 
ing at  once  to  Mobile,  the  victorious  general  found  messengers  with 
urgent  calls  for  him  to  hasten  to  New  Orleans  to  assist  in  defending  that 
city  and  Louisiana  from  a  threatened  formidable  invasion.  The  British 
cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  had  been  re* enforced  by  thousands  of 
troops  from  Great  Britain. 

Jackson  instantly  obeyed  the  call.  He  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on 
December  2d  (1814)^  and  found  the  people  in  a  state  of  fearful  alarm 
and  confusion.  He  assumed  heavy  responsibilities.  He  declared 
martial  law,  and  by  vigorous  measures  under  that  rule  he  soon  placed 
the  city  in  an  attitude  of  comparative  security.  When  an  efficient  officer 
fresh  from  the  Spanish  peninsula,  General  Pakenham,  with  about  twelve 
thousand  troops,  most  of  them.  Wellington's  veterans,  entered  Lake 
Borgne,  Jackson  felt  confident  of  success  even  against  such  fearful  odds. 

After  a  naval  struggle  on  Lake  Borgne,  in  which  a  flotilla  of  American 
gun-boats  was  destroyed,  twenty-four  hundred  British  troops  under  the 
Irish  General  Keane  pushed  on  to  the  Mississippi  Biver,  nine  miles 
below  New  Orleans,  with  the  expectation  of  taking  that  city  by  surprise. 
Keane  was  betrayed  by  an  escaped  prisoner,  and  in  the  gloom  on  the 
night  of  December  23d  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Americans  led 
by  General  Jackson  in  person.  In  this  affray  the  Americans  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  about  two  hundred  men  ;  the  British  lost  about  four 
hundred.  The  Americans  were  assisted  by  an  armed  vessel  on  the  river, 
which  produced  a  panic. 

New  Orleans  was  saved  from  surprise  ;  now  it  had  to  be  saved  from 
open  invasion.  General  Pakenham  took  the  chief  command  of  the 
troops,  and  pushed  on  toward  New  Orleans.  Across  his  path  from  the 
Mississippi  to  a  deep  cypress  swamp  Jackson  cast  up  a  line  of  breastworks 
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with  great  celerity.  When  the  invader  approached  to  the  plain  of 
Chalihette  (Jannary  8th,  1815)  with  his  whole  land  force,  and  stood  in 
battle  array  before  the  improvised  fortifications,  liope  for  the  Aunericans 
seemed  very  dim. 

Behind  those  breastworks  tl^re  was  an  ominons  silence  sfs  the  British 
veterans  approached  to  the  attack.  When  they  had  reached  within 
cannon-shot  range  of  Jackson's  batteries  the  latter  opened  npon  them 
with  terrible  effect,  cutting  fearful  lanes  through  the  ranks  of  the  British. 
Yet  the  latter,  pressed  forward  until  they  were  within  range  of  the 
American  rifles,,  when  a  host  suddenly  arose  and  with  a  deadly  tempest 
of  bullets  sw^pt  the  B/itish  line.  Whole  platoons  were  mown  down  like 
grass  before  a*  scythe.  Officer  after  officer  was  slain.  Pakenham  fell, 
bleeding  and  dying,. into  the  arms  of  McDougall,  his  favorite  aide.  Very 
soon  the  assailants  bvoke  and  fled,  their  Retreat  covered  by  General 
Lambert  at  the  head  of  reserves.  The  slaughter  and  maiming  had  been 
dreadjful.  The  vanquished  left  seven  ImndredAof  their  dead  and  four- 
teen hu&dred  of  their  wounded  on  the  field,  and  five  hundred  were  made 
prisoners.  The  Americans  lost  only  eight  killed  and  thirteen  wounded. 
They  l>ad  been  protected  by*  breast  works,  while  the  invaders  were 
cxpose'd  on  an  open  plain. 

The  vanquished  Britons,  led  by  General  Lambert,  stole  away  under 
cover  of  darkness  on  the  night  after  the  battle,  and  escaped  to  tlieir 
ships.  General  Jackson  and  his  men  entered  New  Orleans  as  victors. 
There  special  honors  were  bestowed  upon  the  conqueror  as  a  deliverer. 
He  had  saved  the  city  and  the  State.  Thirteen  years  afterward  the 
people  of  the  United  States  chose  him  to  be  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
republic. 

Before  this  conflict  on  the  plain  of  Chalmetto  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  had  been  secured  by  a  treaty  negotiated 
and  signed  at  Ghent,  in  Belgium.  Commissioners  of  the  two  govern- 
ments,* chosen  for  the  purpose,  met  in  August,  1814,  and  concluded 
their  labors  on  December  24th  following.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  British  Government  on  the  28th,  and  by  that  of  the  United  States 
on  February  ITth,  1815.  As  the  news  of  peace  went  slowly  over  the 
land  intense  joy  and  satisfaction  were  everywhere  felt. 

Nowhere  was  the  intelligence  more  welcome  than  in  the  commercial 
ci^y  of  New  York.  The  news  was  brought  to  that  port  on  the  evening 
of  February  11th  by  the  sloop-of-war  Favorite^  forty-two  days  from 

*  The  United  States  Commissic  aers  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  A.  Bayard, 
Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  and  Albert  Qallatin.  The  British  Commissioners  were 
Lord  Gambler,  Henry  Goulboum,  and  William  Adams. 
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Portsmouth.  Now  it  might  come  in  forty-two  eeconds !  The  streets 
were  speedily  thronged  with  an  excited  multitude.  Placards  were 
printed  by  the  MeroaTitnie  Advertiser^  announcing  the  happy  event,  and 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  They  were  caught  up  and  read  with  the 
greatest  avidity  by  the  people.  The  air  was  soon  resonant  with  huzzas. 
Cannons  thundered,  bells  were  rung,  and  bonfires  blazed.  In  cities  and 
large  villages  all  over  the  land  the  abounding  joy  was  manifested  by 
banquets,  orations,  and  illuminations.  There  were  rejoicings  in  Great 
Britain  ;  and  there  were  rejoicings  in  Canada  because  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  people  from  the  fear  of  invasion. 

This  sudden  outbreak  of  joy  was  soon  tempered  by  the  unpleasant 
reflection  that  much  advantage  expected  to  be  gained  by  the  war  and 
the  treaty  had  not  been  acquired.  ladeed,  the  subjects  of  impressments, 
the  right  of  search,  the  orders  in  council  and  paper  blockades,  had  all 
been  passed  over  without  specific  notice  in  the  treaty.  These  omissions 
were  made  powerful  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  the  war. 
The  New  York  Evening  Poety  anticipating  this  failure,  printed  in  the 
^'  New  Year's  Address"  of  its  carriers,  several  weeks  before  the  arrival 
of  the  treaty,  the  following  stanza  : 

"  Your  oommeroe  U  wantonly  lost, 

Your  treasures  are  wasted  and  gone  ; 
You've  fought  to  no  end,  but  with  millions  of  cost ; 
And  for  rivers  of  blood,  you've  nothing  to  boast, 

But  credit  and  nation  undone." 

But  the  war  did  secure  the  positive  and  permanent  independence  of 
the  United  States,  and  gave  our  republic  a  position  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  haughty  spirit  manifested  by  the  British  Government  during  the 
negotiations  at  Ghent  in  demanding  terms  which  wera  hamiliating  to 
the  Americans  had  excited  anew  the  war  spirit  here,  and  the  Govern- 
ment determined  to  prosecute  the  struggle  with  more  vigor  than  ever. 
Conscription  was  resorted  to  in  the  early  fall  of  1813.  This  measure, 
which  offended  State  pride,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  in  New  England, 
where  the  Peace  Faction  was  yet  quite  powerful.  The  people  of  that 
section  had  been  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the  National  Government, 
while  the  latter  adopted  some  injudicious  measures  calculated  to  promote 
such  a  feeling.  Suspicions  and  discontents  culminated  in  a  conference 
of  sympathizing  New  England  States  to  consult  upon  public  matters  and 
to  consider  a  radical  reform  in  the  National  Constitution.  A  convention 
composed  of  twenty-six  delegates  assembled  at  Hartford,  Oonn.,  on 
December  15th,  1814,  and  held  their  sessions  in  secret. 
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The  sittings  of  the  Hartford  Convention  continued  aboat  three  weeks. 
At  the  time  of  its  adjournment  it  was  believed  a  neoessitj  might  require 
the  members  to  assemble  again,  and  the  seal  of  secrecy  was  not  removed 
from  their  proceedings.  This  gave  rise  to  wild  rumors,  conjectures,  and 
suspicions.  The  convention  had  been  suspected  of  treasonable  tiesigns, 
and  had  been  closely  watched  ;  now  the  members  were  regarded  as  dis- 
loyal to  the  Government,  and  dared  not  avow  it.  When,  in  after  years, 
the  pcpceedings  were  made  public,  it  was  perceived  that  the  H(^ord 
Convention  was  composed  of  as  loyal  and  patriotic  men  as  nay  in  the 
land.  Their  political  opponents,  however,  made  the  most  of  the  public 
prejudice  which  had  been'  created,  and  for  more  than  a  score  of  years 
afterward  the  partisan  cry,  ^^a  Hartford  Convention  Federalist !"  cast 
in  some  degree  a  sort  of  undefined  odium  on  the  man  to  whom  the 
epithet  was  applied. 
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Ddriko  the  war  we  have  jast  been  connderinp^,  and  which  made  the 
northern  and  western  f rontiera  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  theatre  of 
ahnoet  continuallj  stirriDg  military  events,  the  civil  affairs  of  the  com- 
monwealth were  oondncted  in  an  admirable  manner  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  Daniel  D.  Tompkinsy  who  was  Qm  ernor  of  the  State  from  1807 
until  1817.  He  was  energetic,  judicious,  courageous,  and  patriotic.  In 
politics  he  was  of  the  **  Jefferson  School."  He  had  served  his  country 
in  the  State  Constitutional  Convention ;  in  the  Stata  Legislature ;  in 
Congress ;  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University.  He  was  commander  of  the  Third  Military 
District  during  the  war,  and  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
national  arms  by  his  energy  in  calling  out  and  equipping  troops  fur  the 
service.  Qovemor  Tompkins  was  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
during  the  eight  years  of  Mooroe's  administration,  and  early  in  the  last 
year  of  his  governorship  he  won  immortal  honor  by  recommending  to 
the  Legislature  in  a  special  message  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
State  of  New  Tork  after  July  4th,  1827. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  De  Witt  Clinton  was 
undoubtedly  the  foremdst  public  man  of  the  State  in  point  of  mental 
force,  wisdom,  sagacity,  energy,  and  statesmanship ;  and  he  was  more 
active  and  effective  in  the  promotion  of  measures  for  the  general  benefit 
of  society  than  any  other  citizen  of  his  time.  We  have  noticed  his  career 
up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  1812-16.  He  was  appointed 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1808^  and  held  that  important  position 
continuously  until  1816  (excepting  two  years  when  he  was  lieutenant- 
governor)  with'  great  aoceptaiice  to  the  people.  He  divided  the  nation 
with  Mr.  Madison  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  did  not  win  the 
prize.  In  1817  he  was  chosen  Oovemor  of  the  State  almost  without  a 
contest,  and  was  re-elected  in  1820,  and  again  in  1824.  His  was  the 
chief  moral  and  intellectual  force  which  carried  forward  from  oonception 
to  completion  th6  great  Erie  Canal. 

It  WM  in  the  year  1812  that  Martin  Van  Buren,*  who  so  long  held  a 

*  Kartiii  Van  Burdi,  the  eighth  Pmideiit  of  the  United  Btatee,  waa  bora  in  Kiqder- 
hook,  N.T.,  December  Sth,  1788;  dtodthei^  July  84th,  186S.  He  wu  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1808.  Fond  of  poUtici,  he  took  an  aotlTe  part  in  eleotioni  wUle  yA  a  youth.  At 
the  age*  of  twenty-four  he  wai  appointed  Surrogate  of  Oolumbia  County,  and  In  1818  was 
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couspicnone  podtioa  in  the  politics  of  the  State  and  nation,  made  his 
fint  appearance  in  a  legiatative  capacity  an  a  isenHtor  from  the  Middle 
District  of  New  York.  His  mental  abilities,  tact,  and  capacity  for 
adroit  management  of  men  speedily  gave  liitn  tlic  ]>08ition  of  leader  of 
the  Democratic  memberB  of  the  L^elatnre.  He  was  a  zealous  "  Olin- 
tonian"  then,  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  war. 

It-  was  at  this  period  that  the  Legislature  took  a  step  wliich  was 
of  vast  benefit  to  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar cdncation.  At  the  middle  of 
Janaary,  1812,  they  appointed  Gide- 
on Ilawley,  an  energetic,  hard-work- 
ing, benevolent -minded  and  modest 
yonng  lawyer  of  Albany,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools,  under 
the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  at  the 
previous  session.  He  perfected  a 
system  for  the  management  of  the 
school  fund  and  for  its  eqnitable  die- 
tribntion  into  every  school  district  in 
the  State,  whicli  he  liad  organized 
in  every  neighborliood.  He  devised 
a  plan  of  operations  by  which  this 
vABTiN  \AN  BVBEs.  yggj  machinery  might  be  moved  and 

managed  by  a  single  individual.  For 
these  important  services,  with  others,  the  State  paid  Mr,  Hawley  $300  a 
year  1  Posterity  has  rewarded  tliis  tine  scholar  and  public  benefactor  with 
full  appreciation  and  unstinted  praise  when  contemplating  the  result  of 
his  benevolent  labors.  Mr.  Hawley  died  in  1S70  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  years,  having  served  as  a  Regent  of  the  University  twenty-seven 
years,  and  a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institation  twenty-four  years.* 

Benl  lo  the  Slate  St'Dalc.  From  1915  to  1818  be  wgs  Allorney- General  of  llie  Stale.  In 
IBIS  he  began  s  rvorguDization  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  became  Ihc  leader  oC  Ihe 
politicians  kaonn  as  Ibo  "  Albany  Itegcacy."  la  1831  he  became  B  mcDiber  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  again  in  1887  :  was  chosen  Oovernnr  of  New  York  in  1838  ; 
entered  President  Jnckson's  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1829,  and  was  hcm  Minister 
to  England  in  1881.  The  Senale  refused  lo  ratify  his  nppoinlmeut,  and  he  was  clioseu 
Vice-President  of  the  Unitixl  StMea.  Uc  was  elected  President  in  1836.  Ilia  ailoiinis- 
tration  wsa  miirki.'d  by  gnuit  commercial  troubles.  In  1848  hu  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  of  Iho  "Free  Soil"  Party  for  Pnaidi-nt,  He  risited  Europe  in  1853-55. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Mr.  Van  Buron  took  decided  grounds  against  the  cucniiej 
of  the  Republic. 
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In  the  seesion  of  the  Legislatare  early  in  1813  sharp  coUisionB  began 
to  occur  between  the  two  houses  on  dl  questions  which  related  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  militia  which  had  been  called  out  the  pre- 
vious autumn  by  the  governor  had  returned  dissatisfied  with  the  service. 
The  Federal  politicians  took  advantage  o£  this  dissatisfaction,  and  pro- 
moted it  so  as  to  increase  their  own  power  and  influence. 

The  National  Government  Iiad  already  become  embarrassed  by  lack  of 
money  to  carry  on  the  war ;  and  this,  too,  was  used  as  a  weapon  of 
attack  by  the  Federalists.  A  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the  State 
Senate  to  loan  to  the  National  Goverhmc**;  $500,000  was  defeated  by 
the  Federalists  in  the  Assembly.  During  the  same  year  Solomon  South- 
wick,*  the  able  editor  of  the  Alhany  Register^  the  organ  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  showed  lukewarmness  in  support  of  the  war,  and  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  party  leaders.  They  made  the  ArgvSy  just  established 
by  Jesse  Buel,f  their  organ. 

The  next  session,  of  the  Legislature  (1814)  was  marked  by  liberal 
appropriations  of  money  to  be  raised  by  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  Union, 
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Saratoga.  In  1818  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Albany,  and  the  next  year  became 
secretary  to  the  Regents  of  the  University.  He  was  a  regent  of  the  University  from  1814 
to  1841,  and  of  tlic  Smitlisonian  Institution  from  1846  until  his  death.  Mr.  Hawlcy  wrote 
and  printed  for  private  distribution  Stmyt  an  Truth  and  Knowledge, 

*  Solomon  Southwick  was  for  some  years  a  brilliant  journalist  in  Albany.  He  was  a 
son  of  Solomon  Southwick,  a  journalist  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  this  son  was  born  in 
1774.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  baker,  but  became  a  practical  printer  in  Albany.  About 
the  year  1800  he  was  the  assistant  editor  of  the  Albany  Register,  which  Anally  became 
the  accredited  organ  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Southwick  became  sole  editor  in  1807, 
and  conducted  it  with  great  ability.  He  was  personally  popular,  with  a  handsome  face 
and  pleasing  deportment.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  his  friends. 
In  1809  he  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Albany,  and  in  1811  was  a  bank  president  there.  He 
was  printer  to  the  State  ;  also  a  regent  of  the  University.  He  quarrelled  with  his  party 
leaders,  when  the  Register  was  abandoned  by  thjem,  and  in  1818  it  died.  He  had  been 
superseded  as  State  printer,  and  he  lost  the  office  of  postmaster  at  Albany  in  1822.  Vari- 
ous speculations  of  his  were  unsuccessful.  In  1821  he  established  The  Ploughboy,  and 
then  the  National  Democrat.  Both  were  short-lived.  He  became  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  in  1822,  when  ho  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  He  was 
again  a  candidate  for  the  same  office  in  1828,  representing  the  Anti^Masonic  Party,  and  at 
the  same  time  became  the  editor  of  the  National  Observer,  an  Anti-Masonic  journal;  Mr. 
Southwick  died  in  1889. 

f  Jesse  Buel  was  born  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  in  1778,  and  died  in  Danbuiy,  1889.  He 
was  educated  a  printer.  He  published  the  Ulster  Republiean,  and  in  1818  went  to  Albany, 
where  he  established  the  Argus,  which,  on  the  party  defection  of  Solomon  Southwick,  be- 
came the  organ  of  the  Democratic  Party.  He  was  soon  chosen  State  printer.  He  left  the 
Argtu  in  1821,  having  acquired  a  competency.  Buel  was  Whig  candidate  for  governor 
in  1886.  Two  years  before,  he  established  The  Oultitator,  a  periodical  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, which  for  years  exerted  a  wide  and  salutary  influence  among  farmers.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  Mr.  Buel  was  a  regent  of  the  University. 
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Colombia,  and  Hamilton  colleges  ;  ui  African  ctinrcli ;  tlie  Xew  York 

Historical  Society,  and  rarioiu  medical  colleges.     At  the  same  session 

Jaroes  Kent  waa  appoiated  Chaneellor  of  the  State  of  Kew  York,  and 

Smith  Thompeon  Chtef>JaMioe  of  its  Supreme  Court     They  wore  both 

natives  of  Dacheas  Connty. 

Tlie  Lf^slatnre  pnt  forth  the  most  vigonms  exertionB  to  plaoe  and 

maintain  the  State  in  an  attitnde  of 

•ecnre   defence   against    invasion, 

and  to  aid  the  general  Government 

against  the  enemy.    They  inoreaaed 

the  pay  of  the  militia,  and  passed 

an  act  to  encourage  privateering  by 

aathoridng   asMdationa    for   that 

purpose.     Thia  waa  done  in  spite 

of    a  rery  learned    protest   from 

Chancellor  Kent"  and  others.   The 

chancellor   waa   answered,  and   a 

controversy  in  the  newspapers  oo- 

cnrred,    in    which    Judge    Kent, 

Colonel  Samnel  Yoang,  and  Martin 

Van  Baren  participated.     A  law 

JAKES  KSRT.  was   passod   for   enlisting  twelve 

thoosand  men  for  two  years  ;  and 

anotlier  was  adopted  for  raising  a  corps  of  "sea  fencibles,"  a  sort  of 

minute-men  ;  and  still  anotlier  for  raising  a  regiment  of  colored  men, 

among  whom  slaves  might  be  enlisted  by  consent  of  their  masters,  and 

who  were  to  be  manumitted  when  honorably  discharged. 

Intelligence  of  the  prompt  passage  of  these  several  laws  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  N'ew  York  at  the  i>1iort  session  in  the  fall  of  1814  was  received 
by  President  Madison  with  great  joy  and  satisfaction,  for  the  event 

*  JamM  EoQt.  an  eminent  Juriit,  irai  bom  at  PhllllpMown,  Putnam  (then  Dacbas) 
Conntj.  N.  Y.,  [a  July,  1768 1  died  In  New  York  City  In  December.  IMT.  Be  Mudied 
kw  with  Egbert  BuMOn,  and  began  in  pnctico  at  Pousbkeepds  In  ITST.  From  17W  to 
1198  he  wu  a  member  of  the  Hew  Tork  Anembly.  In  the  latter  year  be  became  pro- 
femor  of  law  in  (^lumbla  College  ;  Id  17H  be  wu  made  Maalcr  in  Chancery  ;  Recorder 
of  New  "iljrk  City  in  17B7 .-  Judge  at  tho  Supmne  Court  of  New  York  in  17BB ;  CWrf 
JuMlce  In  IBM.  and  vm  ChancFllor  of  the  Bulc  from  1814  to  18E8.  He  look  an  actlva 
part  In  tlio  State  Conitltutlnnnl  (Tonvbnttan  in  1811,  nnd  lOOli  afterword  again  becann 
law  protcnor  In  Columbia  Cnlleite.  The  lectuwe  he  dcllTprrd  lliere  form  tbo  bsubi  of 
bla  famous  CbnmntaTia  «n  (A«  UniUd  Slitin  Onutituliim,  publlihed  in  four  volume*. 
Judgo  Kent  wai  one  of  tho  tIearcM  legal  wrilect  at  lih  lime.  In  1688  be  wu  choicii 
Prmlrtent  of  lUo  New  York  Illniorlcal  Sodoty.    In  hie  Inter  yeaw  he  rovtacd  bia  Om- 
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added  much    strength    to    the    then    exceedingly  weak  Government. 
Oppressed  by  painful  apprehensions,  tlie  President  gratefully  tendered 
to  Governor  Tompkins  the  important  position  in  his  Cabinet  of  Secretary 
of  War,  which  General  John  Armstrong,  of  New  York,  had  lately, 
resigned.     The  governor  declined. 

The  Federalists  gained  political  ascendancy  in  New  York  in  1815,  and 
the  Council  of  Appointment,  influenced  by  the  many  political  enemies 
of  De  Witt  Clinton,  proceeded  to  deprive  him  of  the  lucrative  office  of 
Mayor  of  New  York.  This  left  him  in  straitened  pecuniary  circum- 
stances with  a  large  family,  but  he  maintained  liis  dignity  of  deportment 
and  his  cheerfulness  of  spirits.  He  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
increased  his  efforts  to  induce  the  State  to  construct  the  great  Erie  Canal. 
He  was  successful,  as  we  have  observed. 

Governor  Tompkins  was  now  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
State,  and  was  an  aspirant  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Madison  began  to-  give  tokens  that 
he  expected  Mr.  Monroe  to  be  his  successor.  Already  tho  President  of 
the  republic  had  been  taken  from  Virginia  twenty-four  out  of  twenty- 
eight  years  of  the.  existence  of  the  National  Government.  This  continu- 
ation of  the  ^^  Virginia  dynasty,"  as  it  was  called,  had  become  distaste* 
ful,  especially  to  New  Yorkers.  At  the  same  time  the  Virginians  were 
evidently  jealous  of  New  York  because  of  .her  rapid  growth  in  popula- 
tion, commerce,  wealth,  and  political  influence. 

When  the  congressional  caucus  assembled  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  it  was  found  that  nearly  the  whole  delegation  from  New 
York  were  for  Governor  Tompkins.  The  majority  of  other  Democratic 
members  were  from  the  South,  and  were  opposed  to  him  ;  while  the 
New  England  delegates  were  all  Federalists.  Monroe  was  nominated 
and  elected  in  1816,  and  Tompkins  was  chosen  Vice-President. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  in  tlie  legislative  halls  and  among  the  people 
all  over  the  State  when  the  Qews  of  peace  and  of  the  victory  at  New 
Orleans  was  spread  over  the  commbnwealth.  Then  the  thoughts  of  all 
were  directed  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  the  readjustment  of  business  rela- 
tions, and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  especially  to 
the  importance  of  a  speedy  oonstmotion  of  the  projected  great  canal. 
The  friends  of  that  project  moved  with  vigor.  A  most  important  meet- 
ing held  in  New  York  City  in  the  autumn  adopted  strong  resolutions  in 
its  favor,  and  a  powerful  memorial  to  the  Legislature  was  drawn  up  by 
De  Witt  Clinton,  and  widely  circulated  and  signed,  commending  the 
project. 

This  movement  in  New  York  City  was  followed  by  a  large  gathering 
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at  Canandaigua,  Ontario  County,  of  leading  gentlemen  in  Western  New 
York.  At  that  meeting  Mjron  Holley,  one  of  the  canal  commissioners 
and  one  of  the  brightest  and  wisest  men  in  the  State,  was  the  chief 
actor. ''^  Governor  Tompkins,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  in  1816,  expatiated  upon  the  vast  importance 
of  such  a  work  not  only  to  the  State  of  New  York,  but  to  the  nation  ; 
and  at  a  large  meeting  of  citizens  at  Albany  earnest  resolutions  in  favor 
of  the  project  were  adopted. 

Notwithstanding  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  nearly 
exhausted  by  the  efforts  to  sustain  the  National  Government  in  its  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  all  aid  from  that  Government  in  carrying  out  the 
project  had  been  withheld  ;  notwithstanding  the  resources  of  private 
enterprise  had  been  crippled  by  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
crisis  and  the  prevalence  of  an  impression  that  tlie  scheme  was  altogether 
visionary,  the  leaders  of  sober  thought  and  opinion  in  the  State  were 
strong  enough  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  authorize  the  prosecution  of 
all  necessary  surveys  for  the  great  work  ;  to  appropriate  $20,000  for  the 
purpose,  and  to  appoint  a  new  Board  of  Canal  Commissionera.f 

The  most  powerful  advocates  of  the  measure  at  that  time  were  De 
Witt  Clinton,  JMartin  Van  Buren,  and  Samuel  Young.  It  was  observed 
that  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  canal  project  were 
political  enemies  of  Mr.  Clinton  ;  and  so  strong  was  this  partisan  enmity 
that  it  formed  the  chief  constituent  of  their  motives  in  opposing  the 
scheme. 

At  tliG  opening  of  the  session  of  1817  Governor  Tompkins,  as  we  have 

*  The  meeting  in  New  York  City  was  assembled  through  tlie  instrumentality  of 
ThomiLS  £<l(ly,  Judge  Jonas  Piatt,  De  Witt  Clinton,  John  Pintard,  and  a  few  otiiers,  the 
zealoas,  persistent,  and  earlier  friends  of  the  project.  They  sent  cards  of  iuvitntion  to 
about  one  hundred  gentlemen  of  that  city,  to  meet  at  the  City  Hotel,  to  consult  concern- 
ing the  Canal.  William  Bayard  presided  at  the  meeting,  and  Jolm  Pintard  was  tlie  secrc- 
ttiry.  Judge  Piatt  made  a  convincing  address  to  the  meeting.  A  resolution  was  passed 
approving  the  scheme,  and  a  committee,  composed  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  Thomas  Eddy, 
Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  and  John  Swartwout,  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  circulate  a 
memorial  to  the  Legislature  in  favor  of  the  canal.  That  memorial — a  masterpiece — was 
drawn  by  Mr.  Clinton. 

The  meeting  at  Canandaigua  was  held  on  January  8th,  1817.  Gideon  Granger,  after- 
ward Postmaster-General ^was  the  chief  speaker  on  that  occasion.  Important  resolutions, 
dr4wn  by  Myron  HoUey,  were  adopted.  These  resolutions,  it  was  observed,  "  both  in 
matter  and  style  may  be  justly  denominated  a  near  relatum  of  Mr.  Clinton's  memorial." 
Tlie  proceedings  of  this  meeting  made  a  deep  impression  on  tlie  public  mind,  and  pow- 
erfully contributed  to  the  enlightened  policy  which  the  LcgisUtu re  subsequently  pursued. 

f  iStepluMi  van  licnsaeluer,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Samuel  Young,  Joseph  EUicott,  and 
Mvron  ITolley. 
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observed,  recommend ed  the  nnoonditional  and  entire  abolition  of  the 
slare  BTStem  in  the  State  of  New  York  after  Jul;  4th,    1827.      The 
recommendation  weu  concnrred  in  by  the  nnanimona  voice  of  tlio  Legis- 
lature.    Thna  were  the  peraiBtent  benevolent  efforts  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  to  erase  from 
the  eecntcheon  of  the  State  of  New 
York  the    dark    stain   of    human 
slavery  given    enconrsgcment  and 
final  success.     In   bringing  about 
this  set  of  the  Legislature  in  ISl? 
they    were    powerfully    aided    by 
Cadwallader  D.  Golden  (grandsor 
of  Governor   Golden),   Peter   A, 
Jay,    "William     Jay, "     Governor 
Tompkins,  aud  other  earnest  labor- 
ers in  the  cause.- 

Oil  March  lOtti,  1817,  the  canat     - 
commiraioners    presented    to    the 
Legists ture    an    elaborate    report. 

Host  strennouB  opposition  to  the  wiu-iah  jai. 

cans!  scheme  was  then  manifested 

in  and  out  of  tlie  Legielatnre.  It  was  ridiculed  aa  the  conception  of 
lunatics  ;  condemned  as  a  project  which,  if  attempted,  would  ruin  the 
State  financially  ;  and  its  advocates  were  declared  to  be  enemies  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  excitement  thronghont  the  State  was  intense.  But 
common-sense  and  sagacity  prevailed  in  the  Legislature,  aud  on  April 

*  William  Jay,  LL.D..  wu  an  emiaent  jurist  ind  earnest  phllantliropist,  bod  of  Gov- 
CTDor  John  jHf .  He  was  bom  in  Sew  York  City  in  ITSS,  and  died  at  Bedford,  West- 
chester County,  N.  Y.,  Id  October,  ISSS  He  vas  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  On  ac- 
coDDt  of  weak  eyes  he  was  compeUed  to  abaDdoD  the  practice  of  lav,  fur  which  he  was 
prepared.  He  was  odo  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Bible  Sodetj,  in  1813,  and  was 
tmi  on  active  member  of  it.  He  wu  one  of  the  earliest  advocaLes  of  the  temperance 
reform,  sod  founded  a  temperance  society  In  1815.  He  was  active  in  founding  and  pro- 
moting the  work  of  tract.  mlMioDar]',  and  educational  sodetiea.  Id  1818  he  was  appoioted 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Conuoon  Pleas  of  Westchester  County,  and  wu  flrst  Judge  from 
1B90  to  IMS.  wlitn  be  was  superseded  on  account  of  bis  radical  anli-slavery  seatimenla. 
Be  wse  one  of  the  fonndera  and  most  efBcient  snppoiteis  of  the  American  Anil-Slavery 
Bodely.  In  ISU  Judge  Jay  visited  Europe,  and  with  the  emloent  Egyptologist,  Sir 
GardlneT  WllklDaon..  Investigated  the  subject  of  slavery  in  Egypt.  Judge  Jaj  held  i. 
vigorous'  pen,  and  wrote  much  on  the  subject  of  tempenoce.  slavery,  and  peace.  He 
wai  for  tereral  years  Piealdent  of  the  Amttican  Peace  Bodely.  His  numerous  publlca- 
tioDs  were  widely  drcnlated,  and  exerdaed  great  and  good  iD&ueDce.  Judge  Jay  prepared 
a  blograjAj  of  bis  father,  John  Jay,  and  a  collection  of  bis  writings,  in  two  volumes, 
which  wu  pubUshed  In  1S88. 
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17th  it  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  ooiistraction  of  the  great  work  of 
internal  improvement.  The  work  npon  it  was  began  less  than  three 
months  afterward. 

With  kaleidoscope  rapidity  and  variety  were  the  changes  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  leaders  of  political  parties  and  factions  in  New  York  at  that 
time.  They  were  then  in  a  sort  of  transition  state.  Each  faction  was 
controlled  by  a  few  men.  Personal  politics  was  the  rule.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  a  small  clique  of  shrewd  politicians  known  as  the  ^^  Albany 
Regency' '  came  into  power  and  ruled  the  State^  in  a  degree,  for  almost 
twenty  years.  The  leader  of  the  "  Regency"  was  Martin  Van  Baren, 
and  his  chief  associates  were  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Edwin  Croswell,  and 
William  L.  Marcy. 

We  have  seen  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  1815,  "shelved"  by  the  Conncil 
of  Appointment,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  men  of  his  own  party, 
and  he  was  relegated  to  the  class  of  political  fossils.  Judge  Spencer,* 
between  whom  and  Clinton  there  had  long  been  maintained  bitter  polit- 
ical and  personal  animosity,  and  who  had  been  a  power  in  the  politics 
of  the  State  and  puissant  in  the  annual  creation  of  the  Conncil  of 
Appointment,  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  destroying  the  confidence 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Mr.  Clinton.  Now  Spencer  was  menaced 
with  a  similar  fate,  and  sought  to  avert  it.  The  popularity  of  Tompkins 
and  the  talents  and  fascination  of  Van  Buren  made  them  exceedingly 
influential  among  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  with  whom  they  were 
in  constant  intercourse.  They  were  now  the  political  antagonists  of 
Clinton,  and  disposed  to  give  the  cold  shoulder  to  Spencer.  The  latter 
well  knew  that  there  was  no  man  who  could  neutralize  the  influence  of 
these  rivals  more  effectually  than  Mr.  Clinton,  and  Spencer  sought  and 
obtained  a  reconciliation  with  his  old  friend  and  kinsman.  Mrs.  Spencer 
was  a  sister  of  Clinton. 

In  February,  1817,  Governor  Tompkins  resigned  his  seat  to  occupy 

*  Ambroflc  Spencer,  LL.D.,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  and  mechanic,  and  was  born,  in 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  in  1766.  He  died  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  in  March,  1648.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard,  and  studied  law  witlf  John  Canfield,  of  Sharon,  Conn.,  whose  daughter  he 
married  before  he  was  nineteen  yean  of  age.  After  her  death  he  married  a  sister  of  De 
Witt  Clinton.  They  settled  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.  In  1798  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly, 
and  was  State  senator  from  1796  to  1803.  He  was  ihc  author  of  a  bill  which  abolish^sd 
the  penalty  of  death  excepting  for  the  crimes  of  treason  and  murder  ;  also  for  the  erection 
of  a  State  prison  near  New  York,  and  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners. 
In  1802  he  was  appointed  attorney-general,  and  in  1804  was  made  Chief-Justice  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  Judge  Spencer  was  always  an  active  politician.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  in  1821 ;  was  Mayor  of  Albany,  and  from 
1829  to  1881  a  member  of  Congress.  In  1889  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Lyons,  where 
he  died. 
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that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  There  appeared  a  strong 
disposition  in  the  Legislature  to  nominate  Mr.  Clinton  for  governor. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  liis  friends  opposed  it.  Spencer  worked  valiantly 
for  it.  Clinton  was  nominated,  and  in  April  was  elected  by  an  almost 
unanimous  rote.  Tlie  Federalists  did  not  make  any  nomination,  and 
they  generally  voted  for  Clinton. 

How  ''  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  alxf^it  its  revenges  "!  Only  two 
years  before,  Mr.  Clinton  had  been  expelled  by  his  party  from  the  office 
of  Mayor  of  New  York,  denonnced  by  'the  leading  Democrats  in  his 
native  State  and  the  nation  as  utterly  unworthy  of  their  confidence,  and 
consigned  to  political  perdition  ;  now  we  see  him  elevated  to  tlie  highest 
official  position  in  his  State  by  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
of  the  opposing  party  as  their  best  man  ! 

A  formidable  political  faction  opposed  to  Governor  Clinton  soon 
appeared,  and  gave  origin  to  two  distinctly  marked  parties  known  as 
'^  Bncktails,"  or  Democrats,  and  '^  Clintonians.'-  * 

Little  of  special  importance  outside  of  the  political  arena  occurred  in 
the  State  of  New  York  during  the  remainder  of  Governor  Clinton's 
administration.  The  construction  of  the  great  water  highway  across  the 
State  was  pushed  on  wich  vigor,  and  on  October  22d,  1819,  the  firet  boat 
on  the  Erie  Canal  floated  between  Rome  and  Utica,  with  the  governor 
and  other  distinguished  citizens  on  board. 

In  the  spring  of  1820  a  hot  contest  for  the  governorship  of  the  State 
occurred.  The  Bucktails  nominated  Vice-President  Tompkins  for  that 
position,  and  tlie  Clintonians  renominated  Mr.  Clinton.  The  canvass 
was  very  spirited,  and  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Clinton  by  about 
fourteen  hundred  majority. 

Just  before  the  election  a  most  singular  movement  took  place  among 
the  politicians  of  the  State,  designed  to  *'  put  down  Mr.  Clinton  at  all 
hazards.^'  On  April  14th  fifty  professed  Federalists,  representing  the 
intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  State  (among  them  sons  of  the  late  General 
Hamilton  and  also  of  Kufus  King),  issued  an  address  to  the  people,  in 
which  they  affirmed  that  the  Federal  Party  no  longer  existed,  and 
avowed  their  intention  to  support  Mr.  Tompkins  for  governor  and  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  great  Democratic  Party  of  the  nation — the 

*  There  was  an  order  in  the  Tammany  Society  who,  on  certain  occasions,  wore  a  por- 
tion of  the  tail  of  a  deer  in  their  hats.  The  Tammanyites  wer^  all  opposed  to  Clinton, 
and  had  a  controlling  influence  in  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State.  The  friends  of 
Clinton  gave  to  them  the  name  of  "  Bucktaib,"  as  the  order  that  wore  that  insignia  was 
a  leading  one  in  the  society.  Hence  the  party  opposed  to  Mr.  Clinton  was  called,  for  a 
long  time,  the  Bucktail  Party. 
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Bucktails  in  New  York.  They  did  not  object  to  Mr.  Clinton's  capacity, 
Iiis  morals,  or  liis  pnblic  measures,  but  opposed  liiin  solely  because,  they 
alleged,  he  was  attempting  to  forma  ''personal  party."  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  liis  friends  were  iis  strenuously  opposing  Mr. 
Clinton,  solely  on  the  professed  ground  tiiat  the  Federal  Party  did  exiat 
in  the  State,  and  that  he  was  secretly  inclined  to  favor  it.  They,  too, 
admitted  tlie  talents  and  virtues  of  Mr.  Clinton,  and  did  not  object  to 
his  public  measures,  but  they  suspected  him  of  political  coquetry  !  The 
connnon-Konso  of  the  better  people  of  the  State  perceived  the  absurdity 
of  the  actions  of  the  intriguing  politicinns,  and  gave  Mr.  Clinton  a 
trium))hant  majority  vote.  Governor  Clinton's  success  at  tliis  time  was 
largely  duo  to  liis  popularity  as  the  leading  champion  of  the  canal 
interest. 

At  a  session  of  the  legislature  lield  in  November  (1820)  Governor 
Clinton  reconnncnded  the  ]>as8age  of  a  law  for  the  choice  of  presidential 
clectoi's  directly  by  the  people  ;  also  another  for  the  calling  of  a  conven- 
tion for  tiio  consideration  of  auLendments  to  the  State  Constitution.  A 
bill  for  the  hitter  purpose  was  passed  by  both  houses  in  January  follow- 
ing, but  wiis  rejected  by  tlie  Council  of  Revision  *  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  governor,  who  did  not  approve  of  some  of  its  provisions. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1821  another  bill  providing  for  a  convention 
was  ])assed,  and  became  a  law.  The  Legislature  and  the  Council  of 
Appointment  were  politically  opposed  to  the  governor,  and  the  latter 
body  soon  set  the  work  of  official  decapitation  in  motion.  One  of  the 
victims  was  Gideon  llawley,  the  wise  and  able  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  whose  removal  was  without  excuse.  They  proceeded  to 
fill  his  place  by  appointing  to  the  position  a  young  lawyer  who  Was 
utterly  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties.  The  removal  of  llawley  was 
regarded  as  so  gross  an  outrage  against  the  best  interests  of  society  that 
the  political  friends  of  the  Council  in  the  Legislature  would  not  submit 
to  it.     By  an  almost  unanimous  vote  the  Legislnture  abolished  the  ofHce 


♦  The  Council  of  Ik'viRJon,  as  wc  have  observed  on  iwgc  2o9,  like  the  Council  of  Ap- 
pointment, was  li  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment. It  possessed  and  exercised  the  veto  power.  All  bills  piissed  by  tlie  Legislature 
were  submitted  to  its  inspection  and  revision  Ixifore  becoming  laws.  But  if,  after  bills 
had  been  i-ejecttnl  and  returned  to  the  Letrislatuiv  with  objections  stated,  by  the  Council 
of  Revision,  they  should  again  be  pjwsed,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds,  they  iK'came  law^. 
This  council,  after  an  existence  of  about  forty  years,  was  abolished  by  the  Couventitn 
of  IHSl.and  its  power  hMlged  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  by  the  Constitution  framed 
that  year.  During  its  existence  the  Council  returntni  one  hun<h*ed  and  sixty-nine  bills. 
with  their  objections,  to  tlu*  Legislature.  Fifty -one  of  the  bills  so  returned  were  pus.s<>d 
into  laws  by  the  liCgisIature  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
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of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  assigned  the  duties  of  that 
official  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

So  eager  were,  the  people  for  a  revision  of  the  State  Constitution  tliat 
at  the  April  election  (1821),  when  the  suhject  was  suhinitteid  to  them, 
there  was  a  majority  of  nearly  seventy- five  thousand  votes  in  favor  of  a 
convention.  On  the  third  Tuesday  in  June  elections  of  delegates  to  a 
constitutional  convention  were  held  tlrt'oughout  the  State.  Some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  commonwealth  were  chosen  delegates, 
some  of  them  having  been  selected  on  account  of  their  superior  ability 
rather  than  for  any  partisan  consideration  ;  yet  a  larger  portion  of  <^he 
representatives  were  Democrats. 

The  convention  assembled  at  the  Capitol  *  in  the  city  of  Albany  on 
August  28th,  when  one  hundred  and  ten  delegates  were  present.  They 
presented  an  array  of  talent,  experience,  and  weight  of  personal  character 
unsurpassed  by  any  similar  body  of  men  ever  before  assembled  in  the 
republic. f  They  chose  Vice-President  Tompkins  to  preside  over  their 
deliberations,  and  John  F.  Bacon  and  Samuel  L.  Gardiner  to  record  the 
proceedings.  William  L.  Stone,  editor  of  the  ^'ew  York  Commercial 
Adveriiaer  *y  N.  11.  Carter,  of  \\\q  Statemnan  ^  and  M.  I.  Cantine  were 
the  official  reporters. 

The  convention  remained  in  session  nearly  two  months  and  a  half,  and 
made  many  imjx)rtant  changes  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State. 
The  debates,  especially  those  concerning  the  right  of  suffrage,  were 
marked  by  signal  ability,  and  were  exceedingly  interesting.     The  labors 


*  The  State  Capitol  at  that  time  st(K)d  on  the  site  of  the  new  one  not  jret  (1887)  com- 
pletcfl,  at  tlie  hciul  of  State  Street,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  tide- water.  ItP 
corner-htone  was  laid  in  1806.  It  was  a  substantial  stone  building,  veneered  with  brown 
sandstone  from  quarries  below  the  Hudson  Highlands.  The  columns,  pilasters,  am) 
decorations  of  the  doors  and  windows  were  of  white  or  gray  marble  from  Berkshire. 
Mass.  As  it  was  in  part  designed  for  city  offices,  it  was  erected  in  part  at  the  expense  ot 
the  city  of  Albany.  The  whole  expense  was  a  trifle  over  $120,000,  of  which  amount  the 
city  paid  |34.000.     It  was  begun  in  1803  and  finished  in  1807. 

f  The  following  gentlemen  were  among  the  most  distinguished  delegates  elected-  by 
the  Democrats  :  Nathan  Sandford,  Jacob  RadcliflT,  William  Paulding,  Henry  Wheaton, 
Ogdcn  Edwards,  John  Oliver.  Samuel  Nelson  (afterward  chief -justice  of  the  State),  Martin 
Van  Buren,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Samuel  Young,  Jacob  Sutherland,  Erastus  Root,  Hufus 
King  (the  latter  had  been  a  very  prominent  leader  among  the  Federalists),  General  James 
Tallmadgo,  and  Peter  R.  Livingston.  Those  most  distinguished  who  were  ele<!ted  by  the 
other  party  were  Stephen  van  Ronsw^laer,  Chancellor  Kent,  Ambrose  Spencer,  Abniham 
van  Vechten,  "William  W.  Van  Ness,  Elisha  Williams,  J.  Rutsen  van  Rensselaer,  Peter 
A.  Jay,  Jud;;e  Jonas  Piatt,  and  Ezekiel  Baum.  The  lalnir  of  reporting  and  preparing  for 
the  press  the  prorecdinprs  of  the  convention  was  ix^rfurmed  almost  wholly  bv  Colonel 
W.  L.  Stone.     It  was  done  with  remarkable  accuracv. 
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of  the  conyention  were  ended  on  November  10th  (1821),  when  it  ad- 
journed fine  die,* 

Allotted  space  will  allow  only  brief  allasion  to  the  most  important 
labors  of  the  convention  arid  the  chief  new  features  given  to  the  instru- 
ment then  adopted.  The  subjects  of  (1)  the  Legislative  Department ; 
(2)  the  Executive  Department ;  (3)  the  Judiciary  Department ;  (4)  the 
Council  of  Eevision  ;  (5)  the  Council  of  Appointment ;  (6)  the  Right 
of  Suffrage  ;  (7)  the  Bights  and  Privileges  of  Citizens  ;  (8)  Miscellaneous 
Matters  ;  (9)  the  Legislative  Tear  and  'Terms  of  Elective  Officers  ; 
(10)  the  Mode  of  Making  Future  Amendments,  were  referred  to  standing 
committees. 

The  Legislative  Department  was  declared  to  consist  of  a  Senate  com- 
posed of  thirty-two  members,  distributed  equally  over  eight  Senate  dis- 
tricts, elected  for  four  years,  one  fourth  of  this  number  going  out  each 
year  and  presided  over  by  the  lieutenant-governor,  with  a  casting  vote  ; 
and  an  Assembly  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  members, 
apportioned  among  the  several  counties  according  to  population,  and 
annually  elected. 

The  Executive  Department  to  consist  of  a  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  to  be  elected  biennially,  and  the  several  State  officers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  adjutant-general,  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate 
and  Assembly  once  in  every  three  years.  Sheriffs,  county  clerks,  and 
coroners  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  counties  for  a  term  Of 
three  years. 

The  judiciary  system  was  remodelled  by  the  substitution  of  circuit 
courts  in  eight  judicial  districts  into  which  the  State  was  divided,  in 
place  of  the  previous  system  of  trials  of  important  issues  before  onfe  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  the  reduction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  a  chief -justice  and  two  assistant  justices,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Senate,  chancellor,  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sitting  as  a 
court  for  the  correction  of  errors,  the  several  judges  to  hold  office  until 
the  age  of  sixty  years,  unless  previously  removed  for  cause  ;  and  the 
appointment  of  a  chancellor,  for  the  determination  of  all  cases  of  equity 
jurisdiction,  subject  to  the  same  right  of  appeal.  Judges  of  the  county 
courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  justices  of  the  peace  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  Senate. 


♦  It  w»w  during  this  year  that  Martin  Van  Burcn  was  chosen  lo  represent  the  State  of 
Ntjw  York  in  the  Senate  of  the  Unitetl  States,  a  field  commensurate  with  his  ambitiouH 
aNpirations  and  his  eminent  intellectual  abilit}-.  He  now  entered  the  arena  of  national 
pnlitint,  and  niHc  to  the  hi^rhe^t  station  in  the  republic. 
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The  Councils  of  Revision  and  Appointment*  were  abolished.  The 
functions  of  the  latter  were  devolved  upon  the  governor  and  the  8enate, 
and  of  the  former  upon  the  governor,  who  was  vested  with  the  veto 
power. 

The  right  of  suffrage  was  extended  to  every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of 
twenty -one  years  and  upward,  with  no  other  restrictions  than  that  of 
residence  and  exemption  from  critfiinal  conviction,  and  tlie  requisition 
of  a  freehold  qualification  of  $250,  in  the  case  of  colored  voters. 

A  section  requiring  the  call  of  future  conventions  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  on  the  expiration  of  each  period  of  twenty  years 
thereafter  was  adopted.  Also  another,  authorizing  the  Legislature,  in 
the  mean  time,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  submit  any  amendment  deemed 
requisite  to  a  popular  vote  for  its  ratification.  At  a  special  election  held 
in  February,  1S22,  the  new  Constitution  was  ratified  and  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-four  thousand  votes. 

*  The  CouncU  of  Appointment  was  one  of  the  most  gigantic  political  macliincs  subject 
to  partisan  purposes  ever  put  in  motion.  That  it  did  not  work  more  political  mischief 
than  it  did  must  be  credited  to  the  preyalenoe  of  great  public  virtue.  At  the  time  of  its 
abolition  the  Council  had  at  its  disposal  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-three  civil 
offices  and  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- seven  military  offices.  The  patronage 
dispensed  by  the  civil  officers  was  enormous  in  amount.  The  Council  could  appoint  and 
dismiss  at  pleasure,  and  as  its  political  complexion  was  subject  to  frequent  and  sudden 
changes,  the  tenure  of  office  was  as  weak  as  a  rope  of  tend.  Such  a  condition  was  most 
demoralizing  to  the  dvil  service. 
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CIIAPTETl    XXXIII. 

TiiK  population  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  new  Constitution  was  about  one  million  four  hundred  thousand, 
of  whom  forty  thousand  were  colored,  including  a  little  more  than  ten 
thousand  slaves.  Albany,  the  political  capital  of  the  State,  continued 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  Xew  York  City, 
its  commercial  metropolis,  had  a  populaticm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand.  Its  agricultural  products ;  its  mineral  resources ;  its 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  trade  ;  its  accumuhited  wealth  and  it.-^ 
political  influence  in  the  nation  gave  New  York  even  then  a  fair  claim 
to  the  title  of  The  Empire  State, 

The  Algerine  corsairs  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  had  been  suppressed 
and  the  piratical  Barbary  Powers  had  been  humbled  by  a  squadron  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  commanded  by  Commodore  Decatur.*  Ameri- 
can commerce,  thus  untrammelled,  was  making  its  way  even  to  the 
Levant  and  the  Golden  Horn,  and  her  white- winged  ships  flecked  the  seais 
of  far-off  India.  New  York  hiid  begun  to  send  its  argosies  everywhere, 
and  held  a  proud  position  among  its  sister  com  m  on  weal  tl  is.  Sagacious 
men  saw  clearly  that  it  wiis  at  the  entrance  upon  a  far  more  wonderful 
career  of  connnercial  activity  and  general  prosperity  than  ever  before, 
for  the  Erie  Ciwud,  with  all  its  possibilities  foresiiadowcd,  wiis  well 
advanced  toward  completion. 

But  little  of  importance  wjis  done  by  the  Legislature  which  convened 
early  in  January,  1822,  excepting  to  provide  for  setting  in  motion  the 
machinery  of  civil  government  under  the  amended  Constitution.  Gov- 
enior  Clinton  congratulated  the  Legislature  upon  the  great  progress 
made  in  the  construction  of  the  capals — the  Erie  and  tiie  Champlaiu — 
and  recommended  various  modi  fictitious  of  the  civil  and  criminal  laws. 


*  Commodore  tStophcn  Diratur  Av.-tx  st-iit  to  Ihu  -MtnliUTriUKMii  Avitli  a  .s<iu:u1roii  t«» 
humble  tlic  BurlMiry  Powci-s  and  to  break  up  ihe  nests  of  pirates  that  infested  tlio^ic 
Wttti'rs.  lie  eaptnred  two  pinite  vessels  and  then  saile<l  for  Aliriers.  >\hen  he  deniandetl 
the  instant  surrender  of  all  Ameriean  jwisoners.  full  indeninity  for  all  projx'rty  de'itniyetl 
by  English  veswls  wliieli  were  alloweil  to  ent<»r  his  harbor.  an<l  absolute  relinc|uishnieut  of 
all  elalm  to  tribute  from  the  lTnit<'<l  States.  The  Dev  of  Al«riers  vieldetl.  Deeatur  then 
vIsIUhI  Tunis  and  Tripoli  with  a  similar  result.  He  rec<'ive<l  from  the  two  latter  jxiwers 
$71,(MHI.     This  cruise  jrave  ftdl  s^-eurity  to  Ameriean  commeree  in  the  Mediterranean  Scni. 


Tlici 

lew  ConHtitntioii 

election! 

i  from  April  to 

for  gi)v 

■ernor.      IndcL-d. 

^rnihiiil 

ilisiiitcgratimi  o 

■THE  EH\  OF  GOOIl   KEEI.IN'G.*'  4511 

Tlie  new  Constitntion  having  provided  that  no  lottery  slionld  tliere- 
after  bo  authorized  in  the  Statu,  and  tlie  »de  of  tickets  proliibited  except- 
ing in  lotteries  already  established,  two  persons  (Messrs.  Tatea  imd 
Melntyre)  were  appointed  managers  of  the  State  Lottery  for  the  pro- 
vision of  fuiiUa.  for  colleges,  etc.  At  the  tenniniition  of  this  lottery  soon 
afterward  this  vicious  system  of  supporting  institutions  of  lunniing  in 
the  State  was  nbandone<l  forever. 

changed  the  time  for  liohling  the  general  State 
1  Xoveniiier.     Mr.  Clinton  was  not  renominated 
I    the 

then  in  progres-i,  the  C'lintoninn 
party  liiid  nearly  disappeared. 
So,  also,  had  the  Federal  I'arty 
in  the  State.  There  was  nnii- 
snal  quiet  in  tlic  political  arena 
througliont  the  repuhlic.  Tiiia 
state  of  tilings  gave  to  the  second 
term  of  Mr,  Monroe's  adminis- 
tration tlie  title  of  "  The  Era 
of  Good  Feelint;. "  Joseph  C. 
Yates,  "  of  Schenectady,  «'aa 
elected  Governor  of  New  York 
vitli  no  other  opposition  than  a 
few  Bcattoring  votes  in  differ- 
ent partB  of  the  State  given  for  J'wi-.i'ii  i-.  vatk-. 
Solomon  Soutliwiek,  a  self-nom- 
inated candidate  for  governor.  Doth  i>niiiclLeB  of  the  Lefjisiaturc  wcm 
overwhelmingly  Denioeratic. 

At  tlie  first  meeting  of  the  Legislature  under  the  amended  {.'onstitutioii 
{■Tannary,  1S23)  nieaaures  were  taken  for  adjusting  the  govcrmnent 
machinery  in  accordance  with  ita  requirements.  John  Savage  was  made 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Snpreme  Court,  and  Jacob  Sutherland  and  John 
Woodwortli  were  created  aasodale  juaticea.  Nathan  Sandford  was  ap- 
pointed Chaneellor  ;  J.   Van   Newt  Vatee,   Secretary  of  State  ;  W.  L. 


•  Jud^it  Tali's  was  Iwrn  in  Sclitiicwaily,  N.  T.,  in  Novinnber,  1768,  aial  iliLil  tlK-n-  in 
Marcli.  ICOT.  He  wiis  n  wn  uf  <'ii1oncl  Cbriiitupiicr  Yules  iif  tlu-  itcvoiuliun  ;  gninol 
eminence  lU  a  lawyer.  Hnil  frum  IMKi  till  IHSS  wnx  ii  Jialgi.'  uf  tliu  Slate  t^iipri'ine  Cuiirt. 
He  Wat  one  of  llic  foumlcrs  uf  Union  C'oili-^.  in  ITtKl ;  wiw  Mayor  ot  Schcnuclaily  in 
IJSe,  and  StaiP  senator  in  1B06-1807.  He  was  governor  uf  ilie  Stale  in  1828-24,  and  after- 
ward remaintil  fn  private  life. 
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Mftrcj,  Comptroller ;  S.  A.  Talcott,  Attorney-General,  and  Simeon  De 
Witt,  Surveyor-General,  an  office  he  had  then  held  aboat  fifty  years.  To 
the  classical  taste  of  Mr.  De  Witt  the  interior  of  the  State  Qf  New  York 
is  indebted  for  its  burden  of  ancient  names  given  to  townships  and 
villages.  One  might  easily  suppose  that  region  had  been  settled  by  Greek 
and  Homan  colonies.* 

The  puissant  Democratic  Party  in  the  State  was  split  asunder  at  the 
fall  elections  in  1823  largely  by  the  question  of  submitting  the  choice  of 
presidential  electors  to  the  people.  A  new  organization  sprang  up 
known  as  '^  The  People's  Party,"  and  carried  several  of  the  largest 
Democratic  counties  of  the  State.  Its  strength  was  increased  by  the 
unwise  action  of  the  Legislature  early  in  1824  in  refusing  to  give  the 
people  the  power  to  choose  presidential  electors,  and  by  an  extraordinary 
exhibition  of  personal  enmity  toward  Mr.  Clinton.  The  Senate  passed 
a  resolution  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Clinton  from  the  office  of  canal  com- 
missioner.    The  Assembly  immediately  concurred  by  a  large  majority. f 

This  unwarrantable  and.  purely  partisan  conduct  produced  intense 
indignation  througliout  the  State.  Large  public  meetings  were  held  in 
many  places^  at  which  the  conduct  of  the  Legislature  was  denounced  and 
the  high  character  and  valuable  public  services  of  Mr.  Clinton  were 
recounted  and  approved.  A  State  Convention  held  at  Utica  nominated 
him  for  governor,  and  at  the  November  election  he  was'  chosen  for  that 
ofiice  over  Samuel  Young  by  a  majority  of  nearly  seventeen  thousand 
votes.  General  James  TaJlniadge,  of  Duchess,  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  over  General  Root  by  thirty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
nine  majority,  having  received  the  combined  votes  of  the  Democratic  and 
the  People^s  parties. 

*  Simeon  De  Witt  was  born  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  in  December,  1756 ;  died  in 
Albany  in  1884.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Queens  (Rutgers)  College,  N.  J. ;  entered  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  where  be  .held  the  position  of  "  geographer,"  and  was  with  Gates  at  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne.  He  was  also  at  the  surrender  of  Comwallis.  He  was  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  State  of  New  York  from  1784  until  his  death.  In  1796  be  declined  the 
office  of  Surveyor-General  of  the  United  States.  In  1798  be  was  appointed  a  regent  of  the 
University  ;  1817,  yice-Chancellor,  and  in  1829,  Chancellor  of  the  State.  Ho  made  a  map 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1804.  Mr.  Do  Witt  was  a  member  of  many  literary  and 
scicntiflc  societies. 

t  Tills  movement  was  probably  precopcerted.  Only  a  short  time  before  the  hour 
fixed  for  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature—"  perhaps  I  may  say  minutes,"  wrote  Mr. 
Hammond — Mr.  Bowman,  a  senator  from  Monroe  County,  submitted  a  resolution  for  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Clinton  from  the  office  of  canal  commissioner.  It  was  acted  upon  im- 
mediately, all  but  three  senators  voting  in  the  affirmative.  The  renolution  was  forthwith 
sent  to  the  AKScmbly,  wlicre  it  was  immediately  passed  by  a  vote  of  sixty-four  against 
thirty-four.    This  action  caused  the  political  death  of  Mr.  Bowman. 
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At  the  middle  of  August,  1824,  Lafayette  arrived  in  the  United  States 
as  the  gueet  of  tbe  nation,  after  an  absence  of  fort;  yoare.  lie  landed 
at  Staten  Island,  and  remained  there,  the  giieat  of  Vice-President 
Toinpkins,  until  the  next  day,  when  lie  was  escorted  to  tlie  city  of  New 
York  by  a  lai^  fleet  of  vessels  of  every  kind.  Tliere  ho  was  received 
with  great  lionors — booming  of  cannons,  pealing  of  liells,  and  shouts  of  a 
multitude — and  was  velcoined  by  the  municipal  antliorities.  lie  was 
conducted  to  the  City  Hall,  and  was  the  gnc^t  of  the  corporation  for 
several  days.  He  visited  the  principal  instltntiong,  and  held  crowded 
receptions  of  the  citizens.     He  made  an   extensive   tour  through  the 


United  States.  .It  was  a  continned  ovation.  In  September  the  follow- 
ing year,  after  a  brilliant  reception  at  Castle  Garden  b;  tbe  citiiens  of 
New  York,  he  departed  for  his  liome  ia  France.  He  was  conveyed  to 
his  country  in  the  frigate  Srandyvtine,  so  named  in  compliment  to  him. 
He  was  wonnded  at  the  battle  on  firandywine  Creek. 

While  I^ayett?  was  in  the  United  States  a  presidential  election 
occurred,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  John  Qnincy  Adams,  son  of 
ex-President  John  Adams,  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  republic.  There 
were  five  candidates  in  the  fleld—namely,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry 
Clay,  WiUiam  H.  Crawford,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  John  C.  Calhoun. 
The  Electoral  College  foiled  to  make  a  choice,  and  that  duty  devolved 
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upon  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  second  time  in  the  liistorj  of 
the  Government.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  President  Adams  after  his 
inauguration  on  March  4th,  1825,  was  to  offer  Governor  Clinton  the 
position  of  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain.  It  was 
respectfully  declined,  when  it  was  conferred  upon  Rufus  King,  of  Xew 
York. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  at  the  beginning  of  1825,  Governor 
Clinton  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  giving  the  choice  of  presi- 
dential electoi"8  to  the  people  :  the  creation  of  a  Bo^rd  of  Internal 
Improvements  for  the  completion  and  extension  of  the  canal  system  of 
the  State,  and  the  construction  of  a  great  highway  throufl^h  the  southern 
tier  of  counties,  then  rather  spai*sely  settled.  The  Legislature  passed  an 
act  for  the  a])pointment  of  these  commissions  to  explore  and  cause  to  be 
survtivetl  a  route  for  such  road.  It  was  never  built  by  the  State,  but 
canals  wen;  rapi<lly  multiplied  soon  afterward.*' 

Tiie  yc*:ir  is-J.")  was  a  memorable  one  in  tlic  history  of  the  State  of  Xew 
York.  It  was  the  bci^innini^  of  a  new  era  in  its  wonderful  career  of 
prosperity.  The  great  Erie  Canal,  which  traversed  the  State  from  west 
to  east  — the  most  gigantic  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world — was  completed 
in  the  autumn  of  that  vear — an  artificial  naviijablc  river  more  than  three 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length.  Governor  Clinton,  its  miglitiest 
champion,  had  made  a  tour  the  previous  summer,  first  to  Philadelphia, 
and  then  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  public 
improvements  in  progress  in  those  States.  lie  was  everywhere  received 
with  earnest  demonstrations  of  respect,  for  his  fame  was  now  national — 
nav,  even  international. 

The  half  decade  of  years  previous  to  1830  presented  in  the  State  and 
city  of  Xew  York  a  most  exciting  drama  to  the  eye  of  the  social  observer. 
It  was  the  great  transition  period  from  the  stagnation  of  business  and 
enterprise  caused  by  the  late  war  to  the  awakening  to  new  and  prosperous 
life  throughout  the  whole  country.  Xowhere  in  our  Ijroad  land  w«is  that 
awakening  more  pronounced  and  tlie  results  more  marvellous  than  in  the 
State  of  Xew  York  and  its  great  seaport.  The  grandest  and  most 
puissant  of  the  forces  whicth  produced  this  awakening  in  Xew  York  and 


*  The  ('li:iini)lain  Canal  Ava-*  complrlcd  in  tho  smnnior  of  18*22.  A  c:('ntlcman  cngairod 
in  tlie  lumlKT  tnulc  in  NortiuTn  Xew  Yortc  wrolo  to  his  brother  from  Fort  Kdwarcl  on 
Aup;usl  29th,  1822  :  "  This  mornini?.  at  ('iu:lit  o'trlock,  I  had  the;  satisfaction  of  sceintj  the 
watrr  \Mn\r  over  llu;  hii^  dam  fa  feeder  for  the  canal].  It  filled  in  about  sixty-two  hours 
after  the  planks  were  laid  down,  which  was  much  quicker  than  was  anticipated,  in  c<m- 
.sefpH'ncc;  of  the  river  beinir  so  very  low.  The  canal  will  be  in  full  operation  by  Satur- 
day.**   This  canal  (."onnects  Lake  Clmmplain  with  the  Hudson  River  at  Fort  Edwanl. 


PROCESSION  OF  BOATS  ON  THE   EIIIE  CANAL,  4C3 

tlie  region  weBt  of  it  was  tlie  putting  into  operation  tlie  greiit  Erio  Cftiidl. 
It  limi  occupied  in  its  construction  t!io  timo  uf  ciglit  veare  and  fonr 
indiitha  from  its  eominencemont  at  Rome  on  July  4tli,  1817,  Hiitil  tlie 
celebration  of  its  completion  on  JJoveinlier  4tii,  1S2.>.  Thst  colehmtion 
]>rusentej  one  of  tlic  most  reniRrkable  pageants  ever  beforo  seen  in  tlio 
State  or  nation, 

Tlic  first  flotilla  of  canal-hoata  left  Duffalo,  on  l.iiku  Krie,  fur  tlie  city 
of  New  York  on  the  morning  of 
October  Sr.tli.  On  that  morning 
tlio  waters  of  L-ike  Erie  first  flowed 
into  the  "  Great  Ditch,"  as  doubt- 
ers and  opposers  of  the  canal  con- 
tcmptnonsly  called  it.  Tidings  of 
this  event  were  sent  from  Bnffalo 
to  New  York,  in  the  space  of  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  on  the 
winga  of  Bonnd  produced  by  dis- 
charges of  cannons  placed  at  inter- 
vals along  the  lineof  the  canal  an<t 
the  Hudson  River. 

The  flotilla,  beautifully  decora- 
ted, was  led  by  the  barge  Seneca 
Chief,  drawn  by  fonr  powerfal  gray 

horses.    It  bore  as  passengers  Gov.  wri.i.iAU  i,.  ktiis-i-.. 

ernor  Clinton,  Lieutenant-Governor 

Talhnadge,  General  Stephen  van  Rensselaer  (tiia  j/atroon).  General 
Solomon  van  Rensselaer,  Colonel  W,  L.  Stone,*  a  delegation  from  New 
York  City,  and  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  invited  guests.  One 
large  boat  called  Noah's  Ark  contained  a  bear,  two  fawns,  two  live 
eagles,  and  a  variety  of  birds  and  "  fonr- footed  beasts,"  with  two 
Seneca  Indian  youths  in  the  costume  of  tiieir  dusky  nation. 

*  Williitin  Lcct  Slone  was  boTU  ut  ^ptu.  N.  Y.,  In  April.  1783  ;  died  al  Saratoga 
Springs  in  August,  1B44.  He  made  iiis  resldeDci;  at  Cooperslown  in  180S,  and  then 
1eani«l  tlie  art  of  printing.  In  1813  he  became  editor  of  (he  HerlUmer  Arnerieaa,  After- 
wsiil  he  vaA  an  editor  at  Hudson,  and  at  AlbaDf,  N.  Y..  and  at  Hartford,  Conn.  From 
IH31  until  liN  (tuutli  he  WB.1  tlic  aUa  editor  of  the  N'le  Torlf  CommtrtiaZ  AdreHiiei:  For 
some  yean  ho  irna  Superialcndent  of  Common  Sehools  in  the  eity  of  New  York,  sod 
did  p(ilricntyTvic((  in  Ihe  couac  of  education.  Colonel  Slone  held  a  ready  pep,  and  wrote 
and  published  soveml  volumm  of  much  value.  The  most  conitpictiotis  of  these  are  The 
Lift  of  JoKjA  Bmnt,  The  Life  of  ifed  Joflat,  and  Barifr  Wnri  of  the  Anieriain  Hew- 
iuffon.  Al  tlie  lime  of  his  death  he  had  completed  the  colleclion  and  arrangement  of 
mnlcHols  for  a  life  ot  Sir  William  Johnson,  which  was  Haishcd  and  publislied  by  his  son, 
William  L.  Stoiut,  himself  an  accomplished  writer. 
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Crowds  gathered  at  villages  and  hamlets  along  the  ronte  at  all  hoors 
of  the  day  and  night  to  see  and  greet  the  novel  procession.  At  Rochester, 
where  the  canal  crosses  the  Genesee  River,  a  man  was  stationed  as  a 
sentinel  in  a  boat  on  the  Genesee,  and  when  the  Seneca  Chief  entered 
the  aqueduct  he  called  out : 

**,Who  comes  there  ?■' 

^^  Your  brothers  from  the  West,  on  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  ^' 
answered  a  voice  from  the  0/iief, 

*'  By  what  means  liave  they  been  diverted  so  far  from  their  natural 
course  V^  the  sentinel  inquired. 

*^  Through  the  channel  of  the  grand  Erie  Canal,"  responded  the  same 
voice. 

"  By  whose  authority  and  by  whom  was  a  work  of  such  magnitude 
accomplished  ?^'  asked  the  sentinel. 

^*  By  the  authority  and  by  the  enterprise  of  the  people  of  New  York," 
cried  many  voices  as  one  from  the  deck  of  tiie  Chief. 

A  canal- boat  called  T/ie  Young  Lion  of  the  West^  having  on  board 
several  distinguished  gentlemen,  two  living  wolves,  a  fawn,  a  fox,  four 
raccoons,  and  two  eagles,  here  joined  the  flotilla,  which  was  everywhere 
greeted  with  demonstrations  of  joy  as  it  glided  down  the  beautiful 
Mohawk  Valley.  At  Albany,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  canal,  where 
it  is  connected  with  the  Champlain  Canal,  the  voyagers  were  received 
by  a  grand  civic  and  military  procession,  who  escorted  the  governor  and 
his  travelling  companions  to  the  Capitol,  where  interesting  services  were 
held  while  bells  rang  and  cannons  thundered.  People  had  gathered  at 
the  State  capital  from  all  parts  of  Northern  New  York,  Vermont,  and 
even  Canada  to  witness  the  imposing  spectacle.  Philip  Ilone,*'  the 
Mayor  of  New  York,  made  a  congratulatory  speech,  and  in  the  name  of 
his  constituents  invited  the  Corporation  of  Albany  to  accompany  the 
voyagers  down  tlie  river  and  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  commercial 
metropolis.     There  was  a  grand  illumination  in  Albany  tliat  evening. 

*  Philip  Iloue  was  a  prosperous  and  public-spirited  merchant  of  New  York  Qitj« 
where  he  was  born  in  1781  and  died  in  I80I.  He  was  a  very  popular  man  of  business, 
and  in  social  life  a  fluent  public  spetiker,  and  active  in  all  important  movements  in  the  city 
of  his  birth.  Mr.  Hone  was  tlie  chief  founder  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association 
of  New  York.  In  1825-26  he  was  Mayor  of  New  York.  He  was  the  life  of  the  Hone 
Club,  composed  of  the  literary  and  other  celebrities  of  the  city.  President  Taylor  ap- 
pointed him  naval  officer  at  New  York,  which  post  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Francis  wrote  of  Mr.  Hone  as  a  public-spirited  citizen  :  "  From  the  laying  of 
a  Russ  pavement  to  the  elaboration  of  a  church  portico,  from  the  widening  of  a  street  or 
avenue  to  the  magnificent  enterprise  which  resulted  in  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  he  was  the 
efficient  coadjutor  of  his  fcUow-citizcns. " 
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A  flotilla  of  canal-boats  waa  towed  from  Albaoj  to  Now  York  by 
Hudson  Riror  steainboatB.  The  Chanodior  Lioingiton  was  tUe  flag- 
aliip  of  ttie  squadron,  having  in  tow  tho  Seneca  ChUf,  whose  paMengen 
were  now  transferred  to  her  escort,  and  were  joined  by  many  others. 

The  aquatic  prooeseion  moved  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  It 
was  greeted  by  groups  or  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  the  firing 
of  great  frnns,  and  the  waving  of  flags  all  along  the  banks  of  tho  Hudaon. 
Tho  flotilla  was  fnlly  twenty-fonr  boors  descending  the  noble  stream ;  and 
wlien  it  anchored  oft  Greenwich  Village,  a  snbnrb  of  the  great  city, 
before  the  dawn  of  November  4th,  the  people  of  the  metropolis  were 
astir,  for  ample  preparations  had  been  made  for  celebrating  the  event. 

The  day  was  welcomed  by  the  ringing  of  belts  and  the  roar  of  cannons. 
At  a  signal  given  from  the  Chax^- 
cellor  LivingtUm  flags  were  un- 
furled all  over  the  city,  and 
the  new  steamboat  Waeliington, 
handsomely  decorated  and  bear- 
ing the  banner  of  the  corpora- 
tion, proceeded  to  the  fleet, 
conveying  a  committee  of  the 
mnnicipal  authorities  and  the 
ofBcers  of  the  governor's  gnard. 
When  within  hailing  distance  of 
the  Seneca  Chief,  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  WathingUm  in- 
quired of  the  strange  craft, 
"  Where  are  yon  from  and  what 
is  your  deetioatjon  ?"  phiup  hokk. 

The  response  was,  "  From 
Lake  Erie  and  bound  for  Sandy  Hook."  At  an  early  hour  tlie  watere 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  aud  the  harbor  of  New  York  were  dotted 
with  floating  craft  of  every  kind.  The  fleet  from  Albany  took  a 
position  between  die  Battery  and  Qovemor's  Island,  where  it  waa 
joined  by  several  steamboats  conveying  naval,  milltaij,  and  civil  officen 
and  invited  guests.  After  receiving  salutea  from  the  Battery,  Caatle 
Williams  on  Governor's  Island,  and  two  British  shipe-of-war  lying 
in  the  harbor,  a  grand  procession  was  formed,  composed  of  twenty- 
nine  steamboats  and  sailing  ships,  schooners,  barks,  caaal-boats,  and 
sail-boats  in  large  numbers,  led  by  the  Chancellor  Lvoingtton,  and 
moved  toward  the  sea.  After  passing  the  Narrows  and  recuving 
salutes  from  t\ie  forts   there,   the    United   States  schooner  DolpMn 
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approached,  as  a  '^  raesfienger  from  Neptune,'^  toiiiqnire  who  tho  visitors 
were  ana  what  was  the  object  of  their  coming.  This  query  answered, 
the  motley  fleet  formed  a  circle  around  the  Dolphin  about  three  miles 
in  circumference,  preparatory  to  the  performance  of  the  grand  nup- 
tial ceremonies  of  wedding  the  gentle  lakes  and  the  sturdy  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  Seneca  Chief  had  brought  from  Buffalo  two  handsomely  painted 
kegs  filled  witii  water  from  Lake  Erie.  One  of  these  kegs  was  received 
by  Governor  Clinton  on  the  deck  of  the  Chancellor  Livingston,  Then 
there  was  silence  and  eager  watching  among  the  vast  multitude  floating 
on  the  unruffled  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  under  a  serene  and  cloudless  sky. 
Then  Governor  Clinton,  lifting  the  keg  of  Erie  water  in  full  view  of  the 
spectatore,  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  Chancellor  Livingston  and  poured 
its  contents  into  the  sea,  saying  : 

**  This  solemnity,  at  this  place,  on  the  first  arrival  of  vessels  from 
Lake  Erie,  is  intended  to  indicate  and  commemorate  the  navigable  com- 
nntnii^ation  which  has  been  accomplished  between  our  Mediterranean 
sejis  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  about  eight  years,  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  by  the  wisdom,  public 
sj)irit,  and  energy  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and  may 
the  God  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  smile  most  propitiously  on 
this  work,  and  render  it  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  the  human 
race. " 

After  a  long  address  by  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,*  personal  congratu- 
lations between  men  of  the  seaboard  and  Western  New  York,  and  the 
firing  of  a  Fulute,  the  fleet,  enlivened  b}'  the  music  of  several  bands, 
moved  back  to  the  city  in  a  grand  triumphal  procession,  the  passengers 
on  the  steamboats  partaking  of  a  collation  on  the  way. 

Meanwhile  a  vast  civic  procession  such  as  had  never  befoi*e  been  seen 


♦  SiUTiiu'l  Lntlmin  MitdicU,  M.D.,  was  an  eminent  soienlist,  born  nt  Hempstead.  L.  I., 
in  Angiisl,  1764,  and  dietl  in  New  York  City  in  8eptemlx;r,  1831.  He  studied  both  law  and 
medicine.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature  iu  1790  ;  made  Professor  of 
('hemistiy,  Natural  History,  and  Philosophy  in  Columbia  College  in  1792,  and  iu  1796 
published  ii  report  of  his  tour  along  the  Hudson  River  which  gave  him  fame  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  si  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture, 
Manuftictures,  and  the  Useful  Arts.  He  was  a  memlier  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress 
twice  between  1801  and  1813,  and  was  United  States  Senator,  1804-1809.  Was  active 
in  the  C'ollego  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  Rutgers  Medical  School,  iu  New 
York.  With  other  eminent  men  he  founded  the  New  York  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society.  A  warm  friend  of  Fulton,  he  accompanied  him  on  the  trial  trip  of  the  Clermont^ 
in  1807.  Dr.  Mitchell  was  endowed  with  a  remarkably  retentive  memory,  and  possessed 
great  learning. 
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in  the  city  of  New  York  had  beon  formed  and  paraded  tlirougU  tbe  priii- 
oipal  etreete.  It  was  compoeed  of  rep reeenta tires  of  every  respectable 
claBS  in  tke  metropolis  arranged  in 
organized  groups.  Tlie  benevolent, 
literary,  and  Bcienttfic  institntione 
n'ere  represented,  also  the  Fire  De- 
partment, tlie  bar,  the  pulpit,  and 
various  occupations.  Eiei'y  society 
seemed  emnloiis  to  excel  in  the  rich- 
ness and  beauty  and  art  excellence  uf 
ila  banner  and  designs.  Twenty-two 
industrial  societies  iiiid  furnished 
tliemselves  with  large  platforms,  upon 

which    the   artisan  a    were    em])loyed  ' 

in   their  several    oecnpations    as  the 

procession  moved  through  the  sti-cets.  "■^'^  "'"*  ''*'"^  """'  "■'■'■*^"' 

Upon  one  car  was  a    priiitin-;-prese, 

from  which  were  continually  issued  and  scattered  aiTtong  the  people  co|>ics 
of  a  long  "  Ode  for  the  Canal  C'clcliration,"  opening  with  the  folloM'iiig 
Btonzas ; 

■■  T1-  .lutio  !    Tis  iVrnv  I    Tlir  mij-lilv  cliuiu 

IVhk'li  juin<  liri^lil  Ehik  Iu  tlit  .Main 

Fur  liar's  kIiiiII  |i-i'|h^iiiiIm 

Till'  glury  of  ovir  imllvi;  State. 


■  T.nUj  lilt  !<iiY  of  Oenii  taken 
A  sylvan  malilvn  to  lii-s  nrnn. 
Tlie  Goddesfl  ot  the  crj-stal  Lakfi 
In  nil  hiT  native  cliarms  !" 


The  festivities  of  the  day  were  closed  in  the  evening  by  the  illnmirifl' 
tion  of  the  public  buildings.  On  the  following  day  (Saturday')  Che  dele- 
gations from  the'  West  were  entertained  at  a  banquet  given  in  their  honor 
on  board  the  CItancellor  Livingston.  The  public  institutions  wore 
opened  to  them.  Sunday  was  passed  qnietly,  and  on  Monday,  the  Ttli, 
the  festivities  of  the  "  canal  celebration"  were  closed  in  the  evening  by 
a  grand  ball  in  the  vast  rooms  of  the  Lafayette  Amphitheatre  in  Laurens 
Street,  near  Canal  Street.  It  was  a  brilliant  assemblage  (estimated)  of 
more  than  three  thousand  persons.  Among  these  were  Governor  Clinton 
and  his  wife. 

To  every  guest  of  the  corporation  of  Now  York  on  that  occasion,  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  beautiful  medal  was  presented,  bearing  on  one 
side  the  image  of  Pan  and  Neptune  in  loving  embrace,  and  also  a  well- 
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filled  cornucopia  showing  the  prodactions  of  the  land  anu  sea,  with  the 
words,  **  UinoN  op  Erie  wtth  thb  Atlantic."  On  the  other  side  were 
the  arms  of  the  State  of  New  York — the  State  which  had  borne  the 
whole  burden  in  the  construction ^f  the  great  work — and  a  representation 
of  a  section  of  the  canal,  its  locks  aud  aqueducts,  and  a  view  of  the 
harbor  of  New  York.     On  this  side  were  the  words,  "  Erie  Canal, 

COMMENCED  4tH  DAY  OF  JuLY,  1817;  COMPLETED  26tH  OcTOBER,  1825. 

Presented  by'  the  City  of  New  York."* 

Wise  and  sagacious  men  had  prophesied  that  this  canal,  when  com- 
pleted, would  give  an  impetus  to  business  of  every  description  in  the  city 
of  New  York  and  in  the  interior  of  tlie  State,  and  produce  a  wonderful 
increase  in  the  population,  commerce,  aud  wealth  of  both  sections.  This 
prophecy  was  speedily  fiil filled,  f  The  canal  did  more.  It  presented  an 
ample  outlet  to  the  sea  for  the  products  of  the  then  rapidly  developing 
region  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
which  added  untold  millions  to  the  value  of  that  then  almost  wilderness 
region  ;  and  thus  it  became  a  national  benefaction.  It  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  commercial  affaii's  in  the  lake  region.  The  total  area  of 
tliese  four  great  inland  seas  is  about  nine  thousand  square  miles,  and 
their  inlets  drain  a  region  estimated  at  about  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  thousand  square  miles.  Upon  its  bosom  have  floated  products  of  the 
Nortlvwestern  States  and  Territories  valued  at  billions  of  dollars.  In 
the  year  1872  the  value  of  property  transported  on  that  canal,  not- 
withstanding a  three-track  railway  lies  parallel  with  it,  was  about 
$168,000,000. 

The  Erie  Canal  was  built  by  the  State  of  New  York  at  a  cost  of 
$9,000,000.  A  greater  portion  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes 
was  then  an  uncultivated  wilderness.     It  was  by  far  the  most  extensive 

public  work  ever  attempted  -in  this  country  up  to  that  time,  and  excited 

■  ■■  ■ ■  1,1  i_ 

*  The  medals  were  made  of  white  metal.  Some  were  made  of  silver,  and  fifty-one 
gold  ones  were  struck  and  sent  to  European  monarclis  and  other  distinguished  persons. 
They  were  presented  by  a  committee  composed  of  Recorder  Richard  Riker,  John  Agnew, 
and  William  A.  Davis. 

f  In  the  year  1812,  five  years  before  the  construction  of  the  canal  was  beg^n,  the  lately 
appointed  canal  commissioners — Gk)uvemeur  Morris,  Stephen  van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  and  Peter  B.  Porter— gave  the  following  prophetic  utterance  : 

"  Viewing  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  country  with  which  this  canal  is  to  open  com- 
munication, it  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose  that,  when  settled,  its  product  will  equal 
the  present  export  of  the  United  States  [|58,000.000].  Will  it  appear  improbable  that 
twenty  years  hence  [1882]  the  canal  should  annually  bring  down  260,000  tons?** 
Twenty  yean  after  the  completion  of  tlie  canal  (18i5),  there  came  upon  it  to  tide-water 
1,107.000  tons  of  produce,  valued  at  145,000,000.  tlie  tolls  upon  which  amounted  to 
#2,600,000. 
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univerBal-admiration.  It  liu  boon  twice  enlarged,  and  ia  now  Beveuty 
feet  wide  on  the  surface  east  of  Aocheeter  (and  larger  westward  of  tliat 
city),  fifty  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  seven  feet  deep. 

Tlie  canal  system  of  New  York  rapidly  extended  after  tlio  completion 
of  tlie  Erie  Canal,  embracing  nearly  every  section  of  the  State.  The 
whole  number  of  tlie  canals  is  fifteen."  The  larger  ones  after  the  Erie 
are  the  Champlain  Canal,  64  iniles  in  length,  finished  in  1823  ;  the 
Black  Birer  Canal,  with  its  feeder,  87.5  miles  in  length,  finished  in 
1849  ;  the  Qeneeee  Valley  Canal,  with  its  Danville  branch,  125  milee 


long,  began  in  162A  and  finished  in  18B1 ;  and  the  Chenango  Canal,  97 
miles  in  length,  completed  in  1836. 

The  marvellons  inflnence  of  the  Eric  Canal  in  promoting  the  increase 
of  population  in  Western  New  York  may  be  approximately  estimated  by 
the  growth  of  two  of  its  chief  cities— Baffalo  and  Itooheeter.  The 
British,  as  wo  have  observed,  hterally  "wiped  out"  Bufialo  in  1813. 
In  1825,  on  the  completion  of  the  canal,  it  contained  a  population  of 
about  sixty-three  hundred.  Five  years  later  the  population  had  doubled. 
Now  (1887)  it  is  over  two  hundred  thousand.  Rochester  was  a  wilder- 
ness three  fourths  of  a  century  ago.     The  first  dwelling — a  log-cabin — 

■  Erie  CaDsl,  SM  iniles  in  length  ;  Champlain  Junction,  64 ;  Waterford  JunctioD,  S ; 
Oswego,  B8  ;  Cayuga  and  Senecs,  SI  ;  Crookod  Lske,  8  ;  Chemung,  SS  ;  Chenango,  VJ ; 
Qtiuaee  Valley.  106.6  ;  Danvllk  Branch,  11 :  Black  River,  TT.fi  ;  Black  River  Feeder,  10  ; 
Ddaware  and  Hudwn,  BB  ;  OneiiU,  8.    Total  lengtli  of  canals  in  the  State,  940.10  miles. 
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waa  tniilt  titero  in  1812.     The  pictnre  BhowR  an  actual  occnrrenco  at  that 
time.     In  1825  it  bad  a  population  of  abont  eighteen  hundred.     Five 


years  later  >t  was  eleven  tlioiisand.     Now  the  population  is  probably 
one  liundred  and  fourteen  thousand." 

*  At  the  beginning  of  1813  tlie  Scnocn  Indiiins,  at  n  grtiit  gulbtrinj*  nf  llii'  Irftiv,  cii. 
campoil  on  the  allc  of  RocliKster,  |itr(ormed  pagan  rilei  llieri-.  It  wns  u  "  great  ucriQcc 
and  tluuiksgiTlng"  after  the  corn  harvest  was  secured  and  tlie  liurbflriiuis  relumed  from 
their  first  liunting.  Tlie  festival  occupied  several  d*,va.  Two  dogs,  as  nearly  pure  wlilie 
aa  could  be  found,  were  killed  by  sirangulalion  (for  the  cfFiiNicin  of  blood  n-oiiUt  rpoiX  Ihc 
victim  for  sBcriflclftl  puriKjaen)  at  Hie  door  of  Hie  council -ho  use.  The  dogs  were  then 
painted  witli  bright  colors,  dccoraied  witli  featliers,  and  suipended  alxiut  twenty  feet 
above  the  (pround  al  the  centre  of  (he  camp.  Then  the  ctremouicB,  Hhicli  consisted 
chiefly  uf  fennting  and  dancing,  l>egan. 

Two  carefully  chosen  bands,  one  of  men  tlic  other  of  women .  ornamcnled  with  Irinkela 
and  feathers,  encli  pcmon  fumi^'hcd  n'ilh  an  car  of  com  in  the  right  hand,  danccil  ui  a 
circle  around  the  coilncil-flrc,  their  steps  reguhiicd  hy  nidc  munie.  Theucc  they  went  to 
every  wigwam  in  tlie  camp,  and  fn  like  manner  dancetl  in  u  (ircle  around  each  On,  On 
another  day,  several  men,  clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild  Ihiisik.  eoi-ering  tlirir  fari'H  iritli 
hidi'oUB  ma«ks  and  tlieir  liands  with  the  shell*  of  loMoiw,  went  among  Hie  wigwams, 
making  rtighiful  noises,  taking  the  fuel  from  the  Arc  and  scnttcring  the  embers  and  tlie 
anlicM  about  the  Uoor  for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  c ril  spirits. 

These  jiersons  were  supposed  Uins  to  eonccntrate  within  themselves  all  the  sins  of  liiefr 
tribe.  These  sins  were  transferre<l  into  one  ot  tlieir  own  number,  who.  by  magic, 
workeil  otT  from  iiltnsclf  into  the  liri>  Huspendi'd  dogs  the  roneentrated  wickedness  of 
tholrilie.  The  dogs  were  tlica  placed  on  a  pih- iif  wooii  which  was  i^iitrd.  while  Ibi^ 
mirroundlng  multitude  cast  tolMcco  aiMl  other  "  ineeuw"  upon  tile  flames.  Ibe  odor  of 
which  was  suppoacil  to  tie  a  "  sureet-siuelling  savor."  which  would  cancUiate  the  favor 
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In  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature  early  in 
January,  1826,*  Governor  Clinton  urgently  called  attention  to  needed 
improvements  in  the  common-school  system  of  the  State,  and  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  John  C.  Spencer,  a  son  oi 
Judge  Ambrose  Spencer,  submitted  an  able  report  from  the  Literature 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  early  in  February,  concurring  with  the  gov. 
eruor's  recommendation  and  directing  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  propriety  of  employing  the  various  academies  of  the  State  for  the 
purpose  ;  also  appropriating  a  specific  portion  of  the  public  funds  to 
this  important  end.  The  report  also  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  plan 
of  county  supervision  of  the  common  schools  ;  rcsoluticMis  recommend- 
ing the  election  of  justices  of  the  peace  by  the  people  and  an  amendment 
of  the  State  Constitution  removing  all  restrictions  to  the  right  of  voting, 
excepting  only  citizenship  and  a  residence  of  six  months.  These  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  amendment  w«i8  made 
accordingly.  So,  in  the  year  1827,  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
were  forever  freed  from  the  control  over  public  opinion  by  the  central 
power,  and  universal  suffrage  lias  since  prevailed. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1820  an  event  occurred  in  Western  SeW  York 
which  produced  a  great  effect  on  society  in  general,  and  upon  the  ])olitica'i 
parties  in  this  State  and  in  several  other  States  in  the  Union.  William 
Morgan,  a  native  of  Virginia,  a  printer  by  trade,  and  a  Royal  Arch  Free 
Mason,  living  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  determined,  for  some  reason,  to  publish 
a  pamphlet  in  which  the  secrets  of  Free  Masonry  were  to  be  disclosed. 
Some  of  his  fellow-members  discovered  this  intention,  and  it  Was  sooi 
matle  known  to  Masonic  lodges  in  Western  New  York.  On  Septeml>ei 
11th  Morgan  was  arrested  at  his  home,  on  a  charge  of  theft,  at  tin 
instance  of  the  master  of  a  lodge  of  Masons  at  Canandaigua,  and  by  bin 
and  other  members  of  the  order  was  hurried  into  a  coach  and  taken  tc 
that  town.     lie  was  discharged  by  a  justice  because  he  found  no  cause 


of  the  Great  Spirit.  When  the  dogs  were  partially  consumed,  one  wan  taken  from  Ihi 
sacrificial  pyre,  put  into  a  large  kettle  with  vegetables  of  various  kinds  and  boiletl  ovei 
a  fire,  when  the  whole  company  devoured  the  contents  of  the  caldron.  After  this  they 
performed  the  dances  of  war  and  peace,  and  smoked  the  calumet.  Thus  purified  from 
sin,  they  returned  to  their  homes  and  began  the  occupations  of  the  new  year. 

*  The  year  1826  is  memorable  in  our  national  history  because  of  the  almost  simultane- 
ous deaths  of  two  of  the  leading  founders  of  our  Republic—Thomas  Jefferson  and  John 
Adams.  They  both  died  on  July  4th,  within  a  few  hours  of  the  same  time.  It  was  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  They  were  both 
on  the  committee  which  was  appointed  to  draw  up  that  Declaration.  Jefferson  wrote  it 
and  both  signed  it. 
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of  action.     He  was  immediately  rearrested  on  a  civil  procuss  for  a  trifling 
debt  and  cast  into  jail. 

On  the  following  niglit  Morgan  was  taken  from  the  jail  1>y  a  number 
of  Free  Masons,  thrust  into  a  carriage  in  waiting,  taken  by  a  relay  of 
horses  to  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  Iti  ver,  and  confined 
in  the  powder  magazine  there.  He  was  taken  from  that  prison  on  the 
night  of  September  29th,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterward. 

It  was  known  that  Morgan^s  brethren  had  made  nolent  atteuipte  to 
suppress  ]iis  book,  and  when  this  outrage  was  made  public  the  Free 
Masons  were  charged  with  its  perpetration.  There  was  widespread 
excitement.  A  public  meeting  held  at  Batayia  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  affair.  They  found  evidence  of  what  they  believed  to 
be  an  extended  conspiracy  to  effect  Morgan's  death,  with  many  agents 
moved  by  powerful  motives.  Similar  meetings  were  held  elsewhere. 
Public  excitement  continually  deepened  and  widened,  and  a  strong  feel- 
ing soon  pervaded  the  public  mind  that  the  Masonic  institution  was 
responsible  for  the  crime. 

The  profound  mystery  in  which  the  affair  was  involved  gave  wings  to 
a  thousand  absurd  rumors.  Mutual  criminations  and  recriminations 
became  very  violent,  and  entered  into  all  religious,  social,  and  political 
relations.  A  very  strong  Anti-Masonic  party  was  soon  created,  at  first 
only  social  in  its  character,  but  very  soon  it  assumed  if  decided  political 
aspect.-  This  feature  of  the  party  first  appeared  at  t4>w]i  meetings  in  the 
spring  of  1827,  when  it  was  resolved  by  oonaiderable  majorities  that  no 
Free  Mason  was  worthy  to  receive  the  votes  of  free  men. 

A  political  party  formed  for  the  exclusion  of  Free  Masons  from  public 
offices  was  spread  over  the  State  of  New  York  and  into  several  other 
States,  and  continued  several  years.  In  August,  1830,  an  Anti-Masonic 
Convention  at  Utica  nominated  Francis  Granger  for  Governor  of  New 
York.  Euos  T.  Throop  was  the  op^Hwing  candidate.  Throop  received 
128,842  votes  and  Granger  120,861  votes.  This  result  showed  a  power- 
ful anti-Masonic  sentiment  in  the  State.  Mr.  Granger  was  again  nominated 
for  governor  in  1832.  In  the  same  year  a  National  Anti-Masonic  Conven- 
tion was  held  in  Philadelphia,  at  which  several  States  were  represented. 
William  Wirt,  of  Yirgioia,  was  nominated  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  party  polled  a  considerable  vote,  but  soon  afterward  it  began 
to  gradually  fade,  and  speedily  became  extinct  as  a  political  oi^nization. 

The  fate  of  Morgan  will  never  be  known.  It  is  believed  that  he  was 
taken  in  a  boat  from  Fort  Niagara,  cast  into  the  water,  and  drowned.* 

*  In  a  series  of  letters  written  by  Colonel  W.  L.  Stone  and  addresaed  to  John  Quincj 
Adams,  and  published  in  a  Ydume  of  over  five  hundiid  ptfes,  a  ftill  and  important  hie- 
tbry  of  the  events  I  have  alluded  to  is  given. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

In  the  fall  of  1826  Governor  Clinton  was  re-elected^  with  Nathaniel 
Pitcher  as  lientenant-govemor.  The  qhief  events  in  the  history  of  the 
State  during  this — the  fourtli — term  of  Mr.  Clinton  as  governor  were 
the  Morgan  episode  and  a  State  Convention  held  at  Albany  on  July  27th, 
1827,  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  National  Tariff  Convention,  which  was 
held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  foreign  goods,  admitted  almost  free,  prevented 
the  revival  of  American  manufactures,  especially  of  woollen  goods.  A 
moderate  tarii!  law  was  passed  in  1818,  and  continued  seven  years.  It 
was  inadequate,  and  the  manufacturers  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States  clamored  for  protective  laws.  An  act  imposing  heavier'  duties 
was  passed  in  1824.  Still  the  northern  manufacturers  clamored  for  more 
protection,  and  called  a  convention  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  cotton-growers  of  the  South,  meanwhile,  perceiving  that  the 
tariffs  were  injurious  to  their  interests,  opposed  them.  Only  four  of  the 
slave-labor  States  were  represented  at  Harrisburg.  Those  of  the  North 
were  numerous.  New  York  sent  about  ten  delegates  to  the  convention. 
That  body  adopted  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  subject,  and  Congress 
passed  laws  in  1827-28  which  established  a  most  stringent  tariff.  It  was 
denounced  by  the  Southern  people  as  unjust  and  unconstitutional ;  and 
it  led  to  the  ^'  nullification  movement"  in  South  Carolina  in  1832. 
These  tariff  laws,  of  which  Henry  Clay  was  the  principal  champion, 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  ''American  System,"  so  called,  for 
protecting  homB  manufactures; 

The  State  of  New  York  and,  indeed,  the  whole  country  now  experi- 
enced a  severe  loss.  Governor  Clinton  had  suffered  symptoms  of  organic 
disease  of  the  heart  for  several  months.  On  the  evening  of  February 
11th,  1828,  while  sitting  in  his  study  conversing  with  two  of  his  sons,  he 
suddenly  fell  forward  and  expired.  His  death  caused  deep  and  sincere 
sorrow  throughout  the  State  and  nation.  The  voice  of  partisanship  was 
hushed.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  long  his  most  persistent  political  antagonist, 
said  in  a  public  address  :  ''  The  triumph  of  his  talents  and  patriotism 
cannot  fail  to  become  monuments  of  high  and  enduring  fame."  Allud- 
ing to  their  political  antagonism  and  mutual  personal  respect,  Mr.  Yan 
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Buren  said  :  "I,  who,  wiiile  living,  never,  no,  never,  envied  him  any- 
thing, now  that  he  has  fallen,  I  am  greatly  tempted  to  envy  him  his 
grave  with  its  honors."  Lieutenant-Governor  Pitcher  performed  the 
duties  of  governor  during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

An  act  was  passed  during  the  session  of  1828  for  the  organization  in 
the  city  of  New  York  of  a  Superior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  trial 
of  civil  actions,  of  which  Chancellor  Samuel  Jones  ^  was  .ippointed 
chief -justice,  and  J.  Ogden  Hoffman  and  Thomas  J.  Oakley  assistant 
justices.  In  the  same  year  a  contest  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  occurred  between  John  Quincy  Adams  and  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  latter,  with  Jolm 
C.  Calhoun  as  Vice-President.  The  New  York  Legislature  chose  twenty 
electors  favorable  to  Jackson  and  sixteen  favorable  to  Adams.  In  the 
election  for  State  officers  in  the  fall,  Martin  Yan  Bureu  was  chosen 
Governor  of  New  York. 

In  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  in  1829  Governor 
Yan  Buren  recommended  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
State  and  a  judicious  use  of  its  credit  to  an  extensiou  of  the  system  of 
internal  improvements  ;  also  the  establishment  of  a  safety  fund  for  the 
ultimate  redemption  of  the  notes  of  the  several  State  banks,  the  choice 
of  presidential  electors  by  the  people,  and  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  popular  education.  A  safety-fund  bill  planned  by  Joshua  Forman, 
of  Onondaga,  was  passed,  and  thirty-one  banks,  exclusive  of  three  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  were  rechartercd  under  the  law.  This  excellent 
safety-fund  system  prevailed  in  New  York  until  the  establishment  of 
our  present  national  currency  during  the  late  Civil  War. 

In  March,  1829,  Governor  Van  Buren  accepted  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Jackson, 
and  forthwith  he  resigned  his  chair,  which  was  filled  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Throop.  The  fall  election  gave  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
political  friends  of  Jackson  (Democrats)  to  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  Anti-Masons  carried  fifteen  of  the  western  counties  and 
polled  sixty-seven  thousand  votes. 


*  Samuel  Jones  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1769  ;  was  educated  at  Columbiu  ColI(\*;c  : 
studied  law  with  De  Witt  Clinton  in  his  father's,  office,  the  Chief -Justice  of  New  York 
and  *'  father  of  the  New  York  bar/'  and  became  an  eminent  jurist.  He  ww*  u  mi'mlx-r 
of  tho  New  York  Assembly,  1812-14  ;  Recorder  of  New  York  City  in  1828  ;  ni)iK)intttl 
Chancellor  of  the  State  in  1826,  and  accepted  the  office  of  Chief -Justice  of  the  Superior 
€k>urt  in  New  York  City  in  1828.  In  1847-49  he  was  a  justice  of  the  Supremo  Couri  of 
the  State  and  ex^ffieio  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Judge  Jones  died  at  Cold 
Spring,  L.  I.,  in  August,  1858. 
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It  WHB  at  t)iia  time  tliat  Silas  Wright,*  who  became  coiifipictions  in  the 
State  and  nation,  appeared  very  prominent  in  piibliu  affaire  in  New  York. 
Ue  Iiail  been  State  Senator  and  mem- 
ber of  CongreBs  ;  lie  'was  now  made 
comptroller — the  manager  of  the 
complicated  financial  operations  of 
the  State.  lie  proved  hinriself  com- 
petent and  tnistwortliy.  After  con- 
ducting that  office  with  signal  abil- 
ity for  Konieyuarii,  lie  w^is  transferred 
to  the  Semite  of  the  United  States. 

f:arly  in  1S:W  the  Anti-MaMma 
cst»I>lislied  Ht  tlie  HCcit  of  the  State 
government  tlio  Athany  Eoening 
Journal^  with  Thurlow  Weed  f  as 
editor.  It  took  a  conspicuoiia  place 
ill  jouniuliBiu  from  the  atart,  and 

fora  generation,  under  the  manage-  "''*"  "'■"**'"'- 

ment  of  Mr.  Weed,  it  exerted  mar- 

vellons  ])owur  over  the  politics  and  politicians  of  the  State.     Mr,  Weed, 
wrote  Tlamiiiond.f  was  "  one  of  the  inoet  shrewd  and  sagaeious  political 


■  Silus  Wriglil  wiu  bom  at  Amlitnjt,  Miu«,,  i>i  .May.  nai ;  died  at  riuiton,  N.  T..  In 
AugiiM,  1S47.  He  waM  admitted  [u  Die  bai  la  1B19,  aud  begun  tlie  pmelice  of  Ian'  at 
Canion.  He  was  apiwinicd  nurrogale  of  tbn  couotj  (8i.  Lawrciicr)  In  1820.  In  1828  be 
bnaiaio  Slate  Senutur,  aud  a  member  of  Congress  1B3T-S9.  la  1HS8  he  was  made 
Comptruller  of  llic  tUntu  of  New  York  ;  United  Stalea  6cnnlor  In  183.1 ;  Ji'fcnded  Jack- 
Mia'n  roiine  ia  Ilia  wiirfarc  oq  llic  UnilMl  Slates  Bank  ;  voted  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas ;  dcellncil  lo  be  mode  ■  justice  of  (be  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1(M  declined  tbc 
nonimuloa  for  llie  vice-presidency.  The  saoie  year  lie  was  electcil  Governor  of  New 
York.  The  next  year  lie  wu  offered  the  place  of  Secretai;  uf  ibe  Treasury  in  PnsiideDt 
Folk's  Cabinet.  lie  n-lin.'d  lo  privalc  life  on  leaving  the  chgir  of  Ooyemor  of  New  York, 
nud  died  soon  aftecwiird. 

t  Thurlow  Weed  was  bom  ia  Cairo,  N.  Y,,  in  November,  1787.  He  was  a  Cflbin.boy 
on  a  North  Iti\ifT  sluop  at  len  years  of  age  ;  learned  the  priater's  trade  at  Catsklll,  and 
In  ISIS  WHS  a  volunteer  in  the  military  service  on  the  nortliern  frontier  of  New  York. 
He  uaaucetwifully  attempted  the  extahlisbment  of  a  newspaper  la  Central  NewTork, 
and  iu  1830-27  lie  eltitcd  the  Anti-M<aimie  Enqairer.  Hs  waa  twice  elected  to  the 
AaHcmbly.  Ia  1830  he  liecame  the  editor  al  the  AOaag  Btening  Journal,  and  very  soon 
became  a  iiromiuent  leader  of  the  Whig  and  then  tbe  Republican  Party,  but  be  would 
Dcveraetept  public  otHce  of  any  kind.  In  IgQl  President  Llacolo  sent  liim  to  Europe  In  a 
xemi-iUplonutic  capacity.  He  relumed  home  In  June,  1863.  Then  for  a  whOe  he  was 
e<liior  of  the  yn'  Yiiik  G/mmenial  Adtertittr.  In  ises  be  took  up  hk  permanent  abode 
In  llie  cilj-  ot  New  York  with  bis  family,  and  died  at  hb  home  there  on  November  HA, 
188a.    He  liail  vUIied  Europe  aevenU  times,  the  last  in  IBTl. 

X  P-ZiUfl  iriHtoTf  <^StK  York,  by  Jabei  D.  Hammond,  LL.D.,  vol.  II.,  p.  BSD. 
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editors  aud  eagle-oyed  politicians  the  State  of  "New  York  ever  pro- 
duced." 

A  "  Workingmeii's  Party"  was  formed  in  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1830,  bnt  was  short-lived.  It  was  complained  that  workingnien  did  not 
receive  a  fair  share  of  the  public  offices  and  emoluments.  Others  besides 
workingmen  flocked  to  the  new  standard.  General  Erastus  Root  was 
nominated  by  the  party  for  governor.  It  was  professedly  opposed  to 
banks  and  paper  money.  It  was  soon  controlled  by  others  than  working- 
men — aspiring  politicians — and,  like  all  organizations  ejected  aud  ruled 
by  demagogues,  it  flourished  awhile  and  then  disappeared. 

The  rapid  influx  of  population  into  the  city  and  State  of  New  York, 
especially  from  the  New  England  States,  after  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  the  Knickerbocker  ele- 
ment on  society.  Fashions,  customs,  and  the  general  aspects  of  social 
life  were  modified  by  this  immigration,  and  New  York  soon  became 
largely,  what  it  is  to-day,  a  cosmopolitan  city.* 

It  was  at  this  period  that  William  H.  Seward,  then  a  veiy  young  man, 
was  sent  to  the  State  Senate.  He  took  his  seat  in  January,  1831,  when 
only  thirty  years  of  age.  He  had  been  elected  by  the  Anti- Masonic 
Party,  who  at  the  same  time  chose  thirty  members  of  the  Assembly. 
That  party  nominated  Francis  Granger  for  governor  and  Samuel  Stevens 
for  lieutenant-governor  in  1832,  with  an  electoral  ticket  led  by  Chan- 
cellor Kent  and  John  C.  Spencer.  The  ^'National  KepuMicans,''  as 
the  adherents  of  Henry  Clay  called  tliemselves,  adopted  the  Anti- 
Masonic  ticket ;  but  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  State  at  the  election 
%vas  thirteen  thousand.  General  Jackson  was  re-elected  President  and 
Martin  Van  Buren  Vice-President  With  this  contest  the  existence  of 
the  political  Anti-Masonic  Party,  State  and  National,  was  virtually 
terminated.  The  institution  of  Free  Masonry  soon  recovered  from  the 
shock  and  regained  its  good  reputation  and  influence. 

*  The  older  reader  will  remember  the  fashions  of  the  ladies  about  1882.  They  were 
generully  rather  plain,  but  rich  in  material  and  colors.  The  walking-dress  was  lavender 
gray  in  color.  The  sleeves  were  tight  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  and  very  full  above. 
They  were  called  "mutton-leg  sleeves.'*  A  ruche  trimmed  the  corsage  and  extended 
straight  down  the  front  of  the  dress,  which  was  short,  showing  tlie  whole  of  the  black 
pruneihi  gaiter-shocs.  The  bonnet  was  Leghorn  straw,  with  square  brim  lined  with 
green  satin.  The  crown  was  trimmed  with  three  bands  of  green  ribbon  and  a  full 
cockade  in  the  centre.  The  neck-knot  was  a  green  ribbon.  The  evening-dress  was  of 
Chinese  green  faced  with  dark  green  velvet  and  "  mutton-leg"  sleeves  with  velvet  cuffs. 
The  trimming  of  the  skirt  was  a  velvet  band  from  which  depended  large  leaves.  The 
hair  was  dressed  in  full  curls  on  the  forehead,  and  in  bows  of  moderate  height  on  the  top 
of  the  head.  A  wreath  of  roses  and  bluebells  surrounded  the  base  of  the  bows.  Delicate 
morocco  or  satin  slippers  covered  the  feet. 
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In  1S33  tLe  Whig  Party  was  formed  in  this  wise  :  James  Wftteoa 
Webb,  the  editor  and  prupri«tor  of  the  Ifcui  York  Courier  and  Ettquirtr, 
who  attended  as  a  spectator  the  Anti-Masonic  Convention  at  Pliilndelphia 


wliich  nominated  William  Wirt  for  President,  wrote  a  letter  to  hia 
journal,  in  which  he  pointed  ont  the  folly  oF  the  different  partiee  wasting 
their  energies  in  separately  opposing  General  Jackson.     He  proposed  a 
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— the  pet  of  the  Preeident,  wlio  desired  him  to'  be  his  sqooenor  in  the 
preeidential  chair.  Jackson  appointed  him  Minister  to  England  daring 
the  recess  of  the  Senate.  He  sailed  to  that  conntry,  and  was  installed  as 
accredited  Minister  of  the  United  States.  Henry  Clay  was  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  By  his  tact  and  talent  he  succeeded  in  forming  a 
party  in  the  Senate  opposed  to  the  President.  It  consisted  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  that  body.  The  Senate  was  induced  to  refuse  to 
ratify  the  appointment  of  Yan  Buren,  and  the  unconfirmed  minister  was 
compelled  to  return  home  a  private  citizen. 

The  rejection  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  produced  intense  indignation,  espe- 
cially in  the  State  of  New  York.  Indignation  meetings  denounced  the 
act  in  no  measured  terms.  Van  Buren  was  considered  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  American  people  a  victim  of  persecution,  and  tlieir  love  of 
fair  play  and  their  admiration  for  his  ability  caused  them  to  elect  him 
PrcRident  of  the  United  States  as  the  successor  of  General  Jackson. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  country  was  violently  agitated  by  a 
movement  in  South  Carolina  to  carry  into  practical  effect  the  doctrine  of 
Rnpreme  State  Bovoroignty  by  an  attempt  to  nullify  or  to  defy  laws  of 
the  United  States.  President  Jackson  promptly  met  this  revolutionary 
movement  by  issuing  a  proclamation,*  in  which  he  denied  the  right  of 
any  State  to  nullify  a  law  of  the  National  Government,  and  commanded 
immediate  obedience  to  all  the  laws.  The  proclamation  was  followed  by 
prompt  action,  and  very  soon  the  country  ^vas  relieved  from  menaces  of 
civil  war.  The  President  was  sustained  by  the  loyal  and  patriotic  men 
of  botli  parties. 

Tlic  most  effective  blow  given  to  the  United  States  Bank  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  warfare  upon  that  institution  M'as  tlie  removal  from  its 
custody  of  the  deposits  of  the  national  funds,  amounting  to  about 
$10,0<K),O(»0,  and  placing  the  money  on  deposit  in  the  State  banks  in  the 
fall  of  1833. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York,  tlien  strongly  Democratic,  passed  a 
resolution  early  in  1834,  by  a  large  majority,  approving  of  the  action  of 
the  President  in  ordering  the  removal  of  tlie  deposits.  It  was  believ^ 
that  the  deposit  of  the  funds  in  the  State  banks  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  business  community  by  affording  facilities  for  acquiring  loana 
from  the  banks.  So  it  did  ;  but  the  final  result  was  anything  but 
salutary.  It  led  to  the  creation  of  a  vast  and  dangerous  credit  systemi 
and  wild  speculations,  which  ultimately  caused  widespread  disaster,  as 
we  shall  perceive  presently. 


^  This  proclamation  was  written  by  tlie  able  Secretary  of  State,  Louis  HcLaoe. 
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The  managers  of  the  United  States  Dank  ^^  got  even'*  with  the  New 
Yorkers  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  them  with  peculiar  severity,  because 
of  that  resolution,  the  system  tliey  liad  adopted  at  the  time  of  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  of  a  great  and  sudden  cnrtailment  of  discounts, 
and  making  forced^collections  from  debtors.  Their  loans  then  amounted 
to  $60,000,000.  This  severity  brought  the  banks  of  Now  York  to  the 
verge  of  suspension  of  specie  payments.  To  avert  this,  calamity  the 
Legislature,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor,  tendered  a  loan  to 
the  banks  of  the  credit  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000,  should 
relief  become  necessary.  There  m'us  M'idesprcad  commercial  distress 
and  a  panic  for  a  while.  Very  soon  the  great  bank  afforded  relief  by  a 
sudden  enlargement  of  discounts  and  a  great  expansion  of  its  circulation, 
allowing  the  State  deposit  batiks  to  loan  freely.  Thiri  revelation  of  the 
inherent  power  of  the  bank  for  working  mischief  attested  the  wisdom  of 
the  President  iu  making  war  upon  it. 

By  an  act  of  the  JjCgislature  pjisscd  in  March,  1S34,  the  people  of 
New  York  City  were  empowered  for  the  first  time  to  elect  their  own 
mayor.  Hitherto  that  officer  had  been  chosen  by  the  Council  of 
Appointment  or  by  the  Governor  and  Senate  of  the  State.  The  tirst 
mayor  elected*  by  a  popular  vote  was  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence. 

At  that  time  a  feud  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  city 
was  disturbing  its  hannony,  distracting  its  organization,  and  weakening 
its  power.  There  had  been  formed,  under  the  teachings  of  Fanny 
Wright  and  others  of  communistic  proclivities,  a  **  HadicaP'  or  **  Equal 
Rights"  faction,  which  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  the  workingmen. 
It  occasioned  a  split  in  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  application  to  it  of 
a  nickname  that  adhered  for  several  years.  At  a  meeting  in  Tammany 
Hall  just  before  the  election  in  the  fall  of  1835,  both  sections  of  the 
party  zealously  claimed  the  right  to  the  chair  and  the  management  of  the 
proceedings.  Violence  ensued,  and  a  grand  row  was  the  consequence. 
In  the  midst  of  the  affray  the  gas  was  turned  off  and  the  room  was  left 
in  darkness.  One  of  the  Equal  Rights  Party  having  some  '*  loco* 
foco ' '  matches. in  his  pocket,  relighted  the  lamps,  and  the  business  of  the 
meeting  proceedied.  *'  I  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents,"  wrote  an<actor 
in  the  scene,  "  and  the  next  day  I  was  compelled  to  buy  a  suit  of  new 
clothes.  In  a  short, time  the  whole  Democratic  Party  were  known  as 
*  Loco-focoB,^  " 

In  January,  1836,  the  Equal  Riglits  Party  organized  as  distinct  from 
thiB  Democratic  Party,  and  adopted  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  which 
condemned  all  monopolies  and  the  issuing  of  a  paper  currency  by  banks. 
They  deelared  no  man  eligible  for  nomination  for  office  by  this  party 
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unless  he  had  signed  tlic  Declaration.  One  of  the  active  memben — 
John  Windt,  a  printer — issued  a  journal  called  The  Democrat  as  the 
organ  of  the  new  party.  They  nominated  a  (umdidate  for  Mayor  of  ICew 
York  in  the  spring  ;  ])ropo6ed  to  nominate  Colonel  Samuel  Young  fUr 
governor,  and  attempted  to  fonn  a  State  Equal  Sights  Party  at  a 
conveTition  held  at  lltica  in  September,  when  they  nominated  Isaac 
S.  Smith,  of  Huifalo,  for  governor,  Robert  Townsend,  of  New  York,  for 
lientenant-governor,  Frederick  A.  Tallmadge  for  State  Senator,  and  a 
full  Assembly  ticket.  They  appointed  a  State  Corresponding  Coni- 
mittco.  At  the  municipal  election  in  the  spring  of  1S37  their  candidate 
for  mayor  received  over  four  thousand  votes.  At  a  convention  held  at 
Utica  in  September  they  devised  a  State  Constitution 

The  days  of  the  Ivpial  llights  Party  were  few.  In  the  fall  of 
1S3T,  finding  very  few  adherents  to  tlu^  party  outside  of  the  city  of  I^ew 
York,  they  ciTected  aremiion  with  tlie  Tammany  J)arty,  or  the  old  Demo- 
crats. l*robal)ly  no  ])olitical  i>arty  in  the  State  ever  received  more 
severe  attacks  and  scathing  am'mad versions  than  this.  All  the  hanks 
and  the  whole  influence  of  (chartered  corjwrations  iind  associated  wealth 
were  against  them.  Also  the  ])ress  of  both  parties,  excepting  the  Kvett- 
■tng  J*(>Hiy  conducted  by  Wilh'ani  ('.  Bryant  and  William  Leggett.*  Tiie 
J\)ftt  did  not  approve  of  a  separate  party  organization,  but  warmly  advo- 
cated its  ])rinciplo8. 

This  was  also  a  |>eriod  <»f  a  radical  revolution  in  journalism,  which  was 
inaugunit(!<l  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  James  Watson  Webb,f  Renja- 


*  WilliMiii  \.v'Z)H'\i  was  ;i  ]Mi\vcrfiil  wrilrr  and  a  radical  rofonncr  iu  his  pro(livitM*s. 
llr  wjis  Immii  ill  lln*  tily  of  N<'\v  York  iu  1W2  ;  died  at  New  Kochelk",  N.  Y.,  in  May. 
1m:W.  Ill'  WM"*  a  irniduiilc  of  Gt'orirciowii  (Komaii  ('iitlioli(0  College,  and  was  a  niidsln|>. 
man  in  the  Inited  SiMtcs  Navy.  is*20-'2rt.  Tiien  he  devotwl  hiniMeif  to  lit<Tary  pursuits 
chiefly.  Ih'  was  a  constant  contrlliutor  to  Morris's  J\>/r  York  Min'or  and  olher  publicn- 
t  ions  for  years,  under  the  tide  of  "Tales  by  u  Count  ry  SchooliiULster. "  In  the  autumn 
of  1828  \\v.  <'stad»lishe«l  in  New  Y«)rk  City  a  weekly  literary  jxTiodical  calle<l  The  Ciitt'r. 
It  was  soon  united  with  th<'  Mirmr.  In  1H20  iu*  lK*<-anie  associated  with  William  Cullrn 
Bryant  in  the  nianairement  of  the  Xnn  York  Enuituj  Pmt,  and  was  its  chief  editor  in 
181^4-3.1.  He  synipatiii/(sl  with  the  anli-slavery  niovenunits  of  that  day,  and  ably 
defendcil  the  riirhl  <»f  free  Hi>eeeh  and  disi-ussion.  In  1830  he  esUdilished  The  Plaiu 
IktUt'r,  devoted  to  polities  and  literature,  but  failinir  health  s(M)n  compellcHl  him  to  nrlin* 
((uish  literary  lalK)r.  Appointed  diplomatic  ajr<'nt  to  the  republic  of  Guatemala,  he  was 
preparing  for  a  voyage  tlutlirr  when  he  suddenly  die<l  at  his  home. 

f  James  Watson  Webb,  son  of  General  Samuel  H.  Webb,  of  the  Revolution,  was  born 
at  Clavcrack.  N.  Y.,  in  February,  1802.  He  cntere<l  the  army  »w  §econd  lieutenant  in 
August.  1810;  was  first  lieutenant  in  1823;  resigmnl  in  1827,  and  entered  the  arena  of 
journalism  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  he  wrought  with  power  for  thirty -six  years 
—1827-61.  lie  for!ne<l  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  s<KMal  and  political  hi.stoVy  of  the  city  of 
New  York.     He  was  the  publisher  and  chief  editor  of  the  Morning  Courier  and  Enqtiirer 
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mfn  H.  Daj-,  and  Jamoa  Oordun  Bennett.  Colonel  Webb  initiated  the 
enterprise  of  collecting  news  by  eending  a  fast-Bailing  clipper-built 
■cbooner  many  miles  at  eea  to  meet  vetiseJa  from  foreign  porta,  gather 
the  latest  news  from  abroad,  and  speedily  pnbliah  it  to  the  world.  His 
coDtemporaries  soon  followed  his  example. 

On  September  3d,  1833,  Ur.  Bay  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Sun, 
the  first  one-cent  daily  newspaper  ever  published.  Imitutionfl  soon 
followed.  On  May  6th,  1836,  Mr. 
Bennett  issaed  the  first  number  of 
tlie  permanently  established  Herald 
on  a  nominal  capital  of  1^500,  and 
introduced  a  new  feature  in  jonr- 
nalisin  —  the  "Money  Article." 
His  contemporaries  followed  his 
lead.  At  that  time  (1835),  of  the  . 
fifteen  daily  newspapers  published 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  then 
having  a  population  of  two  hnndred 
and  seventy  thousand,  only  the  Sun, 
had  a  circulation  of  over  six  thou- 
sand daily. 

This  was  also  a  period  of  riots  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Emigration  james  waiww  wkbm. 

liad  recently  given  to  the  city  a 

lai^  population  of  ignorant,  exciUble,  and  often  vicious  foreigners,  nnd 
these  were  speedily  transformed,  by  unwise  naturalization  laws,  into 
citizens  and  It^l  voters.  This  class  of  voters  was  ont  in  full  force  iit 
the  first  popular  election  of  a  mayor  of  the  city  in  the  sprint;  of  1834. 
They  generally  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  Party,  and  were  always 
the  pliant  toola  of  deniagognea. 

Early  in  themornirig  of  the  first  day  of  the  election  (the  polls  were 
then  opened  three  days  in  snccesaion)  riotous  symptoms  appeared.     Tlie 


made  militac;  CDglneer-in-chief  of  Ibe  State,  and  ever  after  he  bore  the  title  of  ' '  geDcml, ' ' 
Id  1861,  after  decliniDg  a  mimioii  to  CoiutaDtinople,  he  wan  appointed  by  Prendenl 
Liocoln  Hinbler  to  Brazil,  irhere  he  performed  cfQcicnt  servlueti.  nnd  rulumed  homo  in 
1861,  whea  he  retired  from  public  life.  Ocoenl  Webb  died  at  hix  reaidencc  in  New 
York  on  June  Tth,  1884. 

The  above  portrait  represents  him  when  over  eighty  yc»r«  of  age.  Gcnernl  Webb, 
through  hiB  personal  inlimacy  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  t/an  inslrumcata]  in  pro- 
curing the  wUhdran-Bl  of  the  French  Iroopn  from  Mexico  during  our  Civil  War. 
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Democratic  leaden  were  exasperated  by  the  opprobriona  name  of  Tories 
applied  to  their  party  by  their  opponents,  and  seemed  determined  to  win 
the  victor}'  at  all  hazards.  The  Whigs  were  numerous  and  strong  ;  the 
Democrats  had  been  weakened  by  discord. 

In  the  Sixth  Ward,  where  there  was  a  large  foreign  population,  a  mob 
was  soon  gathered,  and,  led  by  an  ex-alderman,  mshed  into  the  Whig 
committee-room,  tore  down  the  political  banners,  destroyed  the  ballots, 
and  made  a  wreck  of  everything.  They  had  felled  to  the  floor,  bruised 
and  bleeding,  about  twenty  of  the  inmates.  The  remainder  escaped 
with  bruises  and  torn  garments.  Clubs  and  even  knives  had  been  used, 
and  one  man  was  carried  out  in  a  dying  condition.  This  occurrence 
gave  the  ward  the  title  of  the  '^  Bloody  Sixth." 

This  outrage  aroused  the  opposite  party  to  vigorous  action,  and  under 
the  lead  of  Colonel  Webb  an  organized  force  of  Whigs  preserved  com- 
parative order,  especially  at  the  polls,  the  next  day  ;  but  at  night  an 
enormous  mob  assembled  in  the  City  Hall  Park.  A  cross  had  been  set 
up  near  by  bearing  the  words,  "  Down  wrrn  thk  Coctrieb  and  Enquirer 
Building,"  a  live-story  structure  in  Wall  Street.  Colonel  Webb,  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  that  journal,  was  the  chief  object  of  the  wrath 
of  the  assembled  multitude,  who  were  required  to  march  by  and  touch 
the  cross.  Then  speakers  in  the  park  urged  the  excited  populace  to  pro- 
ceed to  Wall  Street.  They  did  so  with  shouts  and  yells,  which  sent  a 
thrill  of  alarm  throughout  the  city.  They  found  Colonel  Webb's  castle 
so  strongly  fortilied,  with  him  at  the  head  of  a  well-armed  and  deter- 
mined garrison,  that  they  not  only  refrained  from  attack,  but,  cowards 
as  they  were,  scampered  away  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  a  tierce  collision  in  Broadway  in  front 
of  Masonic  Hall,  where  Mayor  Gideon  Lee,  who  attempted  to  quell  the 
disturbance,  was  severely  beaten.  The  rioters  prepared  to  seize  the 
Arsenal,  when  the  mayor  called  out  the  (now)  Seventh  Raiment, 
National  Guards,  when  order  was  soon  restored  by  them  ;  but  the  city 
was  kc2)t  in  a  stiito  of  excitement  for  nearly  two  days  longer.  The 
Democrats  had  elected  their  candidate  for  mayor,  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Tlie  election  riots  of  1834  and  the  increasing  numbers  and  influence  of 
foreign-born  citizens  finally  alarmed  thoughtful  men.  It  was  f onnd  that 
these  adopted  citizens  held  the  balance  of  power  between  the  Wiiig  and 
Democratic  parties,  and  that  whichever  party  gained  a  victory  they 
claimed  an  unreasonable  share  of  the  *^  spoils."  The  best  citizens  of 
New  York,  believing  it  to  be  their  duty  to  check  this  influence,  so 
menacing  to  our  free  institutions  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ballot- 
box,  combined,  in  the  winter  of  1842-43,  in  fonning  a  new  political 
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organization  for  the  parpose,  which  wat  called  the  Native  American 
Party.  They  elected  Jamea  Harper,*  of  the  pnbliahing  honae  of 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Mayor  of  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1844,  by  a 
majority  of  over  four  thonsand.  From  this  anspicions  beginning  the 
party  spread  over  the  State  and  the  republic,  but  its  policy  became  so 
narrow  and  so  really  anti- American  in  character  that  after  the  presi- 
dential election  in  1856,  when*  its  candidate  for  Presideht  of  the  United 
States  was  Millard  Fillmore,  it  was  dissolved. 

The  passions  of  the  lower  orders  in  New  York  City  were  so  excited  to 
do  mischief  by  the  election  riots,  that  immediately  afterward  they  were 
incited  by  the  demagognes  who  had  led  them  before  to  engage  in  a  fearful 
public  disturbance  known  as  *'  The  Abolition  Riots."  New  York  City 
was'  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Their 
meetings  were  frequently  disturbed  by  their  ignorant  or  unreasoning 
opponents.  In  July,  1884,  these  disturbances  blossomed  out  into  a  wild 
riot,  which  spread  terror  over  the  entire  city.  Houses  of  humane 
citizens  were  sacked,  the  property  of  others  was  destroyed,  and  no  less 
than  five  churches  in  the  city  were  attacked  and  partially  demolished. 
Again  the  (now)  Seventh  Regiment,  National  Guards,  was  called  out 
to  suppress  the  dangerous  tumult  and  to  restore  order.  In  this  effort  it 
succeeded  admirably. 

In  the  years  1834  and  1835  a  spirit  of  wild  speculation  scourged  the 
land.  Trade  was  brisk  ;  the  shipping  interest  was  prosperous ;  prices 
ruled  high  ;  luxury  abounded,  and  nobody  seemed  to  perceive  the  under- 
current of  disaster  that  was  surely  wasting  the  foundations  of  the  absurd 
credit  system  and  the  real  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  credit  system 
collapsed  at  the  touch  of  the  Ithuriel  spear  of  Necessity.  The  Bank  of 
England,  seeing  exchanges  running  higher  and  higher  against  that 
country,  contracted  its  loans  and  admonished  houses  giving  long  credits 
to  Americans  by  the  use  of  money  borrowed  from  the  bank  to  curtail  that 
hazardous  business.  At  about  the  same  time  the  famous  '^  Specie 
Circular"  went  out  from  our  Treasury  Department  (July,  1836)  directing 

*  James  Harper,  the  senior  member  of  the  original  firm  of  Harper  ft  Brothers,  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  Harper,  of  Newtown,  L.  I.,  where  he  was  bom  in  April,  1795.  ■  At  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  went  to  Nefw  York  to  learn  the  art  of  printing.  Industrious  and  thriflj, 
he  was  able,  soon  after  his  majority,  to  begin  business  on  his  own  account.  In  the  course 
of  time  his  three  brothers,  John,  Joseph  Wesley,  and  Fletcher,  became  associated  with 
him  in  the  printing  and  publishing  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Harper  &  Brothers. 
This  brotherhood  remained  unbroken  forty-three  years,  when,  in  March,  1888,  James 
died  at  8t  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  whither  he  had  been  taken,  mortally  hurt  by 
being  thrown  from  his  carriage  while  Lis  hones  were  running  away.  Mr.  Harper  was 
ever  prominent  in  good  works. 
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tlie  collectors  of  the  public  money  to  receive  nothing  but  coin.  From 
the  parlor  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  went  forth  the  unwelcome  fiat,  ^'  Pay  up  !"  American  houses  in 
London  failed  for  many  millions,  and  eyexy  bank  in  the  United  States 
suspended  specie  payments  in  1837.  In  1839  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  rechartered  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  fell 
into  hopeless  ruin,  and  with  it  went  down  a  large  number  of  the  State 
banks  of  the  country.  A  general  Bankrupt  Act,  passed  in  1841, 
relieved  of  debt  about  forty  thousand  persons,  whose  aggregate  liabilities 
amounted  to  about  $441,000,000. 

The  business  men  of  the  city  and  State  of  New  York  suffered  intensely 
from  these  financial  troubles.  Already  the  merdiants  of  the  city  had 
been  severely  smitten  by  a  fearful  conflagration  on  a  bitterly  cold  night — 
December  16th,  1835 — which  reduced  to  ashes  and  cinders  in  the  space 
of  a  few  hours  property  valued  at  almost  $20,000,000.  But  from  this 
calamity  and  the  financial  troubles  of  1837  the  merchants  of  New  York, 
by  their  energy  and  pluck,  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  speedy  and 
marvellous  rebound. 

The  construction  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  for  the  sanitary  and  other 
uses  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York  had  been  begun  a  few 
weeks  before  the  great  fire.  It  was  completed  in  1842  at  a  cost  of 
$10,375,000,  including  $1,800,000  for  distributing  pipes  and  amounts 
paid  for  the  right  of  way.  It  extends  from  the  Croton  River,  in  West- 
chester County,  where  the  waters  of  that  stream  are  collected  in  a  large 
reservoir,  to  the  distributing  reservoir  at  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  in  New  York  City,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles.  The 
aqueduct  is  tubular  in  form,  and  crosses  the  Harlem  River  over  the 
magnificent  High  Bridge.  The  receiving  reservoir  within  the  Central 
Park  covers  an  area  of  thirty-five  acres. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Governor  Marcy's  administration  oxtonded  from  1833  to  1839, 
during  which  time  wise  and  important  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  on  his  recommendation.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these 
measures  was  a  provision,  at  the  session  of  1835,  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Erie  Canal  and  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education  and  enlighten- 
ment. The  Legislature  responded  generously.  It  instnictc<l  the  canal 
commissioners  to  '^  enlarge  and  improve  the  Erie  Canal,  and  construct  a 
double  set  of  lift-locks  therein."  These  improvements  were  finally 
made,  at  an  expense  far  greater  than  the  cost  of  its  original  construction. 
This  enlargement  had  become  necessary  because  of  the  increasing  busi- 
ness of  the  canal  within  ten  years  after  it  was  completed. 

This  provision  for  the  material  prosperity  of  the  State  was  supple- 
mented in  April,  1835,  by  a  provision  for  the  intellectual  advancement 
of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth.  A  law  was  passed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  library  in  every  school  district  in  the  State,  then  number- 
ing over  nine  thousand  six  liundred.  Governor  Marcy  took  special 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  made  untiring  efforts  to  accomplish  this 
important  object — this  grand  feature  of  our  common-school  system.  lie 
desired  to  afford  an  opportnrtity  to  every  child  within  the  border  of  the 
commonwealth,  of  whatever  color,  race,  creed,  or  condition,  to  acquire 
intellectual  and  moral  cultivation  and  enlightenment.  The  late  General 
John  A.  Dix  was  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  when  these  libraries  were  established.  To  his  wisdom  and  sound 
judgment,  aided  by  his  deputy,  S.  S.  Handall,  the  people  of  the  State 
were  indebted  for  the  excellence  of  the  selection  of  the  books  for  the 
libraries.*     These  were  pretty  generally  established  in  1838,  when  tlie 

*  In  the  selection  of  books  the  folloiwing  directions  were  adhered  to  : 

"1.  No  works  written  professedly  to  uphold  or  attack  any  sect  or  creed  in  our  country 
claiming  to  be  a  religious  one  shall  be  tolerated  in  the  school  libraries. 

"  2.  Standard  works  on  other  topics  shall  not  be  excluded  because  they  incidentally 
and  indirectly  betray  the  religious  opinions  of  vtheir  authors. 

"  8.  Works  avowedly  on  other  subjects  which  abound  in  direct  and  unreserved  attacks 
on  or  defence  of  the  character  of  any  religious  sect,  or  those  which  hold  up  any  religious 
body  to  contempt  or  execration  by  singling  out  or  bringing  together  only  the  darker  part 
of  its  history  or  character,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  school  libraries.  In  the  selection 
of  books  for  a  district  library,  information  and  not  mere  amusement  is  to  be  regarded  as 
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pnpile  Meaning  the  district  bcIiooIs  of  tlie  State  nninlicrcd  Rlxint  fire 
hundred  thousand  five  hundred.  An  annaal  appro])rintion  of  ^55,0CK> 
wa«  mftde  for  the  pnrchase  of  books  for  the  lilirarics.  Ii>  MHi  a  State 
Normal  School  (the  first  in  the  commonwealth)  n-ae  established  at 
Albany,  of  which  Duvid  P.  Page  was  the  first  printnpal.     It  oi.cnpied  a 


building  on  State  Street  (117)  originally  erected  lij  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  Kailroad  Company  for  a  passenger  depot." 

It  waa  at  tliis  period  that  great  improvementa  were  made  in  the  ayatein 
of  popular  education  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  Lancastrian  or 
monitorial  form  of  government  and  instnictiou  had  long  provailed  there 

tlio  primar]'  objvct.  Suitable  prorinion  slioulil,  however,  be  made  for  llie  intellectual 
wanU  tit  tlio  young  by  furnlKhlag  Lliem  witli  bouks  wliich,  witliout  being  merely  Juvenile 
In  cliannlcr.  nwy  be  level  b>  llieir  compreheiuinn  Had  miffidently  entertHining  to  excite 
and  gratify  a  tosle  for  resiling.     It  in  lucleu  to  buy  bookn  tbal  arc  not  rend." 

*  A  apocioue  building  for  the  use  ot  the  State  Xormal  School  wag  completed  lnt«  in 
1885,  and  the  school  was  opcneil  therein  on  Septemher  9tli,  with  reprcsenlBlivM  from 
forty-three  ot  the  nlxty  coiLnliea  of  tlie  State.  During  tlie  Or«t  term  in  the  new  structure 
the  attendand!  In  the  Normal  Department  w&h  three  hundred  and  rixly. 
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and  in  other  parts  of  the  State.*  The  Pestalozzian  f  system  had  also 
been  pretty  extensively  adopted.  In  1882  a  new  organization  of  the 
pablic  schools  was  effected,  and  these  two  grafts  from  foreign  systems 
were  pruned  away.  The  schools  in  the  city  were  placed  upon  a  per- 
fectly free  basis,  and  were  graded  in  1834.  The  six  schools  for  colored 
children  were  transferred  to  the  Pablic  School  Society  (the  formation  of 
which  has  already  been  noticed),  and  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
other  schools. 

Toward  the  close  of  1837  a  popular  outbreak  occurred  in  the  neighbor- 
ing British  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which  caused  intense 
excitement  among  the  people  of  the  northern  portions  of  New  York. 
Their  sympathies  with  the  insurgents  were  aroused,  and  citizens  of  the 
State  engaged  in  an  unlawful  invasion  of  the  territory  of  a  friendly 
neighbor. 

There  had  been  popular  discontent  in  these  provinces  for  some  time. 
It  finally  assumed  the  aggressive  form  of  a  concerted  attempt  in  both 
territories  to  cast  off  dependence  upon  Great  Britain.  The  chief  leaders 
in  this  movement  were  William  Lyon  McKenzie,  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
Joseph  Papineau)  in  Lower  Canada.  McKenzie  was  a  Scotchman,  a 
joumaliet  of  rare  ability,  and  a  restless  political  agitator.  Papineau,  of 
French  descent,  was  an  extensive  land-owner  in  th6  Lower  Province,  of 
cool  judgment,  and  very  inlluential  among  the  French  inhabitants  in 
that  region.     Both  leaders  were  republicans  in  sentiment. 

This  movement  was  regarded  as  patriotic  by  the  Americans,  and  the 
active  sympathy  of  the  New  Yorkers  along  the  frontier  was  evoked. 
At  the  middle  of  December  (1837)  nearly  a  thousand  New  York,  voluu-. 
teers,  with  provisions  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  seized  Navy  Island, 
in  the  Niagara  River,  two  miles  above  the  falls.  There  they  were  joined 
by  McKenzie,  who  was  already  a  fugitive.     They  employed  a  small 

*  It  was  80  caHed  after  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  introduced  into  the  schools  in  England  the 
monitorial  system,  which  consisted  of  the  employment  of  monitors,  so  called,  composed 
of  some  of  the  brightest  boys  and  girls  in  school,  who  each  had  charge  of  the  discipline  and 
tuition  of  a  section  of  the  school.  They  enforced  discipline  by  watchfulness  and  prompt 
reporting  to  the  teacher.  The  system  was  designed  to  cany  on  the  public  teaching  of 
children  in  the  most  economical  way.  By  this  means  a  teacher  could  manage  a  school 
of  three  or  four  hundred  children.    But  this  system  of  espionage  was  mischievous. 

f  The  Pestalozzian  system  originated  with  John  Peatalozzi,  a  Swiss  teacher  and 
reformer,  and  was  designed  to  educate  infant  pupils  by  a  combination  of  industrial, 
entertaining,  intellectual,  and  moral  instruction,  without  the  use  of  books  and  by  oral 
and  object  teaching  entirely— the  fundamental  basis  of  the  kindergarten  system  of 
Froebel.  It  was  put  in  practice  flxst  in  New  York  by  the  Infant  School  Society,  founded 
by  Mrs.  Divie  Bethune  and  others,  in  1888. 
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steamboat  named  the  Caroline  as  a  ferry- vessel  between  tlie  New  York 
shore  and  the  island.  On  a  dark  night  at  the  close  of  December,  while 
persons  on  board  of  her  were  asleep,  a  party  of  armed  Canadian  loyalists 
from  Chippewa  seized  her,  killed  some  of  her  people,  cat  her  loose  from 
her  moorings,  set  her  on  fire,  aad  allowed  her  to  go  blazing  down  tlie 
fearful  rapids  and  over  the  crown  of  the  mighty  cataract  into  the  seething 
gulf  below.  It  is  believed  that  some  persons  were  alive  on  board  and 
perished  with  the  vessel. 

McKenzie,  whose  rashness  imperilled  the  cause  at  the  outset,  fled  to 
New  York.  The  Governor  of  Canada  made  requisition  upon  Governor 
Marcy  for  the  surrender  of  the  arch-agitator.  Marcy  declined  to  do  so, 
for  McKenzie's  offence  Yfs^s  political,  not  criminaly  and  he  was  seeking 
an  asylum  on  neutral  territory. 

Meanwhile  all  along  the  New  York  frontier,  from  Cape  Vincent  to 
Kouse^s  Point  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Cham  plain,  American  sympathizers 
continued  to  cross  into  Canada  and  join  the  insurgents.  At  Clayton,  on 
the  New  York  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  lived  William  Johnston,  a 
bold  British  subject,  who  was  appointed  commodore  of  the  naval  force 
of  the  insurgents  by  tlieir  authority.^  lie  kept  up  an  amphibious  war- 
fare among  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  others  on  the  Canada  shore  kept 
the  frontier  in  continual  excitement  for  months.  At  length  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  (Van  Buren)  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding 
American  citizens  engaging  in  the  insurrectionary  movement.  General 
Scott  was  sent  to  Northern  New  York  to  preserve  order.     Governor 

*  William  Johnston  was  born  at  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  in  February,  1782.  His  fatlicr 
was  an  Irishman,  and  a  Dutch  girl  from  New  Jersey  was  his  mother.  He  was  living  at 
ClajTton  (French  Creek),  on  uie  8t.  Lawrence,  wlien  the  insurrection  broke  out.  Cor- 
dially hating,  the  British  Gtovemmcnt  and  its  employ^,  and  fond  of  adventure,  he  was 
easily  persuaded  to  join  in  the  strife.  He  was  bold  and  courageous.  The  "Patriots" 
commissioned  him  "  commodore"  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  navy  on  the  lake, 
among  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  After  he  had  burned  a 
British  steamboat  and  committed  other  excesses,  a  reward  for  his  apprehension  was  offered 
by  both  governments,  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  a  fugitive,  hiding  among  the  islands 
and  supplied  with  food  by  his  charming  daughter,  a  girl  of  eighteen  years,  who  was 
expert  in  the  management  of  a  boat.  He  finally  gave  himself  up  to  the  American  author- 
ities. He  was  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine,  and  was  confined  in  jail 
at  Albany,  where  his  daughter  joined  him  to  solace  him  in  his  solitude.  They  managed 
to  escape,  and  Johnston  was  unmolested.  When  I  visited  him  in  18S0,  at  Clayton,  he 
was  the  keeper  of  a  light-house  a  few  miles  below.  His  daughter,  the  '*  Heroine  of  the 
Thousand  Islands,"  was  then  a  matron  with  several  children,  but  retaining  many  traces 
of  her  former  beauty.  Johnston  gave  me  his  photograph  ;  also  his  commission  fhim  the 
Grand  Council,  the  Western  Canadian  Association,  the  Grand  Eagle  Chapter,  and  the 
Grand  Eagle  Chapter  of  Upper  Canada,  creating  him  "  Commodore  of  ^e  Navy,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  all  the  Naval  Forces  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  on  Patriot  service.'* 
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MarcjT  also  issued  a  proclamation  of  the  tenor  of  that  of  the  President. 
The  open  contest  soon  ceased,  bnt  for  some  time  secret  associations  called 
"  Hunters'  Lodges"  on  New  York  soil  kept  up  the  excitement.  These 
lodges  numbered  about  twelve  hundred.  They  were  suppressed  by 
President  Tyler  in  1842. 

Early  in  January,  1841,  an  incident  occurred  on  the  Niagara  frontier 
which  for  a  moment  threatened  to  disturb  the  existing  amity  between 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Alexander 
McLeod,  a  resident  of  Chippewa,  being  at  Lewiston,  on  the  New  York 
shore  of  the  river,  boasted  that  lie  was  a  participant  in  the  destruction  of 
the  steamer  Caroline  and  in  the  murder  of  one  of  her  men.  He  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  Lockport  jail.  He  was  indicted  for  murder,  and 
the  owner  of  the  vessel  instituted  a  civil  suit  against  him.  Mr.  Fox,  the 
British  Minister  at  Washington,  demanded  of  our  Government  the 
release  of  McLeod,  and  avowed  and  justified  the  destruction  of  the 
Caroline  as  an  act  of  liis  Government.  The  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Webster)  informed  Mr.  Fox  that  it  was  a  State  affair,  and  the  National 
Government  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  judicial  proceedings  of  a 
State  ;  that  the  matter  was  before  the  Supremo  Court  of  New  York,  and 
that  he  believed  that  tribunal  would  agree  with  him  that  the  prisoner 
ought  to  be  given  up,  for  he  was  acting  in  obedience  to  orders  from  a 
superior.  That  court  remanded  McLeod  for  trial  before  a  special  circuit 
court  sitting  at  Utica.  After  an  exciting  trial  the  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  was  proven,  he  having  made  the  boast  in  a  spirit  of  bravado 
while  intoxicated.     He  was  acquitted. 

Martin  Van  Buren  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  in  1836.  Perceiving  the  necessity  of  taking  ground  against  the 
Abolitionists,  now  organized  and  aggressive,  in  order  to  secure  the  votes 
of  the  Southern  States,  he  did  so,  and  was  elected,  taking  his  scat  as 
Chief  Magistrate  in  the  spring  of  1837.  Governor  Marcy  also  took  a 
position  antagonistic  to  the  Abolitionists  ;  and  so  the  Democratic  Party 
of  the  State  and  nation  became  wedded  to  the  upholders  of  the  system 
of  slavery.     The  nuptials  proved  disastrous  to  the  party. 

Never  did  any  political  party  seem  to  stand  on  a  more  secure  founda- 
tion than  did  the  Democratic  Party  in  New  York  in  the  winter  of 
1836-37.  Alas  !  before  the  lapse  of  a  year  it  was  utterly  overthrown. 
In  the  fall  the  Whigs  elected  one  hundred  and  one  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  members  of  the  State  Assembly,  and  carried  six  of  the 
eight  senatorial  districts.  The  country  had  been  swept  by  a  fearful 
tornado  of  financial  disaster.  The  banks  of  New  York  were  compelled 
to  suspend  specie  payments  ;  commercial  distress  was  the  rule,  and  the 
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lia^,  liollow  credit  BjfBtaiii  fell  into  ruitiB.     All  this  had  followed  the 

terrible  fiat  of  tlie  "  Specie  Circular"  and  cognate  instminetitalities. 

Tlie  Wliiff  leaderB  adroitly  charged  tlio  public  calamitiee  to  the  iiiiBrnle 

of  the  Democratic  Purtj.  The  rank  and  file  accepted  tlie  Golntion, 
and  the  overthrow  of  DuiiKJcratic 
domination  in  Kew  York  was  the 
logical  consequence.  William  11. 
Seward  was  elected  Governor  of 
the  State  in  the  fall  of  183$,  over 
Governor  Marcy,  bj  a  majority  of 
about  ten  thousand,* 

The  finances  of  the  State  at  tlua 
juncture  were  admiralily  managed. 
The  banks  conducted  their  hueineas 
with  so  much  pnidenoo  that  they 
were  able  to  rceninc  specie  pay- 
mentain  1839.  A  Free  Banking 
Law  had  been  enacted  in  1838  on 
niLLUN  ic.  aiiWAitD.  the  recommendatiou  of  Governor 

Marcy.     Governor  Seward  in  his 

meesage  in  1830  spoke  highly  of  the  measure,  and  he  eulogized  the 

financial  position  of  the  State  of  New  York,  saying  : 

"  History  furnishes  no  parallel  to  t!ie  financial  achievements  of  tliis 

State.     It  surrendered  its  share  in  the  national  domain,  and  rclimiuished 

*  WilliuiD  Hi^nry  Scwonl  was  born  M  Florida,  Or&ngd  Counlf.  N.  Y. ,  id  ilny,  1801  ; 
died  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  October,  1872.  He  whs  u  gmduate  of  Union  (.'ollfge,  anil 
began  (lie  praclicc  of  law  at  Auburn  In  1BS3.  He  soon  acquired  n  liigli  n-puliitloii  in  hU 
prorusaloD.  He  Hrtt  appearetl  cooBplcuoua  In  politic!  as  pr^ident  of  ii  8laiu  rouventlon 
o(  young  men  who  farored  the  flection  of  Jolin  Quioc;  Adams  to  the  Prealdtncy  of  the 
United  aiales.  He  woa  a  member  of  Uic  SlaW  Senati!,  I830-S4,  aod  bHsmc  ■  leader  of 
the  nHWiy-formed  Wblg  Party,  He  was  elected  Governor  of  Ki'vv  York  In  1838,  and 
again  in  1H4U.  For  aevcml  years  he  quietly  pursued  his  lucmtivc  [intiaslon.  In  1840 
he  was  chuBcn  United  Stoica  dcnator.  wlilch  poflllon  be  lield  iiiiiil  called  to  the  sent  at 
Prime  MlnlMcr  (Secretary  of  Stale)  in  the  CabliMt  of  President  Llocolti  ht  the  ipring  of 
IBfll.  He  filled  tlic  office  wllb  great  honor  to  himself  and  the  nalion  during  the  trying 
period  of  the  Civil  War.  He  conllaued  in  the  same  office  In  llic  Cnblnet  of  Prcstdent 
Johnson.  Mr.  Beward  was  regarded  for  many  years  as  one  of  l!ic  lending  niiil  most 
efnclent  oppose™  of  tlic  system  of  slavery.  Early  in  1868  he  wna  conflncil  to  liu-  bed  by 
an  acddent.  and  on  tlie  night  of  the  mnnicr  of  President  Lincoln  nn  OKsossin  found  his 
way  into  Mr.  Bewsrd's  home  and  attempted  to  slay  him.  He  never  rerovi'tvi]  from  the 
■hock.  In  the  spring  it  1888  he  retired  from  public  lite.  In  Ausiut.  ISTl.  lie  i>Urted 
with  some  friends  on  a  (our  around  the  world.  HewBseverywhfreriiX'lvnl  with  marks  of 
great  respect,  Mr,  Sewnrd  died  at  Auburn,  OMober  10,  1873.  One  of  the  mml  notable 
of  his  public  acta  was  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  RiUKln  for  tT.200.000  in  gohl.  in  1807. 
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for  the  general  welfare  all  the  revenues  of  its  foreign  commerce,  equal 
generally  to  two  thirds  of  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  has,  nevertheless,  sustained  the  expenses  of  its  own  adminis- 
tration, founded  and  endowed  a  broad  system  of  education,  charitable 
institutions  for  every  class  of  the  unfortunate,  and  a  penitentiary  estab- 
lishment wliich  is  adopted  as  a  model  by  civilized  nations.  It  has 
increased  fourfold  the  wealth  of  its  citizens,  and  relieved  them  from 
direct  taxation  ;  and  in  addition  to  all  this  has  carried  forward  a  stupen- 
dous enterprise  of  improvement,  all  the  while  diminishing  its  debts, 
magnifying  its  credit,  and  augmenting  its  resources.^'  * 

Governor  Seward  recommended  the  Legislature  (IS^O)  to  provide  for 
the  speedy  completion  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  but  told 
them  frankly  that  the  cost,  which  the  State  officers  had  estimated  at 
$12,000,000,"  would  be  at  least  $23,000,000— possibly  $25,000,000.  lie 
also  urged  the  construction  of  the  Genesee  Valley  and  Black  River 
canals,  which  would  require  an  expenditure  of  $6,000,000.  In  the  same 
message  he  invited  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  received  from  the  Governor  of  Virginia  a  demand  for  the  return  of 
three  colored  '^  fugitives  from  justice,"  charged  with  stealing  a  negro- 
slave.  Governor  Seward  refused  compliance  on  the  ground  that  such 
alleged  felony  was  not  recognized  as  such  by  the  laws  of  civilized  nations 
or  those  of  the  State  of  New  York.f  This  was  Mr.  Seward^s  first  official 
encounter  with  the  slave  power. 

*  The  State  of  New  York  has  the  honor  of  having  within  its  borders  the  first  passenger 
railway  built  in  the  United  Stated.  The  first  railway  charter  granted  in  America  was 
giyen  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  in  1826,  to  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railway 
Company.  Their  road  extended  from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen 
miles,  and  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1881. 

f  The  Qovemor  of  Virginia  in  his  next  annual  message  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Legislature  of  his  State,  and  haughtily  declared  that  if  the  construction  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Governor  of  New  York  should  be  allowed  to  prevail,  and  no 
relief  could  be  obtained  against  a  "  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  Virginia"  to  reclaim 
her  fugitive  slave,  it  would  be  proper  for  her  "  to  appeal  from  the  cancelled  obligations 
of  the  national  compact  to  original  rights  ;"  in  other  words,  to  secede  from  the  Union. 

The  matter  did  not  end  here.  Tlie  Virginia  governor  entered  upon  the  work  of  retalia- 
tion. A  citizen  of  New  York  charged  with  the  crime  of  forgery  fled  to  Virginia.*  Qoy- 
cmor  Seward  forwarded  a  requisition  for  him  to  be  surrendered  as  a  fugitive  from  justice. 
The  Governor  of  Virginia  refused  compliance,  and  kept  the  prisoner  in  Jail  a  long  tlmd 
waiting  for  the  Governor  of  New  York  to  give  up  the  three  colored  Virginia  fugitives. 
This  unjustiflable  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  governor  was  disclaimed  by  the  Virginia 
Legislature.  The  Legislature  of  New  York  adopted  a  joint  resolution  sustaining  the 
claim  of  the  Qovemor  of  Virginia  for  the  three  fugitives,  and  directed  Governor  Seward 
to  transmit  the  resolution  to  the  executive  of  Virginia.  He  declined  to  do  so,  and  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  some  other  agent  than  himself  to  perform  that  task.  Here  the 
matter  was  dropped. 
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The  Wing  Party  had  now  the  entire  political  control  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  result  of  the  presidential  election  that  year  (184<^») 
gave  them  the  political  control  of  the  nation  for  a  while.  In  Xew  York 
Governor  Seward  was  re-elected,  and  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, General  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  was  chosen  by  a  very 
large  majority,  after  an  exciting  and  demoralizing  canvass,  known  in 
political  history  as  "  The  Ilard-Cider  Campaign."  * 

President  Van  Biiren  had  made  himself  very  unpopular  with  the 
banking  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country  because  of  his  successful 
exertions  in  the  establishment  of  the  independent  treasury  ;  also  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  non-slave  hoi  ding  States  l>ecause  of  his 
alleged  subserviency  to  the  Southern  slave  oligarchy.  Harrison  took  his 
seat  on  March  4th,  1841,  and  died  just  one  month  afterward.  Then 
Vice-President  tTohn  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  assumed,  by  constitutional  pro- 
vision, the  exalted  position  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  time  the  population  of  New  York  was  about  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand.  Of  this  number,  it  was  estimated  that  about  thirty 
thousand  children  were  uneducated,  of  whom  fully  one  third  were  of 
foreign  parentage.  These  were  destined  to  become  future  citizens.  In 
view  of  these  facts  thoughtful  men  pondered  the  matter  with  anxiety. 
Governor  Seward  was  keenly  alive  to  the  foreshadowed  danger,  and  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1841  he  strongly  urged  that  body  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  children  of  foreigners, 
of  whatever  nationality  or  religious  belief.     He  said  : 

"  I  could  not  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  having  discharged  my  duty 
if  any  effort  had  been  omitted  which  was  calculated  to  bring  within  the 
schools  all  who  are  destined  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  nor 
shall  I  feel  that  the  system  is  perfect  or  liberty  safe  until  that  object  be 
accomplished." 

The  wise  and  cultivated  citizen,   John  C.   Spencer, f  was  then  the 


♦  GciKTal  Harrison  lived  in  the  growing  West,  and  his  dwelling  had  once  been  a  log- 
cabin,  at  North  Bend,  Ohio,  where  he  exercised  groat  hospitality.  In  the  campaign 
referred  to  liiH  partisans  made  a  log-cabin  a  symlwl  of  his  democracy — a  man  of  the 
people — and  a  barrel  of  cider  symbolized  his  hospitality.  In  hamlets,  villages,  and  cities 
log-cabins  were  built  lus  rallying- places  for  the  members  of  the  party,  and  there  cider  was 
freely  given  to  all.  Drinking  carousiils  were  the  results,  and  the  demoralization  of  young 
men  wjis  fearful,  Horace  Greeley  edited  a  campaign  pnixr  called  The  Jjog-Cabin,  which 
became  the  predecessor  of  the  New  York  Tnbun^. 

f  John  Canfleld  Spencer,  son  of  Judge  Ambrose  Spencer,  was  born  at  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
in  Januar}',  1788  ;  died  in  Albany  in  May,  1855.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Union  College  ; 
studied  law  and  began  its  practice  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  in  1809.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  had  been  private  secretary  of  Governor  Tompkins,  and  was  ever  afterward  prom- 
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Secretary  of  State  and  State  Superintendent  of  Oommon  Schools.  He 
was  in  full  accord  with  the  views  of  Governor  Seward.  In  response  to 
petitions  from  the  city  of  New  York  upon  this  subject,  which  were 
referred  to  him,  he  made  an  able  report,  in  which  he  recommended  the 
election  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  in  that  city, 
authorized  to  establish  and  organize  a  system  of  ward  schools,  which 
should  co-operate  with  those  of  the  Public  School  Society  in  furnishing 
the  requisite  facilities  for  the  education  of  all  classes  of  children.  On 
Mr.  Spencer^s  recommendation  provision  was  made  for  a  State  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  to  which  important  office  S.  S. 
Randall,  who  had  been  Secretary  Dix's  deputy,  was  appointed.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  the  election  of  county  superintendents  through- 
out the  State.  A  liberal  appropriation  was  made  for  the  support  of  the 
Cimiinon  School  Jaumaly  which  ^as  devoted  to  the  interests  of  popular 
education.* 

Out   of  these  and  cognate  proceedings  grew  a  violent  controversy 
which  had  been  begun  mildly  many  years  before.     Its  essence  was  the 

inent  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  State.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  master  in  chancery, 
and  in  1818  judge-advocate  in  active  military  service  on  Uie  frontier.  In  1814  lie  was 
postmaster  at  Canandaigua,  and  was  assistant  attorney-general  in  1815.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  1817-19,  and  a  member  of  the  Assembfy  and  its  Speaker  in  1820. 
He  was  State  Senator,  1824-28,  and  in  1827  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the 
statutes  of  New  Yorli.  He  became  an  anti-Mason,  and  was  a  special  officer  appointed  to 
prosecute  the  persons  connected  with  the  alleged  abduction  of  Morgan.  Judge  Spencer 
was  Secretary  of  State,  1899-41.  He  was  first  made  Secretary  of  War  and  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  Tyler's  Cabinet.  Opposed  to  the  antaezation  of  Texas,  he  resigned  in 
1844  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  To  Judge  Spencer  i»  due,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
greater  improvements  in  the  conunon-school  system  of  the  State.  He  edited  the  first 
edition  of  De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America. 

*  The  apathy  of  the  people  concerning  popular  education  in  the  State  of  New  York  at 
that  time  was  most  remarkable.  It  was  stipulated  that  one  copy  of  the  OommiOn  School 
Journal  should  be  sent  regularly  to  the  clerk  of  every  school  district  in  the  State  free  of 
charge.  "  It  is  mortifying  and  painful  to  state, "  says  Hammond,  in  his  Political  History 
of  Neva  York,  vol.  iii.,  p.  225,  "  what  the  truth  of  history  requires  us  to  record,  that  it  is 
within  our  personal  knowledge  that  the  trustees  of  many  school  districts  refused  to  take 
from  the  post-offloe  this  excellent  journal,  every  number  of  which  contained  much 
important  and  useful  information,  the  cost  of  which  is  paid  from  the  State  Treasury, 
because  they  were  unwilling  to  pay  from  the  common  funds  of  their  respective  districts 
the  sum  of  ont  thtUing  a  ytarfor  pottage  /"—one  cent  a  month. 

The  author  of  this  volume  was  one  of  a  few  citizens  of  Duchess  County  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  1687,  formed  a  society  for  "  The  Improvement  of  Common  Schools  and  the 
Gkneral  Diffusion  of  Knowledge."  Many  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  county  became 
members  of  the  association,  and  meetings  were  held  by  the  society  at  various  places  in 
the  county  with  a  hope  of  exciting  public  interest  in  the  important  subject.  Yet  such 
was  the  marvellous  apathy  of  the  trustees  of  the  common  schools  and  of  parents  in  gen- 
eral, that  after  a  trial  of  about  fifteen  months  the  effort  was  abandoned  as  useless. 
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Mitagoniam  of  reli|pou9  denouiiiiatiouB,  eoine  of  wliioh  had  participated 

in  tbe  beoelite  of  the  pubhc  money  placed  UDder  the  control  of  the 

Public  School  Society  (whidi  was  a  dose  corporation  and  had  sapreine 

power  in  the  diatribution  of  the  fnnds  intrusted  to  it  hy  tlie  State),  and 

othere  liad  been  denied  audi  participation.     The  Bubject  waa  brought 

befoi^  tlie  I^egielature.     That  body  by  act  transferred  the  whole  matter 

of  the  distriliution  of  the  school 

fund  in  the  city  of  New  York  to 

the    Common    Council,    with   full 

powers. 

The  trustees  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic  Free  Schools  applied  to  the 
Common  Council  for  a  separate 
proportionate  share  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  school  fund.  Their 
schools  were  numorous  and  were 
rapidly  increasing.  The  Fublic 
School  Society  remonstrated,  and 
the  chamber  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil became  a  notable  arena  for  the 
ARCHSTBHop  Huosm.  diBpIsy  of  argumentative  oratory. 

The  Public  Scliool  Society  em- 
ployed some  of  tlie  beat  legal  talent  in  the  city  to  champion  their  cause. 
Tliey  were  confronted  by  tlie  astute  Archbishop  Hughes,*  who  appeared 
in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  controversy  bacaine  exceedingly  jiot,  and  great  public  excitement 
prevailed.  Tlie  Common  Council  sustained  the  Public  School  Society. 
The  Roman  Catholics  appealed  to  the  Legislature.  On  the  recommen- 
dation of  Governor  Seward  that  body  extended  to  the  wards  of  the  city 

*  Archbishop  John  Huglicn,  im  cmioeDt  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  waa  bom  in  counlj- 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1797  ;  ili«l  in  New  York  Citj  in  Junuarj,  1864.  He  emigrated  to 
America  with  bit  tallier  iu  1817  ;  received  a  good  education  at  a  liomnn  Calholic  bcni' 
Inary  In  Msrylaoii,  and  remained  there  ia  a  lencher  several  years.  In  19M  he  vnu 
ordained  a  priest,  and  waa  aeltlod  in  Pliiladelphia.  In  1888  lie  became  couiljutur  lu 
Bishop  Dub(^  In  New  York,  uid  on  the  dcatli  □(  the  Utter  in  1842  lie  bccuiiu'  bisliop. 
He  vbilled  Europe  In  1889.  and  in  1S41  opened  St.  John's  College  nt  Pordliam,  wlik'li  he 
had  organirjxl.  He  held  tlie  flnl  dlocesun  sj-nod  in  Now  York  In  184S,  where  nlliTBltoii* 
.  were  made  in  the  mclbodii  of  llic  administration  oF  churches  without  trustees.  In  Il<.1li 
he  waa  created  archbiabop.  He  held  the  tint  proTlnclsl  council  of  his  Chvircli  in  ^"l■«■ 
YotIc  In  IBM.  On  Uic  breaking  out  of  the  late  Civil  War  Archbi^op  Hughes  wiu  siiii 
to  Europe  with  the  late  Thurlow  Weed  on  an  infonnnl  diplonullc  tnis^on  in  belinlf  ul 
the  United  Stalea  Oovemmenl.  His  liralth  fulled  soon  after  his  return,  IIv  was  ii 
powerful  ooDtruversialist.  and  did  mucli  to  advance  the  prospoHtf  of  his  Churcii. 
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of  Kew  York  the  coinmon-Bchool  Bjstem  which  had  prevailed  for  many 
years  throughout  the  State.  The  management  of  the  aohools  (indepen- 
dent of  those  under  the  control  of  the  Public  School  Society)  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  inspectors,  trustees,  and  commissioners  elected  by  the 
people  ;  and  so  all  schools  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  beneiits  of 
the  public  funds  according  to  the  number  of  their  scholars ;  but  such 
participation  was  prohibited  to  any  school  in  which  any  religious  sectarian 
doctrine  or  tenet  should  be  taught,  inculcated,  or  practised. 

Both  contestants  were  dissatisfied.  The  friends  of  the  Public  School 
Society  regai'ded  the  measure  as  a  serious  blow  to  popular  education. 
The  Roman  Catholics  considered  the  exclusion  of  all  religious  instruction 
from  the  schools  as  most  fatal  to  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of 
their  children,  and  said  :  ^'  Our  only  resource  is  to  establish  schools  of 
our  own."  The  Public  School  Society  kept  up  its  organization  several 
years  longer,  but,  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  State  system,  it 
was  dissolved  in  1853,  and  some  of  its  members  took  seats  in  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  was  organized  in  1842.  That  board  has  ever  since 
had  the  supreme  control  of  public  instruction  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Under  the  audpices  of  the  Board  of  Education  a  normal  school  was 
established  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  186$K  An  elegant,  spacious,  and 
well-equipped  edifice  for  its  use  was  completed  in  1873,  and  the  scliool 
was  opened  in  September,  that  year,  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  New  York 
Normal  College."  *  Already  a  State  Normal  School  had  been  esta.b- 
lished  at  Albany  (1844),  as  we  have  observed,  under  the  control  of  an 
Executive  Committee  con^posed  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  and  four  other  gentlemen. 

In  the  fall  of  1842  another  political  revolution  in  the  State  of  Naw 
York  occurred.  The  Whig  Party  was  overthrown,  and  William 
C.  Bonck,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  was  elected  by  about 
twenty-two  thousand  majority,  f  The  Democrats  also  elected  a  large 
majority  of  the  members  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  The 
Abolitionists,  who  were  chiefly  Whigs,  gave  to  their  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor— Alvan  Stuart^abont  seven  thousand  votes. 

*  The  Normal  College  in  New  York  is  devoted  to  the  training  of  female  teachen. 
All  its  teachen,  outdde  the  faculty,  are  women.  The  building,  fronting  on  Sixty-eighth 
Street,  ia  an  elegant  one,  four  stories  in  height. 

t  William  C.  Bouck  was  bom  in  Schoharie,  N.  T.,  in  1786 ;  died  there  in  April,  18S9. 
In  1812  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Schoharie  County.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  1818-16  ;  State  Senator  in  1820,  and  canal  commissioner,  1881-40.  Fromi848 
to  1949  he  was  (Governor  of  the  State,  and  in  1846  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  From  1846  to  1849  he  was  assistant  treasurer  in  New  York  Qity, 
After  which  he  deroted  himself  to  agriculture. 
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Governor  Bonck  took  hia  seat  at  the  beginning  of  1843.  In  Febraaiy 
'  Silan  Wright,  who  now  ranked  among  the  ablest  members  of  tha  Sen&te 
of  the  United  States,  was  re-elected  to  a  seat  in  that  body  for  six  jeare. 
The  new  State  administration  was  moving  on  quietly  and  harmooiously, 
when  Colonel  Samnel  Yonng,  the  Secretary  of  State,  created  much 
excitement  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature  by  declining  to  carry  ont  one 
of  its  important  orders. 

Several  years  before,  the  Legislature  authorized  a  geological  surrey  of 
.  the  State  under  the  sopervision  of  competent  scientists.     It  was  now 
completed,  and  their  elaborate  report,  in  ten  volumes,  accompanied  by 
nnmerouB  illoatrations,  was  submitted  to  the  Legislatare.     That  body 
ordered  three  thousand  copies  to  be  printed  and  deposited  with  the 
Secretary  of  Slate  for  distribution 
among  the  State  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Legislature. 

In  a  commanicatioi)  to  the  Leg- 
islature^  in  March,  the  Secretary  of 
State  declined  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  He  declared  it 
to  be  unconstitutional,  because  it 
had  failed  to  receive  the  assent  of 
two  thirds  of  all  the  members  elect- 
ed to  eacli  Ilonse,  as  directed  by 
the  Constitution.  He  pointed  out, 
with  stinging  words  of  censure, 
other  violations  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  Legislature  in  the  creation 
wiLLiAH  c.  BoucK.  of  stoclcs  aud  the  grants  of  public 

money.  He  said : 
"  Millions  of  outstanding  stocks  are  now  impending  over  the  State 
which  were  created  by  laws  in  clear  and  direct  hostility  with  the  plun 
provisions  of  the  Constitntion  ;  null  and  void  in  their  inception,  and 
imposing  not  even  the  shndow  of  a  moral  obligation  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  ostensible  demands." 

These  assertions  created  instant  and  warm  debates  in  the  Legislature 
and  alarm  among  the  holders  of  these  securities.  That  alarm  was  soon 
qnicted  by  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  declaring  that  the 
State  would  sacredly  fulfil  all  its  obligations  without  regard  to  technical 
informalities.  The  secretary,  however,  persisted  in  refuaing  to  comply 
with  the  law  during  his  whole  official  term. 
At  this  time  the  State  was  much  agitated  by  the  presentation  of  a 
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social  problem  which  had  been  pressing  for  a  solution  for  some  time.  It 
was  a  question  of  land  tenure. 

We  have  noticed  the  acquirement  of  vast  tracts  of  land  in  New 
Netherland,  under  the  Dutch  rule,  bj  privileged  persons  aaMfid  patroans. 
After  the  old  war  for  independence,  when  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
were  abolished,  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  of  the  settled  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York  was  held  by  these  patroons,  and  the  cultivators  of 
the  estates  occupied  farms  on  leases  for  one  or  more  lives,  or  from  year 
to  year,  stipulating  for  the  payment  of  rents,  dues,  and  services,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  old  feudal  tenures  in  Holland  and  England. 
These  feudal  tenures  having  also  been  abolished,  the  proprietors  of 
manor  grants  contrived  a  form  of  deed  by  which  the  grant^^es  agreed  to 
pay  rents  and  dues  almost  precisely  as  before.  These  tenures  became 
burdensome  and  odious  to  the  tillers  ;  and  in  1839  associations  of  farmers 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  scheme  of  relief  from  the 
burdens.  Thev  were  the  tenants  of  Patroon  Van  Rensselaer,  who  had 
just  died. 

This  movement  soon  became  known  as  *' anti-rentism."  It  speedily 
manifested  itself  in  open  resistance  to  the  service  of  legal  processes  for  the 
collecting  of  manorial  rents.  The  first  overt  act  of  lawlessness  that 
attracted  public  attention  was  in  the  town  of  Grafton,  in  Rensselaer 
County,  where  a  band  of  anti-renters  killed  a  man.  Yet  the  criminal 
was  never  discovered. 

In  1841  and  1842  Governor  Seward  in  his  messages  recommended  the 
reference  of  the  alleged  grievance  and  matters  in  dispute  on  both  sides 
to  arbitrators,  and  appointed  three  men  to  investigate  and  report  to  the 
Legislature.  Nothing  was  accomplished,  and  tlie  disaffection  spread 
and  was  intensified.  So  rampant  was  the  insubordination  to  law  in 
Delaware  County  that  the  governor  (Silas  Wright)  in  1845  recommended 
legislation  for  its  suppression,*  and  declared  the  county  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection.    Finally  the  trial  and  conviction  of  a  few  persons  for  conspiracy 

*  The  Legislature  passed  an  "  act  to  preyent  persons  appearing  disguised  and  armed." 
It  authorized  the  arrest  of  all  persons  who  appeared  having  their  faces  concealed  or  dis- 
colored, who  might  be  punished  as  vagrants.  It  authorized  sheriffs  to  call  a  posse  to  his 
aid  in  making  arrests. 

At  about  the  same  time  an  Anti-Rent  State  Convention  was  held  at  Berne,  in  Albany 
County,  at  which  great  moderation  was  displayed  by  the  chief  actors  in  it.  Eleven 
counties  and  a  greater  number  of  associations  were  represented.  They  disapproved  the 
outrages  that  had  been  committed  ;  appointed  a  State  Central  Committee  and  a  committee 
to  present  petitions  to  the  Legislature.  A  newspaper  called  The  Guardian  of  the  Sail, 
devoted  to  the  anti-rent  cause,  was  published  at  Albany,  and  was  conducted  with  much 
ability  and  prudence. 
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and  reBistance  to  the  laws,  and  their  confinement  in  the  State  prison, 
oansed  a  cessation  of  all  operations  by  the  masked  bands. 

There  was  so  much  popular  sympathy  manifested  in  behalf  of  the 
anti-renters  that  the  association  in  1839  organized  a  political  party  favor- 
able to  their  cause.  It  succeeded  in  1842,  and  for  several  years  after- 
ward, in  electing  one  eighth  of  the  Legislature,  who  favored  anti-rentisiii  ; 
and  in  the  revised  Constitution  of  1846  a  clause  was  inserted  abolishing 
all  feudal  tenures  and  incidents,  and  forbidding  the  leasing  of  agricul- 
tural lands  for  a  longer  term  than  twelve  years. 

The  Democratic  Party  triumphed  in  the  State  and  nation  in  1844. 
James  K.  Polk  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Silas 
Wright  was  chosen  Governor  of  New  York  by  a  majority  of  iiioro  than 
ten  thousand  votes  over  Millard  Fillmore.  His  majority  in  New  York 
city  alone  was  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

The  same  year  was  made  memorable  by  the  successful  establishment 
of  instantaneous  communication  between  distant  places  by  means  of  the 
electro- magnetic  telegraph,  to  which  intelligence  and  a  language  had 
recently  heen  given  by  a  citizen  of  New  York — Professor  S.  F.  B. 
Morse.  A  line  of  telegrapliic  comnmnication  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington  had  just  been  completed,  and  the  first  public  message  sent 
over  it  was  an  announcement  from  Baltimore  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Polk  for  the  presidency  by  the  Democratic  Convention  then  in  session  in 
that  city.  Other  lines  were  speedily  set  up,  largely  through  the  wonder- 
ful executive  ability  of  Heiiry  O'Reilly,  of  New  York,  who  was  the 
editor  of  the  first  daily  newspaper  (at  Rochester,  N.  Y.)  established 
between  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Governor  Wright's  administration  was  a  quiet  one,  disturbed  only  by 
the  anti-rent  excitements,  which  he  did  much  to  suppress.  These  excite- 
ments gradually  subsided,  and  only  in  courts  of  law  were  the  associations 
seen.* 

Governor  Wright,  like  Governors  Marcy,  Seward,  and  Bouck,  made 
special  efforts  to  increase  the  efiiciency  of  the  common -school  system  of 
the  State.     In  his  first  message  to  the  Legislature  he  said  : 

"  Our  school  fund  is  not  instituted  to  make  our  children  and  youth 
either  partisans  in  politics  or  sectarians  in  religion,  but  to  give  them 
education,  intelligence,  sound  principles,  good  moral  habits,  and  a  free 
and  independent  spirit ;  in  short,  to  make  them  American  freemen  and 

*  Steplicn  van  Rensselaer,  tlic  eldest  son  of  the  last  imtrooii,  and  who  inhcritt'd  the 
estate,  Hold  his  interest  in  the  lands  of  the  frrcat  manor  to  a  judiciotis  kinsman  by  mar- 
riage, who  made  amicable  urran^'mcnts  with  all  the  tonuuts  for  the  rent,  sale,  and  pur- 
chase of  the  farms. 
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American  citizens,  and  to  qualify  them  to  judge  and  choose  for  them- 
selves in  matters  of  politics,  religion,  and  government.  .  .  .  No  public 
fund  of  the  State  is  so  unpretending,  jet  so  alUpervadiug  ;  so  little  seen, 
jet  so  universallj  felt ;  so  mild  in  its  exactions,  jet  so  bountiful  in  its 
benefits  ;  so  little  feared  or  courted,  and  jet  so  powerful  as  this  fund  for 
the  support  of  common  schools.  The  other  funds  act  upon  the  secular 
interests  of  societj  ;  its  business,  its  pleasures,  its  pride,  its  passions,  its 
yiccs,  its  misfortunes.     This  acts  upon  its  mind  and  its  morals." 

The  common-school  sjstem  of  the  State  of  Now  York  is  its  chief 
glorj.  The  annals  of  that  sjstem  form  tho  Itf ightest  and  most  important 
page  in  the  historj  of  the  commonwealth.  Whoever  shall  directlj  or 
indirectlj  conspire  to  use  it  for  anj  other  than  its  high  and  holy  mission, 
to  entangle  it  in  the  miserable  meshes  of  political  strife  or  the  more 
unholj  warfare  of  religious  denominational  ism,  should  bo  regarded  bj 
everj  true  American  citizen  as  a  public  enemj,  and  treated  as  such. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the  Democratic  Partj  in  the  State  pre- 
sented two  opposing  factions,  called  respectively  '*  Barn -burners*'  and 
"Hunkers."  The  former  were  progressive.  The j  were  for  reform — 
radicals,  anti-slaverj  men,  and  sympathizers  with  the  anti-renters  who 
liad  burned  barns  ;  hence  the  name  given  this  faction  in  derision.  The 
"Hunkers"  were  conservatives;  non -progressive,  "old  fogies."  The 
Native  American  Partj,  recentlj  organized,  was  a  disturbing  element  in 
both  parties,  and  being  largelj  composed  of  fonner  memlnsrs  of  the 
Whig  Partj,  it  somewhat  diminished  the  political  strength  of  that 
partj. 

The  Democratic  national  administration  took  a  bold  step  in  1845  in 
the  interest  of  the  slaveholders,  who  desired  an  expansion  of  the  territorj 
of  the  United  States  on  its  south-western  borders  in  order  to  provide 
more  ample  breathing  space  for  their  i^eculiar  institution,  then  threatened 
witli  suffocation  bj  overcrowding.  On  that  border  laj  the  independent 
State  of  Texas,  which  had  been  wrested  from  Mexico  bj  filibusters  from 
the  United  States.  Its  annexation  to  our  republic  was  determined  upon. 
The  South,  as  a  unit,  favored  tho  measure  ;  the  North  generallj  opposed 
it.  President  Tjler,  who  had  deserted  the  partj  (the  Whigs)  which  had 
elected  liim,  favored  the  annexation.  Texas  consented.  James  K. 
Polk,  of  Tennessee,  Tjler's  successor  in  ofiice,  urged  it ;  and  on  Julj 
4th,  1845,  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  effected. 

Mexico  had  never  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Texas.  It 
remonstrated  in  vain  against  the  annexation.  The  United  States  sent  an 
"  Armj  of  Observation"  into  Texas,  on  the  border  of  Mexico ;  and  in 
1846  war  between  the  two  countries  l>egan.     It  ensued  in  the  conquest 
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by  the  United  States  troope  of  the  Mexican  territories  of  California  and 
New  Mexico. 

Texas  was  so  large  that  it  was  designed  to  divide  it  into  five  slave- 
labor  States,  and  so  increase  the  political  power  of  the  Southern  oligarchy. 
Happily  this  scheme  was  never  accomplished.  In  the  whole  iniquitous 
plan  of  annexation,  and  the  more  iniquitous  war  that  ensued,  citizens 
of  New  York — ^politicians  and  volunteer  soldiers — ^bore  a  conspicuous 
part. 
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.  CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

The  prescribed  time  for  the  conBideration  of  amendments  to  the  State 
Constitution  wan  now  at  hand.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  methods  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  Many  preferred 
having  amendmente  adopted  by  the  Legislature  and  afterward  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  their  ratification  or  rejection.  Others  preferred 
a  Convention  of  delegates  cFiosen  by  the  popular  voice  to  discuss,  form, 
and  propose  amendments  to  be  submitted  to  the  people. 

Governor  Wright,  who  was  opposed  to  a  convention,  suggested  to  the 
Legislature  of  1845  several- amendments,  which  were  submitted  to  the 
])eoplc  and  approved  by  them  at  the  general  election  In  tlie  fall.  To 
make  them  ^a  part  of  the  Constitution  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the 
nieml^ers  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  was  required.  They  failed 
to  receive  the  requisite  number  of  votes.  Then  a  convention  was 
authorized. 

An  election  of  delegates  was  held  in  April,  184:6.  In  nearly  all  the 
counties  it  was  made  a  partisan  question,  and  a  majority  of  the  delegates 
chosen  were  Democrats.  They  assembled  at  Albany  on  June  Ist,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  in  number.  Only  one  of  them— General 
James  Tallmadge,  of  Duchess — was  in  the  convention  of  1821. 

The  convention  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  ex-Lieutenant-Gov- 
crnor  John  Tracy  for  president.  Thomas  Stanbuck  and  Henry 
W.  Strong  were  appointed  secretaries.  A  committee  of  seventeen  was 
appointed  to  formulate  topics  to  be  considered  in  the  revision.  They 
reported  eighteen,  and  these  were  referred  to  as  many  standing  com- 
mittees.    They  embraced  different  and  i  mportant  subjects  to  be  discussed. 

The  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  departments  were  first  con- 
sidered. No  material  alterations  were  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
existing  Executive  Department.  In  the  Legislative  Deparimewt  the 
only  essential  change  was  for  the  election  of  senators  and  assemblymen 
by  single  districts.  The  power  of  impeachment  of  public  officers  was 
vested  in  the  Assembly.  The  Senate  and  the  jndgea  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  presided  over  by  the  lieutenant-governor,  constituted  the 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  such  impeachments. 

The  Judiciary  Department  was  reorganized.  Its  power  was  greatly 
increased,  while  the  number  of  judicial  officers  was  diminished.     Cen- 
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tralization  of  jadioUI  powor  waa  abolished,  aiidtlie  jndgee  were  iiiaJu 
dependent  npon  the  people  diroctly  by  beinj;  chosen  by  tlie  voters  at 
general  elections.  A  Court  of  Appeals  was  organized,  to  consist  of 
eight  jndges,  four  to  be  elected  l)y  the  people,  tlie  retimindor  to  iw 
selected  from  the  class  of  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  having  tlio 
short^t  time  to  serve.  The  judges  were  made  removable  \ty  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  Itoth  houses  of  the  Legislature.  TrihuitiiU  of  Voncili- 
ation  were  authorized  for  the  voluntary  settlements  of  ]iti>nitod  cuaes. 

The  prerogative  of  appointment  to  ofKce  was  talien  from  tliu  ^veninr 
and  Senate  and  given  to  tho  people.  Tin's  diange  guvo  to  tlio  ktter, 
acting  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  the  vast  patronage  which  had  been 
wielded  by  a  central  power.  Some  of  the  State  officers  composed  tlio 
commissioners  of  the  Land  Ot&ov  and  of  the  Canal  Fund,  and,  with  thu 
canal  commissioners,  constitnted  the  Caital  Board. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  certain  payment  and  total  c^tinctiim  of 
the  public  debt  (then  about  ^IT,<xh),imiii| 
within  a  comparatively  short  and  defined 
l)eriod.  Tlie  power  of  the  Legisktnre  in 
creating  State  indebtednesa  without  t lie  sanc- 
tion of  a  majority  of  the  people,  declared  at 
the  polls  at  elections,  was  restricted,  and  cer- 
tain means  were  provided  for  enlarging  the 
gnnd  canal  and  for  the  completion  of  canalii 
already  begun. 

The  banking  monopoly  waa  alioliKhod  bv 
EXECUTIVE  pRivi  SEAL  taking  from  tlie  Legislature  tho  power  of 
granting  special  charters  for  banking  piir|Kiscs. 
Authority  was  given  for  tho  formation  of  banking  and  other  cDrpuni- 
tioQS  under  general  lawa,  but;,  tho  Legislature  waa  proiiibitcd  from 
sanctioning  the  eiiBpeneion  of  specie  payments.  Bills  or  notes  |Hit  into 
circulation  by  atioh  corporationa  as  money  were  required  to  Iw  regis- 
tered, ami  Anwie  setibpiy  givw  for  tlieir  redemption  in  specie. 

Provision,  was  aoads  fvr  the  preaervation  of  the  School,  Litumturc. 
and  State  Deposit  funds,  und  the  I^itimate  expenditure  of  thu  ruvciiiiL'^ 
arising  from  tliem.  The  Legislature  was  also  directed  to  provide  for  lliu 
organixatinn  of  cities  and  villages,  witli  antliority  to  restrict  tlieir  in  iweni 
of  taxation,  assessment,  borrowing  money,  contracting  del)ts,  and  litiinini; 

The  tenure  of  all  lands  was  declared  to  he  allo<lial.  All  ruKtr  let  ions 
npon  alienation  were  abolished,  and  tlie  leasing  of  agricultural  UiuU  fur- 
a  longer  term  than  twelve  years  was  prohibite<l. 
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It  was  daring  tho  sessions  of  this  convention  that  tlic  first  inoveinont 
was  inado  for  tho  establishment  of  absohitoly  free  schools  tlironghout  tlio 
State.  Tho  subject  was  introduced  by  Robert  Campbell,  of  Otsego,  on 
June  loth,  in  tlie  form  of  a  resolution.  AVith  a  memorinl  on  tho  same 
subject  from  the  State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents,  it  wjis 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education.  On  July  22d  tliat  committee 
reported  to  the  convention  a  series  of  resolutions,  ono  of  them  providing 
for  the  establishment  by  the  Legislature  of  a  system  of  free  schools,  for 
the  education  of  every  child  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
sixteen  years,  whose  parents  were  residents  of  the  State.  This  resolutiim 
was  adopted  on  the  day  before  the  final. adjournment  of  the  convention, 
but,  on  being  reconsidered,  was  rejected.  This  desirable  measure  was 
only  postponed  for  a  season. 

The  convention  adjourned  on  October  Uth,  after  a  session  of  about 
four  months.  Although  it  was  composed  of  warm  partisans,  there  did 
not  appear  the  shadow  of  partisanship  in  the  debates.  It  exhibited  to 
the  world  a  spectacle  never  before  seen. 

The  instrument  then  adopted  became  a  mighty  emancipator -of  the 
people — a  marvellous  and  puissant  supporter  of  popular  liberty  and  the 
popular  will.  Before  the  convention  of  1821  every  officer,  civil  and 
military,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  appointed  by  a  board — the  (/Ouncil 
of  Appointment — possessed  of  absolute  power  within  its  legitimate 
domain.  It  was  composed  of  only  five  members,  sitting  at  the  State 
capital.  At  its  own  sovereign  will  it  played  at  football  with  the  offices 
of  trust  and  emolument  in  the  State,  appointing  and  dismissing  incum- 
bents in  obedience  to  the  behests  of  partisan  or  personal  favor  or  dislike, 
or  the  dictates  of  self-interest  or  more  caprice. 

The  convention  of  1S21  wrested  some  strength  from  this  tyrannical 
oligarchy.  The  convention  of  1S46  wholly  annihilated  this  terrible 
power,  and  placed  the  public  interests  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
people,  the  true  source  of  all  political  sovereignty. 

In  less  than  a  month  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  the 
people  of  the  State,  at  a  general  election,  adopted  the  revised  Constitu- 
tion by  a  majority  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  At  the 
same  election  John  Young,*  the  Whig  and  anti-rent  candidate  for  gov- 


♦  John  Youns  "\va.s  born  at  Chelsea,  Vt.,  in  1802  ;  died  in  New  York  City  in  April, 
1853.  In  Itls  young  childhood  his  father  retnoved  to  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  where 
Jolin  received  a  common-school  education,  and  studied  and  practised  law.  He  was  a 
mcmlxT  of  tlie  State  Legislature  in  1881  and  subsequently,  and  in  1841-48  he  was  a 
nuMTiIxT  of  Congress.  His  political  affinity  wjvs  with  the  Democratic  Party  until  he 
became  nn  .Vnti-Mason  in  1829.  and  was  clecteil  to  Congress  by  tlie  Whign.     He  was 
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cmor,  waa  cloctud  over  Governor  Wriglit  Uy  eleven  thoitsAnd  majnritv. 
while  Addison  (lardiiier,  tlie  Democnttio  candidate  for  lieutenaMt-piv- 
cmor,    was  elected   over  Ilaniiltoii   ^isli   by   about  thirteen  tlioiisiuiit 
majority-     On  tlie  elevation  of  Gardiner  to  the  Iwnch  of  the  Court  oi* 
Appeals  Mr.  FisJi  waa  apiwintod  to  till  the  chair  of  lieiitenant-govenlin . 
Governor  Young  gave  special  attontion  to  the  aiibjeot  of  common 
ficlioola.     The  aystcm  of  county  eu|ierii)tun dents  Imd  worked  admiraUy.- 
but  a  growing  tendency  of  snperviaora  to  make  the  appointments  to  tliat' 
office  on  political  grounds  merely,  caused  widespread  dissatisfaction.     At 
the  sjKicial  session  of  the  Lejfisla- 
tnre  in  tlie  fall  of  1^7  thoofficu' 
was  ahnliiJicd  and    that  of  tou'H 
fluperintendent  was  created.     The 
lieet  friends  of  popnlar  education 
lamentod  the  change.    This  schools 
steadily  retrograded  in  efficiency, 
Finall}-,    in    1856,    tlie    office    of 
school  commissioner  was  created. 
that  of   town  superintendent  was 
abolished,    and    that    of    county 
superintendent  was  iiractically  re- 
instated. 

The    free  -  school    system    was 
thoroughly    discussed    after    the 
■■        '"^  adjonniTnent  of  the  convention  of 

jouN  1-ou.so,  ]S40,  and  in  tlie  spring  of  184!' 

an  act  was  passed  for  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  free  schools  thronghout  the  State,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
rate-bill  system.  The  law  was  ratiUed  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  thousand  votes  of  the  people,  every  county  in  the  State  but 
four  living  majorities  for  it.  The  whole  of  the  expense  of  the  schools 
beyond  the  State  appropriation  was  made  a  tax  ^upon  the  property  of 
each  district.  This  act  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  tiiree  to  one  of  the 
people.  At  the  same  session  teachers'  institntea,  which  had  existed  for 
some  years  as  voluntary  associations,  were  legally  eatablished. 

The  free-school  system  did  not  work  satisfactorily,  owing  m  inequality 
in  the  taxation  imposed.  The  people  murmured.  They  reinanatratad, 
and  clamored  for  a  repeal  of  the  law.     The  qaeation  was  submitted  to 

;,  ami  iu  1M»-.18  lu- 
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tUemin  I860,  and  the  law  was  snstuned  by  a  diminished  majority."  UwaR 
repealed  in  tlie  spring  of  18S1,  and  the  rate-bill  syatcin  was  reinstated. 

At  the  election  in  the  fall  of  1818  the  Whigs  ware  trinniphant  in  tlio 
State  and  in  the  choice  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  TJnited  States.  Lien- 
tenant-Gorernor  Fish  f  was  elect- 
ed Qovemor  of  !New  York,  and 
General  Zochary  Taylor,  a  brare, 
fkilfiil,  succeasfnl,  and  lion  est 
■  iniKtary  leader  in  the  wnr  with 
Muxico,  M-aa  choecn  Gliiof  Magis- 
trate of  the  republic,  with  Miilard 
Filhiiore,  of  Xew  York,  ns  Vice- 

Frealdent.     itr.  Van    Biiren   ac-  '- 

copied  the  nomination  for  Preai- 
dunt  from  the  Free-Soil  or  anti- 
elavery  Democmta,  and  thus 
(liiiuiiiHhed    the  strength  of    the 

regularly    nominated     candidate,  iianii.tiin  vmi. 

General  Lewis  Cass.     President 

Taylor  died  in  the  sninmer  of  1850,  and  Vipe-Presidunt  Fillmore  becanio 
hill  official  sncc«8Bor. 

The  administration  of  QoTemor  Fish  (1849-51)  was  a  very  quiet  one. 
i^othingof  special  importance  in  tlie  history  of  the  State  occurring  except- 
ing the  excitement  concerning  the  repeal  of  the  free-school  law.     There 

■  Tlic  vole  ill  fiivor  of  llic  fni'-acliool  Uw  in  1B4S  was  249,BT2  Hguiaxl  ei,9.~>l.  Id  IHJi) 
U  wux  309.847  UKHJnsI  ttH.^lNJ. 

f  [UmlUoD  Fhh,  eon  of  CoIodl-I  Nicholas  Flnti,  a  digtingulalinl  offlrcr  of  the  Rcvolii- 
tioD,  vas  born  In  New  York  Citj  in  August,  1606.  Ho  was  grwIuiUcil  nt  Colunibiii 
Cnllcgv  in  162;,  and  wia  HlmiKcd  (o  Ihc  bar  lu  188(1.  He  took  an  Hctivu  port  In  polilii- 
In  early  litu  ns  n  number  ol  (he  Wliig  Puny,  and  in  1642  lie  was  ck-ctui  to  n  nuut  iu  Con- 
f  n»9.  He  dciioiincnl  the  principlus  of  the  Anli-Ileatcn,  aod  in  1846  lie  wiu  defenlcd  by 
llicm  na  n  ciitKlulalc  for  tlia  ofliec  of  llcuteiuuil -governor  of  llic  State.  He  whh  after- 
ward cluMcn  to  nil  that  olDce,  ami  in  1846  van  elected  Qovcrnor  of  Die  Stale  by  a  tarjn' 
Mujorilj.  In  ISni  he  was  iJiosen  United  State*  Senator,  and  in  1654  lie  Hlreniioui'ly 
oppoHed  the  repeal  of  tlie  Miiwiiirl  CompromUe,  He  wm  a  most  earnest  supporter  ol  the 
(lurenimcnt  during  tlie  Into  Civil  War.  Prtnldent  Orant  rolled  hlni  to  liia  Cnbinit  iii 
Secretary  of  Stale  In  1800,  and  in  that  capacity  he  served  eight  years,  retiring  to  private 
life  on  tlic  ncevsnion  of  Pmident  Hayes.  In  ISMhe  waschoscn  Preddent.Qencral  ot  the 
Boclely  of  the  Cincinnati,  whieh  office  he  yet  (1887)  holds.  The  next  jetx  he  was  diom.ii 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Sociely  of  the  ClndnnatL  He  haa  t>cen  an  active  and 
influential  member  of  the  Union  Lea^e  Club  from  Its  oigHnl7.atian.  and  has  king  been 
■n  efflcient  olDccr  of  the  Hcv  York  Historical  Society.  His  bond  and  bounty  are  felt  In 
many  benevolent  worlu. 
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was  a  very  heated  canvass  of  tJie  matter,  aiid  nt  the  ftill  election  hi  l.s.'io, 
aaweliave  seen,  there  was  a  diininielied  majority  againnt  rcjieiil.  Tliu 
rural  cimtitics  were  generally  for  repeal.  Forty-two  of  tliu  tiftv-niiiu 
ooimtiefi  of  tlie  State  gave  an  aggregate  of  forty-nine  tUousaiul  voles  fur 
repeal,  while  the  eeveiiteen  roinaining  eounticfl.  including  the  dty  uf 
New  York,  gave  an  aggregate  majority  of  seventy-two  tlionsiind  agaiii'^t 
repeal.  Xew  York  City  and  County  alone  gave  tliirty-»oven  thousand 
eight  hnndred  and  twenty-seven 
votea  of  that  majority. 

At  the  fall  election  of  1S5(i 
Washington  Hunt,*  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  State,  and  a  Whi^, 
was  eleeted  Governor  of  Xew 
York  by  a  small  niHJority  over 
Horatio  Seymour.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor,  Sandford  E.  Clmrcli, 
was  elected. 
.,  The  atlniinit>tnition  of  Gov. 

(Tiior  Hunt  was  also  a  cguiet 
one.  The  most  exciting  (J ucitt tun 
was  that  of  the  rejieul  of  the 
free-school  law,  in  the  winter 
ivAsiirNii-niN  iirsT.  and  spring  of  1851.     The  gov- 

ernor nrged  upttn  the  Logia- 
latnre  the  importance  of  making  satisfactory  amendments  to  the  law,  so 
as  to  secure  its  sustentation.  The  I^egislalnre  was  beset  with  petitions 
for  its  rci>cal,  from  tnxpayers  of  the  rural  districts  especiitlly.  The 
pressnre  wiis  so  great  that  the  law-makers  yielded,  and  repealed  the  law 
in  April.  The  governor,  in  a  sulwequent  message,  cliaracterizud  tin; 
actions  of  the  jieople  of  the  State  and  of  the  Legislature  as  a  "  tem[M>r8ry 
coinpromiac"  lietweun  the  advanced  views  of  the  advocates  of  freo 
schools  and  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  a  majority  of  the  taxpayers  and 

•  Wasliingloii  Hunt  wax  born  in  Winiiliain,  N.  Y.,  in  Aiigual,  18H  ;  dieJ  in  New 
York  City  ill  Ftbniury.  1H6T.  He  wa9ntlniilti.-d  to  the  bur  at  Lovkporl,  K.  Y..  in  1HS4  : 
wu  appoinlHl  tint  Judge  of  Ningiira  County  in  1636,  nnil  v/m  i-IccIhI  to  u  wut  in  C'on- 
grcH  in  IMS,  when;  hu  scrvnl  until  1848  an  cliairuutn  of  tlic  Commitlcv  on  Conuiii-nx*. 
Id  18S1  he  wfw  Governor o(  New  York.  Huwas  a,Whi(r.  nn<l  in  IWM  wm  oncorUic 
founileTH  of  Ihe  Republican  Party.  He  became  a  leader  o!  Ihe  con»ervnlivc  winjf-  IK- 
proiidad  over  the  convention  thnt  nominated  Mr.  Lineola  far  (lie  presidenc}'.  but  Hiun 
sflerward  Joined  the  Demoeriillc  Pnrtj-.  In  lS64liewiu  a  delegate  t«  Uie  convention 
thst  nomJiuled  Mfdellan  for  Pniiiidenl  of  the  UniUid  Stuws. 
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iRhabitnnts  of  tU«  ninil  districtB  long  aucuatomed  to  the  exiBtiiig  system. 
He  BAJd  tliat  tlie  progrcag  of  public  opinion  iiiiglit  be  relied  upon  to 
di&uae  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  ratatiens  of  the  State  to  ita  future 
citizens.     At  tliat  time  the  capital  of  the  coin  in  on -school    fund   m'rs 
$6,500,000,    of    the    revenue    of 
Which  neorlj'  $1,500,(100  had  l>CGn 
expended  dnrinp  the  current  jeRr 
(1851-52)    in    the    payment    of 
teachera'  wages  and  the  purchase 
of  w^iool  libraries.     The  nnnibor 
of  pupiU  in  attendance  npon  the 
aeveral  publicschools  was  730,000. 
TheLegislatnrein  1)^52  authorized 
the  governor  to  appoint  a  special 
commission  for  tlie  revision   and 
codifioation  of  the  school  Inws  of 
the  State.       For  this  tnttk   S.   S. 
Randall,  Deputy  Supurin  ten  dent 
of  Common  Scliools,  ivas  appoint- 
ed. 

Again  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the    State   and    nation    acquired  horathi  n^-Mont. 

political  asceudancy.     In  the  fall 

of  18S2  lioratio  Seymour*  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  General  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  chosen 
President  of  the  United  States  by  a  large  majority  over  General  Winfield 
Scott,  the  Whig  candidate. 

*  Horstlo  Beymour  wu  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  lattr  gax'trnors  of  New  York. 
Ho  wu  born  Id  OnoodagB  Coantf,  N.  Y,.  In  Hay.  1S16,  sad  went  to  Utlon  nitli  hlx 
parents  in  early  ublldhood.  lie  wm  educated  lor  h  lawyer,  tnil,  inlierillug  a  Inrgc  esUlc 
from  hla  father.riic  dtvoted  lib  time  to  ttie  care  of  it.  Very  stuilloUK,  he  acqultnl  miidi 
and  varied  kn(.w1edge,  which  he  lued  with  elclU.  Becoming  nltadicil  to  the  Htnff  nf 
Oovernor  Idarcy  in  young  manbooit,  on  which  he  scrvi-d  hIx  j-mn.  lie  bGCiinir  eniimonil 
with  public  life.  In  1841  he  wag  elected  u  member  of  Assembly  by  the  DemoeTiillc- Party, 
and  held  the  poaltlon  four  yean,  lie  y/ta  chown  Speaker  In  1H4S.  lie  liad  Iwen  elected 
Mayor  of  Utlca  in  1842.  In  18S9  he  wna  elected  OoTcmnmr  the  Stain.  By  vetoing  ii 
prohibitory  liquor  bill  la  18M  he  Incurred  the  dlipleaHure  of  the  ndvoratc*  of  temperance, 
and  he  wu  defeated  ai  ■  candidato  tor  re-election.  Mr.  Seymour  wrut  again  elected 
governor  In  18S3,  in  the  mldit  at  the  Civil  War,  and  he  gave  hln  Hiipport  to  the  Oovern- 
nwDl,  though  not  very  cordially.    He  was  defeated  lalhcfallof  1864.    In  1S0S  lie  waa 

.  Dominated  tor  tba  pceddeitcy,  but  failed  to  be  elected.    He  then  retired  to  private  lite. 

'but  keeping  a  Ufd;r  tatemt  la  all  paialDg  events  until  Ills  dcntli  at  L'llca  In  Februaiy, 
18SS. 
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The  adminiBtratioQ  of  Governor  Se^monr  was  also  a  qniet  one,  jet 
important  meaeures  were  adopted.  In  Ilia  first  measage  -(l!S53)  lie 
urgently  recommended  pruvjaion  to  be  made  for  tlio  speedy  completion 
of  the  canals,  and  the  eetabliehment  of  a  State  agricultnral  college  and 
expen'mental  farm.  A.  charter  for  snch  an  iiiatUution  waa  granted  that 
spring. 

At  a  special  session  convened  immediately  after  the  adjonmmait  of 

the  regiilar  eesaion  in  1853,  an  act  was  passed  for  die  consolidation  of 

the  ward  and  Pablic  School  Society's  schools  in  the  city  of  New  i'ork, 

and  placing  them  nnder  the  snpremo  control  of  a  Board  oi  Education,  aa 

we  have  already  observed.     At  that  time  there  were  two  hundred  .and 

twenty-four  of    tliese  sohoola  in  the 

city,    with   about    IHOO   teacliera    and 

123,530  pupils  on   register ;    also    2^ 

evening  eoliools,  with  4(KK)  piipiU. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  tlw  Legislators 
created  the  OfKco  of  State  superintend- 
ent of  .public  instruction.  .  The  tirst 
incumbent  of  tliis  office  waa  Victor  Jkl. 
Sice.  The  superintendent  ia  made,  ae- 
offioio,  a  rf^nt  of  tho  UnivorFity.  At 
that  session  an  araeiidmeut  to  tlie  Con- 
atitutioo  proposed  the  preceding  year 
waa  ratified,  requiring  an  annnal  ap- 
iSAL  OF  Tm  DKrARTHwiT  OF  pu».  propriatioQ  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
uc  iNBTBucTioN.  $2,350,000  for  tlie  completion  of  tiie 

canals.  An  act' for  tliat  purposo  was 
passed.  Tho  Whigs  gained  ascendancy  in  the  State  in  the  fall  of  1854. 
Governor  Seymour  had  lost  the  favor  of  the  friends  of  temperauce  by 
vetoing  an  act  passed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  I^egislaturo  which 
aimed  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  He  pronounced  it 
"  unconstitutional,  unjust,  and  oppressive,"  and  duclared  his  belief 
that  intemperance  could  not  be  extirpated  by.  prohibitory  laws.  TJie 
press  and  the  pulpit  denonncod  his  action.  lie  vaB  a  cnndidaie  for 
re-election  in  the  fall.  The  Whigs  were  not  represented  in  tho  canvass. 
A  fusion  convention,  which  met  at  Syracuse,  nominated  for  governor 
Myron  II.  Clark,"  of  Ontario,  a  stanch  advocate  of  proliibitory  liquor 

•  Mjron  Halley  Cl«k  wag  bora  Id  Naples,  OnUrio ■  County,  N.  Y.,  Onobor  sad. 
1806,  and  bas  been  s  rcddenl  of  tlist  county  ever  ainw.  Hii  fatkcr,  Joaupb  Clwk,  was  « 
aatlTB  of  CuDington,  Berkshire  County,  Vlem.  ;  liU  gmBdratbeiH  weie  natives  of  Con- 
necticut.   He  itttcndcd  Ibc  common  schools  of  liis  native  uwn  ttiicc  wioler  mOBtba  each 
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litWB,  tnd  lie  was  elected  ever  both  Se^intmr  and  Daniel  UUman,  Uie 
candidate  of  the  Native  American  Party.  There  was  a  Whig  majoritj 
in  butli  brandiee  of  the  Legiahitnre. 

Daring  that  year  a  new  national  party  was  {omied,  and  grew  vigor- 
ously.    It  was  compoacd  lately  of  progreesiTe  and  iudepoiidont  Whigs 
and  many  Democrats.    It  is  claimed  that  Jaeksuii,  Mich. ,  was  the  place  of 
itanativitytand  July6th,  1854,tli« 
time  of  its  birth,  when  a  political 
convention  was  held  at  that  place 
pnranant  to  a  call  signed  by  more 
than    ten  thonaand   names.     The 
chief  planks  in  tliu  platform  con- 
structed by  the  convention  were 
opposition  to    tlio    extension    of 
slavery  and   its  abolition   in  the 
District  of  Columbia.    The  name 
of  "  Rki-lhlic-a.v  "  was  j^ven  to 
tlie  new  party. 

Two  years  later  the  Republican 
Party  was  tlioroughly  orgaaized 
and  strong  in  numbers.  They 
nominated  Oolonel  J.  0.  Fremont  '"  -^ 

iot  President  of  the  United  States  mtwjk  u.  clahk. 

in   1856.     He  was   defeated  by 

Ilia  Demooratie  competitor^  Jamee  Buchanan.  Fremont  received  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  of-  the  two  bnndred  and  eiglity-eight  electoral 
votes  cast.  At  the  next  preeidendal  election  (18(tO)  the  Republican 
candidate^  Abraham.  Lincoln^  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  fifty-seven  of 
tlie  electoral  votee  over  three  other  caadidatee — Breckinridge,  Douglas, 
and  Bell.      It  was  the  final  politioal  triumph  of  the  auti-slavery  men 

year,  and  mxhed  oa  Ills  taOiet't  Una  Iba  rnnalrtder  ef  the  year  until  he  ws*  dghtren 
yean  of  >ge.  wben  he  becamG  a  maccbant's  dnk  la  his  town.  At  the  age  of  twoaty-oM 
ho  became  s  clerk  la  CananiUigna.  Two  yean  later  be  returned  to  Ntqilei  and  engaged 
fa  meccautUe  buuneaa  on  bb  own  accontit  with  putnan.  tud  nuurled  ia  1880.  In  188T 
be  wai  elecled  eheriff  of  the  county,  and  nude  Canandalgua  his  realdencti,  where  he  itlll 
reridea.  At  the  cloao  of  bis  tcnn  of  office  be  again  engaged  in  trade.  In  ISSI  Mr.  Clark 
wr*  'UcUd  Stale  Beoator,  where  he  waa  diatinguiahed  for  hii  advocacy  of  l^lilatlva 
enaclments  in  luviir  of  lemperance.  He  was  chsirnuui  of  the  conimiileo  that  repinled  tba 
"Bill  for  toe  Buppreanon  of  iDlemperance."  which,  u  we  have  otMerved,  Governor 
Seymour  vetoed.  Seoalor  Clark  wu  Lbe  leader  of  the  debatei  oa  the  aubject.  He  bad 
Krvod  only  one  half  of  a  wcond  term  In  cbe  Senate  when  be  waa  elected  Governor  of  the 
State.'  in  ISU.    Ite  waa  appolnled  Uniled  States  Collector  of  iDtemal  Revenue  in  1SB8. 
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and  women  of  the  Union,  and  led  to  tlie  speedy  eniancipiition  of  the 
nlaves  in  every  part  of  the  HepnbHc. 

After  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  the  Repiib- 
lica^i  Pai*ty  retained  its  domination  of  the  National  Government  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  became  a  great  historic  party.  Mean- 
while, as  usual,  New  York  was  an  *'^  uncertain"  State  in  political  calcn- 
lations,  for  its  political  aspect  frequently  changed,  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  alternately  holding  the  rains  of  power. 

Governor  Clark,  in  his  iirst  message  to  the  Legislature  (1855),  called 
theii*  attention  to  a  pending  ^controversy  with  the  State  authorities  of 
Virginia  concerning  the  force  and  operations  of  the  infamous  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  passed  by  Congress  in  1850,  which  made  every  citisen  a  slave- 
catcher.^  Its  practical  operations  aroused  the  slnnilKsring  conscience  of 
the  people  of  the  frce-labur  States  and  their  intelligence  to  the  clanger 
foreshadowed  by  the  incvcasing  aggressiveness  of  tlie  upholders  of  tho 
slave  system  ;  and  sevcnd  of  these  States  passed  **  Personal  Liberty" 
bills  in  opposition  to  the  obnoxious  law. 

The  State  of  New  York  had  statutory  laws  already  which  met  the  caae, 
and  when,  late  in  18.52,  Jonathan  Lemon,  of  Norfolk,  Ya.,  brought 
eight  slaves  to  New  York  City  for  reshipnient  to  Texais,  they  were  taken 
before  Judge  Paine,  of  the  Suj)erior  Court,  on  a  writ  of  /lobeas  corptis 
to  claim  tlieir  riglit  to  freedom  under  the  provisions  of  a  law  of  the  Stato 
which  declared  that  every  slave  should  be  free  on  touching  its  soil  when 
brought  tliither  by  his  or  her  alleged  owner.  Tlio  judge  set  them  free, 
and  they  fled  to  Canada.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  tho  United  States,  wliich  sustained  Judge  Paine's  decision. 

Til  is  case  produced  very  great  excitement  in  the  slave-labor  States, 
and  was  the  beginning  of  the  preliminary  skirmishes  between  the  friends 
of  freedom  and  of  slavery  which  inmiediately  preceded  the  civil  war 
kindled  in  1861  by  the  slaveocracy  for  the  perpetuation  and  nationalizing 
of  the  system  of  hopeless  bondage  for  the  African  race  in  the  United 
States. t     Some. of  the  most  violent  of  these  skirmishes,  resulting  some- 


*  Th({  biw  provided  that  the  master  of  a  fugitive  slave  or  his  agent  might  go  into  any 
Statu  or  Territory,  and  with  or  witliout  legal  warrant  there  obtained  seize  such  fugkive 
and  take  him  before  any  Judge  or  eommksioner,  declare  that  the  fugitive  "  owed  labor" 
to  the  party  wlio  arrented  him,  wlien  it  was  the  duty  of  tlie  judge  to  use  the  power  of  hl« 
office  to  tulce  the  alleged  fugitive  Imck  to  bondage.  In  no  etuie  titumld  the  tetHmotiy  of 
Mic/t  ulUffdl  ffif/iUre  Im  ndmitti^l  in  endfV4ut,  It  further  provided  that  no  impediment 
sliould  Ik;  put  in  tlie  way  of  the  Mlavc-catcher  by  any  process  of  law  or  otherwise,  and  any 
<-iti/.cn  mijilit  Ik;  rtympelUd  to  nmUt  in.  tlte.  rapture  and  rendition  ofthf.  riavf.- 

\  ThrcatK  of  disunion  freely  utt(>rcfl  in  1850  to  accelerate  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  w(>re  now  heard  echohig  fcom  State  to  State  in  the  South.    The  Qovcmor  of 
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times  in  bloodshed,  occurred  in  tlie  then  reooatiy  oi^nized  TerritOTy  of 
Hmmm. 

The  decision  of  Jadfi^  Paine  was  followed  by  tlie  flight  of  alavee  from 
bondage,  throngh  Kew  York  and  Ohio,  to  Ouioda.     They  were  secretly 
aided  in  their  exodna  by  the  friends  of  freedom  in  New  York  City. 
The  process  was  known  as  tlie  "  ITndergronnd  Baitroad,"  of  which  New 
York  was  the  principal  station.     I'he  consequence  was  Sonthern  dealers 
liecame  saspicions  of  New  York 
merchants,  and  began  to  withdraw 
th^r  trade.     The  effect  was  very 
demoralizing.       Many    merchants 
engaged  in  the  Soatliem  trade  be- 
came obedient  skree  of  Kammon 
and  the  Soathem  oligarchy  at  the 
sitcrilice  of  eelf-reepect.     "  I  am 
ashamed  to  own,"  said  one  of  these 
merclianCs  to  me,  "  that  when  our 
Soutliern  CDStomars  were  in  town, 
I  felt  compelled  to  order  niy  clerks 
not  to  let  the  Tribune  be  seen  in      ' 
the  store,  for  it  would  not  do  to 
let  ench  customers  know  that  I  gave 
any  countenance  to  that  abolition 

sheet.     From  the  bottom  of  my  '""''  "''  """"■ 

heart  I  despised  myself." 

Little  of  special  importance  in  the  liistory  of  New  York  oocnrred 
between  tlie  administration  of  Qovemor  Clark  and  tlie  kindling  of  the 
Civil  War  in  1861,  when  the  State  pnt  forth  its  giant  strength  in  defence 
of  the  life  of  the  imperilled  nation.  Then  the  eity  of  New  York,  so 
conaervatire  before  that  crisis,  became  the  foremost  city  in  the  republic 
in  support  of  the  National  Government, 

John  A.   *ing*  sncceedod  Mr.   Clark   as  governor  in    1857.     Ilia 

Virginia  declared  that  U  Uta  decUoD  of  Judge  Paine  ihould  be  MuUlaed  all  comity 
letween  the  Btatei  would  be  dealnijed,  and  the  value  of  "  lUve  property"  be  greUly 
dlmltilabed.  Oavenipr  Howell  Cobb,  ot  Oeorgla,  who,  a>  BttxeUrf  of  the  Ualled  States 
Treuur;  in  the  Csblnet  of  Prcatdent  Buchanan,  coniphvd  to  devtroj  the  republic, 
declared  that  ll  wu  ■  nilBclent  cwue  for  makhiK  war  on  the  Union. 

■  John  Alaop  King,  toa  ot  Hon.  Rufoa  King,  waa  bom  tn  the  dty  of  New  Torli 
January  8d,  1788,  He  uxompaitied  bis  father— who  w»  Hlalstcr  at  the  court  of  St. 
Jamea — to  Euglaad,  and  while  there  attended  the  famoui  achoot  at  Harrow.  Among  his 
fellow-pupils  were  bis  brother  Charlea.  late  President  ot  Columbia  College,  Ixird  Byron, 
and  Robert  F«*L    On  hti  ratuni  home  he  itudled  law  and  waa  admitted  l«  the  bar.    In 
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kdroiniBtndon  vu  quiet  uid  anereotfal.     H«  raoommendsd  k  judicious 
rericiou  of  the  esoiae  laws,  and  sabmitted  to  the  LegiBlatare  a  propoied 
.  conatitntional  amendineDt  extend- 
ing tlie  right  of  anSrage  to  ool- 
ored  Totera  without'  a  property 
qualification  ;*  aUo    a   ttreDUODB 
resistJLncc   on    the .  part   of   tlie 
Legialatnre  to  the  further  exten- 
sion of  slaver;  in  the  Territories 
'  Tn  the  aatamn  of   1858  Ed- 
■  win  D-Horgan,"  a  diatingnisfaed 
merchant  of    Xew    York    CStjr, 
was- elected  b}i  the  Bepublicana 
Governor  of  tlie  State  b;  a  ma- 
jority of  about  seventeen  thou- 
aand.    It  was. during  Itis  adminis- 
tration that  tlio  fierce  Civil  War 
■ntriH  n  mohii  it'    '  in  tlift  nation  was  begun. 

<  National  affairs  had  now  b^:nn 
to  attract  nnusua)  attention,  and  tliore  vnis  widespread  Hneasineaa  in  the 
public  niind.  The  slavery  ({ucstion  had  been  brought  conspicuously  to 
the  front  in  tlio  arena  of  public  discussion  by  tlie  virtual  repeal  of  the 

llic  WuT  of  ltH2-lS  bo  Krviil  iw  Ik-iitcnuot  of  a  troop  of  horse,  snd  continued  In  llie 
MTvicc  until  Hie  cUhk  of  tlie  conUM,  after  which  lie  took  up  lili  midnicc  kt  Janulct. 
tiOng  IbIiiiuI,  and  tiiun:  jiun.'d  IIhi  rcnulnder  of  hi*  life  In  tha  biUiTKai  dl  agricuUure. 
SixlinNMMr.  Kiiig  n.'prviii.-iitvd  Quhiiu  CBUaly  k  the  Anerably,  and  cqee  in  the  Senate 
of  liiK  iinlivu  Utntc.  lu  1S23  lie  whi)  l^reUuy  of  L^Mlcm  Ip  Great  Britain  under  hb 
fiiUier.  He  represented  liia  district  in  Ilic  ('ongma  of  t)ie  L'nited  Btatm  in  IMS-Sl,  and 
wm  yixy  lurllvc'ln  'O|>[>0!i1tion  to  lliu  rompromiiiG  mcaiiiires  '6t  the  ■o-cailcd  "  Omnibus 
Bill"  of  IHJtO,  (wpcclntly  tluitnf  tbc  Pu^Iivo  Blirtc  BUI.  'He  trarmly  advocated  tbe 
■ulratodon  of  Culifoniia  as  a.fraerlnboi  Blate.  Mr  King,  wu'an  actlTe  nwnibcrat  tho 
Wblj;  Party,  and  in  tlio  orgnnliutlon  of  Iba  )tc^blicim  I^srty  In  166*.  In  ISM  be  was 
■lectiid  tliu  flnt  IlvpiibUnui  Govtmor  of  Neiv  York,  and  wns  an  earnest  proinoler  ol  llie 
omal  syHtem  of  tlie  8tat(>.  Oovemor  Morgan  appointed  lilm  a  delegate  to  the  notable 
Peace  Congnaa  at  Washlnf^n  early  In  18A1.  He  took  his  teat  therein,  and  thli  was  his 
last  public  act.  On  July  4tb,  1867.  ha  won  addretsbig  the  young  mm  of  Junaka,  who 
had  Just  raised  n  new,  flag,  wul  aa  ho  utterod  llie  woids.  "  Life  ks.  all  befmitni,  but  mm 
like  nie  an  pssslag  |iway. ' '  he  was  fuddcQJy,  finltlen  with  paimlysU,  aad  died  duos  days 
afterward,  In  tlio  cigblieth  year  of  bis  an:, .       .         ,         - 

*  Edwin  Dennison  Morgan  jras  boni.in  Washington,  Mass.,  In  F^brnary,  IBIL  With 
a  grooer  In  Hartfqrd.  Conn.,  be  was  0rst  aclerk  <iea8),  tnd  Id  lasi  a  paitDsr  In  business. 
He  mnoved  to  New  Tork  tn  1884,  where  be  pursutd  the  i^ma  burincaa  Miccearfnlly,  and 
•ccamnlaisd  a  Urge  fortune.    From  IMS  lo  1BS3  be  was  Btate  Bloater,  and  was  nuds 
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Miflflotiri  Compromise,  iii  1854,  and  the  violent  stroggle  for  tlie  mastery 
in  Kansas  between  the  defenders  and  oppoeerr  of  thd  «lave  system. 
Threats  of  disunion  flew  thick  and -f tot  from-  the  lips  of  Soathem 
political  leaders,  and  the  ominotks  inntterings  of  a  ushering  tempest  were 
heard. 

Daring  the  bnmmer'and  early  antnmn  of  1859  an  nniiBnal  quiet  seemed 
to  pervade  the  political  atmosphere.  The  violrat  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question  had  almost  ceased,  and  it  was  hoped  by  many  that  permanent 
public  repose  was  nigb,  when  suddenly,  in  October,  news  flashed  over 
the  land  that  '*  an  iiisurrectibii  halB  broken  out  at  Harper's  Ferry,  where 
an  armed  band  of  Abolitionists  have  full  possessioh  of  the  Government 
Arsenal."  This- Was  tlie  famous  '*  John  Brown  raid,"  which  kindled  a 
blaxe  of  intense  excitement  in  the  slave-labor  Stalies,  imd  whicli  wa»< 
fanned'into  the  fearful  conflagration  of  a  four-years'  civil  war  of  unpar- 
alleled extent  and  destmctiveness. 

The  events  of  the  year  1860  rnnk  among*  theniost  momentous  in  the 
history  of  onr  republic.  In  these  events  every  State  in  *the  Unibn  was  a 
participant  in  feeling  and  interest.  John  Brown'  had  been  hanged  for 
his  foolish  but  philanthropic  attempt  to  inaugurate  a  servile  insurrection 
in  favor  of  liberty  in  Virginia.  The  bitterness  it  engendered  was  nursed 
into  the  most  intense  implacability^  The ,  Republican  Party  was  wrong- 
fully charged  with  having  originated  H^nd  promoted  John  Brown's 
attempt  to  liberate  the  slaves  ;  and  in  the'  canvass  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  republic  in  1860  the*  zeal  displayed  by  the  opposing  parties  was  unex- 
ampled in  warmth  and  persistence. 

For  many  years  a  conspiracy  for  destroying  the  Union  and  establishing 
an  empire,  the  comer*stone  of  which  should  be  the  system  of  human 
slavery,  liad  been  ripening  in  secret  amoug  leading  politicians  of  the 
slave-labor  States.  They  had  clearly  perceived  that  the  '*  peculiar 
institution"  and  the  domination  of  the  -  National  Government  by  the 
Southern  oligarchy  was  foredpomed,  by  the  power  of  public  opinion,  to  a 
speedy  dose.  They  madly  believed  that  in  the  crisis  at  hand  was  their 
golden  opportunity  to  carry  out'tlieir  designs.  They  proceeded  to  '^  fire 
the  Southern  hear^"  by  declaring  that  the  success  of  the  Eepublican 
Party  in  the  penditig  presidential  election  would  result  in  the  ruin  of  the 

goTernon'*  of  that  period.  Stimulated  by  his  seal,  his  State  Legislature  voted  men  and 
money  lavishly  in  support  of  the  imperilled  National  Govemment.  In  ISSl  he  was  created 
major-general  of  volunteers,  but  reidgned  in  18S8.  At  about  that  time  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  New  York  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Governor  Morgan  was  distinguished 
for  his  untiring  zeal  in  phikmthropic  work  and  the  promotion  of  Christian  institutions. 
For  these  objects  his  gifts  were  munifloent.    He  died  on  February  14th,  1888. 
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Southern  States  if  acquieBoed  in,  and  that  it  wonld  afford  ample  warrant 
for  the  Beceeaion  of  the  slave-lahor  States  from  the  Union,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  an  independent  goremment. 

To  this  end  the  few  conspirators  worked.  Thej  cast  into  the  Demo- 
cratic national  nominating  contention  at  Charleston  in  1860  an  apple  of 
discord  which  caused  a  disruption  of  the  party  and  gave  strength  to  the 
Bepahlioans,  who  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln,  aii  avowed  anti-slavery 
man,  for  the  presidency  of  the  republic.  This  the  unwise  conspirators, 
'^  deprived  of  reason,"  believed  to  be  a  sure  prophecy  of  their  triumph 
and  a  golden  opportunity.  They  sent  out  their  emissaries  to  ^'  fire  the 
Southern  heart"  by  inflammatory  harangues  ;  and  so  well  did  they  suc- 
ceed that  when  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  people  in  the  slave-labor  States,  deceived  by  sophistry, 
misled  by  false  statements,  and  benumbed  by  nndefinable  dread,  were 
ready  to  submit  passively  to  the  will  of  these  fiery  politicians,  who  got 
up  congenial  conventions  that  passed  ordinances  of  secession,  which  they 
never  did  (for  they  never  dared),  to  ask  the  people  to  consider  and  act 
upon: 

South  Carolina,  in  which  tJie  serpent  of  secession  was  hatched  from 
the  egg  of  Nullification,  was  the  first  to  ''secede"— on  paper — on 
December  20th,  1860,  and  having  announced  its  ''sovereignty,"  pro- 
ceeded to  make  war  upon  the  "  foreign"  GK>vemment  of  the  United 
States.  That  Government,  paralyzed  by  fear  or  something  more  serious, 
acted  so  feebly  at  first  against  rampant  disloyalty  in  its  very  presence, 
and  widespread  treason,  that  conventions  in  State  after  State  passed 
ordinances  of  secession,  and  made  war  upon  the  National  Government  in 
various  forms,  with  impunity.  The  representatives  of  European  mon- 
archies at  Washington  sent  home  the  tidings  pleasing  to  the  ears  of  the 
enemies  of  self-government,  that  the  days  of  the  great  republic  of  the 
W^st  were  numbered.     "  The  wish  was  father  to  the  thought." 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  work  to  give  more  than  passing  allusions 
to  the  history  of  the  Civil  War.  Its  chief  task  is  to  give  a  compendious 
narrative  of  the  most  important  actions  of  the  State  of  New  York  during 
that  fearful  struggle. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Oiril  War  in  1861 — the  great  crisis  in  onr 
national  history— the  commonwealth  of  New  York  was,  indeed,  the 
'^  Empire  State"  of  the  republic.  Its  population  then  was  3,882,000. 
Its  taxable  property  was  assessed  at  $1,425,000,000.  Its  chief  city,  bj 
the  sea,  contained  a  cosmopolitan  popalation  of  more  than  800,000. 
The  foreign  commerce  within  its  revenue  district,  exports  and  imports, 
amounted  in  valne  to  $375,000,000  in  1860.  This  population,  wealth, 
and  commerce  fairly  entitled  New  York  to  the  honor  of  being  the 
national  metropolis. 

New  York  City  then  (as  now)  was  an  eminently  commercial  mart. 
The  influence  of  trade  fashioned  its  general  polic}'  in  a  remarkable 
degree. 

The  best  condition  for  commerce  is  peace.  "When  the  storm-clouds  of 
civlT  war,  though  no  ^^  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  began  to  appear  at 
the  close  of  1860,  the  business  men  of  the  city  were  ready  to  make  enor- 
mous sacrifices  of  sentiment  snd  pride  Tor  the  preservation  of  peace. 
"Hen<»,  as  we  have  ubsurvcd,  the  citizens  of  New  York  were  very  con- 
servative at  the  begfnning  of  the  trouble.  Tliey'  watched  the  approach- 
ing tempest  as  it  gathered  energy  with  mingled  incredulity  and  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  they  anxiously  observed  the  faint-heartedness  or  indifference 
of  the  National  Government  at  that  time  of  perils  with  gloomy  fore- 
bodings. Treason  was  then  rampant  and  defiant  at  the  national  capital, 
and  sappers  and  miners  were  working  secretly  and  openly  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  temple  of  liberty  in  the  West.  At  that  hour  of  greatest 
despondency,  the  trumpet  voice  of  the  newly-appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York)  rang  throughout  the  natioiu  say- 
ing to  an  officer  of  the  revenue  service  at  New  Orleans,  ^^If  any  one 
attempts  to  haul  down  ihs  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot .'"  That 
utterance  was  hailed  by  the  loyal  people  of  the  land  with  hope  and  joy 
as  a  sure  prophecy  of  salvation  for  the  republic. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  was  then  eminently  loyal.  There  were 
thirty-eight  Kepublicans  and  nine  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  ninety- 
eight  Republicans  and  thirty-five  Democrats  in  the  Assembly.  When 
that  body  assembled  on  January  2d,  1861,  the  whole  country  was  in  a 
fever  of  intense  excitement.     The  message  of  Govetnor  Morgan  to  the 
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Legidatore  was  calm,  dignified,  conservative,  and  even  cold  in  compart 
.son  with  tlie  fervor  of  the  public  mind.     In  conciliatorjr  tones  he  n 
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the  daty  of  all  legislators  to  act  with  moderation.     Eeflecting  the  senti- 
ments of  capitalists  and  business  men  specially,  he  said  : 

'*  Let  New  York  set  an  example  in  tliis  respect ;  let  her  oppoae  no 
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barrier  [to  conciliation],  bnt  let  her  representatives  in  Congress  give 
ready  support  to  any  jast  and  honorable  settlement ;  let  her  stand  in 
hostility  to  none,  bnt  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  all.  Live  np  to 
the  strict  letter  of  the  Constitntion,  and  cordially  unite  with  other 
members  of  the  Confederacy  in  proclaiming  and  enforcing  a  determina- 
tion that  the  Constitution  shall  be  honored  and  the  Union  of  the  States 
be  preserved." 

The  governor  even  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  statute  which  gave 
liberty  to  every  slave  whose  feet  should  tread  the  soil  of  New  York,  and 
recommended  other  States  to  repeal  tlieir  ^^  Personal  Liberty  acts.'* 
There  was  naturally  an  earnest  desire  for  peace,  for  war  implied  the 
cancelment  of  millions  of  dollars  of  debt  due  New  York  merchants  by 
Southern  customers. 

The  views  of  the  Legislature  were  not  in  consonance  with  those  of  the 
governor.  That  body  was  more  disposed  to  be  definnt  and  uncompro- 
mising, especially  when  news  arrived  of  the  overt  act  of  armed  rebellion 
by  South  Carolinians  in  Charleston  Harbor  in  tiring  upon  the  Star  erf 
the  West  when  she  entered  tiiose  watere  laden  with  supplies  for  the 
imperilled  garrison  in  Fort  Sumter.  That  act  called  out  a  patriotic 
message  from  President  Buchanan,  and  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
spoke  out  in  tones  not  to  be  misunderstood  (January  11th,  1861),  saying  : 

^^lieaolvedy  That  the  Legislature  of  New  York  is  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  value  of  the  Union,  and  determined  to  preserve  it  unimpaired  ; 
that  it  greets  with  joy  the  recent  firm,  dignified,  and  patriotic  special 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  and  we  tender  him, 
through  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  State,  whatever  aid  in  men  and 
money  may  be  required  to  enable  him  to  enforce  the  laws  and  uphold 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Govemment ;  and  that,  in  defence  of  the 
Union,  which  has  conferred  prosperity  and  happiness  upon  the  Americar 
people,  renewing  the  pledge  given  and  redeemed  by  our  fathers,  we  are 
ready  to  devote  our  fortunes,  onr  lives,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

This  patriotic  proclamation  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
New  York  was  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  utterances  of  the  disloyal 
Mayor  of  New  York  City  (Fernando  Wood)  a  few  days  before.  He  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  movements  of  the  secessionists  ;  and  in  a  message 
to  the  Common  Council  (January  7th,  1861)  he  advocated  the  secession 
of  the  city  from  the  State. 

'*  Why  should  not  New  York  City,"  he  said,  "  instead  of  supporting 
by  her  contributions  in  revenue  two  thirds  of  the  expenses  of  the  United 
States,  become,  also,  equally  independent  ?  As  a  free  city,  with  a 
nominal  duty  on  imports,  her  local  government  could  be  supported  with- 
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out  taxation  npon  her  people.  Thus  we  could  liv^e  free  from  taxes,  and 
have  cheap  gooda  nearly  duty  free.  .  .  .  When  disunion  has  become  a 
fixed  and  certain  fact,  why  may  not  Kew  York  disrupt  the  bands  whicli 
bind  her  to  a  venal  and  corrupt  master — to  a  people  and  a  party  that 
have  plundered  her  revenues,  attempted  to  ruin  her  commerce,  taken 
away  the  power  of  self-government,  and  destroyed  the  confederacy  of 
which  she  was  the  proud  empire  city. " 

The  Common  Council,  in  political  accord  with  the  mayor,  ordered 
three  thousand  copies  of  this  message  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
for  free  distribution  among  the  people.  The  loyal  citizens  of  New  York 
condemned  this  revolutionary  movement  with  great  severity  of  utterance 
and  patriotic  deeds. 

The  message  of  Mayor  Wood  and  the  bold  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture alarmed  a  certain  class  of  people,  who  were  ready  to  make  every 
concession  to  the  insurgents  consistent  ^vith  honor  and  patriotism.  A 
memorial  in  favor  of  compromise  measures,  largely  signed  by  merchants, 
manufacturors,  and  capitalists,  was  sent  to  Congress  on  January  12th, 
1861.  It  suggested  the  famous  **  Crittenden  Compromise."*  On  the 
18th  a  large  meeting  of  merchants  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  when  a  memorial  of  similar  import  was  adopted,  and  was 
taken  to  Washington  early  in  February,  with  forty  thousand  names 
attached.  On  the  2Sth  an  immense  gathering  of  citizens  at  the  Cooper 
Union  appointed  three  commissioners— James  T.  Brady,  C.  K.  Garrison, 
and  Appleton  Oakes  Smith— to  confer  witli  the  ''  delegates"  of  six 
*' seceded"  States  in  conventions  assembled,  in  regard  to  ^^  the  best 
measures  calculated  to  restore  the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  Union." 
At  about  the  same  time  the  Legislature,  on  the  invitation  of  Virginia, 
appointed  five  representatives  to  a  peace  conference,  to  be  held  at  Wash- 
ington City,  but  with  instructions  not  to  take  part  in  *the  proceedings 
unless  a  majority  of  the  free-labor  States  were  there  represented. 

Meanwhile  the  pro-slavery  element  in  New  York  had  been  aroused  to 
active  sympathy  with  the  insurgent  slaveholders.  An  association  was 
speedily  formed  which  was  styled  "The  American  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  National  Union."  They  denounced  the  seminal  doctrine  of 
the  Declarati6n  of  Independence,  that  "  all  men  are  created  equal," 


*  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  offered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in 
December,  m  eeries  of  resolutions  which  was  called  a  compromise  between  the  people  of 
the  two  sections  of  the  country,  but  which  virtually  conceded  to  the  slaveholders  and 
their  friends  nearly  everything  for  which  they  professed  to  be  contending.  It  was  before 
Congress  during  the  whole  session,  and  was  finally  rejected  on  the  last  day  (March  8d, 
1S61)  by  a  vote  of  twenty  against  nineteen. 
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and  said  :  '^  Foar  millions  of  immortal  beings,  incapabfo  of  self-care, 
and  indisposed  to  industry  and  foresight,  are  providentially  committed 
to  the  hands  of  oar  Southern  friends.  This  stupendous  trust  they  cannot 
put  from  them  if  they  would.  Emancipation,  were  it  possible,  would 
be  rebellion  againgt  Providence,  and  destruction  of 'the  colored  race  in 
our  land." 

How  strangely  roediseval  appears  such  a  sentence  (written  by  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  scientists  of  the  world)  in  the  light  of  history 
to-day  !  This  society,  which  sent  its  disloyal  publications  broadcast  over 
the  land,  was  the  mother  of  the  mischievous  Peace  Paction,  which  pro- 
longed and  increased  the  miseries  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  the  parent 
of  the  brood  of  misguided  men  called  ''  Copperheads"  during  that  fear- 
ful struggle. 

The  exportation  of  fire-arms  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  the 
Southern  insurgents  was  begun  with  the  year  1861.  Late  in  January 
the  efficient  chief  of  police  (John  A.  Kennedy)  caused  to  b^  seized  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  consigned  by  an  agent  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
to  insurgents  in  that  State  and  in  Alabama,  which  had  been  placed  on  a 
vessel  bound  for  Savannah.  This  fact  was  telegraphed  to  the  Georgia 
capital.  Robert  Toombs,  a  private  citizen,  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
peremptorily  demanded  of  Mayor  Wood  whether  or  not  the  report  was 
true.  The  mayor  answered  ^' Yes,"  and  said  he  had  no  power  over 
the  police,  or  he  would  punish  them  for  the  act.  The  Governor  of 
Georgia  retaliated  by  ordering-  the  seizure  of  some  New  York  merchant 
vessels  in  the  port  of  Savacnnah.  The  affair  created  intense  excitement 
all  over  the  Union.     It  was  soon  amicably  adjusted. 

Delegates  appointed  by  secession  conventions  (not  of  the  people)  of 
six  States  assembled  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  February  4thj  1861,  and 
formed  a  league  with  the  title, '^'  Confedskatb  States  of  Akbbica" — a 
misnomer,  for  no  States,  as  States,  were  there  represented.  A  Provisional 
Constitution  was  adopted.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was  chosen 
'^  Provisional  President,"  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  was 
made  Yice- President. 

Meanwhile  the  conspirators  in  Congress  had  been  withdrawing'  from 
that  body  and  organizing  rebellion  at  home.  President  Buchanan 
remained  a  passive  spectator  of  the  rising  rebellion.  The  general* in- 
chiei  of  the  national .  army  (ScQtt)  was  feeble  in  mind  and  body  ;  and 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  (March  4th,  1861)  the  insurgents 
were  organized  and  prepared  for  war.  They  had  been  materially  assisted 
by  treacherous  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  retiring  Prudent,  who 
became  leaders  of  the  insurgents. 
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Sonth  Carolinians  had  flocked  to  Charleston  and  piled  fortifications 
around  the  harbor.  On  April  12th,  1861,  the  two  hundred  great  guns 
of  these  forts  opened  fire  upon  Fort  Sumter,  which  was  occupied  by  a 
national  garrison  under  the  command  of  Major  Anderson,  a  loyal  Ken- 
tuckian.  His  provisions  exhausted,  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  (not 
surrender)  the  fort,  carrying  away  with  him  the  garrison  flag.  This 
event  occurred  on  Sunday,  t]ie  14rth.  Just  four  years  afterward  Major 
Anderson  again  unfurled  that  flag  over  the  ruins  of  the  repossessed 
fort. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  President 
Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  seventv-flve  thousand  militia  from  the  several 
States,  to  serve  for  three  months  in  suppressing  this  armed  rebellion. 
The  quota  of  New  York  was  seventeen  regiments,  or  tln'rteen  tlionsand 
men.  There  was  no  longer  hesitation  in  the  Empire  State.  The  gov- 
ernor sent  the  proclamation  to  the  Legislature,  tlien  in  session.  In  a 
few  hours  an  act  was  passed  conferring  large  powers  on  the  chief  magis- 
trate, and  authorizing  the  enrolment  of  thirty  thousand  men  for  two 
years,  and  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000. 

The  governor  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the  troops  to  rendezvous 
at  Ehnira  and  New  York  City.  An  officer  sent  to  Washington  obtained 
the  acceptance  of  the  surplus  regiments.  The  Secretary  of  War  sent 
marching  orders.  Contracts  for  a  large  amount  of  supplies  were  imme- 
diately made.  On  April  24th  an  agent  of  the  State  sailed  for  Europe 
with  a  bill  of  credit  for  $500,000,  with  which  to  purchase  arms ;  and 
very  speedily  nineteen  thousand  Enfield  rifles,  which  cost  $375,000, 
were  landed  at  New  York  City. 

Tlie  authorized  thirty  thousand  men  had  been  raised  within  thirty-six 
days  after  the  President's  call  for  troops  ;  and  early  in  July  they  were 
organized  into  thirty-eight  regiments.  An  active  committee  in  New 
York  City  added  ten  regiments  ;  and  on  July  1st — seventy-seven  days 
after  the  date  of  the  President's  proclamation — New  York  troops  in 
the  field  numbered  forty-six  thousand  seven  hundred. 

On  April  20th  an  immense  war  meeting  was  held  in  Union  Square, 
in  tlie  city  of  New  York.  So  great  was  tlie  multitude  that  it  was 
divided  into  four  sections,  presided  over  respectively  by  John  A.  Dix, 
Hamilton     Fish,    ex-Mayor    Havemeyer,   and    Moses    II.    Grinnell.* 

*  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  an  eminent  merchant  of  New  York  City,  was  born  at  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  in  March,  1803,  and  died  in  New  York  in  November,  1877.  He  waa 
educated  at  private  schools  and  at  an  academy  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers.  Bred  a  merchant,  he  frequently  went  abroad  as  supercargo.  He  removed  to 
New  York,  and  in  1829  he  became  one  of  tlie  firm  of  Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Company,  a 
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Specchea  frauplit  with  intense  fervor  were  made,  and  patriotic  resoln- 
tiwiis  were  adopted.  Tliat  meeting  effectually  removed  tlie  false  im- 
preesion  tliat  the  greed  of  commerce  was  stronger  than  patriotism  in 
New  York  City.  Tlie  insurgents,  who  evidently  thought  so,  were  dis- 
appointed. Oiie  of  their  organs,  the  Itichniond  Despatch,  said  :  "  New  ' 
York  will  bo  rcmcmbei-ed  with  special  hatred  by  the  South  fur  all  time. " 

At  that  meeting  a.  Commit- 
tee of  Safety  was  ajipointed, 
composed  of  the  most  diatin- 
fcuislicd  citizens  of  New  York. 
They  met  on  tho  same  evening, 
and  organized  the  famous  Union 
WcfcncoCoiiiinittec.*  Itsroom 
(30  Pine  Street)  was  open  every 
day,  and  at  the  Fifth  Avenue' 
Hotel  every  evening.  The 
committee  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  representing  "  the  citi- 
zens in  the  collection  of  funds 
and  tlie  transaction  of  such  otlier 
business,  in  aid  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Government,  as 
the  public  interests  may  re- 
quire," Its  existence  continued  mobes  ii.  ori.nnell. 
about  ayear,  during  which  time 

it  disbursed  about  §1,000,000,  whicli  the  corporation  of  New  York  ap- 
propriated for  war  purposes  and  placed  at  its  disposal.  It  assisted  in  tho 
e»[uipment,  etc.,  of  forty-nine  regiments,  or  about  forty  thousand  men. 
It  spent  of  the  city  funds  for  military  purposes  nearly  $759,000,  and  for 
tlie  relief  of  soldiers'  families,  $23U,O0U.     Within  ten  days  after  the 

lioiise  founded  mnny  years  before  by  Joseph  Oiianell  qdiI  Preserved  Fish.  )Ir.  Gr[Titie11 
wus  one  of  ihe  clik-f  promoters  of  rlie  expedition  lo  Ihe  Arctic  sens  In  scnrch  of  Sir  John 
Friinkliri,  whlcli  was  led  by  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane,  1893-68.  He  was  a  member  of  CoDgreu, 
1889-41,  and  in  1868-71  lie  was  Collector  ot  tho  Port  of  New  York. 

*  Tlie  members  of  llie  Union  Defence  Committee  were  i  John  A,  Dlx.  Chnirninn ; 
SiincDU  Draper.  Viet-Chairman ;  William  M.  Evarts.  *cr((nry ;  Tbeodorc  Delion, 
Ti-au'irer;  Moses  Taylor,  Itichard  M.  Blatchfotd,  Edwards  Picrrepont,  Alexander  T. 
Sicwart,  Samuel  Sloan,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Jr.,  John  J.  Cisco,  Joincs  8.  Wodawortli, 
Isaac  Dell,  James  Doorman.  Clmries  H.  Marshall,  Robert  H.  McCunly,  Moses  II.  QrinncU, 
Itoyal  Plictiu,  William  E.  Dodge,  Qrcen  C.  BronsoD.  Hamilton  Fi.^li.  Wiltioni  F.  Have- 
mcyer,  Charles  II.  Itusscll,  James  T,  Brady,  Rudolph  A.  Whiltliaus,  Ablcl  A,  Low, 
Prosper  M.  Wctmnrc.  A,  C.  Rlclinrds,  and  tho  mayor,  comptroller,  and  tbo  [ffesidenla  of 
the  ivro  boards  of  Itie  Common  Cn>incil  ot  the  City  of  New  York. 
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Vrcdideiit's  call  for  troope,  that  committee  liad  Bent  to  the  field  from  the 
city  of  T^ew  York  fxilly  ten  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  equipped. 

Among  the  regiments  that  went  from  the  city  of  New  York  was  the 
famous  Seventh,  National  Guard,  commanded  hy  Colonel  Marshall. 
Lcfferts.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  young  men  of  the  best  families 
in  the  city.  Just  as  it  was  about  to  march  news  came  of  an  attack  upon 
Massachusetts  troops  in  Baltimore  by  a  mob.  The  regiment  was  fur- 
nished with  ball  cartridges.  As  it  marched  down  Broadway  it  w.is 
greeted  at  every  step  by  multitudes  of  the  citizens  on  sidewalks  and 
balconies,  and  from  windows.  At  the  ferry  it  was  joined  by  a  Mass;!^ 
chusctts  regiment  accompanied  by  General  B.  F.  Butler.  Both  regi- 
ments were  speeding  across  New  Jersey  by  railway  at  evening  twilight. 

Ilimdreds  of  families  %vooed  sleep  in  vain  that  night.  They  knew 
that  blood  had  been  shed  in>  Baltimore,  and  that  their  loved  ones  were 
in  imminent  peril.  But  patriotism  triumphed  over  personal  considera- 
tions. The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  marvellous.  The  %vomcn  were 
as  patriotic  as  the  men.  Five  brothers  of  a  New  York  family  enlisted 
and  marched  away.  Their  mother  was  absent  at  the  time.  She  wrote 
to  her  husband  : 

*'  Though  1  have  loved  my  children  with  a  love  that  only  a  mother 
knows,  yet  when  I  look  upon  the  state  of  my  country,  I  cannot  withhold 
them.  In  tlie  name  of  their  God,  and  their  mother^s  God,  and  their 
coinitry^s  God,  I  bid  them  go.  If  I  had  ten  sons  instead  of  five  I  should 
give  tiiem  all  sooner  than  have  oxir  country  rent  in  fragments." 

This  was  the  spirit  of  the  loyal  women  all  over  the  land  during  the 
fierce  struggle  that  ensued.* 

*  The  Soclfly  of  Friends,  or  Quakeni,  were  generally  loyal.  Their  priuciples  forbuilc 
them  to  bear  nrnis,  but  they  gave  generoun  aid  to  the  good  cause  by  assiduous  services  in 
liospitals,  etc.  The  society  felt  it  a  duty  to  publish  a  "  Testimony"  exhorting  their 
brethren  to  resist  "  the  temptations  of  the  hour,"  and  while  anxious  to  uphold  the  Gov- 
ernment,  not  to  "  transgress  the  principles  and  injunctions  of  tlie  gospel."  But  many  of 
the  y(Min<rL>r  Friends  especially  gave  little  heed  to  the  "  Testimony,"  but  bore  amiH  nnd 
obeyed  Hil'  injunctions  of  a  patriotic  Quaker  mother  in  Philadelphia,  who  wrote tu  her 
son  in  cunip  :  "  Let  not  thy  musket  hold  a  silent  meeting  before  the  enemy." 

In  strong  contrast  with  this  was  the  letter  of  a  Baltimore  mother  to  her  loynl  son.  a 

c:ltirg>'man  in  Boston,  who,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  preached  a 

fNitriotic  sermon  to  hia  flock.    She  wrote : 

"Baltimore,  April  17,  Iffil. 
">lr  Dkar  So!«  :  Yoar  remarks  last  Sabbath  were  telc|;rrapbed  to  BalUiuort  and  publiihed  lu  au 
xtra.    IIm  Ood  acnt  you  to  preach  ihe  wword  or  to  preach  Christ  r 

^  "Your  MoTUBR.** 

The  Hon  replied  : 

"Boston,  April  21.1881. 
"  Dkar  Motiikii  :  '  God  han  acnt  *  nic  uot  ouly  to  ^pnaeh  *  the  sword,  bat  to  «h  It.    When  thia  Oor- 
mmciit  tumbles,  ItNik  aniohff  the  ruins  for 

"  Your  STAR-SPANflLBD  Bahnsr  Son.** 
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After  llio  Prwiilont's  proclftniation,  troopB  from  the  slnve-labor  Statcn 
l>ressi;il  oiigeHy  toward  tlic  iiationHl  capital,  olredicnt  to  tlio  kIiouI  of 
Ak'xaiulur  JI.  Stcpliene,  as  lio  moved  northward  from  Montgomery  to 
Itichmoml— "  Oil-  ti>    Washiiigion. !"     Tlieir  object  wm  tlio  soiziirc  of 
the  Giivunmiuiit,  its  archives  and  its  treasury.     At  the  same  time  thou- 
sands of  men  from  tlio  frec-lalwr  States  were  prcssinj;  aa  eagerly  for 
tho    8;niio    goal,    to   save    thuso 
liiiii'iiiiis  ]>o**(Hsions.     Kows  of  a 
niiu'ilinuns  attack  iqion  a  Mnssa- 
cliii.^L'l ts  ro-timciit    in   naltiniorc 
by  a  mi'li  llaslicd  over  the  country 
apL'uleratcil  tlio  speed  of  prepara- 
tion and  march  for  the  salvation 
of  the  llqinbllc. 

Miijor-Geiier.il  Jolm  E.  Wool," 
the  second  ill  command  to  the 
p^-nund  -  in  -  chief  of  tho  army 
(Scott),  was  at  his  home  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.  Tliough  sevcuty-six  years 
of  a!;c.  ho  was  then  an  active  and 
vi^orana  soldier.  He  hastened 
to  confer  with  Governor  Moi'gan, 

at  Alkiny.     AVlnlc  they  were  in  joim  em-w  wool. 

coiisnltation  thd  governor  re- 
ceived a  despatch  from  Washington  urging  him  to  send  ti-oojis  tliitlicr 
us  (piickly  ns  ]>oiisible.  Tiie  general  immediutcly  issued  orders  to  tho 
rjnarterni aster  at  New  York  to  furnish  transportation  to  Washington  for 
all  troops  that  iniglit  be  sent ;  also  to  the  coniraissary  to  furnish  sub- 
sistcnco  for  them  for  tlkirty  days. 

•  John  EHw  Wool  «n»  born  In  Ncwbargh.  N.  T.,  in  1788,  and  dioil  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  ia 
Xin-cmln-r,  1809.  He  bctumo  in  Ills  youtli  a  bookwIliT  in  Troj,  siudicU  law.  and  in  Uie 
f>|iriii;^  at  VSVi  cDlercd  llie  army  u  captain  of  ■  company  raked  in  Troy.  Ilcscrvcd 
pilliiiiily  lu  tlw  ^Var  of  1H12-13.  At  the  peace  he  was  retained  Id  tbu  army.  In  1832  lie 
Wiis  -.ijit  lu  Euroiw  to  ciaminc  noma  of  tlie  military  Bystcnu  on  (lit:  Continent.  He 
Ihh-iiiii'  II  liri;;iuller'gcncml  In  1841,  iiial  [)crfonned  excellent  service  In  Jlexico  in  lSJS-48. 
I'siHi'iidly  la  or^nlzliig  and  disciplining  volunleen.  For  bis  bmvcry  In  llie  battle  of 
Barjm  Vista,  wliicli  be  planned,  he  wau'wcvelted  major-gencrnl,  and  received  llie  tlinnks 
of  (.'(iu)(resr<  and  a  swonl.  In  1B59  he  quelled  Indian  diBturbances  in  Oregon,  At  Ibo 
lireiiliiDi;  nut  of  llie  Civil  War  Qcncrnl  Wool,  in'commund  of  tlic  Eoslera  Dc]iiirtmeut, 
look  incBiiures  which  xaved  WonhingtanCily  from  capture  by  the  ConfLilernics.  lie  vas 
(irnimitsinncl  miiJor-|{eiierul  In  May,  1803,  and  ho  oommaDdvd  the  cipodlUoa  that  todt 
puuseshioii  of  Norfolk  tlial  month. 
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The  governor  went  to  New  York  that  night ;  the  general  followed  two 
days  afterward,  and  made  his  headquarters  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 
There  lie  conferred  with,  the  Union  Defence  Committee  and  arranged 
plans  for  the  salvation  of  the  capital,  which  was  then  so  isolated  by  a 
cordon  of  enemies  that  Scott  could  not  communicate  by  telegraph  to  a 
regiment  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  neither  could  any  communi- 
cation reach  the  President  from  beyond  those  limits.  Under  tliese  cir- 
cumstances General  Wool  assumed  the  gravest  responsibilities,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Union  Defence  Committee  and  the  co-operation  of 
Commodores  Breeze  and  Stringham,  succeeded  in  saving  the  capital. 

The  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  in  July,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  demand 
for  troop?,  and  Governor  Morgan  issued  a  proclamation  for  twenty-five 
thousand  three  years'  men,  the  money  to  raise  and  equip  them  to  be  paid 
by  the  National  Government.  The  quota  of  New  Yol*k  was  increased 
from  time  to  time,  and  on  January  1st,  1862,  it  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand.  Its  troops  had  taken  part  in  every  engagement  cast  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  south  of  Washington. 

A  called  session  of  Congi'ess  opened  on  July  4th,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  then  just  begun.  u\utliority 
was  given  for  raising  five  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  and  appropriating 
$500,000,000  to  pay  the  expenses.  These  acts  implied  a  heavy  loan  from 
the  people.  Could  it  be  obtained  i  The  question  was  soon  answered.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  borrowed  $47(^,000,- 
000  of  the  loyal  people,  of  which  sum  New  York  alone  had  advanced 
$210,000,000.  It  was  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  patriotism  and  of  gen- 
erous faith  in  the  people.  The  risk  was  tremendous,  but  the  jewel  to  be 
secured  was  beyond  price.  Without  this  advance  arms  coultl  not  have 
been  bought,  nor  ships  built,  nor  armies  moved,  and  the  llepublic  must 
have  perislied.  Again  New  York  saved  it.  Ilcr  sons  appreciated  the 
peril  and  the  value  of  the  endangered  treasure,  and  flew  to  the  rescue. 

While  thousands  of  loyal  men  were  hastening  to  the  field,  loyal  women 
were  devising  plans  and  taking  measures  for  their  aid  and  comfort.  On 
the  day  wlien  the  President's  call  for  troops  appeared  (April  15th\  Miss 
Almena  Bates,  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  took  steps  to  found  an  associ- 
ation for  the  purpose.  On  the  same  day  women  of  Bridgeport,  Coim., 
organized  a  society  to  furnish  nurses  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
and  provisions  and  clothing  for  them.  A  few  days  later  women  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  did  the  same  thing,  and  on  the  19th  women  of  Cleve- 
land, O.,  formed  an  association  for  the  more  immediately  practical  pur- 
pose of  giving  assistance  to  the  families  of  volunteers. 

This  spontaneous  outcropping  of  the  tenderest  feelings   of  women 
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Boggestod  the  foniiatioD,  in  the  dty  of  New  York,  of  the  powerful 
society  known  as  the   United  States  Sanitary  Commission.     Fifty  or 
sixty  henerolent  women  of  New  York  met  by  appointment  on  April 
S6th,  1601,  when  a  Central  Belief  Aaeociation  was  suggested.     They 
forriiud  a  plan,  and  the  women  of  the  city  were  invited  to  assemble  at  the 
Cooper  Union  to  consider  it  on  tho  2dlh.     Many  leading  gentlemen  of 
the  city  were  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent.    The  response  to  the  call 
was  ample  in  number,  charac- 
ter,   and    financial     resources. 
David  Dudley  Field  presided. 
Tlie  Vice-President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  (Hannibal  Hamlin) 
addressed  the  meeting.     A  be- 
nevolent   organization    kuown 
as  the  Women's  Central  Relief 
Association   was  elfucted,  and 
the    venerable    Dr.    Valentine 
Mott  W.1S  chosen  its  president. 
Tlie  ciiief  actor  in  this  move- 
ment   was    the    Rev.   H.  W. 
Bellows,   D.D.,   pastor  of  All 
Souls  (Unitarian)  Church." 

Tho    necessity   for    a  much  hkhhv  w.  bbllowi. 

broader  field  of  action  was  soon 

perceived,  and  early  in  June  the  Secretary  of  War  aothorized  the  forma- 
tion of  a  "  CommiBSJon  of  in<]uiry  and  advice  in  respect  of  the  sanitary 
interests  of  the  United  States.''  Eminent  civilians  and  soldiers  formed 
the  commission.  Dr.  Bellows,  its  real  author,  was  chosen  its  president. 
Ho  submitted  r  plan  of  operations  which  was  adopted,  and  the  associa- 
tion assumed  the  name  of  the  UifrrEO  States  Sanitabt  CoaMisaioN.f 


•  Henrj  WhitDe/Beltonfl,  D.D,,  an  eloquent  clcrgycnanot  the  Uoitarlaa  Churc^,  v.m 
bom  In  Boston  in  June,  1S14.  He  vsa  graduated  at  Harrard  College  and  at  Harvard 
Divinii]'  tjcbool  at  Cambridge,  Hus.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Fint  Unllartan 
Church  (All  Souls)  In  New  York  In  1888,  where  he  labored  succeasfully  forty-four  ;ean. 
He  was  the  principal  projector  of  (he  Chritliaa  Inquirer,  a  Cnitartan  newipaper,  and  its 
chief  contributor.  He  was  the  real  originator  of  the  United  Stales  Baollary  Commladon. 
Dr.  Bellows  died  in  JanuaTj,  1883. 

t  The  seat  of  the  SanJtai?  CominlssloD  bore  thetlevice  of  an  angel  of  mercy  descending 
from  the  clouds  upon  a  deserted  battle-fleld,  where  a  soldier  is  seen  adminiiteiing  aid  to 
a  wounded  comrsde.  The  first  offlcen  of  the  comminlon  were :  Henry  W.  Bellows. 
D.D.,  Pmident;  Professor  A.  D.  Baclie,  LL.D.,  YieePrttidera ;  EUsha  Harris,  M.D., 
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Frederick  Law  Oltnetod  was  appointed  its  resident  secretary,  and  became 
its  real  manager. 

The  object  of  the  coinniiuion  was  to  enpplement  Ooreniment  defi- 
ciencies.    An  appeal  wag   mtule  to  the  people  for  contributions.     The 
response  was  most  generouB.     Supplies  and  money  flowed  in  from  all 
quarters  sufficient  to  meet  every  demand.     All  over  tlie  country  men, 
women,   and  children  were  seen  working  singly  or  collectively  for  it. 
Fairs  were  held  in  cities  and  large  towns  which  raised  immense  sums  of 
muney  for  the  treasnry  of  the  cotiimisBioii.     The  city  of  Ponglikeepsie, 
with  eixteon  thousand  inhabitants,  held  a  fair  and  contributed  to  the 
treasury  of  the  commission  one  dollar  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
of  its  population— $16,000.    The  treas- 
urer of  tlie  Soldiers'  Sanitary  Fair  in 
the  city  of  New  York  (John  H.  Gourlie) 
received  from  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
mission a  receipt  for  $1,000,000,  the 
net   proceeds  of  the  fair.     The   com- 
mission established   l>raiiches.     Ambu- 
lances, army  wagons,    and   stcaiAboats 
were  employed  in  trausporting  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  under  its  charge. 
It  foUowed   the    army   closely   in    all 
campaigns.     Sufore  the  smoke  of  con- 
sEAL  or  THE  vnrTSD  BTAT^  sANi-    ^'ct  had  becii  fairly  lifted  there  was 
TARv  COMMISSION.  eocn  tho  comniiBBion  with  its  tents,  its 

vehiclee,  and  its  supplied. 
TIic  grand  work  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  was  con- 
tinually made  plain  during  the  war,  and  eepecially  at  its  close,  when  the 
Buccees  of  its  labors  was  considered.  The  loyal  people  of  the  land,  justly 
confiding  in  its  wisdom,  energy,  and  integrity,  had  given  to  it  supplies 
valued  at  $15,000,000,  and  money  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000. 

Later  in  the  same  year  (1861)  another  and  most  efficient  and  important 
association  was  formed  in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  the  chief  object  of 
which  waa  to  promote  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  eoldiere.  It 
was  suggested  by  Vincent  Collyer,  an  artist,  and  a  most  earnest  worker  in 
the  cause  of  Christian  effort  of  every  kind.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Kew  York.  At  a  national  oon- 
vention  of  such  associations  held  in  their  lisll  in  November  to  consult 

Cbmapmdi'Rf  SeenUtrji;  Qeaeni,  Qeorgi  W.  Cullum,  AlenndBr  E.  Bhlni,  Robert  C. 
Wood,  M.D.,  WolcoU  Qibbi,  ComeUiu  R.  Agnew,  M.D.,  Oeor^  T.  Blroag.  Fredefick 
Law  Olnutad,  Sumiel  O.  Howe,  M.D.,  uid  J.  B.  Newbeny,  H.D.,  CammimiMun. 
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upon  the  oeet  efiorts  to  be  m&de  for  the  apiritnal  good  of  the  soldiers, 
the  United  States  CHBiSTiAif  Comxihsion  was  organized,  and  George 
H.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,  was  chosen  its  presiding  officer.* 

This  commission  worked  npon  the  same  general  plan  adopted  bjr  the 
Sanitarj  Coramission.     Its  labors  were  hj  no  means  confined  to  spiritual 
and  intellectual  ministrations,  but  were  extended  to  the  distribution  of  a 
vast  amount  of  food,  hospital  stores,  delicacies,  and  clothing.     It,  too, 
followed  the  great  national  armies,  and  was  like  a  twin  anjcel  of  mercy 
vith    the  Sanitary  Commission.      It   co-operated    efticienCly    with  the 
cliaplnins.  of   the  army  and  navy, 
and   cast    abont   the    soldiers  and 
seamen  a  salntary  hedge  of  Chris- 
tian influence.      The  money  col- 
lected for  the  use  of  the  commis- 
Gion   was  mostly  gathered   by  the 
women  of    vuioiu   Christian   de- 
nonii nations.       It   was  a  free-will 
offering,    and    amounted,    in    the 
aggregate,    to    about    $1,000,000. 
The  entire  receipts   of    the   com-      , 
miasion  in  money  and  supplies  were     > 
fully  $8,000,000. 

In  this  cliapter  we  have  an  out- 
line picture  of  the  attitude  of  the  vincest  collvkh. 
peoplp  of  the  Commonwealth  of 

New  York  during  that  craoial  period  of  its  history — namely,  the  first 
few  months  of  the  kindling  and  progress  of  the  great  Civil  War.  We 
have  seen  bow  firmly  they  received  tlie  cruel  and  sudden  shock  ;  bow 
willingly  they  saurificed  their  personal  interests  for  the  general  good  ; 
how  generoDsly  they  gave  men  and  money  for  the  salvation  of  the  life  of 
the  Eepnblic ;  and  what  a  wonderful  system  of  philanthropic  and  patri- 
otic effort  they  inaugurated  and  sustained  in  causing  the  loyal  people  of 
the  land  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  defenders  of  oar  common  country  a 
free-will  offering  of  $26,000,000  ! 


*  The  offlcen  of  Iha  ChrlMlaa  CommlailoD  were  :  George  B.  Stuart,  Chainruin  ;  Bar. 
W.  E.  BoaidmsD,  Bevntarf;  Joseph  PaUenon,  Tmmrtr,  and  Oeorge  H.  Stuart, 
Biahop  E.  a.  Janes,  D.D.,  Chutes  Demoadi,  John  P.  Crcaer,  and  Jtf  CotAe,  SieaMte 
CammiUee. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

There  was  a  remarkable  change  in  the  political  aspect  of  New  York 
late  in  1S62.  The  Opposition  charged  the  national  administration  with 
a  design  to  destroy  the  institution  of  slavery.  Countenance  was  given 
to  this  opinion  because  many  of  the  Republican  nominees  for  office  at 
the  fall  election  were  known  to  be  advocates  of  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
The  Republican  nominee  for  governor,  James  S.  Wadsworth,  held  the 
most  extreme  radical  views  of  his  party  on  this  subject. 

The  Democrats  nominated  Horatio  Seymour  for  Governor.  Both 
parties  expressed,  in  the  resolutions  of  their  respective  conventions,  their 
firm  determination  to  uphold  the  National  Government  in  its  struggle 
with  its  foes.  The  citizens  of  the  State  were  then  divided  into  two  great 
parties,  Republican  and  Democratic.  There  was  a  small  party  of  adhe- 
rents of  the  Bell  organization  of  1800,  whose  views  were  expressed  in 
the  phrase,  ^^  The  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  Enforcement  of  the 
Laws." 

At  the  fall  election  ex-Governor  Seymour  and  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  State  offices  were  elected  by  a  majority  of  nearly  eleven  thou- 
sand votes.  The  Senate  remained  overwhelmingly  Republican,  while 
there  was  a  tie  in  the  Assembly  at  the  beginning  of  1863. 

While  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  State  on  account  of  the  war 
were  increasing,  and  the  commonwealth  was  pledged  to  pay  its  debts  in 
coin,  its  revenues  were  diminished  over  $600,000  by  the  financial  policy 
of  the  National  Government  at  that  time,  in  exempting  its  bonds  from 
State  taxation^  etc.  The  banks  of  the  State  held  $125,000,000  of  these 
various  untaxed  bonds.  The  State  debt  (canal  and  funded)  in  the  fall 
of  1862  was  nearly  $31,000,000. 

Notwithstanding  this  diminution  of  its  revenue,  the  State  of  New 
York  continued  its  gigantic  exertions  in  support  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. It  appropriated  men  and  money  with  a  lavish  hand.  During 
1862  it  sent  one  hundred  and  twenty  regiments  to  the  Held  in  response 
to  two  calls  of  the  President  for  troops  for  nine  months  and  for  the  war 
— six  hundred  thousand  in  number.  New  York  paid  a  bounty  of  fifty 
dollars  each  for  volunteers,  for  which  purpose  $3,650,000  were  required, 
making  the  war  expenditure  of  the  State  $lO,(MM>,i)00.     The  subscrip- 
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tions  of  towns  and  counties  for  the  same  purpose  were  equal  in  amount, 
making  the  contributions  of  the  people  of  the  State  $20,000,000. 

At  the  close  of  1862  the  number  of  soldiers  furnished  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  including  recruits  for  the  regular  anny  and  for  regiments  in 
other  States,  was  two  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand.  Of  the  regiments 
raised  seiventy-one  had  their  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  the  citizens  of  the  State  had  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  Government  in  taxes,  gifts,  and  loans  to  the  nation  $300,000,000 
and  eighty  thousand  volunteers. 

The  beginning  of  1863  was  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  our 
Kepublic.  On  that  day,  by  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  human  slavery  was  abolished  from  every  part 
of  the  Union,  and  our  country  became,  for  the  first  time,  really 

'* The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

Up  to  that  period  the  fortunes  of  war  had  generally  favored  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Republic.  From  that  time  until  peace  was  secured  by  the 
wisdom,  patience,  and  valor  of  the  loyal  people,  almost  continual 
triumphs  rewarded  the  exertions  of  the  national  troops. 

Horatio  Seymour  was  again  inaugurated  Governor  of  New  York 
on  January  1st,  1863.  His  first  message  to  the  Legislature  was  a 
vigorous  dissent  from  the  entire  policy  of  the  national  administration. 
He  declared  that  Congress  and  the  Government  had  violated  the  rights 
of  the  States.  He  traced  the  origin  of  the  war  to  a  disregard  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Constitution,  disrespect  for  constituted  authority,  and 
loc^  and  sectional  prejudices.  He  believed  the  war  might  have  been 
averted,  but  when  its  floodgates  were  opened  the  administration  was  in- 
adequate to  comprehend  its  dimensions  or  to  control  its  sweep.  He 
charged  the  Government  with  extravagance  and  corruption  in  every 
department,  and  violations  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  in  making 
arbitrary  arrets  in  disregard  of  the  rights  and  authority  of  the  States, 
suppressing  journals,  proclaiming  martial  law,  and  *' attempting  to 
emancipate  the  slaves."  He  declared  that  the  administration  had 
effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  Government;  that  national  ^bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin  were  imminent ;  and  that  the  Government,  in  its  per- 
sistent attempts  to  subjugate  the  South,  in  violation  of  its  solemn  pledges 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  failed  in  the  attainment  of  its  ends.  At 
the  same  time  he  declared  that  thj  Union  must  be  restored  to  its  integ- 
rity as  it  existed  before  the  war  ;  that  the  situation  as  it  stood  must  be 
accepted  ;  that  the  armies  in  the  field  must  be  supported  ;  that  all 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  must  promptly  be  responded  to. 
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and  that  under  no  circumstances  could  a  division  of  the  Union   he 
conceded. 

This  arraignment  of  the  National  Goveniment  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  by  the  distinguished  Governor  of  the  great  commonwealth  of 
New  York  had  a  powerful  influence  in  cooling  th^  ardor  of  the  loyal 
people,  particularly  in  his  own  State.  The  patriotic  tone  of  the  message 
gave  it  greater  puissance.  The  line  of  partisan  demarcation  between  the 
two  great  political  parties,  which  had  been  almost  obliterated  by  the  com- 
mon effort  to  oppose  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  secessionicts, 
was  now  conspicuously  restored.  The  Peace  Faction  made  the  message 
an  instrument  for  the  discouragement  of  volunteering,  and  demagogues 
at  the  North  who  sympathized  with- the  insurgents  made  it  a  basis  for 
inflammatory  harangues  intende4  to  divide  and  distract  the  loyal  people, 
and  to  excite  a  counter-demonstration  in  favor  of  the  schemes  of  the 
conspirators. 

Early  in  June  a  mass-meeting  of  members  of  the  Peace  Faction  as- 
sembled in  New  York  City  and  adopted  a  series  of  characteristic  resohi- 
tions.  They  declared  their  fealty  to  the^Constitution  and  to  the  ^^  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States ;"  denied  that  the  National  Government  Iiad  rightful 
power  to  '^  coerce  a  State  ;''  asserted  that  the  war  was  unconstitutional 
and  ought  to  "be  put  an  end  to,"  and  protested  against  the  **  cowardly, 
despotic,  and  inhuman  act  of  banishing  C.  L.  Yallandigham.^' ^  Ad- 
ministration and  Democratic  conventions  were  held  in  September,  the 
former  recommending  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  latter 
pledging  their  support  to  the  Government  in  subduing  the  rebellion  and 
restoring  the  Union. 

The  obstructions  which  the  Peace  Faction  continually  cast  in  the  way 
of  enlistments  compelled  the  President,  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 
to  order  a  general  conscription  or  draft  to  All  up  the  rank  of  the  armies. 
Organized  resistance  to  this  measure  instantly  appeared.  The  leaders  of 
the  Peace  Faction  denounced  the  law  and  all  acts  under  it,  with  arbitrary 

*  In  the  spring  of  1868  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  an  ex-member  of  Congress  from 
Ohio,  was  especially  busy  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  disaffection  to  the  Government  among 
the  people  of  Ohio.  General  Bumside,  in  command  of  the  military  department  in^whidi 
Vallandigham  was  operating,  had  issued  a  general  order  for  the  suppression  of  seditious 
speech  and  action,  and  threatened  the  punishment  due  to  spies  and  traitors  to  such 
offenders.  Vallandigham  defied  the  military  power  and  denounced  the  order.  He  was 
arrested  at  his  own  house  at  Dayton,  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  close  confinement  in  a  fortress  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  This  sentence 
was  commuted  to  banishment  within  the  Confederate  lines.  His  Southern  friends  treated 
him  so  coldly  that  he  left  them  in  disgust,  went  to  Canada,  and  tarried  awhile  with  Con- 
federate refugees  there.  Meanwhile  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Ohio  nominated 
him  for  governor. 
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arrests  for  treasonable  practices,*  as  despotic  and  unconstitutional.  An 
obscure  lawyer  in  New  York  named  MoGunn,  who  Lad  been  elected 
judge,  so  decided.  He  was  sustained  by  three  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania — Lowrie,  Woodward,  and  Thompson.  Supported 
by  these  decisions,  opposition  politicians  opposed  the  draft  with  a  high 
hand.  Kindred  newspapers  and  public  speakers  joined  in  the  denun- 
ciations. The  national  anniversary  (July  4th)  was  made  the  special  occa- 
sion for  their  utterances. 

Distinguished  members  of  the  Peace  Faction  exhorted  the  people  to 
stand  firmly  in  opposition  to  what  they  called  the  '^  usurpations  of  the 
Government."  One  of  the  most  exalted  among  these  opponents  of  the 
Government,  in  an  address  at  Tammany  Hall  on  July  4th,  uttered  sneei-s 
because  Yicksburg  had  not  been  taken,  and  taunted  the  President  with 
having  uttered  a  ^'  midnight  cry  for  help"  because  of  Lee^s  invasion  of 
Maryland.  At  that  moment  Vieksburg  and  thirty-seven  thousand  prison- 
ers of  war  were  in  the  possession  of  General  Grant,  and  Lee  and  his 
legions,  discomfited  at  Gettysburg,  were  preparing  to  fly  back  to  Vir- 
ginia. These  two  decisive  battles  of  the  war  had  been  fought  and  won 
by  the  National  troops,  and  the  safety  of  the  Republic  was  assured  in 
spite  of  the  Peace  Faction. 

On  the  evening  of  July  3d  an  incendiary  hand-bill,  calculated  to  incite 
to  insurrection,  was  scattered  over  the  city,  and  a  morning  newspaper 
advised  its  readers  to  provide  themselves  with  a  ^^  good  rifled  musket, 
a  few  pounds  of  powder,  and  a  hundred  or  two  of  shot"  to  ^'  defend 
their  homes  and  personal  liberties  from  invasion  from  any  quarter."  It 
is  believed  that  an  organized  outbreak  had  been  planned  and  would  have 
been  executed,  but  for  the  successes  of  the  Nationals  at  Yicksburg  and 
Gettysburg.  The  draft  began  in  New  York,  on  July  13th,  1863,  in  a 
building  on  the  corner  of  Forty-sixth  Street  and  Third  Avenue.  Sud- 
denly a  large  crowd,  who  had  cut  the  telegraph  wires  leading  out  of  the 
city,  appeared,,  attacked  the  building,  drove  out  the  men  in  charge  of  the 

*  Just  after  the  proclamation  for  a  conflcription  appeared,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
Albany  to  consider  tlie  arrest  of  Vallandigham.  Governor  Seymour  was  invited  to 
attend.  He  declined,  but  sent  a  letter  in  which  he  expressed  his  views  very  freely.  He 
denounced  the  act  as  a  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  every  American  citizen. 
He  pronounced  the  oider  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  violated  by  the  prisoner,  invalid. 
He  declared  that  the  governments  and  the  courts  of  some  of  the  great  Western  States  had 
sunk  into  insignificance  before  despotic  military  power.  He  said  that,  having  given  to 
the  Qovemment  a  generous  support,  the  people  would  now  "  pause  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
government  it  is  for  which  we  are  asked  to  pour  out  our  blood  and  treasure ;"  to 
determine  "  whether  this  war  is  waged  to  put  down  rebellion  at  the  South  or  to  destroy 
free  institutions  at  the  North." 
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draft,  poured  kerosene  oil  over  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  very  soon  that 
and  the  adjoining  edifice  were  in  flames.  The  flrenien  and  the  }K>lice 
were  driven  off.  So  began  a  violent  tumult  in  which  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  chieflj foreigners  bj  birth  and  disloyal  men  from  the  South- 
ern States,  were  engaged  for  three  full  days  and  nights.  The  draft  was 
only  a  pretext.  The  cry  against  it  soon  ceased,  and  was  supplemented 
by  shouts  of  *'  Down  with  the  Abolitionists  I  Down  with  the  nigger  ! 
Hurrah  for  JeflF  Davis  !' ' 

The  mob  compelled  hundreds  of  citizens  driven  out  of  manufacturing^ 
e8tal)h'8hment8,  which  they  had  closed,  to  join  them,  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  drink,  arson  and  plunder  became  the  business  of  the 
rioters.  The  special  objects  of  their  wrath  were  the  innocent  colored 
people.  They  laid  in  ashes  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum.  The  terrified 
inmates,  who  fled  in  terror,  were  pursued  Aiid  cruelly  beaten.  Men  and 
M'omen  were  pounded  to  death  in  the  streets, .and  the  colored  people 
were  hunted  as  if  they  were  ncftcious  wild  beasts.  Finally  the  police, 
aided  by  some  troops,  suppressed  the  insurrection  in  the  city,  but  not 
until  a  thousand  persons  had  been  slain  or  wounded,  flfty  buildings  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  mob,  a  large  number  of  stores  and  dwellings  not 
burned  had  been  sacked  or  plundered,  and  property  valued  at. $2, ()00,0(K) 
liad  been  wasted.  This  riot  was  evidently  an  irregular  outbreak  of  a 
vast  conspiracy  planned  by  disloyal  men  in  both  spctions  of  the  Union. 

Governor  Seymour,  who  was  at  the  sea-shore  a  few  miles  from  ^cw 
York,  interposed  his  personal  influence  to  quell  the  disturbance  on  the 
second  day  of  the  riot.  lie  came  iip  to  the  scene  of  tumult-,  aiUl  after 
issuing  a  proclamation  declaring  the  town  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
he  repaired  to  the  City  Hall,  and  from  its  steps  addressed  the  angry 
multitude  in  soothing  words,  telling  them  that  he  had  sent  his  adjutant- 
general  to  the  National  Capital  to  demand  a.  Buspension  of  the  draft  until 
a  judicial  decision  concerning  it  might  be  obtained.  His  mild  exhorta- 
tion was  unheeded,  of  course.  The  mob  while  waiting  went  on  plun- 
dering, burning,  and  murdering,  until  the  strong  arm  of  physical  forcQ 
— military  and  police — restrained  them. 

The  governor's  ''  demand  "  was  not  complied  with.  The  exigency 
was  too  vitally  important  and  the  danger  was  too  pgressing  to  bufcly 
admit  of  delay.  To  save  the  Republic  the  army  must  be  strengthened. 
The  draft  was  resumed.  General  Dix  asked  Governor  Sevmour  for 
military  aid  to  enforce  the  measure.  It  was  refused,  when  the  Secretary 
of  War  ordered  many  regiments  and  batteries  of  artillery  to  the  astiist- 
ance  of  the  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  East.  An  enrolment 
of  the  militia  in  New  York,  which  was  completed  in  September,  showed 
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that  there  were  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  men  in  the  State  subject  to  the  draft. 

Early  in  1863  a  powerful  association  was  formed  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  the  special  purpose  of  giving  support,  moral  and  physical,  tc 
the  National  Government  in  its  struggles  with  its  foes,  secret  and  open. 
It  was  organized  on  March  30th,  1863,  with  the  title  of  the  "  Uliioi 
League  Club,"  and  did  noble  service  to  the  good  cause  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  This  club  was  essentially  the  child  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission. 

The  Union  League  Club  asked  Governor  Seymour  to  give  them  au- 
thority to  recruit  a  regiment  of  colored  troops.  lie  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  do  so.  That  authority  was  imme- 
diately given  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  within  a  month  a  full  regi- 
ment was  recruited  and  placed  in  camp,  for  which  duty  the  Club  con- 
tributed $18,000.  The  regiment  received  their  colors  (presented  by  the 
loyal  women  of  the  city)  in  front  of  the  club  house.  Six  months  after 
the  riot,  when  no  colored  man  dared  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  New 
York,  this  regiment  marched  down ' Broadway  un  its  journey  to  the  field, 
receiving  tokens  of  respect  and  lienor  at  every  step. 

In  February,  1863,  Congress  passed  an  act  for  the  establisliment  of  u 
national  paper  currency  that  should  circulate  at  par  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union  ;  also  for  the  creation  of  national  banking  institutions.  The  author 
of  this  admirable  scheme,  which  has  worked  so  beneficently  for  the  peo- 
ple and  the  nation,  is  the  venerable  John  Thompson,  then  as  now  (1887) 
an  eminent  financier  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  and  Mr.  Chase,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  were  intimate  personal  friends.  So  early  at 
Jane,  1861,  Mr.  Thompson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  proposed  tlu 
plan,  which  Congress  substantially  adopted.  When  the  law  was  passei 
Mr.  Thompson  showed  his  "  faith  by  his  works."  He  established  in  tlu 
city  of  New  York  the  first  bank  under  the  law,  and  called  it  the  **  Chase 
National  Bank." 

As  the  war  went  on  the  State  of  New  York  continued  to  make  strik 
ing  displays  of  its  vast  military  strength  and  other  resources.  The  year 
1864  was  a  memorable  one  in  its  history.  General  prosperity  prevailed. 
The  people  bore  the  enonnous  burdens  laid  upon  them  with  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity.  Careful  of  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  Legislature  early  in  the  year  adopted  a  joint  resolution  that  no  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  the  foreign  and  domestic  creditors  of 
the  St^te  in  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  State  debt.  It  was  done,  and 
the  interest  was  paid  to  all  alike  in  gold  or  its  equivalent.  At  the  same 
session  provision  was  made  to  secure  at  the  general  election  the  votes  of 
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the  eoldiere  and  seamen  who  might  be  absent  on  actual  duty  at  the  time. 
At  the  Preeidential  election  in  the  fall  thousands  of  electors  engaged  in 
the  naval  and  military  service  voted  by  proxy. 

President  Lincoln  was  renominated  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  by  the 
Republicans.  General  George  B.  McClellan,  who  liad  left  the^rmy,  was 
the  democratic  opponent,  and  received  the  solid  vote  of  the  Peace  Fac- 
tion. But  Mr.  Lincoln  was.  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  loyal  people. 

The  National  Government,  having  information  that  Confederates  in 
Canada,  acting  as  agents  of  the  rebel  government,  had  formed  a  con- 
spiracy to  interfere  with  the  Presidential  election  and  endeavor  to  inau- 
gurate a  counter-revolution  in  the  Northern  States,  by  sending  refugees, 
deserters  from  the  Union  armies,  aliens,  and  others  to  vote,  precautionary 
measures  were  taken.  General  Dix,  commander  of  the  Department  of 
the  East,  provided  for  the  arrest  and  summary  punishment  of  such 
ofiFcnders  against  the  purity  and  freedom  of  the  ballot  and  of  social  order, 
lie  was  seconded  by  Governor  Seymour.  On  November  2d  the  Mayor 
of  New  York  City  (Gunther)  received  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  (Seward)  warning  him  that  a  conspiracy  among  the  Confederate 
agents  in  Canada  was  on  foot  to  burn  the  principal  cities  in  the  Northern 
States  on  the  day  of  the  Presidential  election. 

To  protect  the  city  of  New  York  at  that  election  about  seven  thousand 
troops  were  sent  to  the  vicinity  and  placed  on  steamboats  which  were 
anchored  in  the  surrounding  waters,  ready  for  prompt  action  at  any  m(/- 
ment.  General  B.  F.  Butler  was  sent  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  take  the 
chief  command. 

The  Confederates  and  their  Northern  friends  were  foiled  by  thia 
prompt  and  energetic  action,  and  peace  and  good  order  were  maintained 
at  the  elections  throughout  the  State.  Butler  left  the  command  of  the 
tro(»ps  with  General  Plawley  on  November  15th,  when  all  danger  seemed 
to  be  overpast.  But  ten  days  afterward  the  execution  of  a  part  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  attempted  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  setting  on  fire,  at  the  same 
hour  at  night,  of  a  large  number  of  hotels  and  Bamum's  Museum.  One 
of  the  culprits,  who  was  caught  and  hanged,  confessed  that  he  and  several 
others  had  been  sent  by  Confederates  in  Canada  to  lay  the  city  of  New 
York  in  ashes.  They  intended  to  start  the  conflagration  on  the  night  of 
the  election,  but  some  of  their  inflammable  material  was  not  then  ready. 

At  the  fall  election  in  1864  Reuben  E.  Fenton*  was  chosen  Governor 

*  Reuben  E.  Fcnton  was  born  July  4th,  1819,  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  ;  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  noted  early  settlcns  of  Connecticut.  He  worked  on  his  father's 
farm  in  tlic  wnmi  season  and  studied  in  a  log  school-house  in  winter  until  he  was  fifteen 
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of  the  State  of  New  York  by  the  Repablicans,  by  a  majority  of  over 
eis;bt  thoiiBond  votee.      Daring;  that   year  the  oommoaweallb  liad  put 
forth  its  might  in  &  sorpriaing  maDuer.      It  seat  into  the  Geld  from 
its  farms  and  workshops  and  mercantile  life  161,604  men.    From  April, 
1861,  to  December,  1864,  the  State  had  givea  to  the  military  service 
437,701    men,  of  whicli   number 
409,426  had  entered  the  army  and 
28,975  the  narj.     To  preserve  a 
record   of  every  man   sent  from 
New  York   to  the  fluid,  and  for 
a  depository   of    battle-flsgs  and 
other    trophies    of     the    war,    a 
Bureau  of  Military  Statistics  was 
establialied   at   the   State  capital, 
and  for  its  nse  a  fire-proof  build- 
ing was  subsequently  erected.  Ont 
.  of  the  enrolled  militia  of  the  Stato     , 
a  National  Gnard  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  about  forty-six  thousand 

At  the  beginning  of  1865  there 
was  a  glowing  promise  of  a  speedy  MtuKB  ■.  fbmtoh. 

termination  of  the  war  and   the 

re-establishment  of  a  Union  strengthened  and  powerful.  Brilliant  vic- 
tories had  been  won  by  the  great  armies  ted  by  Generals  Grant  and 
Sherman.  The  latter  had  marched  triumphantly  through  Georgia — the 
"  Empire  State  of  the  South" — from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  and  discovered 

yeam  old.  when  ho  receivi-d  a,  liilla  academic  educalloD.  lo  earlj  lite  he  became  «ten- 
Bliely  engaged  in  the  lumber  busineHS.  Al  Ihc  age  of  Iwenly-tbreo  lie  was  elected  super- 
visor ot  his  town,  and  held  the  oiScr  otght  yean.  lo  1840  he  becsmo  a  member  of  Ihc 
ABBembiy.  and  In  1841)  he  naa  elected  to  Coagrces.  He  was  a  Democrat,  but  lie  firmly 
opposed  the  repeal  of  Ibe  Missouri  Compromlac.  and  rougbt  itgalnst  the  Kvtaas-N'etiiwka 
trill,  which  efTceted  it.  With  the  piutsage  of  that  act  by  the  joint  action  of  Ihe  Democrats 
and  tliveboldcrs.  Mr.  Fenloa  abandoned  the  Democratic  Party,  and  bcramc  an  active 
member  of  the  Republican  Party  at  lis  organization  in  1834.  lie  presided  al  Ibe  flrsi 
Republican  Slate  Convention  in  New  York.  In  18M  the  Republican  Party  elected  him 
to  Congress,  wherehi  he  served  four  terms  successively.  In  1864  he  was  elected  Oovemor 
of  his  native  Slate.  Horatio  Seymour  was  bis  opponent.  An  active  war  governor,  he 
won  the  affectloD  of  all  soldiers  by  the  warm  interest  he  always  manifested  in  their 
welfare  in  or  out  of  the  army.  His  general  policy  during  his  adminlgtrafion  was  gener. 
ally  approved  liy  Ihe  best  men  of  both  parties.  He  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  bank- 
ing at  the  time  of  bis  death,  which  occurred  very  suddenly,  from  heart  diseaso.  in  hk 
private  office  at  his  banking  house  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y..  on  August  23th.  W8S.  In  t<erson 
Oovenior  Fenton  was  tall  and  slender,  and  graceful  In  figure  and  m 
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tbe  fatal  weakoeea  of  the  Confederacy  ;  the  former,  at  Petersburg,  was 
deatroTing  the  prope  of  the  Confederate  capital,  Ilichmond,  which  even 
then  was  tottering  to  its  fall. 

in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  (Januaiy,  1865)  Governor  Fenton 
congratulated  the  people  of  New  York  because  of  abounding  prosperity 
in  every  part  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  bright  outlook  of  the  future 
for  the  nation.  He  submitted  to  them  the  Thirteen tli  Amendment  to 
the  National  Constitution  proposed  by  Congress  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  with  an  earnest  recommendation  for  its  prompt  adoption.  It 
was  done. 

The  congratulations  of  the  governor  were  justified  by  events.  On 
April  9th  the  main  Confederate  Army  under  General  Bobert  £.  Lee  was 
surrendered  to  General  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court-House,  in  Yirginia  ; 
and  the  next  larger  Confederate  force,  under  General  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston, surrendered  to  General  Sherman  near  Baleigh,  in  North  Carolina, 
on  the  14th.     These  two  events  caused  the  speedy  ending  of  the  war. 

The  telegraph  had  thrilled  the  loyal  people  with  the  glad  tidings  of 
these  auspicious  events,  when  it  checked  the  exuberance  of  that  joy  by 
imparting  the  sad  news  of  the  assassination  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  a  theatre  in  Washington,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of 
April.  He  expired  the  next  morning.  The  Vice-President  (Andrew 
Johnson)  immediately  assumed  the  functions  of  the  exalted  office,  and 
the  integrity  and  strength  of  the  Government  experienced  no  shock  from 
the  dreadful  blow. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  May,  1365,  the  State  of  New  York  had 
furnished  for  the  conflict  473,443  men,  including  16,000  militiamen 
mustered  for  a  less  term  of  service  than  three  months.  Of  this  number 
the  city  of  New  York  gave  116,382  men  for  terms  of  one,  two,  three, 
and  four  years'  service.  The  average  cost  for  each  man,  including 
bounties,  expenditures  for  the  relief  of  their  families,  etc.,  was  $150.47. 

So  rapidly  drd  the  great  armies  dissolve  and  become  a  part  of  the  civil 
life  of  the  nation,*  that  at  the  beginning  of  1866  only  seven  regiments  of 
infantry  and  two  of  cavalry  of  the  New  York  troops  remained  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States.     In  addition  to  other  enormous  expend!- 


*  The  disbanding  of  tlie  victorious  armies  of  the  republic  began  in  June,  1866.  and  the 
soldiers  returned  to  their  homes.  It  was  a  most  interesting- and  rare  spectacle- for  the 
contemplation  of  the  nations.  In  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  Uie  vast  multi- 
tude of  defenders  of  the  Union  were  transformed  into  peaceful  citizens,  and  resumed  the 
varied  and  blessed  avocations  of  peace.  There  had  been  enrolled  for  duty  2,6S6,591  men, 
of  whom  1,490,000  were  in  actual  service.  By  mid-winter  of  1866, 760,000  men  had  been 
mustered  out  of  the  service. 
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tares  for  the  war,  the  State  of  New  York  disbursed  over  $85,000,000  to 
its  soldiers  in  bounties  alone  from  July  17th,  1861,  to  January  Ist, 
1866. 

The  population  of  the  State  diminished  during  the  war.  There  were 
nearly  forty-nine  thousand  lees  inhabitants  in  1865  than  in  1860.  There 
were  eighty  thousand  less  in  the  city  of  New  York  than  there  were  five 
years  before.  This  diminution  may  be  attributed  to  various  cauaes 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  war.  The  total  population  of 
the  State  at  the  close  of  1865  was  about  four  millions. 

Little  of  special  historic  importance  occurred  in  the  State  after 
the  dose  of  the  war  until  tlie  meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, in  1867.  The  Legislature,  early  in  1806,  passeid  resolutions,  by 
a  large  majority  in  both  branches  :  (1)  That  no  State  in  which  rebel- 
lion had  existed  should  be  admitted  to  share  in  the  national  legislation 
until  it  should  be  presented  in  the  attitude  of  loyalty  and  harmony  in  the 
person  of  representatives  whose  loyalty  could  not  be  questioned ; 
(2)  that  the  nation,  by  its  professions  and  acts  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  especially  by  accepting  the  President's  proclamation  of 
emancipation,  and  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery, 
stands  pledged  to  the  world,  to  humanity,  and,  above  all,  to  the  freed- 
men,  that  in  all  lawful  ways  the  liberty  and  civil  rights  of  every  human 
being  subject  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be  protected 
and  enforced,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  condition,  against  every 
wrongful  opposing  law,  ordinance,  custom,  or  prejudice  ;  and  ''  that  the 
spirit  which  formed  and  organized  and  developed  to  the  present  strength 
that  policy  has  not  fulfilled  its  allotted  work  until  every  subject  of  that 
Government  stands  not  only  free,  but  equal  before  the  law." 

The  Legislature  of  1867  adopted  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
National  Constitution  proposed  by  Congress,  which  guaranteed  equal 
rights  to  every  citizen  of  whatever  hue  or  social  condition  ;  defined  the 
status  in  regard  to  public  offices  of  men  who  had  engaged  in  the  rebel- 
lion ;  declared  the  validity  of  the  national  debt,  and  forbade  the  pay- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  Confederate  debt  by  the  nation  or  a  State. 

An  act  was  passed  for  increasing  the  State  tax  for  the  support  of 
common  schools,  declaring  that  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  including 
normal  schools,  should  be  *'  free,"  and  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  additional  normal  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

The  Legislature  also  passed  an  act  making  eight  hours'  labor  a  legal 
day's  work.  This  did  not  apply  to  farm  laborers  or  men  hired  by  tlie 
week,  month,  or  year,  nor  did  it  prevent  the  making  of  contracts  for  any 
length  of  time. 
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In  March  (1867)  a  convention  to  consider  a  revision  of  the  State 
Constitution  was  authorized.  Delegates  were  chosen  in  April.  The 
convention  assembled  in  the  State  Capitol  on  June  4th.  William 
A.  Wheeler,  of  Franklin  County  (afterward  Vice-President  of  tlie  United 
States),  was  Appointed  President,  and  Luther  Caldwell,  of  Chemung, 
Secretary.  The  number  of  delegates  was  one  hundred  and  sixty,  of 
whom  ninety-seven  were  Republicans  and  sixty-three  were  Democrats. 
In  September  the  Convention  took  a  recess.  It  reassembled  on  Novem- 
ber 12th,  and  continued  its  sessions  into  1868,  holding  the  meetings- 
after  January  1st  in  the  City  Hall,  at  Albany. 

Yarious  amendments  were  discussed.  Some  were  adopted,  by  the 
provisions  of  which  the  right  of  suffrage  was  conferred  on  all  male  in- 
habitants of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  without  distinction 
of  color  ;  the  payment  of  the  canal  and  other  State  debts  was  eecnred  ; 
the  time  of  oflfice  of  Senators  was  extended  to  four  years  ;  the  Assembly 
was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  members ;  the  Court  of 
Appeals  was  organized  with  a  chief-justice  and  six  associate  justices ; 
the  existing.  Supreme  Court  organization  was  retained,  with  certain 
additional  provisions  for  the  despatch  of  business— the  judges  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  to  hold  their  oiUces  for  fourteen  years,  or 
until  they  attain  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Provision  was  also  made  for 
submitting  to  the  people  in  1873  the  question  whether  such  judges 
should  continue  to  be  elected,  or  whether  the  position  should  be  filled 
by  appointment.  The  remaining  provisions  were  substantially  the  same 
as  the  Constitution  of  1846. 

The  amended  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  general 
election  in  the  fall  of  1869.  The  portions  concerning  the  judiciary, 
taxation,  and  Negro  suffrage  were  voted  upon  separately.  The  whole 
amended  Constitution  was  rejected  by  the  people  by  a  negative  majority 
of  66,(21  votes,  excepting  the  judiciary  portion.  That  received  an 
aflSrmative  majority  of  6798  votes.  The  amendment  in  favor  of  Negro 
suffrage  was  rejected  by  a  negative  majority  of  82,601  votes. 

Daring  the  autumn  of  1867  Cornell  University,  one  of  the  most  nse- 
f ul  of  the  literary  and  scientifio  institutions  in  the  State  of  New  Ifork, 
was  opened,  under  favorable  auspices,  at  Ithaca.  It  was  fonnded  by 
Ezra  Cornell,  with  the  leading  object  in  view  of  promoting  instrootioa 
in  agricultural  science  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  literal  and  prac- 
tical edncation  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  parsuita  and  pro- 
-essions-  in  life,  withoat  excluding  other  soieDtific  and  classical  studies, 
ndnding  military  tactics.  The  State  endowed  the  institution  with  the 
proceeds  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  acres  of  public  lands,  ita 
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fshare  of  the  domain  given  bj  Congress  for  sach  a  purpose.  The  founder 
gave  $500,000,  and  he  and  others  afterward  added  $1,000,000  to  the 
endowment  funds.  The  institution. is  thoroughly  equipped  with  build- 
ings and  apparatus,  and  a  library  of  about  forty -six  thousand  volumes. 

At  the  November  election,  in  186.8,  the  Democrats  elected  their  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  New  York,  John  T.  Hoffman,  by 'a  majoritj' 
of  twenty-eight  thousand  votes,  while  the  Kepublicans  elected  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  At  the  same  time  General  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  the  Republican  candidate,  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  by  a  large  majority  over  Horatio  Seymour,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, with  Schuyler  Colfax,  Vice-President.  Mr.  Seymour  received  a 
majority  of  ten  thousand  votes  in  his  own  State,  while  a  majority  of  the 
Oongressm9n  to  represent  New  York  were  chosen  by  the  Republicans. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  first  adminiBtradoD  of  Governor  Hoffman*  (1869-71)  wbs  dia- 
tingiiiahed  by  few  important  erenta  in  the  history  of  New  York.  The 
Republican  Legislature  by  concur- 
rent reeolntion  (1889)  adopted  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Conatitntion  proposed  by  Con- 
gress in  tlie  following  words  : 

"  Article  XV,  Section  1.  The 
right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitade. 

"Section   2.  The   Congress  shall 

have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 

appropriate  legislation." 

JOHN  T.  HOPFMAN.  Thls   TeBolution   was  vehemently 

opposed  by  the  Democratic  members 

>f  the  Legislature,  and  was  carried  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  17  to  1.5  in 

he  Senate  and  72  to  47  in  the  Assembly.     The  governor  did  not  com- 

*  JobD  ThnmpKni  Hoffman  descended  from  Hsrtin  Hoffman,  who  come  to  New  York 
rom  Holland  in  1S71.  Hla  gruulfathcr  was  Philip  Liciagston  Hoffnuu,  a  grandson  of 
Philip  Livingston,  of  LiviDgston  Manor. .  Bis  faiher,  Adrian  Kiseam  Hoffman,  afrer 
irief  service  In  the  navy,  look  up  hla  residence  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  where  hia  only  son, 
iohu  T.,  was  horn  January  lOtb,  I8S8.  At  the  age  of  eigh(e«n  he  was  graduated  witli 
lonors  at  Union  College,  N.  Y.  He  studied  law  nlth  ttiu  late  General  Aaron  Ward,  and 
•u  admitted  Vy  the  iHir  on  hia  Iwentj-Sisl  birthday.  A  year  lioforc.  he  was  a  member  or 
he  Stale  Central  Committee  of  a  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party.  In  1846  he  removed  to 
he  city  of  New  York  and  formed  a  law  partnership,  soon  rising  to  distinction  In  bis  pro- 
essiOQ.  In  1854  he  became  a  member  of  the  Tammany  Society,  and  was  prominent  in 
ix»l  politics.  In  1B60  ho  whs  elected  Recorder  of  New  York— the  principal  judge  of 
riminal  Jurisdiction  ;  and  in  1865  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  over  seTcral  opposing 
audidates.  In  1H68  he  was  elected  Oovernor  of  the  Stale  of  New  York  by  the  Demo- 
Talic  Parly  by  a  majority  of  over  twenty-seven  thousand  voles,  and  was  re-elected  in 
.870  by  a  majority  of  thirty-three  thoueaDd.  la  1878  he  retired  from  public  life.  tJov- 
'TDOr  Hoffman's  sdministration  was  conspicuous  tor  the  crealioa  of  the  CotutltutionnI 
^mmlAsion  of  1BT2,  which  was  his  own  device.    The  Legislature  authorized  il.  and 
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mniiicatc  tills  action  to  tlio  proper  authority  at  Washington  until  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  State. 

At  the  general  election  in  November  the  political  aspect  of  the  State 
was  entirely  changed.  At  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
in  1870,  the  Democrats  had  the  ascendancy  in  both  Houses.  There 
were  eighteen  Deuioci*ats  and  fourteen  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and 
seventy-two  Democrats  and  fifty -six  Republicans  in  the  Assembly.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  session  the  notorious  William  M.  Tweed,  soon  to  be 
convicted  as  a  plunderer  of  the  public  treasury  in  New  York  City  and 
to  be  imprisoned  for  his  crimes,  offered  in  the  Senate  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions withdrawing  the  assent  of  the  State  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment.  After  reciting  in  the  preamble  the  proposed 
Amendment,  it  was 

^^  Heaolvedy  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  refuses 
to  ratify  the  above-recited  proposed  amendment  to  the  (yonstitution  of 
the  United  States^  and  withdraws  absolutely  any  expression  of  consent 
heretofore  given  thereto,  or  ratification  thereof. 

"  Resolved^  That  tlie  governor  bo  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  and  preamble  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington,  and  to  every  member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  the  governors  of  the  several 
States." 

The  Legislature  of  1872  rescinded  these  resolutions  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

During  the  session  of  1870,  the  charters  of  the  cities  of  Albany  and 
New  York  were  amended.  That  of  the  latter  ostensibly  restored  self- 
government  to  the  people  of  the  city.  Thenceforward  the  Mayor,  Com- 
mon Councilmen,  Corporation  Council,  and  the  Comptroller  were  elected 
by  the  people.  A  Department  of  Public  Works  was  created,  whicli 
embraced  the  §treet  and  Aqueduct  Departments  ;  also  a  Department  of 
Docks.  The  heads  of  these  departments,  as  well  as  of  a  Department  of 
Pubh'c  Parks,  a  Fire,  Health,  and  Police  Department,  were  appointed 
by  the  mayor  under  the  new  charter,  an  instrument  obtained  for  a  sin- 
ister purpose,  as  we  shall  perceive  presently. 

During  this  session  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  public- 
Governor  Hoffman  appointed  thirty-two  citizens,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  to  revise  the  State  Constitution.  The  labors  of  that  commission 
were  of  vital  importance,  rendering  subsequent  reforms  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  practicable.  It  was  during  his  administration  that  the  exposures  of  the  "  Tweed 
Ring"  were  made.  For  his  veto  of  the  City  Charter  presented  by  the  Committee  of 
Seventy  the  governor  gave  satisfactory  constitutional  reasons. 
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sHjhool  nystcm  l«  tlio  city  of  Itew  Yoi'k.  Tho  Board  of  twenty-oue 
School  Commissioners  whs  dissolved  and  a  new  Board  was  created,  con- 
»lftfclng  of  twelve  members  appoints  by  tLd  mayor,  who  were  to  hold 
ulHt3t3  until  1871,  after  wliicli  their  suceeiiors  wero  to  be  elected  by  the 
pcoplo.  Ad  WAXiBly  the  subject  of  common  schoola  oooupied  a  large  space 
in  tlid  governbr^s  annual  mefisaf^.  He  roportdd  that  the  receipts  of  the 
Cointnon  School  Fund  in  1SI08  amoutitod  to  $10,500,000,  of  which 
unionnt  iil&,hOO,000  had  be^n  appUcid  to  thd  payment  of  teaoliers'  wages 
(luring  that  year.  There  had  beeu  expotidod  for  the  libraries,  $20,720  ; 
for  school  apparatus,  $234,432 ;  for  the  anpport  of  sohools  for  colored 
childiisn,  $04,705,  and  $2,000,000  for  iohool-honsos.  In  11,731  school 
diatrlutrt,  071,500  children  had  been  taught  by  27,000  teachers.  The 
ItbraHcd  contained  an  aggregate  of  1,000,000  volumes.  The  National 
CleuHUs  for  18T0  gave  to  the  State  a  population  of  4,874,703,  or  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  half  a  million  in  ten  years. 

The  eleetloha  in  the  State  of  New  Vork  In  the  fall  of  1S70  resulted  in 
the  aueeeM  of  the  Democratic  ticket  by  a  majority  of  about  thiity  thou- 
sand. Governor  Iloffnian  was  re-elected.  The  Democrats  secured  a 
little  more  than  one  half  of  the  repreaentatlves  of  the  State  in  Congress. 
Tho  two  bmnehee  of  the  Legislature  were  respectively  almost  equally 
divided  polttloally,  and  a  tie  was  produced  in  the  Assembly  by  the 
eompukory  resignation  of  a  member  from  New  York  City  because  of 
his  misconduct  in  the  Legislative  Chamber. 

At  midaummer  (1871)  a  serious  riot  occurred  in  the  city  of  New 
Vork  between  two  Irish  religions  factions—namely,  the  "  Orangemen" 
(Pmteat&nts)  and  the  "Ribbon  Men'*  (Roman  Catholics).  As  the 
annual  parade  of  the  former  was  usually  an  incentive  to  personal  col- 
lisions, the  police  authorities  had  forbidden  it,  but  at  the  request  of 
(rovernor  Hoffman  the  order  was  revoked.  The  parade  took  place.  A 
large  body  of  both  poUee  and  military  turned  out  to  protect  the  proces- 
sion. At  one  point  a  mob  attacked  the  marching  line,  and  before  order 
yriKA  restored  several  peraons  were  killed. 

Again  the  ever-oscillating  political  pendulum  in  the  State  of  New 
Tork  went  to  the  Republican  side  in  the  fall,  giving  to  the  Senate 
twenty-four  RepubMcana  of  the  thirty-two  members,  and  to  the  Assem- 
bly ninety-seven  Republicans  aud  thirty-one  Democrats.  This  result  was 
largely  oeeaalottfed  by  the  discot^ery  during  the  summer  of  immense 
frauds  perpetrated  by  municipal  oflScers  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
conspirators  concerned  in  these  frauds  are  known  in  local  history  as  "  The 
Tweed  Ring,' '  or  the  "  Tammany  Ring. "  For  several  years  the  metrop- 
olis was  virtually  ruled  by  William  M.  Tweed,  a  chair-maker  by  trade. 
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.  and  a  politician  of  the  baser  sort  by  profession.  Active,  pushing,  nn- 
8crnpiilouB,  he  had  worked  his  way  np  throngh  petty  mnnicipal  offices 
to  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  the  County  of  New  York,  chairman  of 
that  Board,  and  Deputy  Street  Oommissioi^^r  iu  1863.  The  latter  office 
placed  him  virtually  at  the  head  of  the  public  works  of  the  city,  and  gave 
him  almost  unlimited  <sontrol  of  the  public  expenditures:  At  about  the 
fiame  time  he  was  chosen  Grand  Sachem  of  the  Tammany  Society,  which 
position  endowed  him  with  immense  political  power.  This  power,  by 
means  of  his  offices  in  the  municipal  government  «ind  the  patronage  at 
his  command,  he  was  able  to  wield  with  mighty  force.  lie  took  advan- 
tage of  this  power  to  procure  for  himself  election  to  the  State  Senate  for 
three  consecutive  terms — 1867  to  1871.  Corrupt  officials  and  hungry 
politicians  swarmed  around  him.  With  three  or  four  shrewd  confidants 
— men  who  before  had  enjoyed  a  fair  reputation  for  honor  and  honesty 
— he  organized  a  system  for  plundering  the  public  treasury  unprece- 
dented in  boldness  and  extent.  It  comprehended  the  expenditure  for 
streets,  boulevards,  parks,  armories,  public  buildings,  and  improvements 
of  every  kind,  in  which  the  spoils  were  divided,  j^ro  r<Ua^  among  the 
conspirators.  These  spoils  consisted  of  sixty-five  to  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  the  public  money  paid  to  contractors  and  others,  who  were  encouraged 
to  add  enormous  amounts  to  their  bills,  often  ten  times  the  amount  of 
an  honest  charge.* 

To  render  plundering  more  secure,  Tweed  procured  from  the  Legis- 
lature amendments  to  the  charter  just  mentioned,  by  which  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  city  was  vested  in  the  mayor  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, who  were  appointed  by  him.  The  mayor  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  "  ring"  of  conspirators,  and  appointed  Tweed  to  the  impor- 
tant office  of  Commissioner  '■  of  Public  Works.  Tweed's  confederates 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  other  important  departments  connected  with 
the  city  finances.  The  power  of  auditing  accounts  was  taken  from  the 
supervisors  and  given  to  a  3oard  of  Audit,  composed  of  the  Mayor, 

*  For  example :  "  On  one  occasion  the  sum  of  $1,600,000  was  granted  for  pretended 
labor  and  expense  of  material,  when  a  fair  and  liberal  allowance  woul<i  have  been  only 
$264,000.  The  sum  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  county  court-house  in  the  city  was  $250,000  ;  in  1871,  when  it  was  yet  unfinished, 
$8,(H)0,000  had  ostensibly  been  spent  upon  it.  Whenever  any  contractor  or  mechanic 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  he  was  silenced  by  a  threat  of  losing  the  city  patronage  or  of 
non-payment  for  work  already  done ;  and  so  conscientious  men  were  often  forced  to 
becrome  the  confederates  of  thieves.  A  secret  record  of  these  fniuduient  transactions  was 
kept  in  the  auditor's  office  undei*  the  title  of  **  County  Liabilities."  The  incumbent  of 
that  office  was  a  supple  instrument  of  tlic  plunderers,  and  did  their  bidding." — Lomng*9 
Uiitoiy  of  Neio  York  Oity,  vol.  ii.,  p.  806. 
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Comptroller,   Commissioner   of    Public  Parks,  and   Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,*  who  were  the  chief  conspirators. 

The  scheme  for  plundering  the  city  treasury  was  now  complete,  and 
it  was  used  with  a  free  hand  for  the  next  fifteen  montlis.  In  order  to 
evade  joint  responsibility,  the  Board  of  Audit  delegated  their  power  to 
the  city  auditor,  who  was  one  of  their  willing  tools.  He  signed  all  the 
fraudulent  bills  often  without  examining  them,  and  paid  over  to  the 
chief  conspirators  their  commission  of  sixty-five  or  eighty- five  per  cent 
on  the  amount  so  audited.  Within  the  space  of  less  than  four  months 
the  sum  of  $6,312,000  was  paid  from  the  city  treasury,  of  which 
$5,710,000  was  ostensibly  on  account  of  the  new  court-house.  At 
least  $5,000,000  of  the  $6,312,000  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  chief 
conspirators  and  their  associates. 

Their  "sin  found  them  out.''  The  sheriff  of  New  York  happened 
to  place  an  honest  man  in  the  auditor^s  office,  named  John  Copeland. 
He  stumbled  upon  the  record  of  **  County  Liabilities."  He  made  an 
exact  copy  of  it,  and  showed  it  to  the  sheriff.  Tlie  latter  used  it  in 
endeavors  to  force  the  *'  ring"  to  pay  a  claim  he  held  against  the  city. 
The  conspirators  refused  compliance  with  his  demand,  and  he  threatened 
to  publish  the  record  in  the  ^ew  York  Daily  Times.  Alanned,  they 
at  once  sent  the  auditor  to  negotiate  with  the  sheriff,  who,  they  sup- 
posed, was  at  a  sporting  tavern  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city.  Failing  to 
find  him,  the  auditor  was  returning,  when  he  was  thrown  from  his  car- 
riage and  mortally  hurt.     He  never  regained  consciousness. 

For  several  months  the  sheriff  unsuccessfully  pressed  his  claim.  At 
length  he  gave  the  damaging  document  to  the  proprietor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  in  Jaly,  1871,  the  tell-tale  items  were  spread  over  it& 
pages  for  the  public  eye.  Amazement  and  hot  indignation  produced 
intense  excitement  in  the  city.  Tweed,  believing  his  fortress  to  be  ini- 
pi'egnable,  snoeringly  inquired  : 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  T' 

Day  after  day  the  Times  dealt  ponderous  blows  at  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  of  the  conspirators,  each  day  adding  proofs  of  the  black  crimes 
of  the  plunderers.  Week  after  week  the  inimitable  cartoons  of  Nast  in 
Harper^s  Weekly  struck  equally  telling  blows,  for  pictures  are  the  liter- 
ature of  the  unlearned  ;  and  the  most  illiterate  citizen  could  read  and 
understand  these  cartoons.  The  conspirators  were  soon  compelled  to 
yield. 


•  A.  Oakey  Hall,  Mayor ;  Richard  B.  Connolly,  Comptroller ;  Peter  B.  Sweeney, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Parks,  and  William  M.  Tweed,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 
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A  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  the  Cooper  Union  on  September 
4th,  at  which  some  of  the  principal  men  of  !New  York  City  were 
active  participants.  An  Executive  Committee  of  Seventy,  composed  of 
leading  citizens,  was  appointed,  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  a 
thorough  investigation,  and  to  take  action  for  relieving  the  city  of  the 
plunderers.  The  Committee  sent  forth  an  **  Appeal  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York,"  and  tlien  entered  upon  their  duties  with  vigor. 
Very  soon  the  conspirators  in  ollice  fled  to  Europe  or  were  brought  to 
the  bar  of  justice.  The  Attorney-(ieneral  of  the  State  authorized  the 
late  Charles  O'Conor  to  act  for  the  commonwealth.  lie  employed 
able  assistants.  The  late  Governor  Samuel  J.  Tildcn  rendered  con- 
spicuous service  in  the  matter.  On  the  strength  of  an  affidavit  of  the 
latter,  Tweed  was  arrested  and  held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $1,0(10,000. 
lie  was  tried  for  and  found  guilty  of  forgery  and  grand  larceny  in  1873, 
and  sentenced  to  a  long  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  on  BlackwolTs 
Island.*  Very  soon  the  city  was  purged  of  the  plunderers.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  "  ring'*  had  robbed  the  city  of  fully  820,O()O,0O0.t 

The  Coinmittee  of  Seventy  not  only  broke  up  the  gang  of  official  rob- 
bera,  but  procured  an  amendment  to  the  city  charter,  by  which  the  legis- 
lative power  was  vested  in  a  board  of  twenty-two  aldermen.  The  mayor 
retained  the  authority  to  appoint  the  heads  of  the  several  departments, 
but  only  with  tlie  advice  and  consent  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

The  State  Legislature  was  called  upon  in  1872  to  adjudicate  the  ca.^es 
of  live  judges  who  had  been  impeached  for  corrupt  official  conduct. 
These  were  G.  G.  Barnard,  A.  Cardozo,  J.  A.  McCnnn,  and  (Jcorgo 
M.  Curtis,  of  New  York  City,  and  II.  G.  Prindle,  of  Chenango  County. 
Thirty-nine  articles  of  impeachment  were  presented  against  Barnard, 
mostly  accusing  him  of  receiving  bribes  and  corruptly  using  his  judicial 
power.     He  was  found  guilty,  was  removed  from  the  l)ench,  and  was 

•  In  the  summer  of  1875  Tri'eed's  friends  procured  liis  releiise  on  brtil.  He  wais  imme- 
diately arrested  on  a  civil  suit  to  recover  over  $6,000,000  which  he  had  stolen  from  the 
city  treasury.  Bail  to  the  amount  of  $8,000,000  was  required.  He  could  not  furnish 
it,  and  he  was  confined  in  the  Ludlow  Street  Jail.  One  evening  at  twilight,  IxMiig 
allowed  to  visit  his  wife  in  charge  of  the  sheriff,  he  managed  to  escape.  lie  fled  to 
Europe,  was  arrested  in  a  Spanish  port,  and  brought  back  to  New  York  in  failing  lienith, 
and  lodged  in  jail.  In  March,  1876,  in  a  civil  suit  for  $6,587,000  the  jury  rcturnwl  a 
verdict  for  that  amount.  He  could  not  pay.  He  lingered  in  prison  until  January  12th, 
1878,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  flfty-flve  years. 

f  The  Tweed  Ring  were  not  the  only  plunderers  of  the  city  at  that  period.  Members 
of  the  dominant  political  party  in  the  city  Legislature  (largely  for  political  purposes) 
gave  in  lands  and  money,  during  three  years  previous  to  1878.  no  less  than  $4,806,888  to 
one  denomination  of  Christians  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  support  of  its  religious, 
benevolent,  and  educati<inHl  organizations. 
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disqualified  from  ever  afterward  liolding  any  office  in  the  State  of  Kew 
York.  Cardozo  wisely  resfgned,  and*  bo  avoided  a  trial.  HcCunn  was 
found  guilty,  and  was  removed,  and  died  soon  afterward.  Cartas  and 
Frindle  were  acquitted..  *The  conduct  of  the  four  city  judges  was  a  part 
of  the  great  official  conspiracy  tp  plunder  the  treasury  of  the  metropolis.* 

The  colored  population,  availing  themselves  of  their  newly^aeqaired 
politixsal  rights,  followed  the  example  of  the  white  people,  and  assembled 
in  conventions  in  various  parts  of  tlie  Union  to  express  their  views. 
Tho  first  State  convention  of  colored  citizens  ever  assembled  in  the 
United  States  met  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  May  8th-9th,  1872.  '  They  ex- 
pressed their  <^ratitude  to  the  llepublican  Party  as  their  liberator  ; 
endorsed  the  administration  of  President  6rant ;  pledged  themselves  to 
support  tho  Republican  nomination  for  President ;  asked  the  Repnlili- 
can  Stiitc  Convention,  then  about  to  assemble  at  Elmira,  to  send  a  coloi*ed 
dolcgato  at  large  to  tlie  Republican  National  Convention,  then  soon  to 
meet  nt  Philadelpliia,  and  demanded  the  recognition  »nd  the  enforce- 
ment of  tlie  rights  of  tho  colored  people. 

The  politicjil  aspect  in  the  State  of  Kew  York  and  of  the  whole 
country  in  1872  was  peculiar.  A  large  faction  of  the  Republican  Party, 
who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  administration,  had  formed  a  sepa- 
rate organization  nndoi'  the  title  of  Libeml  Rq)ublicans,  and  arranged 
thom>*elvo8  in  opposition  to  the  great  historic  party  as  represented  by 
that  administration.  At  a  Nationar Convention  held  at. Cincinnati  on 
May  Ist,  they  nominated  Horace  Greeley,  the  veteran  editor  of  the 
Xvit*  Yorl'  Trihitne^  for  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Dem- 
ocratic leaders,  pei-cciviiig  little  hope  of  success  for  their  party,  sought 
and  elTeeteil  a  fusion  of  the  Democratic  and  Liberal  Republican  parties. 
Mr.  Oreeley  accepted  the  nomination  from  both  parties  ;  but  President 
(irant,  who  had  been  nominated  for  re-election,  was  chosen  by  a  pop- 
ular majority  of  over  Bcven  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand.     Many 

*  When  Twi'«hI  wjis  at  iJie  hi*i.u:lit  of  his  (Jisrcputablc  curwr  u  Ktninge  social  phenoinvnoii 
apiM'anil.  I)a/./.lcd  by  the  magnitude  of  city  '  impruvcincnts"  under  his  direction,  and 
without  inquirini^  whence  hu  procured  the  mean's  iwr  dis]X'nsin<;  his  private  charities  on  u 
luunitlcent  wah*,  Mune  of  the  ujosi  reputable  citi/ens  <»f  New  York  publicly  proixisetl  to 
erect  a  statue  of  hint  as  a  public  iH'nefactor  !  And  when  his  daughter  was  married  sixty- 
two  citl/ens.  wane  of  them  of  hijrh  sot-ial  iK)silion.  In-stowcd  uivm  her  wcddinir  ^ifts  to 
the  a)r.irrejrate  value  of  JjsTO.tMM).  Only  one?  i)resent  was  as  low  as  ;|;100  in  vnluc.  Twenty- 
one  jHTHons  each  ijave  presents  valuwl  at  sftKXM).  Ten  ixrs<ms  -rave  |i2<XK)  prcwnts.  two. 
Jji3."»{K).  and  tlve  pive  presents  to  the  value  of  ^iTjOOO  each.  One  of  the  donoi*!*  of  the  latter 
amount  was  a  woman.  Some  of  the  most  nuuiificenl  irifts  were  from  ivi-scms  connwted 
"Nvith  the  '•  rin.tf."  but  Mho  weiv  then  accounteil  resjH'Clable  members  of  society.  See 
hossinu's  IffMtori/  of  Xftr  York-  Ctfi/,  p.  8()T.  A  list  of  the  names  of  those  donoi-s  may  bu 
fuun<l  \\\  >^\ouv'h  JfMori/  of  f/n'  at  a  of  yi'tr  York.  Ap|M'ndi.\. 


etraiglit-ont  Democrat*,  oflanded  by  tUs  nQmlnRtlon  of  Hr,  Qreeley,  tlielr 
life-long  political  uitagontit,  nomlniited  OharlM  O'Conari  of  K^w  Varlc. 
and  gave  him  over  twonty-one  tbouBanii 'otM,  tlioufli  lie  declined  to 
be  a  candidate.     In  the  State  of  Now  York  Grunfa  majority  over 
Greeley  wae  more  tliwi  flfty-throo  tlionaand,  wid  that  of  General  John 
Adains  Dix,*  the  Bcpablloan  oandldate  for  Governor  of  tlie  State, 
was  over  fifty^firo  thooiand.     A  lar^ 
majority  of  the  Repubtioan  Oonsrw< 
men  were  elected,  and  tUo  State  t<eKia- 
latnra,  at  the  beginning  of  187B,  wM 
overwhelmingly  Hepnblioan,  A  greater 
portion  of  the  Liberal  Repnblloan  foo- 
tion  was  afterward  atuorbed  by  their 
ally,   tlie    Democratic    Party,   In  tho 
8tateand  nation,  and  diiappeared  aaa 
distinct  organization.  ; 

In  tlie  spring  of  1878  a  Civil  Bight* 
Bill  was  paoaed  by  tho  I^eglalatnre,  for- 
bidding tlie  managen  of  theatrea  and 

other  phu»8   of   amnaemenC  denying  '-' 

eqnal  enjoyment  of  the  privilege*  of  '""**  *■  "i'^- 

their  exliibitioti*  to  any  perion  on  ac- 
count of  "race,  color,  or  prevloii*  condition  of  lervltnde."  During 
the  aame  seoaion  a  coiiliniMion  appointed  to  prepare  and  aabmit  to  tlie 
Legielatnre  bdcIi  ainondmenta  to  the  State  Oonitltntlon  u  they  might 
deem  expedient  completed  their  work  and  reported  ameiidmenti  of  nine 
acts  and  two  new  acta.  These  amendmenta  were  referred  to  the  people 
at  the  next  fall  election,  wiien  tbey  were  all  ratiiied.     Thay  made  lomo 

■  John  Adams  DIxwu  born  at  Buhmwdh,  N,  H.,  on  Jut;  Hill,  ITW  ;  dm  st  Now 
York  on  April  S7th,  1878.  Ha  entered  tbe  army  In  ISII,  »  boy  Inu  llian  flftoea  yoare  of 
age ;  wu  promoted  to  captain  In  I8ES,  and  looa  aftenranl  r«ilgii«l  and  a(uill«l  law.  Ha 
made  hia  reiideDcs  at  CooperMown,  N,  Y.,  ami  w»»  eli«»en  Bocre(oryo(  BUlolnl888  by 
the  Democntlc  Ptirty.  In  1643  lis  ww  eleciod  10  Iba  i'nltsd  atmeo  SoDBte  to  flU  a 
vacancy.  In  1848  ha  wan  tlu)  unaucceiiaful  Free-Soil  mndldat«  for  govcnior,  While  In 
the  Senate  be  waa  cbnlrmsn  at  the  Committeo  on  CommercD,  He  WW  nucccviled  In  the 
fienatc  by  Mr.  Seward  In  1849.  In  186]  lie  wu  Secretary  ot  the  Trcaaury  for  hIxiuI  three 
montlis,  In  the  Cabinet  at  Prexiileiit  Biichruun,  durlot  which  lime  lie  InunI  tlii'  famous 
onk-r :  "  If  luiy  nun  alteropts  to  haul  down  tlio  AmorlcAn  flag,  ahoM  him  on  ihe  h|HH  1" 
He  "as  made  major-general  of  Tolunleor*  In  SIny,  1881  ;  eommandoil  at  FortPtmi  Monroe 
in  ItteS,  and  performed  eminent  wrvleoi  of  variuuH  kind*  during  llM  war  In  1S6T-W 
he  woB  United  State*  MlnUler  to  Franco :  alio  wan  mndu  Pmhlunl  ot  the  Union  PiiclAa 
Railroad.  In  IBTB  he  was  elio«cn  Govemor  nf  New  York,  In  18M  Governor  Dlx  pub- 
lished i1  ^'imm^'- I'n  5^111  aJuf^Ei't';n(D,contulnin|[  hill  rominlMioncaaottravolii  In  Europe, 
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notable  alterations  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State.  Among  other 
things,  provision  was  made  for  securing  equality  in  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  ;  for  the  punishment  of  givers  and  receivers  of  bribes 
at  elections  ;  for  the  payment  of  a  fixed  salary  of  $1500  to  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  ;  for  changing  the  official  term  of  the  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  from  two  to  three  years,  making  the  salary 
of  the  former  $10,000  a  year,  and  of  the  latter  $5000  a  year ;  for  re- 
stricting the  Legislature  in  the  management  of  the  finances  of  the  State 
and  the  chartering  of  banks  ;  also  for  the  prevention  of  official  corruption. 

For  some  years  a  topographical  and  trigonometrical  survey  of  the 
Adirondack  region  of  the  State  had  been  prosecuted.  In  1873  a  com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  setting  apart  a  large 
portion  of  that  mountain  and  lake  district  as  a  State  Park  reported  in 
favor  of  doing  so.  It  has  been  done.  The  domain  surveyed  embraces 
about  five  thousand  square  miles,  and  includes  all  the  higher  peaks  of  the 
group  and  many  lakes.  The  principal  object  sought  in  the  preservation 
of  the  forests  which  clothe  the  hills  was  their  beneficial  climatic  effects 
and  the  furnishing  and  perpetuation  of  a  healthful  and  delightful  pleas- 
ure ground  for  the  people — a  vast  and  magnificent  sanitarium. 

At  the  State  election  in  the  fall  of  1873,  the  following  questions  were 
submitted  to  the  voters  for  their  decision  : 

1.  Shall  the  chief  judge  and  the  associate  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  and  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  hereafter  elected  or 
appointed  ? 

2.  Shall  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Kew  York  City  and 
Brooklyn,  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Buffalo,  and  the  several 
county  judges  throughout  the  State  be  hereafter  elected  or  appointed  ? 

The  majority  for  the  election  of  the  higher  judges  was  204,642  ;  for 
the  election  of  lower  judges,  208,085. 

Among  the  important  events  in  the  civil  history  of  the  State  during 
the  administration  of  Governor  Dix  was  the  passage  of  an  act  which 
became  a  law  on  May  11th,  1874,  for  the  compulsory  education  of  the 
children  of  the  commonwealth.  It  met  with  much  opposition.  Tlio 
law  went  into  effect  on  January  let,  1875.  It  requires  all  parents  and 
those  who  have  the  Ciirc  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  four- 
teen to  see  that  they  are  instructed  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  English 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  at  least  fourteen  weeks  in  each  year, 
either  at  school  or  at  home,  unless  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of 
the  child  may  render  such  instruction  inexpedient  or  impracticable.* 

♦  Eiglit  of  the  fourteen  wfcks*  attendiince  at  school  must  be  consecutive.     Any  jK'i-son 
neglectinj^  to  comply  with  tliis  requirement  is  liable  to  ii  line  of  |1  for  the  first  offence. 
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The  political  campaign  in  the  State  in  187i  was  exceedingly  interest- 
ing.  A  Froliibitioii  Convention  asecnableiJ  at  Anbum  late  in  June,  ana 
nominated  ex-tiovernor  Myron  H,  Clark 
for  governor.  On  the  same  day  in  the 
eaine  city  fifty  temperance  Republicans 
from  various  parts  of  the  State  met  and 
passed  resolntions  condemnatory  of  Gov- 
ernor Dix,  because  he  vetoed  a  eo-callod 
local-option  bill  for  the  repression  of 
intemperance.*  Tiie  Liberal  Republi- 
cans met  in  convention  at  Albany  in 
September,  imt  did  not  make  any  nomi- 
nations. The  Democratic  Convention 
held  at  Syracuse  in  tJio  eanio  month 
nominated  Samuel  J.  Tilden  for  Gov- 
cmor.t      The   Republican    Convention 

■was  also  held  at  Syracuse  in  September,  bamuel  j.  Ttt-nEM, 

and  I'enominated  Governor  Dix   by  ac- 
clamation.    The  rcsnlt  of  tlie  election  in  November  was  a  Demorratio 

and  for  oncli  Bueeeeding  violaliop.  atler  having  btitn  properly  noliflcil,  llio  offender 'shall 
pay  (5  fur  every  wctk,  not  exceeding  thirteen  in  a  fear,  during  which  he  iball  tail  lo 
comply  Willi  tile  law.     The  fines  thug  collected  are  lo  be  devoted  to  bcLooI  purpoees. 

No  person  shall  employ  any  child  uikder  the  age  ot  fourteen  yean  lo  Ubor  in  anj  biul- 
nesH  during  school  hours,  unless  the  child  has  been  instrucled,  cither  al  school  or  at 
home,  for  ul  least  fourteen  of  the  fifty-two  weeks  next  preceding  the  year  in  which  the 
child  shall  be  employed.  The  child  must  also  furnish  a  written  cerliQcalo  ot  having 
received  such  Instruction.  The  penalty  (or  violating  this  provision  is  $S0  tor  evei; 
offimec. 

In  every  schonl  district  the  trustees  are  required,  In  September  and  in  February,  lo 
examine  into  the  situation  of  children  employed  in  all  manufacturing  eslabllahQients ; 
and  numufacturers  must  turniah  a  correct  Ibt  ot  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fourtefn  employed. 

Trustees  arc  required  to  furnish  text-books  where  the  parents  or  guardians  are  unable 
to  do  so.  It  Ihe  parent  or  guardian  is  unable  to  compel  the  child  lo  attend  school,  and 
■hull  so  state  in  writing,  the  child  sliall  be  dealt  with  as  an  habitual  truant. 

Boards  ot  instruction  and  trustees  in  dtlcs.  school  districts,  etc.,  ore  authoriied  and 
directed  to  make  all  needful  pravisiooB  and  regulationi  concerning  hatiilual  tniants,  and 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  tound  wandering  about  the  Mr«ela 
during  school  hours,  having  no  lawful  occupation  or  business,  and  growing  up  In  Igno- 
rance, and  lo  provide  for  their  Instruction  and  confiitement  where  necessary. 

*  Qovemor  Dix  expressed  himself  as  favorable  to  the  principles  ot  the  bill,  but  vetoed 
It  liecause  of  its  inconsistency  and  failure  lo  meet  Ihe  alleged  exigency.  It- profcaned.  be 
■akl,  to  leave  lo  the  people  Ihe  largest  liberty,  while  it  in  reality  restricted  them  lo  the 
narroweHt.    Thin  suhject  came  up  afterward,  and  a  localoplion  bill  finally  became  a  law. 

f  Samuel  Jones  Tilden  was  an  astute  politician.     He  was  bom  al  New  Lebanon, 
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viotorj.  Mr.  Tilden  wm  ohoten  chief  magistrafce  of  tho  oommonwealth 
bj  a  plnralitj  of  50|817.TOtei.  Mr.  Tilden  took  hit  teat  as  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York  on  Jannarj  lat,  1876. 

Colombia  County,  K.  Y.,  in  Februaiy,  1814.  Hb  pliTrictl  comtltutkm  wai  weak  from 
inftncj.  Hb  father  bdng  a  penonal  and  poUtiod  friend  of  Ifartin  Tan  Buren  and  other 
poliddanM  who  compoeed  the  "  Albany  Regencj/'  young  TOden  was  introduced  into 
politloal  drdei  at  a  Tery  early  age.  Ha  etudied  hiw  with  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  and 
became  a  sound  bat  not  brilliant  member  el  the  profemion.  For  a  while  he  indulged  in 
Joumalitm,  eetabliahing  the  Dotf^  JV'mm  in  New  Yoric  City  in  1844.  He  eoon  returned  to 
the  bar,  waa  elected  to  the  AmemUy  by  the  Democrats,  and  was  a  member  of  the  conyen- 
tion  that  levlBsd  the  Btate  Constitution  in  1846.  Xr.  Tilden  was  much  sought  after  as 
counsel  for  corporations.  Hewasabitteroppoaentof  the  Republican  Party,  and  blamed 
President  Lincoln  for  not  oaOittg  out  000,000  troops  in  1801  instead  of  75,000  to  sappresa 
the  rebellion.  '  He  and  Qoremor  Beymour  were  in  accord  daring  the  war.  In  1874 
TOden  was  dected  Goremor  of  New  York,  and  in  1870  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  PresUenoy  of  the  United  States.  He  died  at  his  magniilceat  seat  on  the  Hudson, 
near  Yonkers,  in  August,  1888,  leaTing  a  fortune  of  toBj  $0,000,000.  Ho  was  never 
married. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

The  year  1875  closed  the  first  centnry  of  the  life  of  the  great 
republic  of  the  West.  The  notes  of  preparation  for  a  grand  Centen- 
nial celehration  and  an  exhibition  of  the  indnstries  of  all  nations  were 
then  lieard  tliroaghont  the  land.  The  city  of  Philadelphia — the  birth- 
place of  the  republic — was  the  chosen  tlieatre  of  the  wonderful  display 
to  which  the  State  of  New  York  made  a  notable  contribution  from  its 
immense  treasures  of  production  of  every  sort.*  At  that  centennial 
period — the  end  of  1875—1  propose  to  close  this  compendious  history  of 
the  Empire  State  of  the  Union.  All  events  before  that  period  have 
passed  into  the  realm  of  completed  and  permanent  history ;  all  since 
then  are  components  of  current  history  with  ever-changing  phases,  in 
which  living  men  and  women  compose  tlie  persons  of  the  drama. 

The  session  of  ^  the  Legislature  began  on  January  6th,  1875,  and 
adjourned  on  May  22d.  Among  the  more  important  acts  passed  at 
that  session  were  a  general  law  for  providing  uniformity  in  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  savings-banks, f  empowering  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Banking  Department  to  grant  charters  to  such  in- 
stitutions, limiting  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  name  of  one  person 
to  $5000,  and  prohibiting  their  loaning  money  on  personal  securities 
and  dealing  in  merchandise,  or  buying  or  selling  exchange  or  gold  and 

*  The  exhibition  was  opened  on  Kay  10th,  1876,  with  imposing  ceremonies.  The 
most  distinguished  guests  present  were  President  Grant  and  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  BradL  After  prayers  a  thousand  voices  sang  a  beaatifol  Centennial  Hymn 
written  by  John  Q.  Whittler,  the  Quaker  poet  The  exhibition  was  kept  open  six  months. 
The  total  number  of  admissions  from  the  opening  unto  the  dosing  was  9,910,966,  and 
the  total  cash  receipts  for  admission  was  $8,818,726.  The  largest  attendance  for  a  full 
month  was  in  October,  when  8,668,911  persons  were  admitted.  Twenty-six  nations  were 
represented  among  the  products  of  industiy. 

f  The  first  bank  for  savings  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  opened  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, July  8d,  1819,  in  a  basement  room  in  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City.  It  was  the 
fruit  of  the  suggestion  and  efficient  labors  of  John  Phitard.  An  association  was  organ- 
ized by  the  choice  of  twenty-six  directors,  with  De  Witt  Clinton  at  their  head.  William 
Bayard  was  chosen  president  The  depodt  office  was  open  from  six  until  nine  o'clock 
that  evening,  when  $8807  had  been  reoetred  from  eighty-two.  depositors.  The  smallest 
amount  deposited  was  $2 ;  the  largest  amount  was  $800.  That  flrst  savings-bank  in  N«w 
York  is  still  a  flouriahiog  inMtution,  located  in  an  elegant  bahking-houseof  white  marble 
on  Bleecker  Street.  From  1819  until  1888  the  aggregate  sum  of  $168,088,616  had  been 
deposited  In  that  bank  from  490,641  persons. 
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silver ;  also  acts  for  the  piinishment  for  bribery  at  election  ;  for  general 
business  incorporations  ;  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  ;  for 
rapid  transit  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  for  creating  a  State  Board  of 
Audit,  and  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance. 

During  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  several  committees  of  investiga- 
tion performed  their  tasks.  One  committee  investigated  the  affairs  of 
the  quarantine,  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  management  of  emigmnte 
and  emigration  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York  ;  another  sought  to  ascer- 
tain the  causes  of  the  rapid  increase  of  crime  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  another  to  investigate  charges  concerning  the  debtors'  prison  in  the 
county  of  New  York.  Perhaps  the  most  important  committee  of  in- 
quiry was  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Tilden  in  a 
special  message  for  an  investigation  concerning  the  management  of  the 
canals  of  tlie  State.  In  that  message  he  showed  that  for  five  years,  end- 
ing September  30th,  1874,  the  total  receipts  for  tolls  had  been  $15,058,- 
361,  while  the  expenses  for  operating  and  for  ordinary  repairs  had 
amounted  to  $9,202,484,  leading  an  apparent  surplus  of  $5,855,927. 
During  the  same  period  the  disbursements  for  extraordinary  repairs  had 
amounted  to  $10,960,644,  causing  a  real  deficiency  of  $5,104,697.  Add- 
ing to  this  the  payment  on  the  canal  debt  and  other  outlays  on  account 
of  the  canals,  an  aggregate  of  over  $11,000,000  waa  obtained  as  the 
amount  expended  by  the  State  in  five  years  for  these  woiks.  The  gov- 
ernor declared  that  the  expenses  for  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  re- 
pairs had  been  greatly  in  excess  of  what  was  required,  and  that  there  had 
been  corrupt  and  fraudulent  contracts  for  work  and  materials  by  which 
the  State  Treasury  had  been  systematically  plundered,  something  after 
the  methods  employed  by  the  **  Tweed  Ring"  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  investigation  showed  among  others  as  flagrant  exiiibitions  of 
frauds  that  the  State  had  paid  on  ten  contracts  $1,560,769,  while  the 
amount  to  be  paid  upon  the  quality  of  materials  exhibited  in  the  pro- 
posals, at  contract  prices,  would  have  been  only  $424,735.  The  gov- 
ernor recommended  the  adoptioti  of  measures  at  once  for  ascertaining  the 
exact  financial  condition  of  the  canals.  It  was  done,  and  reforms  in 
their  management  ensued. 

There  are  thirteen  canals  in  the  State,  two  of  them  belonging  to  cor- 
porations.*    Their  total  length,  with  navigable  feeders  and  lakes  and 


*  These  are  the  Erie,  Ghamplain,  Oswego,  Chenango,  Chemung,  Cayuga  and  Seneca, 
Genesee  Valley,  Oneida  Lake,  Chenango  Extension,  Crooked  Lake  Canal  and  Ithaca 
Inlet.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  the  Junction  canals  belong  to  corporations.  The 
amount  of  work  remaining  to  be  done  on  the  State  canals,  at  the  close  of  1875,  was  con- 
tracted for  at  an  aggregate  9f  $892,897. 
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rivers  artiticially  connected  therewith,  is  1«S93  miles.  The  length  of  the 
canals  proper,  with  navigable  feeders,  is  907  miles.  The  number  of 
tons  of  freight  transported  over  these  canals  in  1874  was  5,804,588. 
The  cost  of  this  freight  transportation  was  $4,335,536,  and  the  receipts 
for  tolls  and  freights  were  $6,882,921.  The  canals  (excepting  two)  are 
the  actual  property  of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth,  and  had  cost 
them  up  to  1875,  for  original  construction  and  subsequent  enlargements, 
fully  $101,000,000.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  canals  and  railroads  of 
the  State,  with  their  equipments,  at  that  time,  was  $735,862,282,  which 
was  equal  to  one  third  of  the  gross  taxable  property  of  the  common- 
wealth, real  and  personal. 

The  railroads  within  the  State  are  of  far  more  value  as  vehicles  of 
transportation  for  freight  and  passengers  than  t\\e  canals.  The  total 
length  of  steam  railways  in  1875  was  5210  miles,  many  of  them  with 
double  tracks.  There  were  seventy-six  horse  railroads,  the  aggregate 
length  of  which  was  400  miles.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  on 
the  steam  railways  within  the  State  in  1874  was  34,719,018,  and  on 
horse  railways,  228,372,112,  making  the  total  number  of  passengers 
263,091,130.  Tha  receipts  from  freight  carried  on  steam  railroads  within 
the  State  that  year  amonnted  to  $65,085,604,  and  from  passengers, 
$25,369,850.  The  receipts  from  passengers  on  horse  railways  were 
$12,003,654,  making  a  total  for  passengers  and  freight  of  $109,342,029. 
The  cost  of  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  on  both  steam  and 
horse  railroads  in  one  year  was  $76,027,413. 

These  railways  and  their  enormous  business  had  been  created  in  the 
space  of  forty-four  years.  The  first  railway  put  into  operation  in  the 
State,  as  we  have  observed,  was  completed  in  1831,  and  connected 
Albany  and  Schenectady  by  rail.* 

The  admirable  common-school  system  of  the  State,  so  essential  to 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  welfare'^ftf  the  people,  has  been  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  preceding  pages.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the 
special  care  of  the  electors  and  the  Legislature,  and  a  topic  for  sugges- 

*  The  first  locomotive  engine  constructed  in  the  United  States  was  built  by  a  native 
of  New  York,  the  late  Peter  Cooper,  in  1880,  at  his  Canton  Iron  Works,  near  Balti- 
more. It  was  made  from  his  own  designs,  and  was  named  "  Tom  Thumb."  It  was  a 
very  small  tractor  engine — too  small  for  practical  use.  On  a  trial  trip  it  drew  a  car 
with  several  Baltimorians  in  it  from  Baltimore  to  the  Relay  House,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles. 

The  first  actual  working  locomotive  built  m  Afberica  was  made  in  Kew  York  City  in 
1880  from  plans  drawn  hj  V.  L.  Miller,  of  Charleston,  8.  C,  and  used  on  a  road  be- 
tween that  city  and  Hamburg.  It  was  named  "  Best  Friend."  The  first  projector  of 
a  land  carriage,  to  be  propelled  by  steam,  was  Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia. 
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tions  and  expressions  of  solicitude  by  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  com- 
monwealth, for  almost  half  a  century.  Ample  provision  has  always 
been  made  for  the  support  and  efficiency  of  the  common  schools,  and 
for  the  wide  distribution  of  their  benefits.  Every  inhabited  portion  of 
the  State  has  been  divided  into  convenient  districts,  in  each  of  which  a 
scbool  is  taught  some  portions  of  the  year,  is  open  to  all,  and  is  within 
the  reach  of  all.  We  have  already  observed  (page  360)  the  origin  of  tlie 
common-school  system  in  the  State,  and  the  methods  used  in  provid- 
ing funds  for  its  support.* 

In  his  synoptical  Report  to  the  Legislature  (January  5th,  1887),  Hon. 
A.  S.  Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  says  :  ^'  The 
educational  work  in  the  State  has  been  a  wonderful  growth  and  devel- 
opment. In  1850  We  were  spending  $1,600,000  annually  in  the  support 
of  our  public  schools.  During  the  past  year  we  spent  $14,000,000.'^ 
He  then  propounded  some  pertinent  questions  suggestive  of  needed  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  public  instruction.  He  asked  :  ^' Is  our 
education  as  practical  as  it  might  be  I  Do  we  reach  all  the  children  we 
ought  9  In  our  ardor  over  the  high  schools,  which  nine  tenths  of  our 
children  never  reach,  have  we  not  neglected  the  low  schools  ?  Is  there 
not  too  much  French,  and  German,  and  Latin,  and  Oreek,  and  too  little 
spelling,  and  writing,  and  mental  arithmetic,  and  English  grammar  beings 
taught  f  Are  not  our  courses  of  study  too  complex  t  Are  we  not  under- 
taking to  do  more' than  we  are  doing  well  ?  Are  we  educating  the  whole 
man  ?''     Some  wise  suggestions  follow. 

The  State  is  divided  into  sixty  counties.  The  first  eight  counties 
were  established  in  1683 — Duchess,  Kings,  Queens,  Orange,  Bichmond, 
Suffolk,  Ulster,  and  Westchester.  The  last,  one  organized  was  Wyom- 
ing, in  1841.  For  an  account  of  tlie  organization  of  each  county,  with 
a  delineation  of  the  seals  and  the  population,  etc.,  see  pages  97  and 
d8,  and  Appendix. 

The  building  of  a  new  State  House  was  authorized  in  1868,  and  work 

*  There  were  in  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  close  of  1876,  11,787  school-houaBB  ; 
11,280  school  districts,  exclusive  of  cities  ;  19,157  teachers  employed  for  the  legal  school 
term,  and  29,977  during  every  portion  of  the  year.  There  were  1,058,846  children  attend- 
ing public  schools,  and  185,098  of  school  age  in  private  schools.  There  were  6207  per- 
sons attending  normal  schools.  In  the  school  district  libraries  there  were  812,655 
volumes.  In  the  State  were  1,579,504  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one  years.  The  School  Fund  proper  amounted  on  January  1st,  1875,  to  |8,054,778» 
and  the  revenue  from  it,  $178,818.  The  total  receipts  on  account  of  common  school* 
that  year  were  |12,516,862,  and  the  total  expenditures  were  $11,865,877.  The  amoont 
paid  for  teachers'  wages  was  $7,848,281.  Jhe^estimated  value  of  the  school-houses  and 
sites  was  $86,893,190. 
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upon  it  was  began  soon  afterward.  The  liuieetone  and  granite  for  the 
foundation  were  procured  froin  the  Lake  Cliamplain,  Adirondack,  and 
Mohawk  Valley  regions  of  the  State.  The  corner-atone  was  laid,  witli 
imposing  ceremoniea,  on  Jane  St^th,  1871.  Already  $2,000,000  had  been 
expended  on  the  fonndation  (which  roee  se^en  feet  above  the  ground), 
beaides  (650,<>00  paid  for  the  land  on  which  it  was  erected.  It  is  built 
of  drilled  granite,  four  stories  in  height,  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
wide,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety  feet  long.  When  completed  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  costly  buildings  ever  couistructed  in  the  United  States 
—probably  nearly  $90,000,000. 

The  nominal  funded  debts  of  the  State  on  September  80th,  1875, 
were  $28,828,686,  leas  the  amount  of  sinking  funds  pledged  for 
their  redemption,  which  was  $13,681,882,  reducing  the  actual  debt  of 
the  State  to  $14,747,804.  The  aggregate  amount  of  tlie  bonded  debts 
of  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages  was  very  large,  but  was  in  rapid 
process  of  extinction.  These  debts  were  largely  incurred  by  giving  aid 
to  railroads ;  for  public  buildings ;  for  war  and  bounty  expenses ;  for 
roads  and  bridges,  and  for  water-works  and  iire  apparatus. 

Let  us  here  go  forward  five  years  from  our  intended  resting-point, 
and  take  a  general  view  of  tlie  Empire  State  in  1880,  as  revealed  by  the 
Tenth  Oenaus. 

In  size  the  State  of  New  York  is  only  nineteenth  in  rank.  Its  area 
is  a  thousand  square  miles  less  than  that  of  North  Carolina,  and  seven 
thousand  less  than  Michigan.  Although  its  territory  includes  less  than 
one  sixty- third  of  the  whole  country,  its  inhabitants  then  formed  more 
than  one  tenth  of  the  population.  Its  twenty*five  cities  contained  be- 
tween one  fifth  and  one  fourth  of  the  entire  urban  population  of  the 
United  States.* 

One  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  lived  in  dties.  The  number 
engaged  in  agriculture  was  less  than  in  Alabama,  G^i^a,  Illinois,  or  in 

*  New  York  had  drawn  freely  from  and  given  UtwraUy  to  the  other  States.  In  1880 
there  were  within  its  borden  natives  of  Connecticut  enough  to  make  a  city  as  large  m 
Bridgeport ;  of  Maine,  to  repopiilate  Bath  ;  of  Ma«achuaetts,  to  repeopie  Lynn  or  Law- 
rence ;  of  Pennqrlvania,  nearly  sufficient  to  twice  repopulate  iu  State  capital ;  of  New 
JerMy,  to  flU  Pateraon,  and  mora  natives  of  Vermont  than  in  BnrUngton,  Rntiand,  and 
St.  Albans  together.  *  New  York  had  given  to  Califomia  people  enou^  to  populate  two 
dties  as  large  as  Sacramento ;  to  Ckmnecticut,  almost  enough  to  stock  Hartford  with 
men  and  women ;  to  Kansas,  enough  to  make  tlie  three  cities  of  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Leavenworth ;  to  Ohk>,  mora  than  eooui^  to  make  Cdumbus  or  Toledo ;  to  Wisconsin, 
in  number  equal  to  three  (ourths  of  the  populatloo  of  Hllwaukes ;  to  Iowa,  enough  to 
All  her  four  largest  cities ;  to  PMiMylvania,  100,000 ;  to  Illinois,  190,000, -and  to  Michi- 
gan twice  the  popuktion  of  Detroit  Nearly  one  fifth  of  the  American-boni  population 
<}t  Midiignn  were  natives  of  New  York. 
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Ohio.  In  acreage  of  improved  land  in  farms,  it  was  behind  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois, and  Ohio  ;  yet  it  is  second  onlj  to  Illinois  as  a  farming  State, 
taking  as  the  basis  of  comparison  the  total  value  of  all  farm  products 
during  the  year  before  the  census.  Illinois,  with  26,000,000  acres  and 
436,000  farmers,  produced  value  of  $204,000,000.  New  York,  with  less 
tlian  18,000,000  acres  and  377,000  farmers,  produced  $178,000,000. 
The  average  annual  yield  of  the  Illinois  farmers  was  a  little  less  flian  $8 
an  acre  ;  of  the  New  York  farmers,  a  little  more  than  $10  an  acref 

New  York  raised  more  barley  than  any  other  State  e.xcepting  Cali- 
fornia ;  more  oats  than  any  other  State  excepting  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and 
more  rye  than  any  other  State  excepting  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania. 
Haising  more  buckwheat  than  any  other  State,  it  produced  more  than 
one  third  of  the  entire  buckwheat  crop  of  the  country. 

The  hay  crop  of  New  York  surpassed  that  of  any  other  State.  It  was 
more  than  one  seventh  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  country.  It  also  pro- 
duced one  fifth  of  all  the  so-called  *'  Irish"  potatoes  grown  in  the  United 
States,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  bushels  as  Pennsylvania,  the  second 
potato-producing  State  in  rank.  It  produced  more  than  four  fiftlis  of 
the  total  hop  crop  of  the  country,  and  more  than  ten  times  that  of  the 
State  next  in  rank. 

New  York  is  a  great  fruit-growing  State.  Its  orchards  yielded  in  the 
census  year  in  value  one  sixth  of  the  total  fruit  production  of  the 
United  States,  and  almost  twice  that  of  its  most  successful  rival,  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  also  pre-eminently  a  dairy  State.  In  the  year  before  the 
census  it  produced  more  than  one  seventh  of  all  the  butter  of  the 
United  States,  and  nearly  one  third  of  all  the  cheese. 

New  York  is  the  foremost  manufacturing  State  in  the  Union.  It  is 
first  in  the  number  of  establishments  ;  second  in  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  ;  first  in  the  number  of  hands  employed  ;  first  in  the  amount 
of  wages  paid,  and  first  in  the  value  of  manufactured  products.  It  con- 
tained more  than  one  sixth  of  all  the  mills,  manufactories,  and  work- 
shops of  the  United  States  that  produced  $500  in  1879.  These  estab- 
lishments represented  between  one  sixth  and  one  fifth  of  all  the  capital 
invested  in  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
United  States.  Those  industries  gave  employment  to  between  one  sixth 
and  one  fifth  of  all  the  hands  at  work  in  American  mills  and  shops.  The 
New  York  manufacturers  paid  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  total  wages 
given  to  workingmen  and  women  of  this  class.  The  total  value  of  the 
manufactured  products  in  the  State  was  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  total 
for  the  Union. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  products  of  some  of  the  vast  and 
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varied  industries  of  the  State  in  comparison  with  the  same  products  in 
tho  whole  Union,  in  1879.  New  York  produced  nearly  one  sixth  in 
vahie  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  made  in  the  conntry  ;  nearly 
one  third  of  all  the  baking  products  ;  more  than  one  half  of  the  cheese, 
and  nearly  one  half  of  the  butter  ;  between  one  third  and  one  half  of  the 
nien^s  clothing,  and  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  women's  clothing  produced  in 
manufactories  ;  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products  ;  between  one  fifth  and  one  quarter  of  the  fumituro  ;  more 
than  one  third  of  the  hosiery  and  knit  goods  ;  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
jewelry  ;  more  than  one  third  of  the  beer  and  ale  ;  more  than  one  half 
of  the  millinery  and  lace  goods  ;  two  thirds  of  the  pianos  ;  between  one 
third  and  one  half  of  the  paints  ;  more  than  half  the  perfumery  and  cos- 
]netics  ;  nearly  one  third  of  the  books  and  periodicals  ;  one  quarter  of 
the  soap  and  candles  ;  nearly  one  half  of  the  refined  sugar  and  molasses  ; 
more  than  one  sixth  of  the  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff,  and 
between  one  third  and  one  half  of  the  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Kew  York  then  (1879)  led  the  country  in  shipbuilding,  both  in  the 
number  of  establishments  devoted  to  the  construction  and  repair  of 
steam  and  sailing  vessels  and  boats  of  all  kinds,  and  in  the  annual  value 
of  all  the  products.  Whib  between  one  fifth  and  one  fourth  in  value  of 
all  American  vessels  were  built  in  the  State,  nearly  one  third  of  them 
were  owned  by  New  Yorkers. 

Of  all  the  steam  craft  owned  in  the  United  States,  nearly  one  quarter 
belonged  to  New  York,  while  the  tonnage  of  these  vessels  was  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  country,  and  their  value 
nearly  one  third  of  the  total  value.  New  York  had  between  one  sixth 
and  one  fifth  of  the  sailing-vessels  of  America  ;  more  than  one  fourth  in 
tonnage  and  more  than  one  fourth  in  value.  Of  the  canal-boats  of  the 
country,  New  York  owned  about  five  eighths  in  value.  In  rank  it  is 
first  in  maritime  commerce.* 

Let  us  turn  from  a  consideration  of  the  pre-eminence  of  New  York  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  to  that  of  its  rank  in  intelli- 
gence and  accumulated  wealth. 

While  N"ew  York  had  one  tenth  of  the  population  of  the  republic,  its 
expenditures  for  popular  education  were  more  than  one  eighth  of  that 
of  the  whole  Union.  So  general  were  the  blessings  of  education  dif- 
fused throughout  the  commonwealth,  that  only  4.2  per  cent  of  the  adult 
people  were  unable  to  read  and  5.5  per  cent  unable  to  write.  In  1875 
the  State  spent  nearly  $290,000  in  its  nine  normal  schools  for  the  edu- 

*  I  am  largely  indebted  to  a  writer  in  the  Neio  Torh  Sun,  in  1888,  for  the  analysis  and 
comparisons  of  the  statistical  facts  here  given. 
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cation  of  teachers  for  the  pablic  aohook,  and  $}8,000  for  the  aid  of 
teachers'  institutes.  In  the  State  were  then  nearly  250  academies  or 
academic  departments  in  Union  schools,  27  colleges  and  oniversitiesy 
7  scientific  schools,  13  schools  of  theology,  4  law  schools,  and  14 
medical  sdiools. 

A  trnstworthy  measure  of  the  intelligence  of  a  large  comnianity  is 
the  activity  of  its  printing-presses,  especially  those  which  distribute  in- 
telligence through  newspapers  and  periodicals.  New  York  produced 
neariy  one  third  in  Talne  of  the  books  published  in  the  United  States. 
It  also  issued  one  eighth  of  all  the  periodicals  published  in  the  country  ; 
also  nearly  one  eighth  of  the  newspapers  issued.  Of  the  aggregate  cir- 
culation of  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  Union,  New  York  furnished  be- 
tween one  fourth  and  one  third.  Of  tbe  aggregate  circulation  of  the 
weeklies  and  all  other  periodicals  in  the  United  States,  it  also  furnished 
between  one  fourth  and  one  third. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  the  State 
of  New  York  in  the  census  year  was  equal  in  amount  to  one  seventh  of 
the  valnation  of  the  entire  real  and  personal  property  of  the  whole 
Republic.  It  was  also  almost  exactly  the  same  in  amount  as  that  of  the 
six  Now  England  States— $2,651,940,006.  One  third  of  the  registered 
bonds  of  the  United  States  were  held  in  New  York— $210,264,250. 
But  its  enormous  sliare  of  the  wealth  of  the  uonntry  cannot  be  oomputed 
from  facts  found  in  the  census  reports.  Its  financial  interests  are  every- 
where— in  railways,  in  mines,  in  farms  and  factories  in  every  State  and 
Territory. 

In  nearly  all  the  foregoing  comparisons  the  figures  of  New  York's  part 
in  the  various  forms  of  industry  are  merely  the  figures  of  its  investments 
within  its  own  borders.  Great  as  is  New  York's  ratio  to  the  United 
States  in  population,  it  is  greater  still  in  almost  every  branch  of  hnman 
industry,  and  in  the  prosperity  resulting  therefrom. 

New  York  is  truly  great  in  its  magnificent  and  varied  charities,  public 
and  private,  and  its  provision  for  the  promotion  of  morality  and  religion. 
Its  institutions  for  special  education — for  the  mute  and  the  blind — ita 
numerous  reformatories,  asylums,  hospitals,  and  charitable  foundations 
of  every  kind,  as  well  as  penal  institutions,  are  of  the  highest  order  in 
equipment  and  maziagement.  The  State  abounds  in  literary  and  scien- 
tific societies  ;  in  largo  public  and  private  libraries  ;  in  works  and  schools 
of  art,  and  ample  appliances  for  the  intellectual  and  social  advancement 
of  every  citizen  of  the  commonwealth,  of  whatever  race,  color,  or 
oonditiou. 

There  were  in  the  State,  in  1S75,  6820  church  organizationSi  6248 
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church  edificflB,  6115  clergymen,  1,177,587  chnrch-memben,  with  ta 
adherent  popnlatioa  of  3,984,690.  The  aggre^te  valne  of  obnrah 
property  of  eveij  kind  in  the  State  wu  nearij  tll8i000,000. 

The  Hndson  Birer,  the  grand  and  beantifal  "  Kiver  of  the  Monn- 
tains,"  M  we  hare  obwrred  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  worlc,  is  elnatered 
with  the  most  intereating  l^sndary.and  hietorio  aflaooiationa  from  the 
Wildemeaa  to  the  Sea,  a  diatuioe  of  three  hnndred  miloa  or  more.  Ita 
npper  waters  witneeeed  the  fierou  utrifee  for  maatery  between  oontending 
triboe  of  barbaiiana  before  the  advent  of  Europeane,  and  the  struggles 


for  dominion  of  the  French  and  English  in  later  times.  Then  followed 
the  victories  of  peace— the  gradnsl  blossoming  of  a  lar;ge  portion  of  that 
region  into  a  paradise  of  beauty  nnder  the  hand  of  skilled  indnatry, 

The  tide-water,  region  of  the  Hudson  for  folly  sixty  miles  from  the 
ocean  has  been  for  more  than  two  centnries  a  theatre  of  moat  ramarkable 
social  and  historic  events.  The  prinoipal  of  these  hare  been  briefly 
noted  in  preceding  pages. 

Among  the  socisl  events  on  the  borders  of  the  great  riTer,  the  creation 
of  "  patroons"  and  manorial  estates  and  privileges  at  the  earlier  period 
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of  the  history  of  the  coin mon wealth  appear  the  moet  conspieaons.  Of 
these  the  manors  of  Eenaselaerwyck,  of  Livingston,  of  Van  Cortlandt, 
and  of  Fhilipse  are  most  prominent. 

The  Van  RensBelaer  Manor  and  patroonship  was,  as  we  liave  observed, 
the  first  created,  and  snrrired  all  the  others,  its  titles  and  privileges  expir- 
ing with  General  Stephen  van  Kensselser  in  18t{9.  The  grant  was  made 
to  Killian  van  Benaaelaer,  of  Ameterdnm,  under  a  charter  of  privileges 


''"'^ 


and  exemptions  passed  in  Hi29.  Van  Kensselaer  had  eo-pattnere  at 
first.  In  1(185  tjie  Van  Reiisselaer  family  became  sole  owners  of  the 
vast  estate.  The  Manor  House,  modified  several  years  ago,  stands  upon 
the  site  of  the  original  Van  Keiisselaer  dwelling,  in  the  northern  subarbs 
of  the  city  of  Albany. 

The  Livingston  Manor  was  created  by  a  preliminary  act  of  Governor 
Dongan  in  10R5.     Robert  Livingston,  the  first  of  the  name  in  America,* 

•  Si-c  pnjst  106.  The  cominon  nnis-ston  of  Ili«  LivinBBtonB  in  Amcrics  were  John 
IjivlngHinn  iiiul  libi  wife  MHry.  He  w»s  &  Kn'ut-gtpBl-grBjulson  of  Lord  LivingalODe, 
Earl  nf  Linlidigow.  SrutlaiHl-.  Hu  whk  vxllvd,  and  wpiit  to  Rotterdam,  in  Hollsad,  where 
Robert  IuitihkI  Ibe  Duli'li  laagiin^',  nfli'rwnni  emigralni  to  America,  settled  at  Allwuiy, 
nx  wu  liiivo  iibwrvdl.  nad  U'Came  tlie  (Irst  Lord  of  the  If  anoi  of  LiviagBtaii. 

Thu  aborts  ddini-nliiins  of  Ihi!  hcnils  of  John  and  Mniy  I.ivingHton  I  made  many  years 
ago  from  the  ori^iinnl  )HinrailK  llicn  In  tlie  posscssioii  of  Colonel  Henry  A.  Livingston,  of 
PoughkcepHtc.  N.  Y. 
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iDftiried  the  wealtiiy  widow  of  Rev.  Nioholae  van  Renuelaer— Alida, 
danghterof  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  of  AJbony— in  1678,  He  bought 
of  the  Indiana  sixty  tbonaand  acree  of  land  on  the  eut  side  of  the 
Hudson  River,  opposite  the  Kaat«bergs  (Catekill  Uonntuna).  At  the 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  nuuior,  in  1715,  it  had  increased  by  subse- 
qaent  parchastM  to  abont  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres.     The 


patent  given  by  Dongan  was  confirmed  by  royal  authority,  with  tlie  title 
of  "  Manor  of  Livingston,"  and  in  1716  the  proprietor  exercised 
■naiLOrial  privileges."  He  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the  crown  of  three 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The  manor  was  afterward  divided  into  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Manor.  The  latter  was  called  Clermont.  It  was  the 
home  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  eminent  chancellor.  The  manor 
boose  is  not  far  from  Tivoli,  on  the  Hudson. t 

■  The  privilegM  of  tbe  patroona  havo  alraidf  beeo  defined.  Kobert  Livingiilcin,  by 
virtue  of  these  privilegea,  look  lib  seat  in  the  Provincial  LegiaUture  In  1718.  llu  lud 
already  built  a  lubsUntlal  manor  liouse  oC  stone  on  a  grany  palot  upon  the  bank  of  tbe 
Hudson,  at  the  mouth  of  Roeleffe  Juisen  Kill,  now  Ancram  Creek. 

t  Tbe  above  picture  is  thai  of  Clcrmool,  or  the  Lower  Manor  House,  built  by  Chan- 
celhv  LlviDgstoD,  a  little  below  the  old  Manor  House,  After  the  British  burnt  Kingston 
in  the  fall  of  17T7.  they  proceeded  to  Livingston's  manor  and  burnt  both  of  the  houses,  the 
chanoellor'B  mooter  then  occupying  the  older  one.  Hey  were  both  soon  rebuilt.  The 
chancellor  erected  ■  more  spacious  snd  elegant  dwelling,  and,  ss  before,  called  the  place 
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Stephen  tui  OortUndt,"  one  of  tke  goremor's  ooundl  at  New  York, 
pnnfaaied  Ivga  tnoti  of  land  in  Weatcheiter  Conntj,  and  in  1697 
df^tj-three  thonauid  acres  vere  bj  roytl  anthoritj  erected  into  "  the 
lordihip  and  manor  of  Oonrtlandt."  The  muior  and  its  privileges  were 
held  by  the  teonra  of  paying  sa  annual  tribute  to  the  crown  of  fire 


dolluB.  The  Tan  Cortlandt  Manor  Uon«e  was  erected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lut  century  by  John  van  Cortlandt,  aon  of  the  tirat  "  lord  of  the 
manor."  It  atands  on  the  rig'ht  aide  of  the  Croton  Kiver,  near  where 
that  Htream  entere  the  Hudson. 

Late  in  tlie  seventeenth  century  Frederick  Fhilipaei-  bought  of  the 

Ckrmont.  The  hoiu«  I*  jcl  nanding,  imd  Is  prvwrvcd  in  lu  origiuJ  Uyk  bj  IM  picaenl 
<iwnen,  ths  Clarluoa  family,  relatlTn  at  tlic  LivlDgstom,  It  tuu  a  river  ttoot  of  one 
hundred  and  four  foet,  with  rer;  eitenslTQ  mir)  benuliful  grounds  iround  it. 

*  Slsphen  tu  Cortludt  wm  u  *ou  of  Orlott  Mrrens  vnu  Conlandl,  irho  emigrated  to 
New  Anuterdam  In  Vui  TwIIlcr'i  time,  Orloff  came  from  South  Holland,  and  wu  aooo 
etijn>8*^  Ik  public  cinploTment.  holding  sltemalcij  se^'cral  dvil  office*.  He  wa«  a  tmrgo- 
maiter  several  years,  and  being  "  diligent  in  boitneM,"  became  wealthy.  His  wife  was  a 
nEiter  of  Oovett  LoockrniuuiR,  His  daughter  Uarls  married  Jeremtafa  van  Renaelaer. 
the  second  Lord  of  tho  Manor  of  Renaaelaerwyck.  At  the  (ime  of  his  death,  about  IS8B. 
his  son  Stephen  was  a  prosperous  merchant.  The  fnmilj  name  was  Stevens,  van 
(from)  Connlandt,  descendants  of  the  Duk(«  of  Courtlandt  or  Courland,  in  Buasia.  The 
flnt  Lord  of  the  Manor  married  Qertnide  Schuyler,  and  died  in  the  year  ITOO. 
,  t  The  Philipw^  (Phillip)  fnmlly  drarended  from  the  Viscounts  Pelyps,  of  Brdtemk. 
The  fliM  cmlffnnt  to  New  KcUhtIiuhI,  Frrflerick  Phlllpse,  spelled  his  name  TTsdeajck 
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Indiaiu  Ui^  tracte  of  Und  on  botli  ude>  of  tlie  Pooan-te-co  Cr^k,  in 
Weatcheeter  County,  frontiDg  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  coinpriuDg 
About  three  hnndred  and  ninety  sqaare  miles  of  territory.  In  1693  the 
domftin  was,  by  royal  authority,  erected  into  the  "  Lordship  and  Manor 
of  Philipsebnrg,"  with  all  its  privileges,  enbjeot  to  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  crovn  of  a  little  less  than  five  doUais.     The  aianor  home  was 


strongly  bnilt  of  stone  in  1680,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po-can-te-oo  at 
Tarrytowa,  with  port-holes  for  cannons  in  the  high  cellar  walls,  and  was 
oalledPhilipse  Castle.  TberuthefamilyliTed  nntil  the  lower  manor  honee, 
yet  standing,  was  built  at  Yonkore  in  1T4S.  Ita  interior  eshibits  some 
fine  specimenaof  arohitectnre.  exeonted  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

FdTpMn.  The  Initial*  of  hli  naine— T.  F.~-iii>j  tx  leeo  on  tbs  wtnd-vuu  of  the  Bleepy^ 
Hollow  Church,  near  TurytoirD.  He  uTiT«d  U  New  AntMerdui  In  1608,  purduasd  a 
large  estate  tbeie  and  on  the  ihore*  of  the  Hudton,  and  became  one  of  the  founden  of 
the  dty  of  New  Tork. 

The  la«t  "  Lord  of  the  Manor"  wu  Frederick  Phllipw,  who  wai  at  one  time  a  mem- 
ber ol  the  Colonial  Anemblj  and  colonel  of  militia.  A'-  the  breaking  out  of  the  old  war 
for  Independence,  he  took  the  poeltlon  of  a  flrm  mpportei  of  the  Crown.  He  flnall  j  felt 
compelled  to  abandon  bis  home  and  take  refuge  with  tlu  Britlih  arm;  Id  New  Tork, 
wheooe  he  embarked  for  BnKknd.  Bli  eitatea  were  oonSKatad.  The  Brldih  Oovem- 
meot  gave  him  about  $800,000  a>  a  compenaulon  for  hii  louea.  Colonel  Phillips  wat  en 
I7  large  man.    On  account  of  his  bulk,  hli  wife  eddtnn  rode  In  the  eante  carrl^e 
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The  city  of  New  York,  vhich  had  l>een  scathed  by  flame  and  liad  lain 
proDe  under  the  heel  of  British  military  power  for  more  than  seven 
years,  at  once  began  its  marrellona  march  toward  greatness  after  peace 
was  restored.  It  very  soon  became  the  chief  commercial  mart  of  the 
nation.  It  waa  the  political  capital  of  the  State  for  several  years,*  and 
the  first  seat  of  the  National  Government.  At  the  close  of  the  war  it 
was,  in  population,  only  an  nnnaually  large  village  ;  at  the  beginning  uf 
this  century  it  embraced  over  sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 

New  York  City  has  doubled  its  original  territorial  area  within  a.  few 
years,  and  has  now  (1887)  fully  a  million  and  r  half  of  inhabitants.     It 


has  become  a  mighty  magnet,  attracting  everything,  hence  its  marvellous 
growth  by  accretion.  Possessors  of  wealth,  of  genius,  and  of  enterjtriiie 
have  come  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  republic  to  enjoy  its  manifold  advan- 
tages of  education  for  their  children,  the  cultivation  of  aesthetic  ta^te^, 
die  blessings  of  scientific  instruction,  the  facilities  of  commercial  life,  the 
chances  of  winning  fortunes,  and  the  pleasures  of  almost  boundless  social 
privileges  and  enjoyments. 

Before  and  aronnd  New  York  City  spi'cads  ont  a  magnificent  harlwr, 
spacious  enough  to  float  the  navies  of  the  world.     One  of  the  iiiot^t 

*  On  llio  iKnith-ciuit  niiln  or  llio  Bonliu);  Orccn  n  ■imcinui'  nnd  elcgnnt  mnnsdon  •Kan 
built  in  1790,  for  (lie  purpone  of  n  n.i<iik'uc»  for  tlie  Prenidcnl  of  Uie  Uuited  Slati-N.  It 
was  tbcn  BuppoHcd  I4vw  York  (!ity  woiilil  U'  llic  pFrnument  !«>iil  of  tbc  NuliunHl  Govern- 
ment. Wh™  ihnl  Govcrninenl  viuk  ironsffirreU  lo  PhilHd«li)lilH,  this  muuloii  wm  ilevotnl 
to  tho  UM  of  the  governors  of  the  Sluto  of  New  York.  wliUr  llic  city  whs  tb»  Miit  of  tlic 
Slalc  Oovemmcnt.  In  it  OoTi-rnom  OcorRf  Clinlon  and  John  Joy  resided,  and  it  was 
known  as  the  Ooverntneiit  Hoiisc.    It  whh  built  of  ml  brirk,  '«*ith  Ionic  robmins  fomiing 
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wonderfal  remlta  of  modem  engineering  eiiitl — a  snepeneion  bridge — 
nnitea  the  city  in  loving  embrace  to  Brooklyn,  its  superb  o&pring,  of 
flight  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Near  the  portals  of  t)ie  city 
eeawaid  stands  the  stupendous  statue  of  Libebtv  ENLionTENiNO  thk 
World,  wrought  by  Baj-tboldi,  of  Paris,  imd  presented  by  the  people  oi 
France.     She  bears  aloft  a  mighty  torch  blaziog  with  olectric  light, 


which  spreads  illumination  over  the  broad  bay,  the  great  city,  and  its 
.  suburban  municipalities. 

"  New  York  City  is  now  the  metropolis  of  the  republic.  By  the  close 
of  this  cenCnry  it  will  probably  be,  in  population,  wealth,  cultivation,  and 
every  element  of  a  state  of  high  civilization,  the  second  city  in  the  world. 
To  the  eye  of  the  optimist  the  time  appears  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
be  the  cosmetropolie.  "^ 

*  Loanng's  Hittory  <^  Neie  T<rrk  City,  p.  866. 
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CHAPTEK  XLI. 

Let  us  liere  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  life  of  the  Empire  State. 

The  Dutch,  who  first  settled  in  the  territory  of  New  York  and 
fonnded  the  citj  by  the  sea,  gave  special  attention  to  .the  nurture  of 
religion  and  learning.  As  we  have  observed  on  page  34,  a  clergyman 
and  a  school-teacher  came  from  Holland  to  Manhattan  together.  It  was 
ordered  in  the  charter  of  tlie  Dutch  "West  India  Company  that  the 
minister  and  schoolmaster  should  walk  hand  in  hand  in  the  high  employ- 
ment of  educating  the  head  and  heart. 

There  werc  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  among  the  early 
traders  at  Manhattan,  and  a  congregation  was  fonned  by  liev.  Jonas 
Michaelas  in  1C2$.  The  functions  of  both  minister  and  schoolmaster 
were  pei'fonncd  by  him  until  he  was  succeeded  by  Dominie  Bogardus, 
in  1633,  when  Adam  Roelandsen  became  the  schoolmaster.  The  Dutch 
liad  been  accustomed  to  the  blessings  of  free  schools  in  their  fatherland, 
and  they  at  once  established  one  at  Manhattan,  which  has  survived  until 
now,  and  is  a  very  flourishing  parochial  school  of  the  Collegiate  (Dutch 
Reformed)  Church  of  Now  York  City.* 

*  This  scbool  is  tho  oklcBt  educational  instHution  in  the  United  States.  It  was  founded 
in  1688.  and  lias  been  in  continual  operation,  excepting  from  1776  to  1788  (when  tlie 
British  troops  occupied  New  York),  until  now.  It  was  supported  by  the  Colonial  (Govern- 
ment for  thirty  years.  The  conquest  of  New  Netherhind  by  the  English  in  IHM  did  not 
materially  affect  the  Dutch  Church  aiid  its  school.  The  latter  then  came  under  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  church.  The  i)etty  tyrant  Lord  Combury  gave  them  a  little 
temporary  trouble.  Until  1748,  when  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  old,  the  school 
had  no  permanent  habitation.  In  tliat  year  a  small  house  was  built  for  it  in  Garden 
Street,  now  Exchange  Place.  A  new  and  more  spacious  house  was  erected  on  this  site 
in  1778.  Up  to  that  time  no  one  presumed  to  Uarh  any  but  the  Dutch  language  in  thia 
school.  From  tlie  beginning  until  1808  it  was  under  tlie  exclusive  control  of  the  minis- 
ters and  deacons  of  the  Churcli.  The  first  feminine  teacher  was  employed  in  1792.  It 
was  not  until  1804  that  English  grammar  was  taught  In  this  school.  Four  years  later 
the  deacons  gave  up  the  control  of  the  school  to  the  rule  of  a  board  of  trustees.  For 
several  years  it  was  conducted  on  the  Lancastrian  plan. 

This  school  has  had,  during  its  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  of  existence,  only  sev- 
enteen head  teachers.  James  Forrester  was  the  principal  from  1810  until  1842,  when 
Henry  Webb  Dunshee  was  appointed  to  take  his  place,  and  yet  (1887)  occupies  that  exalted 
station,  having  filled  it  for  forty-three  years  consecutively.  The  present  location  of  the 
scliool  is  in  a  building  known  as  De  Witt  Chapel,  at  160  West  Twenty-ninth  Street. 
That  building  was  completed  and  the  school  fimt  occupied  it  in  1861. 
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The  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  the  '^  State 
religion"  of  New  Netherland  until  the  pronnce  was  seized  by  the 
English  in  1664,  when  the  Church  of  England  became  dominant, 
through  official  influence,  and  so  remained  until  the  Bevolution  in 
1775.  Preyious  to  the  latter  period  the  principal  denominations  in 
the  colony,  in  numbers,  as  we  have  observed,  were  the  Episcopalians 
(Church  of  England  and  Moravians),  Dutch  and  English  Presbyterians, 
Independents  or  Congregationalists,  and  Lutherans.  The  latter  were 
among  the  earlier  settlers  at  Manhattan,  but  had  no  minister  ;  and  when 
they  were  numerous  enough  to  support  a  minister,  Stuy  vesant  would  not 
allow  them  to  have  one.  They  had  full  liberty  under  English  rule,  and 
built  their  first  house  for  worship  in  New  York  in  1671.  There  were 
large  accessions  to  their  number  from  tlie  emigration  of  tlie  German 
Palatines,  to  the  State  in  1710.* 

Although  the  Episcopalians  in  the  province  were  as  one  to  fifteen  in 
numbers  compared  with  other  denominations,  attempts  were  made  from 
time  to  time  to  transplant  into  the  province  of  New  York  the  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  of  the  Anglican  Church.  To  this  end  some  of  the 
colonial  governors  bent  their  energies,  and  often  produced  violent  tem- 
porary excitements  and  permanent  uneasiness.  But  the  steady  and 
determined  opposition  of  the  great  body  of  the  '*  dissenters,"  as  the 
other  sects  were  collectively  but  erroneously  called,  prevented  such  a 
calamity.  As  the  quarrel  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  old  war  for 
independence  waxed  hotter  and  hotter,  the  subject  assumed  a  political 
aspect,  and  one  of  the  most  significant  slogans  of  the  patriots  of  the  early 
period  of  the  Revolution  was  : 

"  A  Church  without  c,  bishop, 
A  State  without  a  king." 

The  political  condition  of  New  York  before  the  old  war  for  indepen- 
dence was  that  of  a  dependent  of  the  British  crown,  governed  by  the  laws 

*  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  many  of  the  inhabitaniB  of  Uie  Lower  Palatinate, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  in  Germany,  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  perse- 
cution of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  England  received  many  of  these  Protestant  fugitives. 
In  the  spring  of  1706,  on  the  petition  of  Joshua  Kockerthal  (evangelical  minister  of  a 
body  of  Lutherans),  for  himself  and  thirty^nine  others  to  be  transported  to  America,  an 
order  was  issued  by  Queen  Anne  in  council  for  such  transportation,  and  their  naturaliza- 
tion before  leaving  England.  The  Queen  provided  for  them  at  her  own  expense.  This 
first  company  of  Palatines  landed  on  €k)vernor's  Island,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and 
afterward  settled  near  the  site  of  Newburgh,  on  the  Hadson,  in  the  spring  of  1709.  In 
1710  a  larger  emigration  of  Palatines  to  America  occurred,  under  the  guidance  of  Robert 
Hunter,  Governor  of  New  York,  as  we  have  observed  -on  page  187. 
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of  Parliament,  and  compelled  to  suffer  taxation  and  oppressive  commer- 
cial regulations  withoat  the  privilege  of  representation  in  the  imperial 
legislature.     The  governor  and  his  eleven  coancilmen  were  appointed  by 
the  monarch,  but  their  salaries  were  paid  by  the  colonists  ont  of  the 
revenue  created  by  customs  receipts.     The  freeholders  elected  a  General 
Assembly  of  representatives,  bnt  the  great  mass  of  the  "  commonalty" 
had  really  no  political  privileges  or  powers.     The  relative  position  of  tlie 
Council  in  legislation  was  that  of  the  British  House  of  Lords.     They 
also  had  some  judicial  power,  and  were  a  sort  of  Privy  Council,  with 
the  governor  at  their  head  during  sessions.     They  aBsumed much  dignity. 
Each  was  entitled  **  The  Honorable,"  and  the  Council  sent  messages  to 
the  Assembly  by  one  of  their  own  members,  when  the  **  lower  house" 
would  rise  to  receive  him. 

The  General  Assembly  consisted  of  twenty-seven  members  (in  1760), 
representing  the  several  counties,  two  boroughs,  and  the  three  manors  of 
Eensselaerwyck,  Livingston,  and  Cortland t.  They  met  in  the  Assembly 
Ciiamber  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Thirteen  constituted  a  quorum  for 
business.  After  they  had  taken  the  prescribed  oath  they  were  called 
before  the  governor,  who  recommended  their  choice  of  speaker,  who 
was,  of  course,  elected.  They  presented  him  to  the  governor  in  tlie 
Council  Chamber,  when  the  latter  approved  their  choice.  Then  the 
speaker  addressed  the  governor,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Assembly  prayed 
**  that  their  words  and  actions  might  have  favorable  construction  ;  that  tlie 
members  might  have  free  access  to  him,  and  that  they  and  their  servants 
be  privileged  with  freedom  from  arrests."  After  promising  these  tilings 
the  governor  read  his  speech  to  both  Houses,  and  gave  it  to  the  speaker 
for  the  use  of  the  Assembly.     Then  the  latter  proceeded  to  business. 

The  Assembly  made  the  British  House  of  Commons  the  model  for 
their  proceedings,  and  seldom  varied  from  it.  All  bills  were  sent  to  the 
governor,  who  submitted  them  to  his  Council.  When  they  were  signed 
by  him  they  were  published  by  being  read  to  the  people  in  front  of  the 
City  Hall,  or  State  House,  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  and  both 
Houses.  The  continuance  of  the  Assembly  was  unlimited  until  early  in 
the  administration  of  Governor  Clinton,  when  it  was  restricted  to  seven 
years.* 

*  The  pay  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  varied  with  the  locality  Tepresented.  It 
-was  as  follows  :  City  and  county  of  New  York,  and  the  counties  of  Westchester,  Kings, 
Queens,  Richmond,  Ulster,  Duchess,  and  Orange,  tix  shillings  a  day  ;  city  and  county 
of  Albany,  Un  shillings ;  Suffolk  County,  nins  shillings  ;  the  borough  of  Westchester, 
the  town  of  Schenectady,  and  the  Manors  of  Rensselaerwyck,  Livingston,  and  Corthuid, 
ten  shillings  a  day. 
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The  laws  were  administered  by  justices,  Sessions  and  Common  Pleas 
courts  ;  a  Supreme  Court ;  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  which  had  jurisdiction 
in  all  maritime  affairs ;  a  Prerogative  Court,  the  business  of  which 
related  to  wills,  administrators,  etc.,  the  emoluments  of  which  were 
perquisites  of  the  governor,  who  acted  ordinarily  by  a  delegate ;  the 
Court  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  which  was  a  sort  of  court  of  appeals, 
and  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  was  absolutely  under  the  control  of 
the  governor.  This  court  was  an  exceedingly  obnoxious  tribunal.  All 
the  courts  were  modelled  after  those  of  the  same  grade  in  England, 

The  trade  and  manufactures  of  New  York  before  the  Revolution 
suffered,  in  common  with  that  of  other  colonies,  from  unwise  navigation 
laws  and  oppressive  restrictions  inflicted  by  Great  Britain  ;  yet  the  very 
favorable  geographical  and  topographical  position  of  its  fine  seaport  and 
commercial  mart  gave  the  province  great  advantages  over  other  colonies 
for  the  prosecution  of  foreign  trade.  Its  people  grew  rich  and  pros- 
perous in  spite  of  governmental  obstructions. 

The  population  of  the  province  at  near  the  close  of  the  colonial  period 
was  not  as  large  as  many  imagined  it  to  be.  Scarcely  one  third  part  of 
its  tillable  land  was  under  cultivation.  Its  vast  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  were  almost  entirely  UBsuspeeted.  Connecticut,  the  area  of 
which  was  one  tenth  that  of  New  York,  had  forty  thousand  more  inhab- 
itants than  its  immediate  neighbor  on  the  west  in  1760.  There  had 
been  many  discouragements  to  settlements  in  New  York,  the  chief  of 
which  were  the  frequent  and  fearful  incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians, 
and  the  making  of  it  a  sort  of  penal  colony  by  the  British  Government, 
which  sent  swarms  of  its  criminals  hither.* 

All  things  were  changed  by  the  results  of  the  war  for  independence. 
New  York  became  a  component  part  of  a  vigorous  young  nation.  The 
fetters  which  had  so  long  bound  its  industries  and  its  commerc*.e  had  been 
removed.  It  was  an  independent  though  not  a  sovereign  state.  It  had 
a  Constitution  which  guaranteed  to  its  citizens  political  and  religious 
freedom.  Like  a  giant  rising  from  refreshing  slumbers,  it  went  forth 
on  its  bounding  career  the  very  moment  the  clarion  of  peace  was  sounded. 
There  was  then  assured  safety  for  life  and  property  within  its  border, 

*  "  It  is  too  well  known,"  wrote  William  Livingston  in  17fi3,  "  that,  in  pursnanoe  of 
divers  acts  of  Parliament,  great  numbers  of  felons,  who  have  forfeited  their  lives  to  the 
public  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  are  annuaUy  transported  from  home  to  these  planta- 
tions. Very  surprising,  one  would  think,  that  these  burglars,  pickpockets,  and  cut-purses, 
and  a  herd  of  the  most  flagitious  banditti  upon  earth,  should  be  sent  as  agreeable  com- 
panions to  us  I"  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  charact^  of  the  people  of  the  province 
at  that  time  in  Chapter  XI. 
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and  a  tide  of  emigration  flowed  steadily  in.     The  wilderness  speedily 
began  to  *'  blossom  as  the  rose." 

Able  statesmen  and  jurists  have  been  abundant  in  New  York  from 
the  time  of  its  political  organization.  Among  the  most  conspicuons 
names  appear  those  of  John  Jay,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Gouvemenr 
Morris,  Alexander  Hamilton,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Chancellor  Kent, 
Ambrose  Spencer,  Samuel  Jones,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Silas  Wright, 
William  H.  Seward,  and  Thomas  J.  Oakley. 

Literature  has  had  its  representatives  at  every  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Empire  State.  John  de  Laet,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  directors 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  a  resident  of  New  Netherland 
for  a  while,  gave  to  Europe  a  History  of  the  West  Indies  (which 
included  New  Netherland)  in  1640.  In  1670  Daniel  Depton  wrote  the 
first  (ft  is  supposed)  Description  of  New  York^  with  the  Country  of  the 
Indians,  in  the  English  language  ;  and  in  1697  Daniel  Leeds  issued  a 
pamphlet  at  New  York  against  the  Quakers  of  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  province  during  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  Dr.  Cadwallader  Colden,  author  of  a  history 
of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  and  many  scientific  essays.  William  Smith 
wrote  a  history  of  the  province  down  to  his  time,  which  was  published 
in  1757.  Mrs.  Ann  Eliza  Hleecker,  daughter  of  Brant  Schuyler,  wrote 
poetry  and  stories  for  the  press,  and  Dr.  Myles  Cooper,  President  of 
King's  College,  and  Dr.  Auchmuty,  on  one  side,  and  William  Livingston 
on  the  other,  were  vigorous  and  prolific  political  and  theological  con- 
troversialists with  the  pen  in  the  last  colonial  decade.  There  were  also, 
during  the  stormy  discussions  before  the  kindling  of  the  old  war  for 
independence,  younger  but  equally  able  writers,  such  as  Alexander 
Hamilton,  John  Jay,  and  Gouverneur  Morris  ;  while  James  Rivington 
was  an  able  journalist. 

The  "  Poet  of  the  Revolution"  was  Philip  Freneau,  a  native  of  New 
York  City.  Lindley  Murray,  a  resident  of  New  York  since  1753, 
published  his  English  Grammar  and  English  Header  for  the  edification 
of  millions,  before  the  close  of  the  century.  At  that  period  William 
Dunlap,  painter,  playwright,  theatre  manager,  and  historian,  began  his 
career.  He  wrote  a  History  of  New  York,  a  History  of  ike  American 
Theatre,  and  a  History  of  t/ie  Arts  of  Design  in  America, 

Great  intellectual  activity  was  manifested  in  New  York  early  in  the 
present  century.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  many  writers  at  that  time 
were  Washington  Irving,*  his  brotlier,  Peter,  and  James  K.  Paulding, 

*  Washington  Irving  was  born  in  New  York  City,  April  Sd,  1788 ;  died  at  Sannj- 
«idc,  his  scat  on  the  Hudson.  November  28d,  1859.    His  father  was  a  Scotch  emlgiant. 
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their  brotlier-in-law.  They  were  joihed  by  Janies  Fenimora  Cooper 
a  little  later.  Irving  began  authorahip  in  1802  as  a  writer  for  hia 
brother's  jonmal,  The  Mnming 
Chronicle.  Hie  work  of  rare  hn- 
mor,  Knickerbocker'' »  History  iff 
New  York,  appeared  in  1808, 
Pauldinj^  had  lately  joined  him 
and  hia  brother  in  writioff  the  Sal- 
taagtmdi  papers.  His  Sketch 
Book  charmed  readers  in  both 
lieniiEphereB.  Later  in  life  he 
became  an  eminent  biographer  and 
hiatorian.  Cooper  began  his  lit- 
erary career  as  a  noveliat  abont 
■  1S30,  and  prodeced  over  thirty 
volotnea  of  fiction  distinctly  Am- 
erican in  character. 

Contemporary  with  Irving  and 
Cooper*  were  Do  Witt  Clinton, 

William  L.  Stone,  Gnlian  C.  Ver-  abhihoton  ihvibu. 

planck,  FitE-Oreene  Halleck,  Joseph  Rodman  Dralce,  and  Henry  K. 
Schoolcraft,  all  (excepting  Halleck)  nativeB  of  Now  York.     Stone,  the 

and  im  mother  an  Engltahwonun.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  wrote  a  aeriea  of  papera 
tor  Tha  Morning  CAnmieU.  over  the  signature  of  "  Jonathan  Oldstfle,"  wbich  attracted 
much  BtlcntloD.  Hia  Knidoerioeker't  Hialoty  <if  Seie  York,  a  most  bumorotu  caricaturu 
ot  the  Dutch  drnast;  on  Hanhallan  Island,  set  eTer;bodj  laughing,  atMi  much  hrltaled 
•ome  ot  the  deaceadaiits  o(  the  first  Dutch  settlers  at  New  Amslerdam,  Irring  wag  laeo 
only  twentj-^  years  ot  age.  He  edited  the  Analtetie  Magaiine  during  Ihc  War  ol 
1812-IB.  PalllDg  health  induced  Mm  to  go  to  Europe,  where  he  resided  seventeen 
yeua,  and  gained  a  great  literary  repulatioo.  He  waa  Secretary  ot  the  American  Lega- 
tioii  In  LondOD  from  ISU  to  IMl,  and  received  tlie  flftj-gulnea  gold  medal  provided  by 
Qeorge  IT.  for  emiijence  in  liistorical  compoaitlon.  la  Hay,  1883.  Hr.  Irving  returned 
to  Hew  York,  and  kept  booy  with  his  pen.  He  was  appohited  Minister  to  Spain  In  1842, 
where  he  remained  four  yean.  On  hia  return  he  revliad  all  his  works  for  publication. 
Bla  lail  and  greatest  work  wm  a  Life  of  WoMiigioa  in  five  octavo  volumes.  The  hon- 
orary degree  ot  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  College,  Oifoid  (Eng.) 
Univenlty,  and  Columbia  College. 

*  James  Fenimora  Cooper  was  bora  at  BurllagtOD,  N.  J,  September  ISih.  \T9t\  died 
•t  CooperMowD,  N.  T.,  Beptember  14th,  18S1.  He  vru  a  mo  ot  Judge  William  Cooper, 
one  of  the  Unt  settlers  in  Central  New  York.  For  six  yean  he  was  in  the  United  Stules 
Navy,  and  In  IBtl  he  married  « sitter  of  the  late  Bbhop  De  I^ncey.  His  lite  was 
ebSelly  devoted  to  literature.  His  lint  novel  was  iViwai(ti<>n,  published  In  ItSl,  which 
was  rather  coldly  received.  Then  followed  hia  4y<  ^i^  Pioiuen,  and  tha  Laather- 
tteddnf  TaU»  in  quick  aucceMion,  wbich  gave  him  great  fame  as  an  American  noTelbt. 
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eminent  joornaliBt,  wrote  lives  of  Brant,  Eed  Jacket,  and  Sir  Wjlliani 
Johnson,  the  latter  finished  by  hia  eon.  Yerplanck  was  an  accomplished 
essayist  and  one  of  tlio  beet-knonii  men  in  t)ie  social  circles  of  Xev 
Tork  for  fifty  years.  Drake  was  a  gentle  poet,  of  whom  Hallock  at  ]iis 
death  wrote : 

"  None  knew  Ihcc  but  In  love  Ihec  ; 
None  named  Ihee  but  to  praise. ' ' 

Schoolcraft  became  high'  authority  concerning  the  Indians.  The  name 
of  Saiimel  "Woodworth,  antlior 
of  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket" 
and  "  The  House  I  Live  In," 
deserves  special  mention 'in  this 
connection. 

One  of  the  most  painstaking 
and  tnietworthy  of  the  historians 
of  New  York  was  Jolin  R.  Brad- 
head,"  who  died  in  1873.  By 
direction  of  the  Legislatnre  of 
Xew  York,  as  its  agent,  he  search- 
ed the  historical  archives  of  Hol- 
land, England,,  and  France  for 
documents  relating  to  the  colonial 
period  of  this  State,  and  brought 
home  copies  of  more  than  five 
jA!«Ks  KtisiMoKE  cooi-Eit.  tliousand  valuable  papers,  which 

the  State  puhlishod  in  eleven 
quarto  volumes.  He  had  published  two  volumes  of  an  elaborate  history 
of  New  York  State,  which  he  was  preparing,  when  death  ended  his 
2art)jly  career.  Among  the  names  of  historians  of  portions  of  the  State, 
those  of  "VV.  W.  Campbeil,  Jeptha  R.  Simms,  Robert  Bolton,  Jr.,  Dr. 
Franklin  B.  Hough,  Henry  B.  Dawson,  and  Martha  J.  Lamb  appesr 

Mr.  Cooper  wcm  lo  Europe  in  mas.  and  remuiiird  lln-ii-  unril  IM83.  He  wroie  n  iAMny 
■ifiht  Uailtd  tialii  Xiiry,  Lica  of  Amrriain  Naral  OJIeeri,  in  Iwo  volumea  ;  also  wrote  » 
comedy,  which  wax  piTfominl  in  New  Yorli  in  1850. 

•  John  Roinejn  Brodhead,  non  of  Rev.  Jacob  Brodhead.  wbs  bom  in  PhiludclpbiH 
Jirauai7  3d,  1814  ;  di«d  In  Srw  York  City,  Mnj-  tltli,  1B7B.  He  was  gmdimleii  ai 
itutgprs  Cullr!^-  in  ll^I  ;  admitted  to  the  bur  in  1H35 ;  wua  attached  to  llie  Amt-rican 
LetTillon  at  the  llnpue  in  1839,  and  procured  for  the  Stulc  of  Sew  York  copies  of  impoi- 
«ot  documents,  mentioned  in  the  lexl.  Mr.  Brodhtud  was  Sccretaij-  lo  the  American 
Legation  at  London  from  184S  till  1840.  On  his  return  lie  began  the  preparnlioD  of  ui 
jihaurtivo  history  of  the  State  of  New  York,  bnt  did  not  live  to  complele  it.  The  flia 
volume  wns  published  in  \S3S  and  the  xccund  iti  1871,  which  brings  the  hist«r;  down  to 
rhe  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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most  conspicuous.  The  latest  and  most  trustworthy  writer  on  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy  was  Louis  Morgan,  who  died  in  1881. 

In  the  realm  of  poetry  New  York  is  most  prominently  represented 
by  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Thougli  a  native  of  another  State,  he  was 
a  resident  of  this  commonwealth  from  his  young  manhood.  George 
P.  Morris,  also  a  resident  from  the  period  of  his  young  manhood,  ranks 
among  its  best  song-writers. 

Among  scientific  writers,  L)rs.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  David  Hosack, 
John  W.  Francis,  John  Torrey,  Professor  James  Renwick,  and  Dr. 
John  W.  Draper  (all  but  the  latter  natives  of  New  York)  appear  most 
conspicuous. 

In  no  State  in  the  Union  are  the  fine  arts  more  widely  cultivated 
and  fostered  than  in  the  commonwealth  of  New  York.  Besides  the  vast 
treasures  of  art  found  in  New  York  City,*^  other  cities  and  villages  and 
private  homes  in  various  parts  of  the  State  exhibit  rare  and  costly  works 
of  painters,  sculptors,  and  engraven,  while  in  every  direction  great  taste 
in  architecture  is  displayed. 

Some  of  the  more  eminent  resident  artists  of  New  York  have  not  been 
natives  of  the  State.  Colonel  J.  Trumbull  was  born  in  Connecticut ; 
John  Wesley  Jarvis  and  Thomas  Cole  came  from  England  ;  Professor 
S.  F.  B.  Morse  (made  more  famous  than  any  othere  by  his  scientific 
achievements  in  electro-magnetic  telegraphy)  was  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  A.  B.  Durand,  the  most  eminent  American  engraver  on 
steel, t  was  bom  in  New  Jersey.     But  Henry  Inman  and  Charles  L. 

*  The  Metropolitan  MuHCum  of  Art  in  the  city  of  New  York,  under  tlic  direction  of 
Gkneral  L.  P.  di  Cesnola,  has  already  become  the  most  attractive  and  important  deposi- 
tory of  rare  works  of  art  on  this  continent  Within  the  space  of  three  months,  in  the 
spring  of  1887,  it  was  enriched  by  paintings  from  the  studios  of  the  most  famous  artists 
in  the  world,  presented  to  the  institution  by  generous  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  The 
aggregate  value  of  these  gifts  amounted  to  almost  $1,000,000.  Other  valuable  pictures 
have  since  been  given. 

f  New  York  City  was  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  Anderson,  the  pioneer  engraver 
on  wood  in  America,  who  was  bom  in  April,  1775.  His  father  was  a  Scotcliman,  and 
the  publisher  of  a  small  Whig  newspaper  in  New  York  entitled  The  QmstUuiianal 
Oaeette.  He  fled  to  Connecticut  with  his  types  and  his  family  when  the  British  took 
New  York  in  1776.  Young  Anderson  graduated  at  the  Medical  School  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  was  a  practising  physician  for  a  while  ;  but,  preferring  art,  he  devoted  himself 
to  engraving  first  on  type-metal  and  copper.  His  first  knowledge  of  the  use  of  wood  for 
engraving  pictures  upon  was  derived  from  a  copy  of  Bewick's  Birds.  He  had  then  com- 
pleted, on  type-metal,  about  one  half  of  the  illustrations  of  the  LooHng-glau  for  the 
Mind,  when  he  abandoned  the  metal  and  made  the  rest  on  wood.  He  practised  that 
branch  of  art  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  Hb  last  engraving  was  left  half  finished,  when  he 
was  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age.  I  have  two  of  his  first  wood-engraylngs  ;  also  the 
half-finished  one,  his  last.  They  were  executed  seventy-five  years  apart.  He  died  in 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  in  January,  1870. 
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Elliott,  the  foremost  portrait  paiaten  of  their  day,  Robert  W.  Weir  and 
Daniel  Huntington,  eminent  portrait,  hiatorical,  and  genre  painters,  and 
Thomas  Orawford,  the  sculptor,  were  all  bom  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Professor  Morse  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  National  Academy 
of  the  Arts  of  Design  at  New  York,  and  Mr.  Huntington  is  now  (1887)  its 
president.  General  Thomas  S.  Cnmmings,  who  for  a  generation  or  more 
was  the  leading  painter  of  portraits  in  miniature  in  New  York  City, 
and  was  for  forty  years  the  treasurer  of  the  Academy,  is  now,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  founders  of  that 
institution. 

THE   END. 
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CONCLUSION. 


To  delineate  with  precision  the  kaleidoscopic  features  of  contempo- 
raneous history  is  a  most  difficult  task,  and  the  historian  prefers  to  treat 
that  period  in  the  character  of.  a  mere  annalist,  for,  as  already  observed, 
all  events  before  that  period  have  passed  into  the  realm  of  completed  and 
permanent  history  ;  all  since  that  period  are  components  of  current  his- 
tory, with  ever-changing  phases,  in  which  living  men  and  women  are 
persons  of  the  drama. 

Yielding  to  the  counsels  of  others,  I  depart  from  the  original  design 
of  closing  this  history  at  an  earlier  period,  and  bring  the  narrative  down 
to  the  time  of  this  writing — the  later  days  of  the  year  1887. 

The  energetic  actions  of  Governor  Tilden  in  his  dealings  with  the 
^*  Canal  King''  (see  p.  554r)  were  generally  commended,  and  he  became 
very  popular,  for  the  people  had  become  impatient  for  better  work  in 
the  public  service.  Mr.  Tilden  was  regarded  as  an  aggressive  champion 
of  reform.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  in  1876  commended  him 
to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  for  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic,  with  assurances  that  he  could  command  a  majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  great  State  of  New  York.  His  nomination  was  secured 
in  the  face  of  bitter  opposition  from  a  powerful  faction  in  his  own  party. 

Senator  Roscoe  Conkling,  a  leader  of  the  Republican  Party  in  New 
York,  was  a  candidate  before  the  National  Republican  Convention  for 
nomination  for  the  same  high  ^office,  but  failed  to  receive  it.  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated,  with  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New 
York,  for  Vice-President.  The  canvass  was  close  and  hotly  contested. 
Hayes  and  Wheeler  won  the  prizes.  Mr.  Tilden' s  friends  claimed  the 
victory  for  him.  Much  excitement  ensued,  and  at  one  time  the  public 
peace  throughout  the  nation  was  menaced. 

In  1876  Lucius  Robinson  was  elected  by  the  -Democrats  Oovernor  of 
New  York,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  votes  over  ex- 
Governor  E.  D.  Morgan,  the  Republican  candidate.  The  policy  of  the 
national  administration  in  1877  concerning  the  Southern-  States  and 
reform  in  the  civil  service  caused  a  division  in  the  Republican  ranks  in 
New  York,  and  the  Democrats  elected  the  State  officers  that  year.     The 
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next  year  the  Greenback  Party  polled  over  seventy-five  thoasand  votes, 
and  the  KepnblieanB  obtained  a  plurality  of  nearly  thirty-five  thousand 
votes  for  justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  only  Stete  office  to  be  filled 
that  year. 

In  1878  the  Court  of  Appeals  declared  the  Civil  Damage  Act  passed 
in  1873  to  be  constitutional.  It  holds  the  owner  of  a  building  wherein 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  liable  for  damages  consequent  upon  such 
sale.  The  court  declared  that  *'  all  property  is  held  subject  to  the  power 
of  the  State  to  regulate  or  control  its  use  to  secure  the  general  safety  and 
the  public  welfare."  Consonant  with  this  opinion  and  applicable  to 
every  State  in  the  Union  was  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  given  early  in  December,  1887. 

The  new  Capitol  of  the  State  was  first  occupied  by  t)?^^  Legislature 
in  1879,  though  the  edifice  was  then  far  from  being  coi..pleted.  It  is 
not  yet  (1887)  finished,  though  nearly  $20,0(J0,000  have  been  expended 
on  it. 

True  to  their  character  as  ever-changing  in  political  complexion,  a 
majority  of  the  i>eople  of  New  Vork  elected  a  Republican  for  governor 
of  the  commonwealth  in  1870.  They  chose  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  son  of 
the  founder  of  Cornell  University.  The  Democratic  Party  had  been 
severely  rent  by  factions  that  year.  A  Tamtnany  delegation  to  the  State 
Convention  protested  against  the  ^nomination  of  Governor  Robinson. 
Foiled,  the  delegation  seceded,  formed  a  new  convention,  and  nominated 
John  Kelly  for  governor.  The  vote  for  the  three  candidates  in  the  field 
at  the  November  election  was  as  follows:  Cornell,  418,567;  Robinson. 
375,790  ;  Kelly,  77,560.  CornelPs  administration  was  a  quiet  one, 
marked  by  the  ^jncral  prosperity  of  the  peof  le. 

Now  appeared  symptoms  of  the  revolt  in  the  Republican  Party  of  New 
Vork,  which  became  unparalleled  in  extent  in  the  history  of  politics  in 
that  conmionwealth.  In  1880  the  name  of  General  Grant  was  presented 
to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  (»f  the  Republic  for  a  third  term.  There  was  so  much  oppo* 
sition  everywhere  to  the  idea  of  a  third  term,  that  the  choice  of  delegates 
to  the  National  Convention  had  been  rendered  a  difHcnlt  task.  Much 
controversy  arose  in  New  York  concerning  the  independence  of  delegates 
in  such  a  convention,  some  contending  that  each  delegate  should  be  free 
to  vote  as  his  judgment  might  dictate,  while  others  insisted  that  delegates 
should  be  instructed  as  to  who  they  should  vote  for,  and  obey  such 
instructions. 

The  New  York  State  Convention,  by  a  considerable  majority,  in- 
structed the  delegates  from  the  several  districts  to  *^  use  their  most  ear- 
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nest  and  united  efforts  to  secure  the  uoniinatioii  of  U.  S.  Grant.'*  The 
New  York  delegation  in  the  convention  at  Chicago  was  divided  in  its 
choice  of  a  Presidential  candidate,  for  many  refused  to  obey  the  instruc- 
tions. 

James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated  for  Pi-esident,  and  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  of  New  York,  for  Vice-President.  They  were  elected,  and 
entered  upon  their  duties  in  the  spring  of  1881.  At  that  time  Koscoe 
Conkling  and  Thomas  C.  Piatt  represented  the  State  of  New  York  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  President  Garfield  sent  to  the  Senate  the 
name  of  State  Senator  W.  H.  Robertson  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York.  The  Vice-President  and  the  Postmaster-General  (Thomas  L. 
James),  both  of  New  York,  and  the  two  Senators  joined  in  a  request 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  nomination  of  Senator  Robertson.  The  Presi- 
dent declined  to  do  so,  whereupon  the  two  Senators  transmitted  (May 
14th,  1881)  to  the  Governor  of  New  York  their  resignation,  departed 
from  Washington,  and  left  the  commonwealth  unrepresented  in  the 
national  Senate. 

This  movement  created  intense  excitement  throughout  the  State  and 
beyond.  The  two  Senators  became  candidates  for  re-election,  but  their 
seats  were  filled,  after  forty-eight  ballots  between  May  31st  and  July 
17th,  by  Elbridge  G.  Lapham  and  Warner  Miller.  The  former  was 
soon  succeeded  by  William  M.  Evarts,  and  the  latter,  iu  1887,  by  Frank 
Hiscock. 

On  July  2d,  while  this  controversy  was  at  its  height,  an  incipient 
lunatic  named  Gniteau,  crazed  by  the  political  excitement,  shot  Presi- 
dent Garfield  with  a  pistol  at  the  railway  station  at  Washington.  The 
President  died  on  September  19th,  and  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Mr. 
Arthur. 

Great  bitterness  of  feeling  continued  to  exist  in  the  Republican  Party, 
and  when,  in  September,  1882,  Judge  C.  J.  Folger  was  nominated  for 
Governor  of  New  York  by  a  State  Convention  to  succeed  Governor 
Cornell,  the  agitation  and  divisions  in  the  convention  and  afterward 
among  the  people  were  most  remarkable.  In  that  convention  a  member 
of  the  State  Republican  Committee  was  represented  by  a  substitute — a 
professed  proxy<~ whose  influence  secured  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Folger.  It  was  afterward  proven  that  the  proxy  was  a  forgery.  The 
nominee,  innocent  of  all  wrong,  was  denounced  as  a  candidate  of  the 
national  administration,  opposed  to  the  renomination  of  Cornell,  and 
forced  upon  the  convention  by  fraud.  There  was  a  general  revolt  at  the 
polls  in  November,  and  Mr.  Folger  was  defeated  by  a  plurality  of 
almost  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  votes.     The  Prohibition 
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and  Greenback  parties  aleo  presented  candidates.  Grover  Cleveland,  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  governor,  received  the  unprecedented  plurality 
of  votes,  and  the  Democrats  secured  a  majority  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  The  next  year  they  elected  their  candidates  for  State 
officers. 

The  immense  majority  of  votes  given  to  ]tf  r.  Cleveland  for  Gx>vemor 
of  !New  York  made  him  a  prominent  candidate  for  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  at  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
in  1884.  He  was  nominated,  but  he  was  not  the  choice  of  all  the  New 
York  delegates  in  that  convention. 

The  Republicans  nominated  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maiuo^  for  the  Presi- 
dency. The  canvass  was  a  very  active  one,  especially  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Independent  Republicans  organized  in  favor  of  Cleveland, 
or  omitted  to  vote.  Upon  the  vote  in  the  State  of  New  York  depended 
the  fate  of  the  candidates  of  the  two  great  parties.  The  Greenback  and 
Prohibition  parties  were  also  active  in  favor  of  their  respective  nominees. 

On  the  eve  of  the  election  a  remark  made  by  a  clergyman  at  a  Repub- 
lican banquet  in  New  York  City  offended  a  large  number  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics who  intended  to  vote  for  Mr.  Blaine.  It  drove  them  to  the  other  side 
in  numbers,  possibly,  sufficient  to  defeat  Mr.  Blaine.  Mr.  Cleveland 
received  about  eleven  hundred  majority  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
80  won  the  gi'oat  prize. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Uavid  B.  Hill  took  the  chair  of  State  when 
Governor  Cleveland  left  it,  in  the  spring  of  1885,  and  in  the  autumn  he 
was  elected  governor  of  the  coniiuon wealth,  which  position  he  still  (1887) 
holds.  During  his  administration  efforts  were  made  to  have  a  conven- 
tion to  revise  the  State  Constitution,  also  to  have  the  usual  decennial 
census  taken,  the  last  having  been  accomplished  in  1875.  Neither  of 
these  measures  has  been  effected. 

Powerful  and  ][>erBistent  efforts  have  been  made  in  tlie  State,  in  various 
ways,  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance.  Laws  for  the  purpose  have 
been  made,  but  the  fearful  evil  is  yet  strong.  In  1886  a  large  number 
of  Republicans  formed  a '^  Republican  xVnti-Saloon  League,"  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  the  great  reform  by  the  action  of  that  party.  It 
was  expanded  to  a  national  league.  Meanwhile  the  Republicans  had 
secured  a  working  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State,  and  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  authority  for 
submitting  to  the  consideration  of  the  people  the  propriety  of  holding  a 
convention  to  amend  the  State  Constitution  in  the  interest  of  sobriety. 
These  efforts  failed.  In  the  session  of  1887  some  temperance  measure 
were  adopted,  but  were  annulled  by  executive  interference. 
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The  Eepublican  State  Convention,  held  early  In  the  fall  of  1887, 
adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  temperance  measures.  In  the  political 
canvass  that  ensued  the  liquor  interest  became  very  active  ;  so,  also,  did 
the  Prohibitiom'sts,  who  won  a  much  larger  vote  in  the  State  than  evei 
before.  There  were  five  parties  in  the  field,  with  their  candidates. 
The  Democratic  Party  elected  the  State  officers,  while  the  Republicans 
again  secured  a  working  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

During  the  last  decade  the  Empire  State  has  made  immense  progress 
in  population,  wealth,  and  influence.  Its  people  have  produced  monu- 
ments which  will  forever  commemorate  their  strength  and  enlightened 
civilization.  In  1883  the  two  great  commercial  cities  near  the  sea  were 
united  by  an  unrivalled  work  of  human  skill.  They  have  CBtablished  a 
vast  park  in  the  grand  mountain  region  of  the  north.  They  have  made 
the  sublime  cataract  of  Niagara  and  its  surroundings  a  free  pleasure 
resort ;  and  a  corporation  has  bridged  the  beautiful  Hudson  Kiver  at 
the  middle  of  its  tide-water  with  a  structure  which  overtops  the  highest 
masts  of  ocean  ships,  and  connects,  with  railroads,  populous  and  busy 
New  England  with  the  vast  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  West. 

The  population  of  the  commonwealth  of  New  York  is  probably  not 
less  than  six  millions  at  this  time,  while  its  industries,  its  charities,  and  its 
benevolent  and  religious  work  are  commensurate. 
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I. 

COUNTIES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Ok  pages  97,  98  are  given  brief  aoconnts  of  the  organization  of  the  ten 
conntieB  in  New  York  which  were  first  established^  with  delineations  of 
their  respective  seals.*  Below  maj-be  found  similar  acconnts  of  the 
remaining  fifty  counties  with  the  population  of  each  in  1875  and  1880. 

Alleoant  CouirrY  was  formed  from  Genesee  Conntj,  April. llth, 
1806.  A  portion  of  Steuben  County  was  annexed,  Maitih  11th,  1808. 
Portions  of  it  were  given  to  Genesee  in  1811,  to  Wyoming  and  Living- 
ston in  1846,  and  again  to  Livingston  in  1856.  Population  in  1875  was 
41,721 ;  in  1880  it  was  41,810. 

Bboome  CouNTir  was  formed  from  Tioga,  March  28thi  1806,  and  was 
so  named  in  honor  of  Lieutenant-Governor  John  Broome,  who  gave  it  a 
silver  seal.  Oswego  and  Berkshire  were  annexed  to  Tioga  County, 
March  2l8t,  1822.  Population  in  1875  was  47,913  ;  in  1880  it  was 
49,483. 

Cattaraugus  County  was  formed  from  Genesee  County,  March  llth, 
1808.     Population  in  1875  was  48,477  ;  in  1880  it  was  55,806. 

Cayuoa  County  was  formed  from  Onondaga  County,  March  8th9 
1799.  It  is  a  long,  narrow  county.  Its  name  is  derived  from  one  of  the 
Six  Nations.     Population  in  1875  was  61,213  ;  in  1880  it  was  65,081. 

Chautauqua  County  was  formed  from  Genesee,  March  8th,  1808.  It 
lies  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  State. 
Population  in  1875  was  64,869  ;  in  1880  it  was  65,342. 


*  In  the  accounts  on  pages  97,  96,  the  popuUition  of  each  of  the  ten  counties  is  not 
given.    The  subjoined  table  will  supply  an  omission  : 


CoClfTIM. 


Albany 

Duchess. 

Kings ....' 

licw  York 

Orange.  ^ 


POPULATIOM. 


1875. 


147.580 

76.056 

509.216 

1,046.087 

85.262 


1880. 


154.890 

79.184 

599.495 

1.206.299 

88,220 


Comnus. 


Queens 

Richmond.  . 

Suffolk 

Ulster 

Westchester 


FOFVLATIOSr. 


18i6. 


84.181 
85,241 
52.088 
88.271 
100.660 


18B0. 


90.574 
88.991 

58.888 

oO.Ootf 

108.988 
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OHEinnro  Gountt  was  fonned  from  Tioga  Coantj,  March  39th,  1836. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Indian  title  of  the  principal  stream  trav- 
eraing  it,  and  signifies,  it  is  said,  '^  Big  horn  in  the  water."  Popnlation 
in  1875  was  41,879  ;  in  1880  it  was  43,065. 

Chekakoo  Countt  was  formed  from  Herkimer  and  Tioga  connties, 
March  15th,  1798.  6angerfield  (Oneida  Oonnty)  was  taken  from  it  in 
1804,  and  Madison  County  in  1806.  It  is  an  interior  county.  Popula- 
tion in  1875  was  39,937  ;  in  1880  it  was  39,891. 

Clintok  Coxnsnrr  was  formed  from  Washington,  March  7th,  1788,  and 
was  so  named  in  honor  of  Goyemor  George  Clinton.  In  1799  Essex 
County  was  taken  from  it,  St.  Lawrence  County  was  provisionally  annexed 
to  it  in  1801,  and  taken  off  in  1802,  and  Franklin  County  was  taken 
from  it  in  1808.  It  lies  upon  Lake  Cham  plain,  and  is  the  northeast 
county  of  the  State.  Popnlation  in  1875  was  49, 761 ;  in  1880  it  was  50, 897. 

Columbia  CouinT  was  formed  from  Albany,  April  4th,  1786.  It  lies 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  between  Duchess  and  Itensselaer 
counties,  and  extends  east  to  the  Massachusetts  line.  Population  in 
1875  was  47,756  ;  in  1880  it  was  47,928. 

CoBTLAND  CouNTT  wss  formed  from  Onondaga,  April  8th,  1808.  It 
was  named  in  honor  of  Pierre  Yan  Cortlandt,  the  first  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  State,  who  was  an  extensive  owner  of  land  in  that  region. 
It  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  State.  Population  in  1875  was  24,500  ;  in 
1880  it  was  25,825. 

Delaware  County  was  fonned  from  Ulster  and  Otsego  counties, 
March  10th,  1797.  It  lies  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  Delaware  Kiver. 
Population  in  1875  was  42,149  ;  in  1880  it  was  42,721. 

DuGHKSB  CouNTT.     See  page  98  and  note,  page  577. 

Erie  County  was  formed  from  ^Niagara  County,  April  2d,  1821.  It 
lies  upon  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  River  on  the  west  line  of  the  State. 
Popnlation  in  1875  was  199,570  ;  in  1880  it  was  219,884. 

Essex  County  was  formed  from  Clinton  County,  March  Ist,  1799.  In 
the  erection  of  Franklin  County  in  180^  a  corner  was  taken  from  Essex. 
It  is  upon  Lake  Champlain.  Population  in  1875  was  84,474  ;  in  1880  it 
W{is  34,515. 

Franklin  County  was  formed  from  Clinton  County,  Marbh  11th,  1806. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  On  March  22d,  1822, 
a  small  portion  of  it  was  annexed  to  Essex  County.  Population  in  1875 
was  31,581 ;  in  1880  it  was  32,390. 

Fulton  County  was  formed  from  Montgomery  County,  April .  18th, 
1838,  and  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Robert  Fulton.  It  lies  north  of  the 
Mohawk  River.    Population  in  1875  was  30,188  ;  in  1880  it  was  30,985. 
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Gknesrb  ObuNTY  was  formed  from  Ontario,  March  80th,  1S02.  It 
originally  comprised  all  that  part  of  the  State  lying  west  of  the  Oenesee 
Biver,  and  a  line  extending  due  south  from  the  jnnction  of  the  Genesee 
and  Canaseraga  Greek  to  the  southern  line  of  the  State.  In  1806  Alle- 
gany was  taken  from  it ;  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua  and  Niagara  in  1808  ; 
parts  of  Livingston  and  Monroe  in  1821 ;  Orleans  in  1824,  and  Wyoming 
in  1841.     Population  in  1875  was  82,551 ;  in  1880  it  was  82,806. 

Gbesnb  CouiraT  was  formed  from  Albany  and  Ulster  counties,  March 
25th,  1800,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  the 
Revolntion.  It  lies  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  Btver.  Popu- 
lation in  1875  was  82,554  ;  in  1880  it  was  82,695. 

IIamiltok  C(»unty  was  formed  from  Montgomery  County,  February 
12th,  1810.  It  M^as  named  in  honor  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  terri- 
tory was  included  in  Herkimer  County  in  1791,  but  was  reannexed  to 
Montgomery  in  Miirch,  1797.  It  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the 
great  northern  wildentoss.  Its  organization  can  only  be  complete  when 
it  has  a  population  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  Member  of  Assembly. 
Population  in  1875  was  3,482  ;  in  1880  it  was  8,923. 

IIkukimkk  County  was  formed  from  Montgomery,  February  16th, 
1791.  "  Tlio  name,"  says  Dr.  Ilongh,  "  was  originally  spelled  Erg- 
hemar.''  It  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Herkimer,  fatally  wounded 
at  Oririkany,  who  signed  his  name  Herkheimer.  Onondaga  County  was 
taken  fron^  Jlcrkinicr  in  1794  ;  Oneida  and  part  of  Chenango  in  1798  ; 
parts  of  !N[ontg(>nicry  (/onnty  wore  annexed  to  it,  April  7th,  1817 ;  and 
parts  of  RiclitioUl  and  PhiinfioUl,  of  Otsego  County,  were  annexed  in 
forming  the  town  of  WinHuM  in  1810.  Population  in  1875  was 41,692  ; 
in  1880  it  was  42,(W5l». 

Jkkkkkso.v  ('oiNTV  wuH  fonucd  from  Oneida,  March  28th,  1805,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Thonuis  Jefferson,  tlien  Pi'csident  of  the  CTnited 
States.     Population  in  1875  was  65,362  ;  in  1880  it  was  66,108. 

KiN(}fl  (JouNTV.     See  page  OS  and  note  on  page  577. 

Lkwis  Cocntv  was  formed  from  Oneida,  March  28th,  1805,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Morgan  Lewis,  the  Governor  of  the  State.  Slight  changes 
have  been  made  in  its  boundary.  It  lies  mostly  within  the  Black  Riyer 
Valley.     Popnlation  in  1875  was  29,230  ;  in  1880  it  was  81,416. 

LnriKGB'roN  CouN'rv  was  formed  from  Genesee  and  Ontario,  February 
28d,  1821.  In  1S46  a  portion  of  Allegany  was  annexed,  and  in  1856 
another  portion.  Population  in  1875  was  88,564  ;  in  1880  it  was  89,562. 
^Madison  County  was  formed  from  Chenango,  March  21st,  1806,  and 
named  in  honor  of  James  Madison,  afterward  President  of  the  United 
Sutes.     Population  in  1875  was  42,490  ;  in  1880  it  was  44,112. 
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MoNBOB  County  was  formed  from  Ontario  and  Qeneeee  counties, 
February  2dd,  1821,  and  named  in  honor  of  James  Monroe,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Population  in  1875  was  184,534  ;  in  1880  it 
was  144,903. 

MoNTOoMEBT  CouNTT  was  foHned  from  Albany  County,  March  12tb, 
1772,  under  the  name  of  Tryon  County,  so  called  in  honor  of  the  Royal 
doyernor,  William  Tryon.  Its  name  was  cliang^  on  April  2d,  1784,  in 
honor  of  Greneral  Richard  Montgotnery.  Ontario  was  taken  from  it  in 
1789 ;  Herkimer,  Oswego,  and  Tioga  in  1791 ;  Hamilton  in  1816,  and 
Fulton  in  1838.     Population  in  1875  was  35,200  ;  in  1880  it  was  38,315. 

New  Yoek  jCoitntt.     See  page  97  and  note  on  page  677. 

NiAOABA  CouNTT  wss  formed  from  Genesee,  March  11th,  1808.  Erie 
was  taken  from  it  April  2d,  1821.  It  lies  in  the  angle  formed  by  tlie 
junction  of  the  Niagara  River  and  Lake  Ontario.  Population  in  1875 
was  51,904 ;  in  1880  it  was  54,173. 

Onkida.  CoDinr  was  formed  from  Herkimer,  March  15th,  1798.  In 
1805  Lewis  and  Jefferson  counties  were  taken  from  it,  also  a  part  of 
Oswego  County  in  1816.  In  1801  portions  of  it  were  annexed  to  Clinton 
County,  and  solne  to  Madison  County  in  1836.  In  1804  a  part  of 
Chenango  County  was  annexed.  Its  name  is  derived  from  one  of  the 
Six  Nations.     Population  in  1875  was  113,967  ;  in  1880  it  was  115,475. 

Onondaga  County  was  formed  from  Herkimer,  March  5th,  1794,  and 
included  the  ^'  Military  Traot.^'  Cayuga  was  taken  from  it,  March  8th« 
1799,  Cortland,  April  8th,  1808,  and  a  part  of  Oswego,  March  Ist,  1818. 
Its  name  was  derived  froni  one  of  the  Six  Nations.  Population  in  1875 
was  113,223  ;  in  1880  it  was  117,893. 

Ontabio  CotJNTT  was  formed  from  Montgomery  County,  January 
27th,  1789.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  great  lake  which  originally 
formed  its  northern  border.  Steuben  County  was  taken  from  it  in  1796, 
Genesee  in  1802 ;  parts  of  Montgomery  and  Livingston  in  1821,  and 
Yates  and  a  |^art  of  Wayne  ih  1823.  A  strip  from  Montgomery  County, 
west  of  Seneca  Lake,  was  annexed  February  16th,  1791,  and  a  small 
tract  from  Steuben,  February  25th,  1814.  Population  in  1875  was  47,- 
730  ;  in  1880  it  was  49,541. 

Obanob  Countt.     See  page  98  and  note  on  page  577. 

Obleans  CourtTT  was  formed  from  Genesee,  November  11th,  1824. 
On  April  5th,  1825,  a  portion  of  Genesee  was  annexed.  Population  in 
1875  was  29,977  ;  in  1880  it  was  30,128. 

Oswego  Codnty  (i^n  Indian  name)  was  formed  from  Oneida  and  Onon- 
daga, March  Ist,  1816.  It  lies  at  the  southeast  extremity  of  Lake  On- 
tario.    Population  in  1875  was  78,615  ;  in  1880  it  was  77,911. 
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Otbbgo  Oomnr  was  formed  from  Montgomery,  February  16th,  1T91 . 
It  is  also  an  Indian  name.  A  part  of  Schoharie  was  taken  from  it  in 
1795,  and  a  part  of  Delaware  in  1797.  Population  in  1875  was  49,815  ; 
in  1880  it  was  51,897. 

Putnam  Countt,  bo  called  in  honor  of  General  Israel  Putnam,  was 
formed  from  Duchess  County,  June  12th,  1812.  It  lies  upon  the  Hud- 
son Elver,  between  the  counties  of  Duchess  and  Westchester,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Population  in  1875  was  15,811  ;  in 
1880  it  was  15,181. 

Queens  County.     See  page  98  and  note  on  page  577. 

Rensselaer  County  was  formed  from  Albany,  February  7th,  1791, 
and  named  from  the  Yan  Bensselaer  family.  It  included  nearly  all  of 
the  Yan  Rensselaer  Manor  east  of  the  Hudson  River..  Population  in 
1875  was  105,058  ;  in  1880  it  was  115,328. 

Richmond  County.     See  page  98  and  note  on  page  577. 

Rockland  County  was  formed  from  Orange  County,  February  28th, 
1798,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  extensive  mountain  area.  Popula- 
tion in  1875  was  26,951  ;  in  1880  it  was  27,690. 

St.  La  whence  County  was  formed  from  Clinton  County  and  parts  of 
Montgomery  and  Herkimer  counties,  March  dd,  1802.  Its  northwest- 
em  boundary  is  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  It  is  the  largest  county  in  the  State,  its  area  being  2880  square 
miles.     Population  in  1875  was  84,124  ;  in  1880  it  was  85,997. 

Sabatooa  County  was  formed  from  Albany,  February  7th,  1791.  It 
lies  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson 
rivers.  It  is  an  Indian  name  for  a  place.  Population  in  1875  was 
55,233  ;  in  1880  it  was  55,156. 

Schenectady  County  was  formed  from  Albany,  March  7th,  1809. 
Population  in  1875  was  22,892  ;  in  1880  it  was  28,538. 

Schoharie  County  was  formed  from  Albany  and  Otsego,  April  6th, 
1795.  The  name  is  said  to  be  the  Indian  term  for  ^'  drift-wood."  A 
small  part  of  Greene  County  was  annexed  to  it  in  1886.  Population  in 
1875  was  32,419  ;  in  1880  it  was  32,910. 

Schuyler  County  was  formed  from  Steuben,  Chemung,  and  Tomp- 
kins counties,  April  17th,  1854.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  General 
Philip  Schuyler.     Population  in  1875  was  18,928  ;  in  1880  it  was  18,842. 

Senega  County  was  formed  from  Cayuga,  March  29th,  1804.  A  part 
of  Tompkins  County  was  taken  from  it  in  1817,  and  a  part  of  Wayne 
in  1823.  It  derives  its  nan^e  from  one  of  the  Six  Nations.  Population 
in  1875  was  27,299  \  in  1880  it  was  29,278. 

Steuben  County  was  formed  from  Ontario,  March  18th,  1796,  and 
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named  in  honor  of  Baron  Yon  Steubeo.  Parte  were  afterward  annexed 
to  Allegany  County  in  1808  ;  to  Livingston  Goanty  in  1822,  and  to 
Schuyler  County  in  1854.  Population  in  1875  was  73,723  ;  in  1880  it 
was  77,586. 

Suffolk  County.     See  page  98  and  note  on  page  57  ^ 

Sullivan  County  was  formed  from  Ulster,  March  27th,  1809,  and 
named  in  honor  of  General  John  Sullivan,  of  tiie  Continental  Army. 
Population  in  1875  was  34,935  ;  in  1880  it  was  32,491. 

TiooA  County  was  fonned  from  Montgomery  County,  February  16th, 
1791.  In  1798  a  part  of  Chenango  was  taken  from  it ;  Broome  in  1806  ; 
a  part  of  Tompkins  in  1822,  and  Chemung  in  1836.  Population  in 
1875  was  31,744  ;  in  1880  it  was  32,673. 

Tompkins  County  was  formed  from  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  April  17tby 
1822.  A  part  of  Schuyler  County  was  taken  from  it  in  1854.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  Governor  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  then  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  Population  in  1875  was  32,915  ;  in  1880  it  was 
34,445. 

Ulsteb  County.     See  page  98  and  note,  page  577. 

Wabrkn  County  was  formed  from  Washington  County,  March  12th, 
1813,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Joseph  Warren,  of  the  Revo- 
lution. It  lies  on  Lake  George.  Population  in  1875  was  23,295 ;  in 
1880  it  was  25,179. 

Washington  County  was  formed  from  Albany  County,  with  the  name 
of  '*  Charlotte  County^  ^  (in  honor  of  Princess  Charlotte,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  George  III.),  March  12th,  1772.  On  April  2d,  1784,  the  name 
was  changed  to  Washington.  Clinton  County  was  taken  from  it  in 
1788  ;  the  eastern  portion  was  ceded  to  Vermont  in  1790  ;  a  portion  was 
annexed  to  Albany  County  in  1791,  and  Warren  was  taken  from  it  in 
1813.     Population  in  1875  was  48,167  ;  in  1880  it  was  47,871. 

Wayne  County  was  formed  from  Ontario  and  Seneca  counties,  April 
11th,  1823.  It  lies  upon  Lake  Ontario,  and  was  named  in  honor  of 
General  Anthony  Wayne,  of  the  Revolution.  Population  in  1875  was 
49,882  ;  in  1880  it  was  54,700. 

Westcukstee  County.     See  page  98  and  note  on  page  577. 

Wyoming  County  was  formed  from  Genesee  County,  May  14th,  1841. 
A  portion  of  Allegany  County  was  annexed  in  1846.  Population  in 
1875  was  30,595  ;  in  1880  it  was  30,907. 

Yates  County  was  formed  from  Ontario  County,  February  5th,  1823, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Joseph  C.  Yates,  then  Governor  of  the  State.  A 
portion  of  Steuben  County  was  annexed  in  1824.  Population  in  1875 
was  19,686  ;  in  1880  it  was  21,0b7. 
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11. 

GOVERNORS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

COLONIAL. 

Oornelins  Jacobeen  May 1624 

William  Verhulst 1625 

Peter  Minuit May  4.  1626 

Walter  (or  Wouter)  Van  Twiller. April.  1633 

William  Kieft Mar.  28.  1638 

Peter  Stuyvesant May  11.  1647 

Richard  Nicolla Sept.  8.  1664 

Francis  Lovelace A  ug.  17.  1668 

Cornelia  Evertse,  Jr.,  and  a  Council  of  War Aug.  (n.  s.)  12.     1673 

Anthony  Colve Sept.  19.  1673 

Edmnnd  Andres Nov.  (n.  s.)  10.     1674 

Anthony  Brockholls,  Commander-in-Chief Nov.  16.  1677 

Sir  Edmund  Andros Aug.  7.  1678 

Anthony  Brockholls,  Commander-in-Chief Jan.  (n.  s.)  13.      1682 

Thomas  Dongan Aug.  27.  1683 

Sir  Edmund  Andros Aug.  11.  1688 

Francis  Nicholson,  Lieutenant-Governor Oct.  9.  1688 

Jacob  Leisler. June  3.  1689 

Henry  Sloughter. Mar.  19.  1691 

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Commander-in-Chief July  26.  1691 

Benjamin  Fletcher Aug.  30.  1692 

Earl  of  Bellomont April  13.  1695 

John  Nanfan,  Lieutenant-Governor May  17.  1699 

Earl  of  Bellomont July  24.  1700 

Eldest  Councillor  present,  Pres.  of  the  Council.  .Mar.  5.  1701 

John  Nanfan,  Lieutenant-Governor May  19.  1701 

Lord  Cornbury May  3.  1702 

Lord  Lovelace Dec.  18.  1708 

Peter  Schuyler,  President May  6.  1709 

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Lieutenant-Governor May  9.  1709 

Peter  Schuyler,  President May  25.  1709 

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Lieutenant-Governor June  1.  1709 

Gerardus  Beekman,  President April  10.  1710 

Robert  Hunter June  14.  1710 
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Peter  Schuyler,  Preadent July  21.  1719 

William  Buroet Sept.  17.  1720 

John  Montgomery April  16.  1728 

Rip  Van  Dam,  President July  1.  1731 

William  Coaby Aug.  1.  1732 

George  Clarke,  Preaideiit Mar.  10.  1736 

George  Clarke,  Lieutenant-GoTemor Oct.  30.  1736 

George  Clinton Sept.  2.  1743 

Sir  Danvera  Oabom : Oct  10.  1753 

Janiea  De  Lancey,  Lieutenant-Governor Oct.  12.  1753 

Sir  Charles  Hardy Sept.  3.  1755 

James  De  Lancey,  Lieutenant-Governor June  3.  1757 

Cadwallader  Colden,  President Aug.  4.  1760 

Oadwallader  Colden,  Lieutenant-Governor Aug.  8.  1761 

Robert  Monckton Oct.  26.  1761 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lieutenant-Governor Nqv.  18.  1761 

Robert  Monckton June  14.  1762 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lieutenant-Governor June  28.  1763 

Sir  Henry  Moore Nov.  13.  1765 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lieutenant-Governor Sept.  12.  1769 

Earl  of  Dunmore. .Oct/  19.  1770 

William  Tryon July  9.  1771 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lieutenant-Governor April  7.  1774 

William  Tryon June  28;  1775 

James  Robertson,  Military  Governor Mar.  23.  1780 

Andrew  Elliott,  Lieutenant-Governor April  17.  1783 

The  last  two  named  are  not  recognized  by  the  State  of  New  York. 
They  served  during  the  occupation  of  New  York  City  by  the  British  from 
1776  to  1783. 

PEESIOENTS   OF  THE   PROVINCIAL   CONGRESS. 

Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston May  23:  1775 

Nathaniel  Woodhull,  President  pw  tempore Aug.  28.  1775 

Abraham  Yates,  Jr.,  President ^£»  tempore Nov.  2.  1775 

Nathaniel  Woodhull Dec.  6.  1775 

John  Ilaring,  President  pro  tempore Dec.  16.  1775 

Abraham  Yates,  Jr.,  President  pro  tempore Aug.  10.  1776 

Abraham  Yates,  Jr Aug.  28.  1776 

Peter  R.  Livingston .Sept.  26.  1776 

Abraham  Ten  Broeck Mar.  6.  1777 
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Leonard  Gansevoort,  President  pro  tempore April  18.  1777 

Pierre  Yan  Cortlandt,   President  of  Cooncil  of 

Safety May  14.  1777 

OOVBBNOBS   OF    THB   STATB. 

Geoi^  Clinton , Jnly  80.  1777 

John  Jay July  1.  1796 

George  Clinton 1801 

Morgan  Lewis 1804 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins 1807 

John  Taylor,    Lieutenant-Governor  and  Acting 

Governor Mar.  1817 

De  Witt  Clinton July  1.  1817 

Joseph  C.  Yates Jan  1.  1823 

Do  Witt  Clinton 1826 

Nathaniel  Pitcher,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Act-' 

ing  Governor Feb.  11.  1828 

Martin  Yan  Bnren 1829 

Enos  T.  Throop,  Deutenant-Govemor  and  Actitig 

Governor Mar.  12.  1829 

Enos  T.  Throop Jan.  1.  1831 

William  L.  Marcy **  1833 

William  H.  Seward ,, **  1839 

William  C.  Bouck ; **  1843 

Silas  Wright "  1845 

John  Young "  1847 

Hamilton  Fish "  1849 

Washington  Hunt. . .'. **  1861 

Horatio  Seymour > '*  1863 

Myron  H.  Clark *'  1866 

John  A.  King. . . ! **  1867 

Edwin  D.  Morgan "  1869 

Horatio  Seymour • "  1863 

Reuben  E.  Fenton "  1866 

John  T.  Hoffman "  .    1869 

John  Adams  Dix,   "  1873 

J3amuel  J.  Tilden "  1876 


MORE  ELABORATE  HISTORIES. 

The  reader  of  this  eompendiouB  History  of  the  State  of  New  York 
who  may  desire  more  minate  knowledge  of  the  commonwealth  may 
profitably  consult  the  following  works  : 

Documents  Relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  obtained 
abroad  by  Brodhead. 

Documentary  History  of  New  York,  edited  by  E.  B.  O'Callaghan, 
M.D. 

Brodhead's  History  of  New  York  to  1691. 

Macauley's  History  of  New  York. 

Yrftes  and  Moalton's  History  of  New  York  (colonial). 

Smith's  History  of  New  York  (colonial). 

Dunlap's  History  of  New  York. 

Roberts's  History  of  New  York. 

Barber's  Historical  Collection  of  New  York. 

O'Callaghan's  History  of  New  Netherland. 

Jones's  History  of  New  York  During  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Watson's  Annals  and  Occurrences  of  New  York  City  and  State. 

Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Nations. 

Schoolcraft's  Notes  on  the  Iroquois. 

Morgan's  History  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 

Ruttenber's  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Hudson  River. 

The  Jesuit  Relations. 

Stone's  Biographies  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  Brant,  and  Red  Jacket. 

Stone's  History  of  Burgoyne's  Campaign. 

Lossing's  Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler. 

Campbell's  Border  Wars  of  New  York. 

Sirams's  History  of  Schoharie  County  and  Border  Wars  of  New  York. 

Turner's  History  of  Pioneer  Settlements  in  New  York. 

O'Reilley's  History  of  Rochester. 

Munro's  Description  of  the  Oenesee  Country. 

Watson's  History  of  Essex  County  and  of  the  Champlain  Valley. 

Palmer's  History  of  Iiake  Champlain. 

Onderdonk's  Revolutionary  Incidents  on  Long  Island. 

Thompson's  History  of  Long  Island. 
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Prime's  History  of  Long  Islahd. 

Stiles's  History  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn. 

Histories  of  New  York  City  by  Miss  M.  L.  Booth,  D.  T.  Yaientiney 
W.  L.  Stone,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb,  and  B.  J.  Lossin^i:. 

Francis's  Old  New  York. 

Munsell's  Annals  of  Albany. 

Marshall's  Niagara  Frontier. 

Pablic  Documents  Ilelating  to  the  New  York  Canals. 

Keports  of  the  Kegents  of  the  University  and  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction. 

Hammond's  Political  History  of  New  York. 

Dunshee's  History  of  the  Collegiate  {Dutch  Kef  ormed)  Church  School. 

Ketchum's  History  of  Buffalo. 

Hunt's  Letters  About  the  Hudson. 

Lossing's  Hudson  from  the  Wilderness  to  the  Sea. 

Bonney's  Legacy  of  Historical  Gleanings. 

Numerous  Town  and  County  Histories. 
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Abercromble.  James,  Ineffldency  of,  108  ; 

attacks  Tlconderoga,  174. 
Abraham,  Helj^hts  of,  scaled,  182. 
Abraham,  Plains  of,  180;  battle  on  the, 

183. 
Acadian  8  or  French  Neutrals,  168. 
Acland,  Miijor,  wounded,  878. 
Acland,  Lady  Harriet  (note),  278. 
Adams,  John,    President   of   the  United 

States,  868. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Treaty  at,  167. 
Albany  City  incorporated;  municipal  offi- 
cers of,  102  ;  name  clianged,  89  ;  indepen- 
dent lB^>^e^nment  at,  107;  Colonial  con- 
ventions at.  107,  162  ;  Provincial  Assem- 
bly at,  108  ;  state  of  society  at,  150.  151; 
canal  celebration   at,  464;    charter  of, 
amended,  548. 
Albany  County,  Territory  of,  98 ;  extent  of, 

342. 
Albany  Regency,  The.  452. 
Alexander,  James,  counsel  for  Zenger,  144. 
Alexandria  Bay,  Moonlight  battle  in,  416. 
Al^rine  Corsairs,  458. 
Algonquin  Indians  slain  at  Hoboken  and 

Manhattan  Island.  48. 
Allen,  Ethan,  a  bold  popular  leader,  190, 
816 ;  atTiconderoga,  218 ;  a  prisoner,  229; 
and  Beverly  Robinson,  317. 
Allen,  Ichabod,  killed  at  Cherry  Valley, 

291. 
Allen,  Ira,  active  in  Vermont,  317 ;  biog- 

ra|ihy  of  (note).  818,  319. 
Allen  and  Warner  before   the  Provincial 

Congress  of  New  York,  228. 
Allerton,  Inaac,  at  New  Amsterdam,  49. 
Allied  armies  besiege  Yorktown,  322. 
Amnrica,  Position  of  aflWirs  in,  172. 
American  Association,  The.  211,  212. 


American  naval  force  In  1818,  419. 
American  Navy,  Exploits  of  the,  897,  898. 
American  Society  for  the  Promotion   of 

National  Union,  520.  521 . 
American  System,  The,  473. 
Amherst,  Jeffrey,  at  Louisburg,  178;  bi- 

ography  of  (note),  178 ;  comnuinder-in- 

chief  on  Lake  Champlain,  179  ;  receives 

the  surrender  of  Montreal,  184. 
Amphibious  warfare,  .418,  419. 
Amsterdam  Charter  of  the  Dutch  West 

India  Co.,  Members  of  the  (note),  28 ; 

action  of  the,  63. 
Amsterdam  merchants  of   trade  at  Man- 

hatun  (note),  14. 
Anderson,  Dr.  Alexander,  first  engraver  on 

wood  in  America ;  biography  of  (note), 

575. 
Anderson,  Robert,  Major,  at  Fort  Sumter, 

522. 
Annapolis,  Convention  at,  in  1786,  836. 
Andre,  Major  John,  complots  with  Arnold, 

311 ;  arrested  as  a  spy,  312 ;  executed; 

honored  by  his  King,  815 ;  captors  of, 

312 ;  captors  of,  rewarded,  315. 
Andros,  Edmond,  biography  of  (note),  91 ; 

Qovernor  of  New  York  ;  imprisons  dti- 

sens,  92;  at  AJbany;  sends  gunpowder 

to  Rhode  Island,  93 ;  knighted,  94 ;  long 

rule  of,  96 ;  Viceroy  of  Englhih-Amer. 

ican  Colonies,  103;  arrested  in  Boston 

and  sent  to  England,  105* 
Anne,  Queen,  crowned,  129. 
Anthony.  AUard,  a  tehepen,  62. 
Anti-Masonic  movements,  471,  472  ;  party 

dissolved,  476. 
Anti-Masonry,  Origin  of,  471,  472. 
Anti-Rentism,  499,  500. 
Argtu  and  Pelican,  Battle  between  the« 

418. 
Armies,  Disbandment  of ;  the  Union,  538. 
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Annstrong,  John,  Gatra's  aide-de.camp  on 
Semis's  Heights,  276 ;  author  of  the  New. 
burgh  Lietters,  328 ;  Secretary  of  War  ; 
biography  of  (note),  412 ;  Hampton  and 
Wilkinson  and.  413.  414. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  with  Allen  at  Ticonde- 
roga,  218  ;  naval  operations  of ;  captures 
St.  Johns,  222  ;  joins  Montgomery  in  an 
attack  on  Quebec;  in  command  there,  230; 
naval  career  on  Lake  Champlain,  251; 
relieves  Fort  Schuyler,  273 ;  in  battle  on 
Semis's  Heights,  275,  280 ;  wounded,  280  ; 
military  governor  of  Philadelphia  ;  mar- 
riage of ;  convicted  of  crookedness  ;  plots 
treason,  311.  812  ;  flies  to  the  Vulture,  314; 
receives  his  stipulated  reward,  315  ;  at- 
tempt to  abduct,  315 ;  a  plunderer  in 
Virginia  ;  rewards  ofTered  for,  821. 

Arnold  and  Morgan  on  Bemis's  Heights, 
281. 

Arnold,  Mrs.,  at  her  husband's  headquar- 
ters, 813  ;  distress  of.  314. 

Articles  of  Confederation,  319. 

Aifia,  a  British  vessel,  fires  on  New  York 
City,  282. 

Assembly,  Popular,  at  New  Amsterdam, 
Members  of  the,  74. 

Assembly,  The  first  General  English,  at 
New  York,  96  ;  laws  passed  by  ;  Speaker 
of,  99. 

Assembly,  Anti-Leislerinn,  123. 

Assembly,  Leislerian.  125  ;  revokes  fraud- 
ulent land  grants  ;  victory  over  Absolu- 
tism, 150. 

Assembly,  The  New  York  Provincial,  pre- 
pares for  war,  164. 

Ato-tar-ho,  first  President  of  the  Iroquois 
Conf«*deracy,  8. 

Attwood.  William.  Chief-Justice,  129. 

Auchmuty,  Kev.  Dr.,  572. 

Autosee,  Battle  of,  400. 

B. 

Balnbridge.  William,  Commodore,  898. 

Ballston  destroyed,  806. 

Baltimore,  Attack  on  National  troops  in, 

525. 
Bank  charter.  A,  in  politics,  899.  400. 
Barn-burners,  a  political  faction,  501. 
Bsrneveldt,   John  Van    Olden,  Death    of 

(note).  16. 


Barney,  Joshua,  Flotilla  of.  destroyed,  435. 

Barr^,  Count  de  la,  and  Governor  Dongan. 
100. 

Barre.  Col.  Isaac.  Retort  of,  in  Parliament 
(note),  185. 

Bartholdi's  Statue  of  Liberty  Enlighten- 
ing the  World,  567. 

Bauman,  Lt. -Colonel,  Death  of,  269. 

Baxter.  George,  commissioner  at  Hartford. 
58 ;  biography  of  (note) ;  pre)>ares  an  in- 
dictment against  Governor  Stuyvesant, 
65. 

Bayard,  Nicholas,  Secretary  of  the  province 
of  New  York.  89 ;  imprisoned.  92 ;  op- 
poses  Leisler,  107 :  imprisoned,  109  ;  re- 
ceives  grants  of  land,  125 ;  a  disturber 
of  the  public  peace ;  convicted  of  high 
treason  and  reprieved,  130. 

Beaver  Dams,  Affair  at,  412. 

Beeckman,  Dr.  Gerardus,  Interview  of, 
with  Stuyvesaut,  66 ;  imprisoned,  92 ; 
convicted  of  treason  and  pardoned,  110, 
111;  biography  of  (note).  110. 

Beeckman,  William,  a  tchepen,  62, 89  ;  Vice- 
Director  of  New  Amstel ;  biography  of 
(note),  72. 

Bellomont,  Earl  of ,  Governor  of  New  York, 
120.  121 ;  administration  of.  123,  124 ; 
favors  the  Leisler  family.  124 ;  death  and 
character  of,  125. 

Bellomont  and  Livingston,  122. 

Bellows,  Kev.  H.  W.,  and  the  Sanitary 
Commission  ;  biography  of  (note),  ^7. 

Semis's  Heights,  Battles  on.  274-276. 

Bennett,  James  Gordon,  483. 

Bennington.  Battle  of,  269. 

Benson,  Egbert,  first  Attorney-General, 
260 :  in  New  York  Legislature ;  biog- 
raphy  of  (note),  837,  338. 

Berkeley,  John,  Proprietor  of  New  Jersey, 
86. 

Beverswyck,  45. 

Biddle,  Captain  James,  489. 

Billop  Hoose,  Peace  Onference  at  the, 
244. 

Blnckes,  Jacob,  Proclamation  of,  89. 

Binnenhof,  Tlie,  Hall  of  Representatives 
16. 

Bisshopp,  Lt.-O>lonel,  Death  of,  41& 

Black  Rock,  AfFair  at,  413. 

Bladensburg.  Battle  of,  436. 
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Blakely,  Captain  JohuBon,  Loss  at,  438. 

Bleecker,  Adq  Eliza,  |x>et,  672. 

Block,  Adrleo,  Dutcb  uavijrator  ;  bttilda  a 
ship  at  Manhattan  ;  diflcoverien  of,  15. 

Blommaert,  Samael,  a  pmtroon,  32. 

Bloodsbed,  The  last,  in  the  Revolution,  826. 

Boerstler,  Colonel,  at  the  Beaver  Dams, 
412. 

Bogardus,  Rev.  Everardus,  first  setthnl  pas- 
tor in  New  Netherlands  34,  35,  568 ;  re- 
bukes tbe  Governor,  52  ;  death  of,  53. 

Bolinjjrbroke,  Iiord,  plana  expedition 
against  Quebec,  130  ;  biography  of  (note), 
130. 

Bolton.  Robert,  historian,  574. 

Boom  at  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Indepen- 
dence. 205  ;  ut  West  Point,  253. 

Borgne,  Lake,  American  flotilla  on,  441. 

Boscawen,  Admiral,  178. 

B(>8ton  massacre,  The,  202. 

Boston  Port  Bill,  Effect  of  the.  200. 

Boston,  Siege  and  surrender  ot,  284. 

Boston  tea-party,  Tiie,  205  ;  effects  of  the, 
200. 

Bostonians,  Sympathy  fur  the,  207. 

Boack,  Wm.  C'.,  Governor  ;  biography  of 
(not«).  497. 

Boundary  line  between  New  York  and 
Connecticut ;  The  Oblong,  142. 

Boyd,  John  Parker,  at  Chrysler's  Field ; 
biography  of  (note),  410. 

Braddock,  Edward,  meets  Colonial  govern- 
ors ;  death  of,  168. 

Bradford.  William,  and  the  New  York 
OazeiU,  148. 

Bradley,  Attorney-General  of  New  YTork, 
145.  152-154. 

Bradstreet,  John,  provisions  the  garrison 
at  Oswego,  168';  biography  of  (note), 
174  ;  captures  Fort  Frontenac,  175  (note), 
176. 

Bradstreet.  Simon.  English  commissioner  at 

Hartford  in  1650,  58. 
Brandt  (or  Brant),  Joseph,  organizes  scalp- 
ing  parties ;  desolates  Springfield  and  the 
Schoharie  Valley,  290 ;  Sir  John  Johnson 
and   the   Butlers,  allies  of.  201  ;  (note) 
humanity  of,  201,  202. 
Bran<ly  wine  Creek,  Battle  at,  280. 
Brant,  John,  at   Queenstown  battle,  805 ; 
at  the  Beaver  Dams,  412. 


Brasher,  Abraham,  110. 

Breyman,    <Jolonel,    commands    riflemen, 
275;  morUlly  wounded,  281. 
i  Brewster,   Elder  Wm.,    leads  the    "Pil- 
I      grims,"  24. 

i  British  exptKlition  up  the  Hudson,  297. 
'  British  plan  for  dividing  the  Colonies,  288. 

British  posts  in  South  Carolina  captured, 
324. 

British  troop.s,  Depredations  of,  in  Souih- 
Ea8t  Virginia  ;  join  Clinton  at  New  York, 
207 ;  occupy  only  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah in  the  South,  325  ;  evacuate  Savan- 
null,  326  ;  evacuute  New  York,  331. 

Brock,  General  Sir  Isaac,  on  Queenstown 
HeightH,  394  ;  death  of,  805. 

Brockholls,  Anthony,  Acting-Governor,  94. 

Brodliead,  John  Romeyn,  historian,  574; 
biography  of  (note),  574. 

Brooklyn,  Settlers  at  (note),  26. 

Brown,  Jacob,  charged  with  the  defence  of 
the  Northern  portion  of  New  York ;  biog- 
raphy of  (note),  890;  invades  Canada, 
422. 

Brown.  Colonel  John,  in  the  rear  of  Bur- 
goyne's  army,  275 ;  killed  in  battle  at 
Stone  Arabia  ;  biography  of  (note),  807. 

Brown,  John,  Raid  of,  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
515. 

Brugh,  Johannes  Van,  Alderman,  85  ;  bur- 
gomaster, 80. 

Brunei,  Isambert,  and  the  Cliamplain  Canal, 
849. 

Bryant,  Wm.  C,  Notice  of,  482,  575. 

Buchanan,  James,  President  of  the  United 
States,  511. 

"BuckUils"  and  *' Clintonians,"  453. 

Buel,  Jesse,  Notice  of ;  biography  of  (note), 
447. 

Bufiklo,  Destruction  of,  417;  in  1813; 
growth  of,  469. 

Bull  Run,  Battle  of ;  effect  of  battle  of, 
526. 

Bunker  Hill,  Battle  of,  220. 

Burgoyne,  General  Sir  John,  in  Canada, 
240 ;  biography  of  (note),  268  ;  embarks 
on  Lake  Champlain,  264  ;  feasts  the  Ind- 
ians ;  arrives  at  Crown  Point ;  proclama. 
tion  of,  265  and  note,  266 ;  takes  Forts 
Ticonderoga  and  Independence,  266, 
267 ;  pushes  on  to  the  Hudson  Rirer,  268 ; 
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fights  the  Ameiicuis  near  the  Hndiou,  f 

374-881 ;  encMnpe  on  Sentoga  Heights, 

274 ;  awaits  tkllDgs  from  Clinton ;  pre- 

psies  for  battle,  877;  eapitolatlon  and 

sorrender  of,  281. 
Bargojne*f  InTSslon  of  New  York,  868- 

884 ;  troops  of,  sent  to  Virginia,  888. 
Bomet»  GoTemor  William,  Character  of ; 

biographj    of  (note),  189;  sdnilnistra- 

tion  of,  188-141. 
Burning  tbsboIs  at  Forts  Clinton  and  Mont- 

gomerj,  884. 
Barns's  Coflbe-Hooie  (note),  198. 
Burr,  Aaron,  Adroit  management  of,  864 ; 

hiographj  of  (note);  Vice-President  of 

tbe  United  States,  864  ;  President  of  the 

State   Consiitational  Convention,    870; 

Demoeratlc  Candidate  forOoTemor,878 ; 

qaarrel    and  dael  with  Hamilton,  878. 

874;  mysteriotts expedition  of;  tri«d  for 

treason  and   acquitted ;  political  death  ^ 

of,  875. 
Burrites,  The,  879. 

Barton.  Marj,  and  the  Negro  Plot,  158. 154. 
Bute,  Earl  of,  Prime  Minister,  198 ;  ruinous 

polioj  of,  198. 
Butler,   Colonel  John,   in  the   Wyoming 

Vallej,  898-894. 
Butler.  Walter,  at  Cherrj  Vallej,  891. 
Butler,  Colonel  Zebnlon,  commands  in  the 

Wyoming  Valley,  898. 

C. 

Campaign  of  1755.  108  ;  of  1756,  167 ;  of 
1758.  178  ;  of  1759, 178.  179. 

Campbell,  Samuel,  Family  of,  made  cap- 
tive at  Cherry  Valley,  298. 

Campbell,  Lt. -Colonel,  sttacks  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, 888. 

Campbell,  William  W..  historian,  574. 

Canada,  Inysslon  of,  underukeo  in  1690, 
115;  unsucoesaful  attempt  to  conquer, 
in  1711,  184,  185 ;  surrendered  to  the 
English,  184  ;  alliance  witb,  or  conquest 
of,  882 ;  prepsrations  to  Invade,  in  1775, 
837,288;  end  of  invasion  In  1776,  840; 
Bevolutionary  movements  Id,  489. 

Cani^iiharle  settlement  desolated,  806. 

Osnal  compani<*s  organized.  848. 

Oanals  in  the  State,  469.  654. 


Cape  Breton  surrendered  to  the  English. 

156. 
Carleton,  Major,  leads  a  marauding  party 

to  Lakes  Cbamplain  and  Oeorge,  808. 
Carleton,  Sir  Guy,    succeeds    Sir   Henry 

Clinton  in  command.  888. 
OaroUne,  Destruction  of  the.  490. 
Carroll,  Charles,  oommisuoner  in  Canada, 


Carteret,  George,  Proprietor  of  New  Jersey, 

86. 
Cystine,  Baron  de  (note),  100. 
Centennial  celebration  and  exhibition,  558. 
Cesnola,  L.  P.  di  (note),  575. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (note).  869. 
Cliamplain,    Samuel,    in    Northern    New 

York  ;  biography  of  (note),  9 ;  in   war 

with  Northern  Indians,  9,  10 ;   in  war 

with  ibe.  Iroquois,  18. 
Cbamplain  Canal  (note).  468. 
Chancery,  New  Court  of,  establiidied,  189. 
Chandler.  General,  at  Stony  Creek,  410. 
Charles  II.,  Death  of .  101. 
Charter  of  Liberties  and  Privileges,  97. 
Charter  of  Privileges  and  Exemptions,  81. 
Charter  of  Special  Privileges  granted,  81. 
Chase,  Samuel,  on  a  Committee  in  Canada, 

889. 
Chauncey,   Isaac,  Commander-in-chief  oa 

Lake  Ontario,  898.  401  ;    biography  of 

(note),  401  ;  blockades  the  Briiiah  tquad- 

ron  at  Kingston,  481. 
Chauncey  and  Yeo  on  Lake  Ontario,  415. 
Cherry  Valley,  Massacre  at,  291. 898. 
Che$apeftke  and  Shannon^  Battle  between 

the,  417,  418. 
Chief-Justice  of  New  York  (Pratt)  appointed 

by  the  crown,  189. 
Children,  cruelty  to.  Law  for  the  preven- 
tion of,  554. 
Chippewa,  Battle  of,  424. 
Christian  Commission,  The,  598.  889. 
Christianity  of  an    Indian   chief  proven 

(note),  184. 
Christiansen.  Captain,  14;  foyages  of.  to 

Manhattan  laland  and  Albany,  15. 
Cbrtsilna,  Fort.  41. 
Christina.  Queen,  41. 
Chrysler'n  Field,  Battle  at,  416. 
Churches  in  New  York  in  1750,  188. 
Cincinnati,  Society  of  the,  829.  880. 
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Chj  Uall,  Flrat,  hi  New  AmttadAin  (note), 
68. 

OyW  Rights  Bill,  549. 

dark,  Myron  H. ,  Oorernor,  610 ;  Uognphj 
of  (note),  610, 611 ;  and  VirginU  antliorl- 
tin,  612. 

Clarke,  Sir  George,  lieatenaJit-GoTenMir ; 
biography  of  (note),  168. 

Clay.  Heniy,  and  the  "  American  Syatem/' 
478. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  Appeal  of,  284  ;  flnt  ap- 
pearance  of,  in  pollUeal  life,  866 ;  dnel 
of,  with  Mwartwont,  872  ;  biography  of 
(note).  886 ;  and  the  Brie  Canal,  886 ; 
candidate  for  the  Preddency  of  the 
United  Sut«B,  400 ;  character  of,  446 ; 
triumph  of,  468  ;  elected  OoTemor,  468 ; 
removed  from  oflloe  of  Canal  Commia- 
eloner,  460  ;  weda  the  Lakes  to  the  Sea ; 
death  of,  478. 

Cllntoo,  George,  first  Governor  of  the 
State.  262 ;  and  the  Highland  Forts,  288 ; 
leads  troops  to  Tleonderoga,  806  ;  leads 
troops  to  the  BCol^awk  Valley,  807 ;  re- 
elected GoTcrnor,  868;  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  881 ;  biography  of 
(note),  808. 

Clinton,  James,  and  the  Highland  Forts, 
888;  bloirraphy  of  (note),  884. 

Clinton,  Sir  George,  QoTemor ;  biography 
of  (note).  164 ;  arriTes  at  New  Tork,  166 ; 
and  the  Assembly,  158, 160  ;  admlnistra- 
tlon  of,  168. 

Qinion,  Sir  Henry,  at  Sandy  Hook,  884 ; 
miarch  of,  upon  Forts  Clinton  and  Mont- 
gomery ;  attacks  them,  868 ;  eTaooates 
Philadelphia;  in  battle  at  Monmonth 
ConrtrHonse,  806 ;  biography  of  (note), 
807 ;  sails  for  Qharletton ;  captvTes  that 
dty,  808;  deceivkl  by  misleading  letters. 


Clinton's  oimrier  hvng  as  a  spy,  886. 

Coalition,  A  political,  846. 

Cochran,  Admiral,  488. 

Cookbom,  Admiral,  Mamodlng  expeditions 

of,  418,  410. 
Coerten,  Myndert.  arrested,  110. 
Coffee,  Genend  John,  in  the  Creek  War, 

406. 
Colbert,  French  Minister,  01. 
C^lden,  Cadwallader,  remarks  on  the  Fire 


Nations  (note),  8 ;  a  member  of  the  Got- 
emor's  Covndl,  180 ;  and  the  Society 
Library,  187;  Acting  -  Governor,  180'; 
hnng  in  effigy,  and  property  destroyed  by 
a  mob,  106 ;  notice  of,  678. 

Cole,  Thomas,  artist,  676. 

College  of  Nineteen.  The,  88,  81,  82.  62  ; 
changes  the  goTemment  of  New  Nvther- 
land,  58 ;  gives  a  boigher  govemmetit 
to  New  Amsterdam,  62. 

Collegians  in  New  Tork  (note),  188. 

Collegiate     (Dutch     Reformed)    Church 
.School,  and  two  prominent  principals  of 
the  (note),  668. 

CoUes,  Christopher,  on  the  canal  system ; 
biography  of  (note).  847. 

Collier.  Sir  George,  commands  a  flotilla  in 
the  Hudson  Blrer,  279. 

Collyer.  Vincent,  and  the  Christian  Com- 
mission. 620. 

Colonial  Congress  at  Albany,  107, 116. 

Colonial  Convention  at  Albany,  161. 

Colonial  Governors,  Conference  of,  at  An- 
napolis, 168. 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  New  Tork,  de- 
stroyed by  a  mob,  584. 

Colve.  Captain  Anthony,  Governor  of  New 
Tork ;  sketch  of  (note),  80 ;  vigilance 
of,  00. 

Commissioners  of  Congress  sent  to  Canada, 
280. 

Commissioners  of  Indian  Aflkirs  (note), 
140. 

Committee  of  One  Hundred  (note),  217. 

Committee  of  Safety,  628. 

Committees  of  Correspondence,  210. 

Committees  of  Fifty-one  and  Vigilance, 
Feud  between  the,  208, 209. 

Common  School  Fund,  Appropriations  for 
a,  876 ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Sehooln, 
496,  407 ;  oondltion  of  the,  860,  861.  and 
note ;  notice  of  the,  666, 656. 

Common  Schools,  Appropriations  for,  876. 

"Common  Sense  "  and  Its  efllMt,  286,  287. 

Comptroller,  Office  of,  created,  868. 

Compulsory  Education,  660 ;  and  note  on, 
661. 

Confederate  agents  conspire  to  burn  New 
Tork  aty,  686. 

Confederate  States  ol  America"— a  league 
of  politicians  and  a  misnomer,  621. 
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Confederation,  Articles  of,  Weaknen  of 
the,  837. 

Confiscation  and  Attainder  Acts,  261 ;  per- 
sons  slEected  bj  the  (note).  262. 

Congress,  called,  Session  of,  526. 

Congress,  The  First  Continental ;  mem- 
bers of,  from  New  York,  210. 

Connecticut,  Depredations  on  the  coasts  of ; 
towns  in,  burned,  298. 

Connecticut  Valley,  Contentions  for  ooeu- 
pRtion  of  the.  85. 

Consolers  of  the  sick,  Duties  of  the,  32. 

Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  Tork 
formed,  257 ;  adopted,  258 ;  published 
^note).  258 ;  first  revision  of  the.  870 ; 
government  organized  und«r  the,  450, 
460;  third  revision  of  the,  503,  504; 
amendmentH  to,  ratified,  549,  560. 

(JoiiHiituiion  and  Guerriere,  Battle  between 
the,  397. 

<^ntlnental  Army,  Disbandment  of  the, 
828  ;  last  survivors  of  the,  829  and  note  ; 
quotas  for,  furnished  by  States  (note),  829. 

Continental  Congress,  The  fin>t  meeting  of 
the.  210 ;  resolutions  of  defiance  ;  work 
of  the,  211  ;  effect  of  proceedings  of  ih*-, 
212 ;  powers  of  tiie,  219  ;  disarms  Tories, 
238 :  flight  of  the,  to  Lancaster,  287. 

Continental  paper  money.  Counterfeit,  810. 

Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  as- 
sembles at  Kingston,  256  ;  forms  and 
adopts  a  constitution,  2.j8  ;  members  of 
the  new  (note),  256. 

Conway,  General,  Sketch  of  (note),  287. 

"Conway's  CHbal."  287. 

Cook,  Lemuel,  Biography  of  (note),  S'^O. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  578 ;  biography 
of  (note).  573. 

Cooper,  Myl 'fl,  D.D.,  President  of  King's 
College,  213,  572, 

Cooper,  Peter,  builder  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can locomotive  engine  (note),  555. 

Coote,  Richard,  Lord  Bellomont,  Governor  ; 
biography  of  (note).  120. 

Cornbury,  Lord,  Governor,  Character  and 
career  of,  129-132. 

Cornell  University,  540. 

Cornwall  County,  Location  of.  98. 

Comwallls,  Earl,  in  battle  of  Long  Island, 
244;  in  command  in  South  Carolina  ^ 
invades    North    Carolina.   309 ;    chases 


Greene ;  at  Gail  ford  Conrt-Hoane ; 
marches  to  the  sea-coast,  324;  in  com- 
mand In  Virginia,  831.  824  ;  at  Yorktown, 
821 ;  surrender  of,  822 ;  effect  of  the  sur- 
render  of.  828. 
Corrupt  jadges.  547. 

Cortlandt,  Oloff  Stevens  Van,  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nine,  61 ;  burgomaster.  85. 
Cosby,  Governor,  Character  of.  142 ;  con- 
filet    of,    with  Van    Dam   and    others, 
148. 
Council  of  Appointment,  Composition  of 
the.  259 ;  actions  of  the,  459  ;  powers  of 
the,  505. 
Council  of  Eight,  49,  50 ;  send  a  memorisi 
to   the    States- General   concerning    the 
conductor  Kieft,  50,  51. 
Council  of  Nine,  61. 
Council  of  Plymouth  send  a  colony  to  Cape 

Cod  Bay,  24. 
Council  of  Revision,  Composition  of  the. 

259 ;  (note),  454. 
Council  of  Safety,  Members  of  the.  260. 
CouBseau,  Jacques,  Alderman,  85. 
j  Covington,  General,  at  Chrysler's  Field, 
'      416. 

Cow  Bay,   Arms   of   Holland   at.   pulled 
'      down,  42. 
Couweiihoven,   Peter   Wolfertsen  Van.   a 
9cJiepen,  68. 
i  Craney  Island,  Conflict  at.  418. 
j  Crawford,  Thomas,  sculptor,  576. 
i  Credit  system,  Collapse  of  the,  481.  485; 
I       eflTecta  of  the,  486. 
'  CVnek  Indians,  War  against  the,  406.  407. 

Creek  Nation,  Ruin  of  the,  407. 
I  Crittenden  Compromise,  The,  520. 
,  Ooghan.  Major  George,  at  Sandurky,  404. 
I  Croton  Aqueduct.  The,  486. 
Crown    Point,    Expedition    agnlnat,   164; 
fort    built    at,   179 ;   captnre    of,    219 ; 
possessed  by  the  British.  252. 
Cruger,  John,  Biography  of  (note),  869. 
Cumberland  CHJunty  claimed  by  Vermont, 

316. 
Cummings,  Tlmmas  S.,  artist,  576. 
Cunningham,   William,    British    Provost 

Marshal  (note),  250. 
Curler  or  Corlear,  Arendt  Van.  commissary 
at  Rensselaer wvck.  rescues  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary,  40  ;  biography  of  (note),  49. 
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Curler,  Jaeob  Van,  oooiinandB  Fort  Qood 

Hope,  35. 

D. 

D'Anville,  Due,  Expedition  of,  106. 

D' Aubrey,  Colonel,  commanda  French  and 
Indians,  179. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  President  of  the  "Con- 
federate States  of  America,"  521 

Dawson,  Henry  B.,  historian,  574. 

Day,  Benjamin  H.,  publisher  of  the  first 
"  penny  paper,"  483. 

Deane,  James.  Indian  interpreter,  289. 

Dearborn,  Henry,  commander  of  tlie  North- 
ern Department ;  biography  of  (note), 
392 ;  resolves  to  invade  Canada,  408 ; 
resignation  of,  413. 

Debt,  Imprisonment  for,  abolished,  478. 

De  Bougainville,  Errand  of,  183. 

Decatur,  Commodore  Stephen,  398 ;  com- 
mander of  the  Prendetit,  439 ;  humbles 
the  Barbary  Powers ;  biography  of  (note), 
458. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  337  ;  read  to 
the  army  at  New  York ;  approved  by 
the  Provincial  Congress,  338. 

De  Qrist.  Paul  K.  Van.  a  tchepen,  63. 

De  Heister,  leader  of  German  troops,  34i. 

Delavall,  Thomas,  Councilman,  84. 

De  Laet.  historian  (note),  68,  593. 

De  Lancey,  James,  Chief-Justice,  148 ; 
presides  at  the  trial  of  Zenger,  145;  and 
Governor  Clinton,  158 :  biography  of 
(note),  158 ;  Acting-Governor.  159  ;  death 
of,  186 ;  to  Lords  of  Trade,  180 ;  and 
Society  Library,  187. 

De  Lancey,  Oliver,  in  the  Assembly ;  biog- 
raphy of  (note).  313. 

Delaware  River,  Settlers  on  the,  36 ;  Wash^ 
ington  crossing  the,  354. 

Dellius,  Dominie,  obtains  land  by  fraud, 
186. 

De  Milt,  Anthony,  $ehotUf  89 ;  impriooned, 
93. 

Democratic  Party  overthrown,  49 ;  schism 
in  the,  878  ;  disruption  of  the,  516. 

Democratic  Society  song  ol  '*  God  Save  the 
Guillotine,"  sung  at  meeting  of  (note), 
857. 

De  Nonville,  Dongan  and,  103 ;  invades  the 
Iroquois  country,  103,  108. 

De  Peyster,   Abraham,  Associated ostloe  ; 


biography  of  (note),  139 ;  and  the  Sodety 
Library,  187. 

De  Peystvr.  Johannes,  Alderman,  85  ;  notice 
of  (note),  85  ;  burgomaster,  89,  93. 

Dermer,  Captain,  at  Manhattan,  23. 

De  Uuyven,  Secretary,  receiver  of  revenues, 
90. 

Do  Sille,  Nicasius.  Vice-Director-Ueneral, 
67. 

Ddtroit,  Surrender  of,  184,  185. 

De  Vries,  David  Pietersen,  plants  a  colony 
on  Delaware  Bay,  3;^ ;  leaves  the  colony, 
50 ;  prophetic  words  of,  51. 

De  Witt,  a  Dutch  navigator.  14. 

De  Witt,  Simeon,  and  the  Erie  Canul,  :)KJ. 
384;  surveyor-general.  460. 

Dieskau,  Baron  de,  defeated  and  woundrd 
at  I^ke  George,  166. 

Dincklagen,  Lubberius  Van.  causes  the  re- 
call of  Van  Twiller,  38  ;  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor, 51 ;  joins  in  a  memorial  to  the 
States-Uuneral,  63. 

Dix,  John  Adams,  and  School  District 
Libraries,  4S7;  famous  Order  of,  517,  518  ; 
Governor  ;  biography  of  (note),  549. 

Donck.  Adriaen  Van  der,  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nine  ;  imprisoned  by  Stuyvesant, 
61 ;  presents  tbe  memoriRl  of  the  Council 
of  Nine  to  tbe  States-General.  63. 

Dongan,  Thomas.  Governor,  06  ;  biography 
of  (note),  96 ;  foreign  relations  of,  90, 
100 ;  refuses  to  obey  the  King,  101 ;  is 
dismissed,  103. 

Downie,  Commodore,  at  Plattsburgh,  438. 

Draft,  The,  583. 

Draft  Kiots  in  New  York,  588,  634. 

Drake,  Joseph  Uodman,  573. 

Draper,  A.  8.,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  556. 

Draper,  John  W.,  573. 

Druuimond,  Lt.-General,  with  Wellington's 
veterans  in  Canada;  commands  the  British 
forces  in  Canada,  424. 

Dnane,  James,  District  Judge,  346  ;  first 
Mayor  of  New  York  City  after  the  Rev- 
olution, 350. 

Duchess  County,  rerritory  of;  name  of 
(note),  89. 

Dudley.  Guilford  D.,  401. 

Dudley.  Joseph,  Chief  Justice  of  New  York 
(note).  116. 
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Duke  of  York,  Chanbcter  of,  92. 

Dake's  Coantj,  Locatiou  of,  98. 

Dako's  laws,  The  (noto),  85. 

DunUp,  Rev.  Mr.,  at  CUerry  Valley.  291. 

Dunlap,  Wm. ,  artist  and  historian,  572. 

Dnnmore,  Lord,  QoTomor,  908. 

Duqaesne,  Fort,  162. 

Dnrand,  A.  B.,  artist,  576. 

Dutch,  The,  on  Manhattan,  surroanded  by 
Indiana,  18 ;  Ubeimllty  of  the,  40 ;  Chris- 
tian eharlty  of  the,  46  ;  embassy  of  the, 
to  New  Plymouth,  and  Its  results,  n?  ; 
embassy  of,  to  Maryland,  68, 69  ;  retake 
New  York,  88,  89. 

Dutch  West  India  Co.,  The,  chartered; 
features  of  the  charter;  powers  of  the, 
22 :  favored  by  the  Sutes-General.  22. 
28 ;  organisation  of  the,  28  ;  send  coin, 
nists  to  New  Netherland,  25.  27 ;  success 
of  the,  80 ;  offer  an  asylum  to  the  o|»- 
pressed  in  New  Netherland,  71. 

E. 

East  and  West  Jersey,  94. 

Eelkens  defies  Van  Twiller,  84. 

Election  Riots  in  New  York  City,  488-485. 

Elliott.  Charles,  artist,  575. 

Elliott,  Captain  Jesse  D.,  captures  vessels 
near  Buflalo,  402. 

ISmbarfroes  and  Orders  in  Council,  878- 
881. 

Empire  State,  the,  Retrospect  of  the  life 
of,  568-576 ;  religions  denominations  in 
668, 569 ;  political  oondiUon  of,  669,  570 ; 
courts  of ;  trade,  manufactures  and  popu- 
lation of,  571 ;  statesmen,  jurists,  literary 
men,  and  arts  and  artists  in,  579-57 J. 

Emnckfau,  Battle  of,  406. 

England,  Monarchy  restored  in ;  a  royal 
sute  trick,  71 ;  Rey<riution  in,  and  its 
effect  in  America,  106. 

English. American  Colonists,  Character  and 
condition  of,  186. 

English,  The,  In  America,  161. 

English,  The,  In  America,  encroach  on 
Dutch  domain,  42. 

Enterprise  and  Boxer,  Battle  between,  418. 

Episcopacy  in  the  Colonies,  186-189. 

"  EqnsI  Rights  "  Party,  Action  of  the :  die- 
solution  of  the,  482. 


Erie  Canal,  Oeneais  of  the,  882, 884 ;  begin- 
ning  of  the  eonstruetlon  of  tlie,  884,  886 ; 
preliminary  measures  adopted ;  meetinir 
in  favor  of  the  (note).  450 ;  ridiculed  and 
opposed,  451;  first  boat  on  the,  458  ;  in- 
fluenoe  of  the ;  prophecy  eonceminir  the 
(note),  468 ;  celebration  of  the  opening  of 
the.  468-468. 

Erie,  Fort,  Capture  of,  by  Americans.  429, 
428  ;  siege  of,  and  sortie  from,  496. 

Esopus  (Kingston),  Settlement  at,  26; 
trouble  with  the  Indians  at,  68. 

Estalog,  Count  de,  commands  a  French 
naval  force  on  the  American  coasts,  295. 

Europe,  Condition  of,  in  1814,  490. 

EnUw  Spring,  Battle  at,  826. 

Evertaen,  Admiral  Comelis,  88;  proelama 
tion  of,  89. 

Expedition  against  Canada.  115, 416-417. 

F. 

Falmouth  (now  Portland),  burned,  269. 
Fashions  in  New  York  changed,  476. 
Faulkner,  Major,  at  Craney  Island,  418. 
Federal  Celebration  at  New  York,  861 ; 

consequences  of  the,  862. 
Federal  Party,  Chief  leaders  of  the,  In  New 

York,  846 ;  overthrow  of  the,  879 ;  saeond 

overtlirow  of  the,  886. 
FMerfUiet,  The,  888. 
Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists,  887. 
Fenton,   R.  E.,  <}ovemor;  biography  of 

(note),  686 ;  and  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 

ment  of  the  National  Constitution,  688. 
Field,  Cyrus  W.,  erects  a  monument  at 

Tappan,  816. 
Field,   David  Dudley,  and  the  Women  *a 

Relief  Afsoelation,  627. 
<*  Fields,  The/*  Great  meeting  in,  addressed 

by  young  Hamilton,  206. 
Fillmore,  MUlard,  Vice-President  of  the 

United  States,  507. 
nnandai   scheme,   A.   denouneed  (note), 

901. 
Fish,  Hamilton,  Goremor,  Biography  of 

(note),  607. 
Filiioy,  Lord,  Reception  of ;  marries  Gov- 
ernor Cosby's  daoghter  (noteX  144. 
Five  Nations,  Grant  of  land  by  the,  to  tha 

Bfigllsh.  198. 
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Fletcher,  Benjamiii,  Goveroor,  117 ;  in  eon- 

met  with  the  Aasemblj;  at  Hartfovd,  118. 
Forbes.  General  Joeeph,  Tudj  movemente 

of,  176. 
Forman,  Joehna,  and  the  Erie  Canal,  888, 

474. 
Forsjtbe,    Major    Benjamin,    at   Ogdens- 

burg.  401,  408. 
Fort  Aiuaterdam  built,  80  ;  treatj  with  f  od. 

iana  at,  02  ;  taken  by  Britlah  traope  and, 

named  Fort  James,  78. 
Fort   Gaalmer   bollt,   60;    eaptnred   and 

named  Fort  Trio  It/,  66. 
Fort  (Christina,  41. 
Fort  Clinton  eaptnred  hj  the  British,  888, 

Fort  Dttqneene,  Capture  of»  177. 

Fort  Edward,  ballt  bj  Ckneral    Ljman, 

165. 
Fort  Good  Hope,  86. 
Fort  James,  Name  of,  changed  to  William 

Henry,  89. 
Fort  Lee,   848 ;   compmnded   by  General 

Greene,  848 ;  abandoned,  860. 
Fort  Montgomery  captured  by  the  British, 

888«  884. 
Fort  Nsswu  on  the  Delaware,  86. 
Fort  Neovsslty,  Burrender  of,  168. 
Fort  Niagara  captured  by  the  English,  170, 

180. 
Fort  Orange  built,  86, 46 ;  surrendered  and 

named  Albany,  78. 
Fort  Plain,  800 ;  settlement  desolated,  M16. 
Fort  Sehnyler  besieged  by  St.  Leger,  869  ; 

garrison  of,  870 ;  relieTed  (note),  878. 
Fort  Wsshlngton  captured  by  the  British, 

Fort  William  Heniy,  166  ;  winter  ezpedl- 

tlon  againM  (note),  171 ;   iiissssfirn  at, 

171, 178. 
Forts  Mifflin  and  Meroer  captured  by  the 

British,  880. 
Forty  Fort,  Surrender  of,  804. 
France,  Treaty  of  Alliance  with,  804. 
Francis,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Moliceof,  676. 
Franklin,  Dr.  Bt,  commissioner  In  Canada, 

880. 
F^esaer,    General,    commands  grenadiers; 

ftttally  wounded ;  death  -and  burial   of 

(note),  280. 
F^UDoe,  Samuel  (note),  881. 


Free  Colonists,  Commercial  privUeg««  ex- 
tended to,  44. 

Free  School  District  Liberies  establisliedi 
487. 

Free  School  Society,  870 ;  members  of  the 
(note),  876. 

Free  Schools  esUbllshed  by  law,  605,  506 ; 
law  for,  repealed,  607,  608. 

Free-will  Offerings  of  the  loyal  people 
during  the  Civil  War,  680. 

Fremont,  John  Charles,  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  Sutee,  611. 
i  French,  Activity  of  the,  in  seeking  power  ; 
settlemenU  of  the,  160 ;  aggressive  move- 
ments of  the,  161. 

French  emigrants,  Eflbet  of,  on  New  Tork 
■odety,  368. 

Preodi  forces  at  Newport,  800. 

French  and  Indian  War,  The,  162-184. 

French  Neutrals—Acadlans,  168. 

French  Revolution,  Influence  of,  In  Amer- 
ica. 868. 

French  vessel  driven  from  Manhattan  Har- 
bor, 86. 

Frenchtown,  Massacre  at,  404. 

Freneau,  Philip,  *'  Poet  of  the  Revolution," 
508. 

Friends  or  Quakers,  Attitude  of,  during  the 
avil  War  (note).  684. 

Frontenac,  Couot  Louis,  Governor  of 
Canada :  conduct  toward  the  Five  Na- 
tions ;  builds  a  fort,  01 ;  invades  New 
Tork,  114;  performs  an  Indian  war- 
dance,  116 ;  invades  the  Iroquois  country, 
118.  110;  death  of,  110. 

Fry,  Colonel  Joshua,  commands  Virginia 
troops,  168. 

Fulton,  Robert,  and  navigation  by  steam : 
biography  of  (note),  877. 

G. 

Gabry,  Timothy.  Alderman,  86. 

Gage,  Thomas,  fortifies  Boston  Neck,  816. 

Gaines,  General  E.  P.,  succeeds  General 
Ripley,  496. 

Galphln  Fort,  Capture  of,  886. 

Gardiner,  Lyon,  settles  on  Gardiner*  h  Isl- 
and, 48. 

QatpS,  Burning  of  the  (note),  804. 

Gates,  General  Horatio,  supersedes  General 
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Schuyler ;  on  Bemis's  Heights,  274  ;  con- 
duct of,  276 ;  jealousy  of,  displayed, 
277 ;  reoeiyes  thanks  and  a  gold  medal 
from  Congress,  282. 

General  Congrfss,  A,  recommended,  207  ; 
delegates  to,  from  New  York,  appointed, 
209. 

Genet,  Edmund  C,  Minister  of  the  French 
Republic,  858  ;  arrival  of,  854 ;  fits  out 
privateers,  854,  855 ;  reception  of,  at 
Philadelphia  ;  banquet  in  honor  of  (note), 
855 :  conduct  of,  856 ;  reception  of,  at 
New  York  ;  recalled  ;  remains  in  America 
and  marries,  857. 

George  III.,  First  arbitrary  act  of,  toward  the 
Colonies,  180;  ascends  the  throne.  102. 

Germain,  Lady  Betty,  Remark  of,  878. 

German  mercenaries  in  Canada,  240. 

Gerry,  £1  bridge,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  iStates,  80S. 

Gheel,  Maximilian  Van,  a  tcfi^pen,  6*2. 

Glover,  <)eneral,  on  Bemis's  Heights,  2H0. 

Godyn,  Samuel,  a  patrooii,  82. 

Golden  Hill,  New  York  Ciiy,  Skirmish  on. 
200. 

Gorham  and  Phelps,  purchase  land  in  New 
York  State,  886. 

Gouverneur,  Abraham,  Leisler's  secretary, 
imprisoned,  110;  ])ardoned.  111. 

Graham,  James,  first  Recorder  of  New  York 
(note),  100. 

Granger,  Francis.  Anti-Masonic  candidate 
for  (Jovernor,  470.  . 

Grant,  British  General,  in  battle  of  Long 
Island,  244. 

Grant,  Mrs.,  of  Laggan's  description  of 
social  life  at  Albany  (note),  151. 

Grasse,  Count  de,  in  the  West  Indies,  821  ; 
before  Yorktown  with  a  French  fleet, 
822. 

Great  Britain  and  Holland,  War  between, 
86 ;  declares  war  against  France  in  1750, 
167;  causes  of  war  between,  and  the 
United  Sta,tes,  887  ;  United  States  de- 
clares war  against,  887,  888 ;  opposition 
to  the  war  with,  888. 

Greeley,  Horace,  candidate  for  the  Pn*8i- 
dencv  of  the  United  Stales,  548. 

Green  Mountain  Boys,  191 ;  at  Ticondero- 
ga,  218;  at  Crown  Point,  210;  employ- 
ment  of,  in  the  army,  228. 


Greene,  General  Nathaniel,  in  command  on 
Long  Islaad ;  tick,  248  ;  in  South  Caro> 
lina,  828  ;  famous  retreat  of,  834 ;  fights 
Cornwallis  at  Guilford  Coun-Hftnse  ;  de- 
feated near  Camden  ;  march  of.  toward 
Ninety-Six, 824  ;  siege  of  Ninety-Six.  by  ; 
on  the  High  Hills  of  Santee  ;  battle  of, 
at  Eutaw  Springs  ;  rewards  given  to,  825. 

Grinnell,  Moses  H.,  at  a  war-meeting ; 
biography  of  (note),  5*^2. 

Grotius  condemned  to  imprisonment,  20. 

Guilford  Court-House,  Battle  at,  824. 

Gustiivus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  killed  at 
Lutzeu,  41. 

11. 

Hague,  Residence  of  Counts  of  Holland  at 
the.  10. 

Hale,  Nathan,  Fate  of  (note),  246. 

Halleck,  Fitz-Greene,  578,  574. 

Hamilton,  Andrew,  defends  Zenger,  145  ; 
address  of,  to  the  jury,  146  ;  trinmph  of, 
and  honors  to,  146,  147. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  speaks  at  "ThoOreat 
Meeting ' '  in  The  Fields,  206 ;  at  Arnold's 
*  headquarters,  818 ;  in  the  National  Con- 
vention, 886  ;  biography  of  (note),  337  ; 
the  chief  writer  of  The  FcderaltMl,  888 : 
in  thd  State  Convention  at  Poughkeep- 
sie,  in  1788,  841  ;  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  846;  helps  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents in  New  York,  862 ;  death  of,  375  ; 
allusion  to,  572. 

Hamilton  and  Burr.  878.  875;  duel  be. 
tween,  374,  875.    a 

Hampton,  General  Wade,  in  Northern  Now 
Yor ; ;  character  of,  418,  415. 

1 1 tird-Cider  Campaign,  The,  404. 

Ilanly,  Commodore  Charles,  Character  of, 
410. 

Hardy,  Sir  Charles,  Governor  of  New 
^  YorlK,  160 ;  leaves  the  province,  186. 

Harlem,  Village  of,  founded,  60. 

Harlem  Plains^  Battle  on.  247. 

Harper,  James,  Mayor  of  New  York,  485. 

Harper's  Ferry,  John  Brown's  raid  at.  615. 

Harrison,  Richard,  United  States  Attorney 
I     *  for  New  York,  846. 

Harrison,  General  Wm.  Henry,  marches 
(      for  the  recovery  of  Micliigan,  408,  404  ; 
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bailds  Fort  Meigs,  404 ;  wins  a  battle 
at  tbe  Tliames,  Hnd  recovers  Micbigan, 
406  ;  becomes  President  of  tbe  United 
States,  494. 

Hartford,  Conference  at,  bet wefii  tiieDutcb 
and  Eoglisb,  in  1650 ;  and  tbe  result,  53, 
69. 

Hartford  Conyention,  Tbe,  in  1814,  443, 
444. 

Hatborn,  Colonel,  commands  troops  at 
MiDisink,  801.  802. 

Hatteni,  Arendt  Van,  bargomaster,  62. 

Haviland,  Colonel,  at  Montreal.  184. 

Hawlej,  Jesse,  and  tbe  Erie  Canal,  388. 

Hawley,  Jesse.  Saperintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  446  :  removal  of,  454. 

Heatb,  General  William,  in  command  in 
tbe  Higblands,  248. 

Heatbcote,  Caleb,  Biography  of  (note),  182, 
188. 

Hell-Oate,  28. 

Hendrick,  King,  at  Lake  Georgts ;  and 
William  Jobnson.  105  ;  deatb  of,  166. 

Heudricksen,  Captain,  before  tbe  States- 
General,  16,  18  ;  exploring  voyage  of, 
18. 

Herkimer,  Nicholas,  commands  Tryon 
County  militia,  270  ;  defeated  at  Oris- 
kany  ;  biography  of.  271  ;  death  of.  272. 

Heyn,  Admiral.  Exploit  and  death  of,  80. 

Hl-a-wat-ha,  Deatb  of  daughter  of,  4  ;  ser- 
vices and  departure  of,  4,  5. 

Hickey,  one  of  Washinjrton's  Life  Guard, 
Crime  and  execution  of.  286. 

Hobkirk*8  Hill,  Battle  of.  824. 

Hoboken,  Massacre  of  Indians  at.  48. 

Hoffman,  John  T.,  Governor,  541 ;  bio^>- 
raphy  of  (note) ,'542. 

"  Holder  of  the  Heavens,"  Legend  of.  8.  4. 

Holland,  Prosperity  of,  anticipated  ;  social 
condition  of,  19-21i 

Hollandare,  Peter,  52. 

Holmes,  Captain,  puts  a  house  on  the  site 
of  Hartford,  88. 

Holt's  Journal,  Devices  on,  211,  212. 

Hone,  Philip,  Mayor  of  New  T<irk  ;  biog- 
raphy of  (note),  464. 

Hongers,  Hans,  14. 

Hopkins,  Commodore  Esek,  Exploits  of, 
252. 

Jlornet  and  Peacock,  Battle  between,  417. 


Horseshoe  Bend,  Battle  of,  407. 

Ilotbam,  Commodore,  on  tbe  Hudson  River, 
288. 

Hough,  Franklin  B.,  historian,  574. 

Howe,  Lord,  on  Lake  George,  173,  174 ; 
deatb  of,  174  ;  biography  of  (note).  175. 

Howe,  Admiral  Kichard,  before  New  York 
with  a  fleet ;  a  peace  coiumiBsioner,  242. 

Howe,  General  William,  goes  to  Halifax 
from  Boston,  235  ;  before  N<;w  York  with 
troops ;  joined  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
24d  ;  in  battle  on  Long  Island,  244 ;  at 
White  Plains,  248  ;  captures  Fort  vVasb- 
ington,  249 ;  in  battin  of  Brandy  wine 
Creek,  286;  takes  PbUiidelphiB.  287; 
succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  295. 

Howe  and  Washington  confront  each 
other  in  New  Jersey,  286. 

Hubbardton,  Battle  of.  207. 

Hudson.  Henry,  Biography  of  (note) ;  seeks 
a  northeast  pMSSnge  to  India,  10,  11  ; 
discovers  New  York  Bay,  11  ;  voyages 
on  tbe  river  that  bears  bis  name,  12;  de- 
tained in  England,  13  ;  perishes  in  Polar 
waters,  14. 

Hudson  Hiffblands,  ObstructiouH  of  tbe 
river  in  tlie,  253. 

Hudson  River,  Names  of  the  (note).  13; 
first  trading  vessels  in  the,  14  ;  associa- 
tions of  the,  501  ;  manors  on  tbe.  561- 
565. 

Hughes,  Archbishop,  and  the  C-ommon 
School  Fund,  497  ;  biography  of  (note), 
496. 

Hugbson,  John,  a  victim  of  the  "Negro 
Plot"  affair.  153. 

Huguenots  in  New  York,  148. 

Hull,  Captain  Isaac,  397. 

Hull,  General  William,  in  Michigan  ;  sur- 
renders  Detroit,  dad. 

Hunkers,  a  political  faction.  501. 

Hunt,  Washington,  Governor;  biography 
of  (note);  administration  of ,  508. 

Hunter,  Robert,  Governor ;  cliaracter  of, 
137,  138  ;  brings  Palatines  to  New  York, 
187  ;  administration  of.  137, 138. 

"  Hunters'  Lodges  "  suppressed,  491. 

Huntington,  Daniel,  President  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design, 
576. 

Hutcbings,  William,  one  of  the  last  two 
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■anrivon  of  tUeContlnenULl  Army  (note), 
880. 

Hatehioionf  Aane,  Sketch  of  (note),  49. 

Hydo,  Sir  Edward  (Lord  Cornbnry).  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  ld9. 

I. 

Independence,  Teaminire  of  tbe  people  for ; 

Paloe'e  plea  for,  286  ;  reaolations  for, 

adopted;    Declaration  of,  adopted,  287, 

288. 
Indian  Afikim,  Board  of  CommlMioDers  of, 

93.  227. 
Indian  Fort  (note),  17  ;  Cbamplain's  attack 

on  the,  17,  18. 
Indian  tribee  in  New  York,  8. 
Indian  war,  A  fierce,  kindled  by  Kieft.  49. 
Ingoldeby,  Richard,  demande  poseeaeion  of 

the  fort  at  New  York,  109.  110 ;    notice 

of,  117  ;  ActlnfT-Oovernor  of  New  York, 

184  ;  biography  of  (note),  186. 
Inman,  Henry,  artiat.  675. 
Inveatigniing  Comiuittee,  concerning  tbe 

Erie  Canai,  Work  of  tke,  554. 
Iroquois  Confederacy,;  Origin  of  the,  8-0  ; 

Indian  name  of  the,  0  ;  polity  of  the,  6-U ; 

totemlc  Bystem  of  the,  7  ;  caatoma  of  the, 

8,  9 ;  final  diaappearance  of  the,  884. 
Inrlnir,  Peter,  Reference  to,  572. 
Irving,  Washington,  Biography  of  (note). 

572. 
Isard,   General  Qeorjre,   on  the    Niagara 

frontier ;  biogmpby  of  (uote),  426. 

J. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  at  war  with  the  Creek 
Indians,  406 ;  at  Pensacola,  Mobil**,  and 
New  Orleans,  441;  gains  a  victory  at 
New  Orleans  ;  honors  awarded  to,  442 ; 
President  of  the  United  States,  474. 

James  II.  King  of  England,  and  tbe  New 
York  "Ciiarter  of  Liberties,"  101;  at- 
tempts  of,  to  make  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
the  State  religion ;  and  French  Jesuit 
mifsions  in  New  York,  108,  104  ;  flies 
to  Prance,  104. 

James,  Major,  Country  residence  of,  desu- 
lated,  196. 

Janris,  J.  Wesley,  artist,  575. 


Jay,  John,  and  the  State  Constltation.  357, 
258  ;  biography  of  (note),  257 ;  first  Chief. 
Josllce  of  the  State,  260;  one  of  the 
writers  of  The  Pedera{fatr^SS  i  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  846 ;  OoTemor  of  New  York,  868  ;* 
a  political  writer,  572. 

Jay,  WiUiam,  Notice  of;  biography  of 
(note).  451. 

Jay's  treaty  considered,  858,  859  ;  burned 
by  the  populace;  treatment  of,  at  Charles- 
ton, 809. 

Jefleraon,  Thomaa,  writes  the  Declaration 
of  Independt*nce,  227 ;  his  suspicions  of 
the  FederalisU  258.  954 ;  bis  opinion 
of  Hamilton  ;  leader  of  the  Republican , 
Party,  854 :  Vice-President  of  tbe  United 
States,  868;  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  866. 

Jeney,  the,  a  prison- ship  (note),  140. 

Jesuit  missions  in  America,  90;  active  in 
New  York,  140;  influence  of  the,  160. 

Jognes,  Father,  Notice  of,  46. 

Johnson,  Ony,  Indian  agent,  224 ;  holds 
Indian  councils,  226,  286.* 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  at*  Johnson-  Hall,  337 ; 
gives  his  parole;  biography  of  (uoif), 
281  ;  breaks  his  parole,  240  ;  flight  of,  to 
Canada;  commissioned  a  brigadier-gen- 
era],  241:  leads  Canadians  and  Indiana, 
364.  808;  desolates  his  home  neigfalwr. 
hood,  805 :  desolates  Stone  Arabia,  808. 

Johnson,  Lady,  conveyed  to  Albany,  241. 

Johnson,  William,  at  a  conference  at  Al- 
bany, 157  ;  Indian  eommissioner  in  com* 
mand  of  provincial  troops,  164,  166 ; 
and  King  Hendrick  (note),  165  ;  in  bat- 
tie  at  Lake  George ;  builds  Fort  Will- 
lam  Henry,  166;  knighted,  166.  167; 
capturee  Fort  Niagara,  179  ;  at  Montrval, 
184  ;  biography  of  (note),  224. 

Johnson,  William,  snd  the  rebellion  in 
Canada ;  biography  of,  490. 

JphnM)n,  William  Samuel,  first  President 
of  King's  College  ;  biography  of  (note), 
188. 

Johnson  and  Lyman  contrasted,  167. 

Johnson's  Royal  Oreen,  270  :  defeated  and 
dispersed.  271. 

Johnston,  Colonel,  British  commander  at 
Stony  Point,  800. 
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Jones,  Capt^n  Jacob,  wioB  a  naval  v\eU>rj, 

897. 
Jonea,  John  Paal,  wins  a  naral  rictorj,  809. 
Jones,  Samuel,  Chief-Jastioe ;  blographj 

of  (note),  474. 
Joris,   Captain  Adrlaens,  commands   the 

Ifew  Netherlands  25;  oonstracts  a  fort 

on  tbe  site  of  Albaiij,  26. 
Joarnalism,  Revolution  in,  482,  488. 
Jamonyille,  French  commander,  slain,  162. 


Ealb.  Baron  de,  in  South  Carolina,  809. 

Eeane,  General,  defeated  below  New  Or- 
leans, 441. 

Kent,  James,  and  Colonel  Burr.  878  ;  Chan- 
cellor, portrait  of  :  blographjr  of,  448. 

KMntuckians.  War-cry  of  the,  404. 

Kldd,  William,  commands  a  privateer,  121 ; 
becomes  a  pirate  and  is  hanged ;  treasure 
of.  132. 

Kieft.  Governor  William,  succeeds  Van 
Twiller ;  De  Vries's  opinion  of,  89 ;  ener- 
gNtic  rule  of ;  builds  a  harberg  and  church, 
40 ;  snubbed  bjr  the  people  ;  calls  heads 
of  families  to  a  consultation,  48-46; 
makes  war  on  the  Indians ;  sends  sol- 
diers  against  fugitive  Indians  at  Hobo- 
ken,  48;  asks  the  Commonalty  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  conference,  49 ;  recalled ; 
threatened,  61 ;  departure  and  death  of, 
69. 

King  Qeorffe,  Equestrian  statue  of,  199. 

King  Georcre's  War,  166. 

King,  John  A.,  Governor,  Biography  of 
(note),  613 ;  recommends  the  extension 
of  the  right  of  sufflrage  to  colored  men, 
.614. 

king  Philip's  War.  98. 

King  William's  War,  114. 

Klnir,  Rufod,  United  Sutes  Senator  ;  biog- 
raphy of  (note),  841. 

King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  founded 
and  chartered,  187.  188. 

Kings  and  Queens  counties.  Territory  of,  98. 

King's  MdunUin,  Battle  on,  809. 

Kingston  (note),  262  ;  burned  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 286. 

Kip,  Jacob,  Secretary  of  New  Amsterdam, 
68  ;  alderman  ;  imprisoned,  92. 


;  Klock's  Field,  Battle  at,  808. 
i  Knowlton,  Colonel,  Death  of,  247. 
{  Knyphausen,  Genera],  leader  of  German 
troopi),  244  ;  in  command  of  Germans  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  240. 
Konick,  Frederick  de,  commander  of  Stuy- 

veeant's  flag-ship  in  the  Delaware,  67. 
Kregier,  Martin,  burgomaster,  62. 

L. 

La  CoUe  Mills.  Battle  st.  421. 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  joins  the  American 
army,  286 ;  appointed  to  comuiissidn  an 
expedition  against  Canada ;  loyalty  to 
Washington  ;  deceived  by  Gates,  288, 
289 ;  in  Virginia,  m  ;  in  New  York, 
the  nation's  guest,  461. 

LakeChamplain,  British  force  on.  In  1776, 
282 ;  military  affairs  near.  414. 

Lake  Erie,  Naval  battle  on,  406,  406. 

Lamb,  John,  an  active  Soi:  of  Liberty,  206 ; 
addresaes  the  people,  206  ;  biography  of 
(note),  206  ;  removes  cannons  from  the 
fort  at  New  Tork.  282 ;  home  of,  attack- 
ed by  a  mob,  862. 

Lamb,  Martha  J.,  historian,  674. 

Lancastrian  and  Pestalossian  systems  of 
education.  488,  489. 

Lansing,  John,  Chancellor,  871. 

Lee,.  Charlen,  sent  by  Washington  to  New 
York,  284  ;  disobedience  and  treason  of, 
268. 

Lee,  Gideon,  Mayor  of  New  York  ;  wound- 
ed by  rioters.  484. 

Lee,  Colonel  Henry,  in  South  Carolina, 
824. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  offbrs  resolutions  for 
independence,  287. 

Leggett,  William,  Notice  of;  biography 
of  (note),  482. 

Legislaiive  reforms,  471. 

L'Hommedieu,  Esra,  and  popular  educa- 
tion ;  biography  of,  862. 

Leisler,  Jacob,  helps  the  Huguenots,  1(^ ; 
chosen  chief  ruler,  temporarily,  106; 
organises  a  provisional  government,  107 ; 
tenders  the  fort  and  his  power  to  the 
royal  governor ;  arrested.  110 ;  con- 
demned to  death,  111 ;  executed,  112. 

Leisler  and  Mllborne,  Property  of,  oonfls- 
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cated,  and  afterward  restored,  112  ;  re- 
mains of,  lie  in  state  at  the  City  Hall, 
and  burled  in  a  cemetery,  134. 

Leialerians  or  Democrats  in  political  con- 
trol, 129. 

Lemon  slaves'  case,  The.  512. 

Levi,  General  de,  attempts  to  recover  Qae- 
bee,  188,  184. 

Lewis,  Morgan,  Governor;  biograpby  of 
(notf).  374. 

Liberty  Pole  erected,  199. 

Liberal  Repablican  Party,  548. 

Life  Guard  of  Wasliingion  tampered  with  ; 
origin  of  the  (note),  285. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  President  of  the  United 
States,  511  ;  calls  for  troops,  523;  re- 
elected President,  536  ;  assassination  of, 
538. 

Lincoln,  General  Bei^amin,  joins  General 
Gates,  275  ;  attack  of,  on  Savannah,  805 ; 
surrenders  Charleston,  808. 

Liquor  Bill,  Prohibitory,  vetoed,  610. 

Literature  Fund  established,  801. 

Livingston,  Gilbert,  in  Constitutional  Con- 
vention at  Poughkeepsie,  841. 

Livingston,  John  and  Mary,  563. 

Livingston,  Philip,  and  the  Society  Library, 
187 ;  President  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress ;  biography  of  (note),  231. 

Livingston,  Robert,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs,  93 ; 
controls  the  Provincial  Convention ;  ac- 
cused of  uttering  treasonable  words,  and 
goes  to  New  England,  108,  109 ;  engages 
in  a  privateering  scheme;  a  friend  of 
Kidd,  131,  133  ;  changes  his  political 
position,  132. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  first  Chancellor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  264;  adminis- 
ters tho  oath  of  office  to  Washington  ; 
biography  of  (note),  845  ;  Minister  at  the 
French  Court,  871 ;  becomes  a  Republican, 
364  ;  assists  Fulion  in  his  steam  naviga- 
tion scheme,  877  ;  and  the  Manor  Hous», 
568. 

LivinjTSton,  Walter,  first  Speaker  of  the 
New  York  Assembly,  263. 

Livingston,  William,  a  political  and  theo- 
logical writer,  189,  218 ;  prophetic  ap- 
peal of,  301  :  on  immigrants  into  New 
York  (note),  571,  573. 


Livingstons  in  America,  Ancestors  of  the, 
562. 

Livingston's  Manor  desolated,  286  ;  account 
of  the,  562. 

Loco-foco  Party,  Oriifin  of  the  name  of  the, 
481. 

liong  Island,  English  settlements  on,  43  ; 
revolt  on,  73  ;  preparations  for  battle  on, 
248  ;  landing  of  British  troops  on  ;  Itattle 
on,  344  ;  expedition  against  Tories  on, 
315. 

Loudoan,  Lord,  succeeds  Shirley  in  com- 
mand of  troops ;  biography  of  (note)  ; 
sends  Abercrombie  to  America,  167  ;  on 
expedition  against  Louisburg,  170  ;  bad 
conduct  of.  109, 170. 

Louisburg,  Expedition  against,  155,  156  ; 
capture  of,  173. 

Lovelace,  Francis,  Governor  ;  biography  of 
(note),  87 ;  character  of,  88. 

Lovelace,  Lord  John,  Governor,  calls  a  new 
Assembly,  133. 

Loyalists,  Flight  of,  from  New  York  ;  con- 
fiscation of  property  of  the ;  return  of  the, 
830. 

Lundy's  Lane,  Battle  of.  425. 

Luyck,  iBgidius,  burgomaster,  89  ;  im- 
prisoned, 92. 

Lyman,  General  Phineas ;  biography  of 
(note),  161 ;  lieutenant  of  General  Wm. 
Johnson  ;  builds  Fort  Edward,  165 ; 
gains  the  victory  at  Lake  George,  166. 

M. 

;  McArthur,  Duncan,  Raid  of,  48;). 
I  McCrea,  Jane,  Tragedy  of,  267. 

McDonnell,    Lieutenant-Colonel,     attacks 
i      .Ogdenbburg,  408. 

Macdonough,  Thoma8,on  Lake  Cliamplain, 
I      414,  415  ;  commands  in  a  naval  battle  on 
Lake  Champlain;    biography  of  (note), 
439. 
McDougall,  Alexander,  issues  an  offensive 
hand-bill ;  imprisoned,  and  regarded  as 
a  martyr.  203. 
McDougall,   Sir   Duncan,  General  Paken- 

ham's  aide.  442. 
McEvers,     James,    stamp-distributor,   re- 
signs, 186. 
McHenry,  Fort,  Bombardment  of,  437. 
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MscKinaw,  Attempt  to  take  Port.  4d2. 
McKenzie,  Wm.  Lyon,  and  the  insarrec- 

tion  in  Canada,  480,  490. 
McLeod,  Trial  and  acquittal  of,  491. 
McLane,  Secretary  Louis,  writes  Jackson's 

nullification  proclamation  (note),  480. 
Macomb,    Alexander,    an    exiensive  land- 
owner in  Northern  New  York,  385. 
Macomb,  General,  in  command  at  Platts- 

burgb,  427-431;     biography  of  (note), 

430. 
Macomb  and  Macdonough,   recipients  of 

honors,  481. 
McNeil,  Major,  in  battle  of  Chippewa.  424. 
MadiRon.  James,  one  of  the  writers  of  The 

FederaUti,  888 ;  elected  president  of  the 

United  States.  881  ;  re-elected,  898. 
Maiden  burned,  406. 
Manninfr.  Captain  John,  surrenders  New 

York  to  the  Dutch  ;  punished  (note),  89. 
ManhatUn  Island,  1,  18  ;  purchase  of,  from 

the  Indians,  27. 
Manhattan,  Village  of;  an  Indian  murdered 

near,  29 ;  flight  of  settlers  to,  80. 
Manhattan  Water-works  and  Bank,  865. 
Bfap  of  New  Netherland,  86,  87. 
Marauding  expedition  on  the  shores   of 

Connecticut,  264. 
Marcy,  Wm.  L.,  captures  a  British  flag, 

401 ;    Comptroller    of   the    State,  460 ; 

QoTernor ;  biography  of  (note).  479. 
Marin.  M.,  a  French  ofBcer,  156, 170. 
Marion.  Francis,  the  "  Swamp  Fox,"  309. 
Mary,  Queen,  Death  of,  129. 
Maryland,   Dutch  Embassy   sent  to,  68 ; 

inTsslon  of,  468. 
Massachusetts,  Fir»t  emission  of  bills  of 

credit  of,  116  ;  claims  of,  to  New  York 

territory  adjusted  ;  (note),  885. 
Massasoit  and  bis  family  (note),  98. 
Matthews,  Mayor,  of  New  York,  and  a  plot 

against  Washington.  236. 
May,  Captaip  Jacobsen,  and  the  Walloons, 

25. 
Jfcifr/bnMr,  The,  lands  emigrants  at  Cape 

Cod,  24. 
Medal,  A  descriptive  French,  116. 
Megopolensis,  Dominie,  with  Stnyresant, 

against  the  Swedes,  67. 
Meigs,  Colonel  K.  J.,  Exploit  of,  in  Long 

Inland,  316. 


Meigs,  Fort,  reliSTed,  404. 

Melyo,  Comtlis,  Notice  of  (note),  $1,  62. 

Menlionltes  settle  near  Swaanendael ; 
plundered  and  ruined,  72. 

Meroer,  Colonel,  in  command  at  Oswego, 
168 ;  surrenders,  169. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (note),  575. 

Michigan  recovered,  403,  406. 

Mifllin  and  Mercer,  Forts,  captured,  287. 

Militia  of  New  York,  Arrangement  of  the, 
889. 

Milborne,  Jacob,  sent  to  Albany,  107, 108  ; 
addresses  the  people;  leaves  Albany, 
108  ;  condemned  to  death  and  executed, 
111.  112. 

Miller,  Colonel  Jam««,  Exploit  of,  at 
Lundy's  Lane,  425. 

Minisink,  Raid  upon  the  settlement  of,  801. 

Minuit,  Peter,  Director  of  New  Netherland ; 
purchases  Manhattan  Island,  27 ;  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Sweden  ;  defies  Kieft,  41 ; 
death  of,  52. 

Minute  Men,  Organization  of,  207. 

Mitchell,  Samuel  L.,  Speecli  of,  at  the 
canal  celebration ;  biography  of  (note), 
460  ;  notice  of,  575. 

Moncliton,  Robert,  Governor,  192. 

Monmouth.   Battle  of,  295. 

Monongahela,  Battle  of,  168. 

Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  French  commander, 
captures  Oswego,  168;  biography  of 
(note) ;  dances  with  the  Indians.  170 ; 
captures  Fort  William  Henry,  171  ;  in 
command  at  Quebec,  181,  182  ;  death  of, 
183. 

Montgomery,  John,  Governor,  Character  of; 
administration  of,  141 ;  deatli  of,  142. 

Montgomery,  Richard,  at  Albany,  227 ; 
biography  of  (note),  228  ;  advances  upon 
St.  Johns,  228,  229;  captures  it  and 
Montreal,  229  ;  attacks  Quebec ;  death  of, 
280. 

Montmorenei,  Falls  of.  Battle  near,  181. 

Montreal,  Indians  gathered  at,  170 ;  cap- 
tured, 229. 

Moody,  Sir  J.  Hen^,  patentee  of  Graves- 
end  (note),  49. 

Moody,  Lady  Deborah,  Sketch  of  (note),  49. 

Mooers,  General  Benjamin;  commands 
militia;  biography  of  (note),  427;  in 
battle  of  Plattsburgh,  480. 
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Moore,  Sir  Honrj,  Ooreraor ;  adminittn- 
tlon  of.  198  ;  death  of.  90L 

Morgan  •  Qenerml  Daniel,  di*feata  Tarletoo 
at  tlie  Cowpena. ;  rewarded ;  jdned  bj 
Greene,  888 ;  In  battle  on  BemU'a  Helgbti, 
876. 

Morgan.  Edwin  D..  Oovemor ;  biography 
of  (note),  514 ;  oonienratlTe  poeltion  of, 
518;  518;  energetie  action  of,  In  npboldlng 
the  National  Oovemment.  585,  586. 

Morgan,  Lnais,  hiatorlan,  575. 

Morgan,  William,  and  the  Maaonic  frater- 
nltj,  471,  478. 

Morria.  George  P.,  575. 

Morris,  GoaTcmear.  Remarks  of.  concern- 
ing Zenger's  trial  (note),  147 ;  biography 
of  (not*-).  888 ;  a  politieiil  writer,  578. 

Morris.  Lewis,  Cliief  Justice,  148. 

Moravian  Towns,  Battle  near  the,  400. 

Morse,  S«muel  F.  B.,  artist  and  scientist, 
500,  575. 

Mott.  Samuel,  to  QoTemor  Trumbull,  888. 

Mott,  Valentine,  and  Women's  Relief  Com- 
mittecj  589. 

Mount  Defiance,  taken  poBasasion  of  by  the 
Britlsb,  866. 

Mount  Independence,  Garrison  of;  sur- 
render of,  865. 

Munro,  Colon«l,  surrenders  Fort  William 
Henry,  171. 

Murray,  General,  181  ;  In  possession  of 
Quebec.  1^8, 184. 

Murray,  Lindley,  author  of  English  Gram- 
mar and  Reader,  <^73. 

Mutiny  Act  extended  to  New  Tork;   op- 
posed by  the  Assembly,  800 ;  and  the . 
people,  201. 

N. 

Ifane^,  a  tea-ship,  returns  to  Eng1and,806. 
Nan  fan,  John,  LifUtenant-GoTemor ;  dla- 

soWes  the  Assembly,  128. 
Nassau,  Fort,  below  the  site  of  Albany,  - 

built,  15 ;  abandoned,  18. 
National  aifairs.  Critical  sUte  of,  514^16. 
National  Capital  threatened,  585 ;  isolated, 

526. 
National  Conyftntlon  at  Philadelphia  frames 

a  new  Constitution.  880,  887. 
National  Constitution  f^nicd.  ""m,  887; 

adopted    by   New   York.    841;    XVth 


;      Amendment  of  the,  adopted,  548,   and 

I      withdrawn,  648. 

'  National  currency.  A,  eatahllahed,  585. 

National  Government,  The.  waniHl  of  dan- 
ger. 486  ;  weakly  adminiatered,  681. 

Native  American  Paiiy,  The.  485. 

Naval  movements  on  Lake  Champlain, 
851. 

Naval  eventa  on  the  oesan,  417.  418,  and 
488,489. 

Navigation.  Steam,  on  the  Hudson  River, 
877. 

Navy,  First  CoBtlnental,  888.  858. 

New  Amstel  founded  and  perished.  73. 

New  Amaierdam.  59 ;  organisHl  as  a  dty ; 
municipal  officers  of,  62 ;  emigranta  from 
New  England  at.  68.  64 ;  popular  assem- 
bly  at,  64  ;  dty  seal  of,  sent  to.  66 ; 
menaced  with  destruction  by  Indians,  67, 
68 ;  sddal  aspects  of,  69.  70 ;  described, 
79 ;  social  condition  of  the  people  of, 
80-88. 

Neutrality,  Proclamation  of.  854. 

New  England  coasts.  Events  on  the,  488. 

New  Hampshire  Committee  of  Safety, 
Action  of  the,  828. 

New  Hampahire  Gianto,  The.  190,  191 ; 
events  on  the,  816. 

New  Haven  Colony,  The,  58. 

Needham,  Robert,  coundlman,  84. 

Negro  Plot  in  1718,  188 ;  in  1741,  168, 
154. 

Newburgh  Letters  or  Addresses,  The,  887  ; 
action  of  Washington  on  the,  888. 

New  Gottenbnrg,  Fort,  52. 

New  Jersey,  Latin  name  of,  78 ;  given  to 
Berkeley  and  Carteret,  86 ;  Waahlngton's 
flight  aerosa,  858. 

New  Nethertand,  Province  of.  created,  88 ; 
government  of,  under  Dntrh  rale,  79. 

New  Plymouth,  Relations  between,  and 
Manhattan,  56,  57 ;  Dutch  mission  lo^ 
57. 

New  Sweden,  41. 

Newspapers  In  New  Tork,  811. 

New  Tork  City,  Government  of,  85 ;  name 
of.  changed  to  New  Orange,  89 ;  dtj 
and  county  of.  97 ;  poUrlcal  divisions  of 
(note),  99 ;  state  of  aodety  at,  151 ;  im- 
portant Bodal  events  in,  186:  Britisli 
invadon  of ;   gnat  flro  .in  1776,  847 ; 
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eTaeuation  of,  hj  the  British  troops, 
381 ;  Wuliington  witli  civil  offlcera  en- 
ten  ;  ciTll  govemmeiit  re-ettabliahed  in, 
881 ;  the  foundAtions  of  itagreatneaB  laid, 
882 ;  reeidence  of  tbe  National  Goveni- 
ment  at ;  inauguration  of  Praeident 
Washington  at,  844  ;  condition  of,  one 
hundred  yean  ago^  800,851 ;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  oentnrj,  867,  868 ; 
bencTolent  Institutiona  in,860;  churches 
in,  870 ;  patriotic  popular  movements 
at.  484 ;  grand  canal  celebration  at,  468- 
468 ;  Mayor  first  elected  by  the  people ; 
conservatism  of  the  merchants  of  the, 
620;  charter  of,  amended,  648;  plun- 
dered by  the  *' Tweed  Rinfr."  646-647; 
other  plunderers  (note),  647  ;  attractive 
features  of,  666,  667  ;  harbor  of,  667. 

New  YorlL  Province ;  area,  topography, 
and  canals  of,  1  ;  farms,  population, 
manufactories,  birthplace  of,  2;  Indian 
trilies  in,  8 ;  first  political  organisation 
of  the;  conduct  of  divine  worship  in  the, 
84 ;  laws  Imposed  '  upon  the  people  of 
the,  86;  divided  into  counties,  87,  88; 
consolidated  with  New  England,  108; 
yiolence  of  party  spirit  in ;  sodal  con- 
dition of.  148, 149 :  stete  of  political  so- 
ciety  in,  204  ;  delegate  of,  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  210,  216;  Provincial 
Congress  of,  215,  216 ;  members  of  the 
Provincial  Congreu  of  (note).  216  ;  pa- 
triotie  efforts  of  the,  217,  218;  condi- 
tion of,  221 ;  important  events  in,  256. 

New  Y()rk  Bute,  First  Constitution  of, 
adopted ;  featuivs  of  the,  260, 260  ;  choice 
of  Sute  officers  of,  262 ;  session  of  Legis- 
lature of  ;  claims  to  the  soil  of,  888 ;  seals 
of  (note),  883, 8^ ;  reserves  the  right  to 
collect  import  duties,  886;  advocates 
more  power  for  Congress  in  the  matter  of 
revenue,  886 ;  Legislature  of  first,  sanc- 
tions a  movement  toward  the  formation 
of  a  National  Constitution  (note),  886; 
Constitutional  Convention  of,  888,  889  ; 
members  of  the,  889 ;  ratifies  the  Na- 
tional  Constitution  ;  first  member  of  the 
National  Congress  from,  841  ;  political 
divisions  of.  842;  early  settlements  in 
the  Interior  of,  842,  848 ;  emigrants  from 
New  England  to,  842 ;  political  parties  In, 


848 ;  power  d  the  Governor  of ;  Bom- 
ber of  Toten  in,  846 ;  inland  navigation 
of,  84/7;  reenpoiation  of,  849;  raling 
families  in,  871 ;  defences  of,  880 ;  meas- 
ures for  defence  of,  provided,  448 ;  popu- 
lation, resources  and  Influenoe  of,  466 ; 
new  era  in  history  of,  469 ;  condition 
of,  617  ;  Legislative  action  of,  517-619 ; 
prompt  response  of,  to  the  President's  call 
for  troops,  699;  patriotism,  generosity 
and  ftdth  of,  696 ;  oontribntlons  of  men 
and  money  for  the  Civil  War,  in  1864, 
by,  687,  6^8 ;  deerease  of,  in  population 
during  the  war ;  patriotic  resolutions  of 
the  L^lslatnre  of ;  adopts  the  XlVth 
Amendment  to  the  National  Constitution ; 
a  free  school  system  for,  689 ;  revised 
Constitution  of.  rejected,  540;  political 
divisions  of,  566  ;  new  State  House  of ; 
funded  debts  of ;  population  of  (note), 
657;  indnstrini  products  of,  668,  569; 
rank  of,  in  intelligence  and  wealth,  569, 
560 ;  church  organiaatlonB  in,  660. 

New  York  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grsnts, 
Belation  of.  189-191. 

Niagara,  Fort,  Artillery  duel  at,  402. 

Niagara  frontier  in  Canada  seised  by  the 
Americans,  410 ;  desolation  of  the  Niag- 
ara frontier,  417. 

Nieola,  Colonel,  proposes  a  kingship  for 
Washington,  827. 

NicoUs,  Matthias,  Secretary  of  the  province 
of  New  York  ;  provincial  oonnell  of,  84 
Speaker  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  84. 

NlcoUs,  Ridtard,  commands  an  expeditiot 
against  New  Netherland;  surrender  ol 
the  province  to,  75-78;  Governor  of 
biography  of  (note),  87. 

Nicholson,  Francis,  Lleutenant-Gk>vernor, 
deeerts  his  post,  107. 

Nine,  Council  of.  The,  56  ;  papers  of,  seised 
by  Stuyveaant;  sends  a  memorial  an^ 
remonstrance  to  the  States-General ;  aski 
for  a  burgher  government,  61,  62. 

Ninety-Six,  Fort,  Siege  of,  826. 

Non-importation  League,  197. 

Normal  College  at  New  York  (note),  497. 

Normal  School  at  Albany,  488. 

North,  Lord,  Retirement  of,  828. 

North  Point,  Battle  of ;  death  of  Genera 
Boss  at,  487. 
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Northern  New  Tork,  Eyente  in,  420,  421. 
Nallifie&tion  movement  supprefiBed,  480. 
Nuptials  of  the  lakes  and  the  sea,  466. 

O. 
Oblong,  The,  142. 

O'Conor,  Charlee,  and  the  "  Tweed  Ring," 
647. 

Ogden,  Robert.  196. 

Ogdensburg,  Attacks  upon,  401,  408. 

Oliio  country.  Conflicting  claims  to  the, 
161. 

Onondaga  country  protected,  128 ;  expe- 
dition against  the,  801. 

Owrutt  (BeiUesi)»  first  ship  bailt  on  Man- 
hattan Island,  16. 

Ontario,  Lake.  Vessels  on,  800,  801. 

Orangeburg,  British  forces  at,  and  retreat 
from,  826. 

Orange  Coanty,  Territory  of,  98. 

Ordinance  for  special  privileges,  16. 

Osborne,  Sir  Danvers,  Governor,  169. 

Oswego.  Capture  of,  by  the  British,  421. 

Otis,  James,  opposes  Writs  of  Assistance, 
194. 

Oxenstiema,  Count  of,  sends  a  Swedish 
colony  to  the  Delaware,  41. 

P. 

Paine,  Thomas,  writes  "Common  Sense," 

286. 
Paine,  Judge,  decision  of,  in  the  Lemon 

case,  EflTects  of  the,  612,  618. 
Pakenham,  General,  commands  the  British 

at  New  Orleans.  441  ;  death  of,  442. 
Palatines  sent  to  New  Tork.  187. 
Paoli  Tavern,  Massacre  near,  286. 
Papineau,  Joseph,  and  the  insurrection  hi 

Canada,  489. 
Paris,  Treaty  of,  186. 
Parliament,  Arbitrary  acts  of  the,  201. 
Partisan  and  personal  warfare,  372. 
Paterson,  General,    on  Bemis's  Heights, 

280. 
Patricians  and  Tribunes,  204. 
Patroon  estates,  Features  of  the,  81. 
Patroons,  New  charter  for,  granted,  44. 
Paulding,  James  E.,  Notice  of,  672. 
Pauw,  B^lchael,  a  patroon,  82. 
Peace  commissioners,  Foolish  acts  of,  242, 

246. 


Peace  commissioners  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment, 296. 

Peace  faction,  The,  420,  443  ;  movements 
of  the,  and  Vallandigham,  582,  583. 

Peace  with  Great  Britain,  442 :  rejoicing 
for  the  return  of,  449 ;  treaties  of, 
signed,  823. 

Pelgrave,  Paul  (note),  14. 

Pemaquid,  Indian  runner  from,  to  Fronte- 
.  nac,  116. 

Penn,  William,  receives  a  g^nt  of  terri- 
tory, 94,  95. 

Pensacola,  British  driven  from,  441. 

People's  Party,  460. 

Pepperell,  William,  csptures  Louisburg; 
biography  of  (note),  156. 

Perry,  Oliver  Hazard,  on  Lake  Erie,  405, 
406 ;  biography  of  (note),  405  ;  in  an  at- 
tack on  Fort  George,  410  ;  wins  a  naval 
victory,  406,  406. 

Petition  to  the  King,  214. 

Phelps  and  Gorham  purchase  lands,  835, 
348. 

Philadelphia  menaced,  486 ;  National  Con- 
vention at,  in  1787, 886,  887. 

Philipse,  Adolph,  148. 

Phiiipse,  Frederick,  Isst  *'Lord  of  the 
Manor,"  56 ;  and  Society  Library,  187. 

Philipse,  Family  and  Manor  of,  564,  565. 

Phillips,  General  William,  Burgoyne's 
lieutenant,  275 ;  with  Arnold  in  Virginia, 
821. 

Phipps,  Sir  William,  naval  commander, 
115  ;  before  Quebec,  116  ;  also  note. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  President  of  the  United 
States,  609. 

Pike,  Zebulon  M.,  attacks  York ;  biog- 
laphy  of  (note),  409 ;  death  of,  410. 

Pilgrims,  The,  found  New  Plymouth. 
24. 

Piquet,  Father,  166. 

Piracy  during  Fletcher's  administration, 
120. 

Pitt,  William,  Prime  Minister,  172  ;  ener- 
getic and  wise  action  of,  178 ;  saperseded 
by  the  Earl  of  Bute,  192 ;  sUtne  of, 
erected  at  New  York,  199. 

Plattsburgh.  Naval  battle  near.  429 ;  battle 
on  land  at;  Americans  victorious  at; 
British  retreat  from,  480  ;  "  Tlie  siege  of 
Plattsburgh,"  a  song  (note),  481. 
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Plockhoj,  Peter,  leader  of  the  Mennoaites, 

72. 
Plowden,  Sir   Edmund,  Absurd  claim  of, 

52. 
Point  Levi,  EnglisU  batteries  at,  181. 
Political  division  of  the  State,  556. 
Political  parties  and  schemes,  879. 
Political  and  theological  discussions,  218. 
Pontiac'8  conspiracy,  185, 186  (note). 
Poor,  General  Enoch,  in  battle  on  Bemis's 

Heights,  278. 
Pope,  The,  and  James  II.,  103,  106. 
Popular  education.  Apathy  of  the  people 

concerning  (note),  405. 
Porter,  Captain  David,  Famous  cruise  of, 

418. 
Porter,  General  Peter  B.,  at  Black  Rock, 

413  ;  at  Chippewa,  422. 
Poughkeepsin,   Flight  of   Legislature  to, 

from  Kingston,  286. 
Prence,  Thomas,  at  Hartford,  1650,  58. 
Press,  Freedom  of  the,  vindicated,  147. 
Prevost,  Sir  George,  in  Canada,  408;  at 

Sackett's  Harbor,  411,  412;  invades  New 

York  ;  advances  upon  Plattsburgh  ;  bi- 
ography of  (note),  428 ;  hasty  retreat  from 

Plattsburgh,  480,  481. 
Prideauz.^General,  besieges  Fort  Niagara ; 

death  of,  170. 
Prince  of  Wales,  Alleged  birth  of,  108. 
Princess,  The,  wrecked,  58. 
Princeton,  Battle  at,  255. 
Prints,  John,  Governor  of  New  Sweden 

instructions  to,  52  ;  friendly  relations  of, 

with  Stuyvesant,  50  ;  succeeded  by  John 

Risingh,  66. 
Prisons  and  prison-ships,  240. 
Privateers,  Americsn,  489.  440. 
Privateering  association,  120. 
Privy  Council,  The  British  (note),  169. 
Proctor  and  Tecumtha  at  Forts  Meigs  and 

Stephenson,  404. 
Provincial  Congress,  Migration  of  the,  250. 
Public  Instruction,   State  Superintendent 

of,  created,  510. 
Public  property,  Seizure  of,  by  patriots, 

215. 
Public  School  Society  and  ward  schools  in 

New  York  City  consolidated,  510. 
Public-school  system  in  New  York  City, 

544. 


Putnam,  Israel,  Rescue  of  (note).  172 ;  in 
command  on  Long  Island,  244 ;  eom- 
mands  the  Highland  forts,  288. 

Q. 

Quaker  Hill.  Battle  of,  296. 

Quakers  at  New  Amsterdam,  71. 

Queen  Anne's  War,  182. 

Queen  Esther,  294. 

Queenstown,  Battle  of,  898-896. 

Quebec,  Surrender  of,  refused  (note),  110  ; 

expedition  sgainst,  180;  siege  of,  181- 

183,  280. 

Railways  in  the  State,  and  their  work, 
555. 

Randall,  S.  S.,  and  school  district  libraries, 
487-405  ;  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  509. 

Randolph,  Peyton,  President  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  210. 

Rangers  of  Putnam  and  Rogers  (note), 
172. 

Raritau  Indians  attacked  by  the  Dutch, 
43. 

Rawden.  General,  defeats  Greene  at  Hob 
kirk's  Hill  ;  abandons  Camden,  324. 

Rebellion,  Beginning  of  the,  517. 

Red  Jacket,  First  public  appearance  of, 
884  ;  commands  the  Indians ;  biography 
of  (note),  422. 

Regents,  Board  of,  862. 
I  Reid,  Captain  S.  C,  and  the  General  Arm- 
strong, 440. 

Rensselaer,  Killian  Van,  a  patroon,  82 ; 
power  of,  45. 

Rensselaerwyck,  Colonic  of,  88,  44,  46. 

Ren  wick,  James,  Notice  of,  575. 

Representative  Assembly  at  New  Amster- 
dam ;  defies  Governor  Stuy  vesant ;  names 
of  members  of  the  (note),  65. 

Representative  (Council,  A  first,  in  New 
Netherland,  46,  47 :  name  of  the,  47. 

Republican  Party,  Formation  of  the,  511 ; 
character  of  the,  512. 

Republicanism  appears  in  New  Nether> 
land,  64. 

Retreat  of  the  American  army  from  Long 
Island,  245 ;  to  Harlem  Heights,  247. 
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BeTolution   in    Eogland,    Effect   of,    in 

Amorica,  1C5- 
Rhode  Island,  D  Estain^  at ;  military  events 

on,  290  ;  evacuated  bj  the  Britiab,  805. 
Riall,  General,  commands  the  British  at 

Chippewa,  428,  424 ;  ret  '^^  to  Queens. 

town,  424. 
Bice,   Victor   M.,  first  Soperintendeot  of 

Public  Instruction,  510. 
Richmond  County,  Territory  of,  96. 
Rledesel,  General,  commands  German  mer- 
cenaries, 240,  264  ;  on  Bemis's  Heights, 

276. 
Rledesel,  Baroness  de,  Sketch  of  (note),  264. 
Biker,  Richard,   Duel   of;    biography  of 

(note),  872. 
Riot  between  religious  factions,  544. 
Ripley.  General,  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 

422-425  ;  superseded  by  General  Gaines, 

425. 
Risingh,  John,  Governor  of  New  Sweden, 

66. 
River  Indians  imposed  upon  by  Kieft  and 

traders,  42. 
Riviogton,    James,    abuses  the  "  Sons  of 

Lllterty  ;"  printing-house  of,  destroyed ; 

biography  of  (note).  238  ;  notice  of,  572. 
Robinson,  Beverly,  Correspondence  of,  with 

Ethan    Allen,  817,   818;    biography    of 

(note),  318. 
Robinson,   Rev.  John,  and  emigration  to 

America,  21. 
Rochambeau,  Count  de.  Arrival  of,  with 

French  troops,  809  ;  biography  of  (note), 

320 :  leads  French  troops  to  the  Hudson 

River,  321. 
Rochester,  Growth  of,  469 ;  Pagan  rites  at, 

in  1813  (note),  470. 
Rodtfers,    Commodore   John,     at     Sandy 

Hook ;   biography  of  (note),  897 ;  long 

cruise  of,  418. 
Roelandsen,  Adam,  first    schoolmaster   at 

New  Amsterdam,  84,  568. 
^togers.  Major  Robert,  Biography  of  (note), 

84. 
-toman  Catholic  priests,  Hanging  of,  au- 
thorized by  law,  126. 
ioes,  General,  commands  British  troops  in 

Maryland,  4^5  ;  death  of.  437. 
ioyal  commissioners  with  Colonel  Nicolls 

at  New  Amsterdam,  75. 


Rugglea,  Timothy,  in  Stamp  Act  Congre»» 

196. 
Ryswyk,  Treaty  at,  128. 

S. 

Sackett's  Harbor,  HostiilUes  at,  891. 411. 

Safety  Fund  System,  474. 

St.  Clair,  General,  in  command  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  266 ;  abandons  Fort  Ticonderoga 
and  escapes,  266. 

St.  Johns,  Capture  of,  229. 

St.  Ijoger  invades  the  Mohawk  Valley; 
operations  there,  264-270,  278;  notice  of 
(note),  273. 

St.  Regis,  First  trophy  of  the  war  (1811^ 
1815),  taken  at,  401. 

Sandford,  Nathan,  Chancellor,  459. 

Sanitary. fairs  and  the  results,  528. 

Saratogn,  Destruction  of,  156. 

Savaj^R,  John,  Cbief-Juatice,  459. 

Savings-banks  established,  558. 

Schenectady,  Destruction  of,  114. 

Schmidt,  Class,  murdered,  48. 

Schoharie  Valley,  Forts  in  the,  290 ;  deso* 
lation  of  the,  806. 

School  System,  the  Common,  Improvo- 
ments  in,  suggested,  471. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  K.,  authority  on  Indian 
life,  573. 

Schuyler,  Captain  John,  menaces  Montreal, 
115. 

Schuyler,  Miiyor  Peter,  opposes  Mllbome, 
108 ;  influence  of,  over  the  Indiaus,  18*1 ; 
goes  to  England  with  Indian  sachems ; 
biography  of  (note),  185 ;  and  the  germ 
of  the  Society  Library,  187. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  Life  and  property  of, 
destroyed  at  old  Saratoga,  167. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  at  Oswego ;  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  Assembly,  218.  214 ; 
Commanding  General  of  the  Northern 
Department,  222  ;  looks  after  the  Tories 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley ;  expedition  of, 
to  Johnstown  ;  disarms  the  Tories,  231 ; 
authorised  to  invade  Canada,  228  ;  oper- 
ations of,  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  224 ; 
at  Fort  Edward ;  prodamation  of,  267, 
208 ;  obstructs  the  march  of  Bnigoyne, 
267 ;  indignant  becaose  of  Injustice  at  a 
council  of  war,  278 ;   property  of,  da- 
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ttrojed  by  the  Britltk  army  (nottt) ;  en- 
tenaini  Burgojne  at  Albany,  281 ;  letter 
of,  to  Uoveraor  Clinton,  817 ;  first  New 
York  member  of  the  National  Senate, 
341  ;  father  of  the  canal  aystem  of  New 
York,  847  ;  journal  of,  in  1809,  849. 

Hcott,  John,  a  diatarber  of  the  peace  in 
Long  Island » 73. 

Scott,  Jolin  Morin,  member  of  a  Coancil 
of  Safety,  2C0;  the  flrat  Secretary  of 
State,  262. 

Scott,  Winfield,  on  Qaeenatown  Heighta, 
395  ;  at  the  capture  of  Fort  George,  410 ; 
in  command  at  the  battle  of  Chippewa, 
424;  at  battle  of  Landy's  Iiane,  424, 
425. 

Seal,  The  Great,  of  the  proTinee  of  New 
York  (note).  109;  seals  of  the  Sute 
(not«f),  141. 

Sears,  Isaac,  a  leading  "  Son  of  Liberty ;" 
biography  of,  206 ;  arrest  of,  216 ;  de- 
stroys Kiylngton'a  printlng-honae,  288. 

Seneca  Nation,  The,  desolated  by  Sulli- 
van. 80  i 

Seventh  Regiment,  National  Guard,  quells 
riotn.  485 ;  goes  to  the  field,  528. 

Seward,  William  H.,  in  the  Sute  Senate, 
476;  Qovemor;  biography  of  (note), 
492 ;  first  encounter  of,  with  the  slave 
power,  498. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  Governor :  biography  of 
(note),  509 ;  vetoes  a  prohibitory  liquor 
bill,  510  ;  and  the  Draft  Riote,  584. 

Sharp,  Jacob,  gives  books  for  a  public 
library,  187. 

Sharpe,  Governor,  of  Maryland,  commands 
Colonial  forces,  1C8. 

Sheaffe,  General,  succeeds  Brock  in  com- 
mand, 895. 

Shirley.  General  William  ;  biography  of 
(note),  156  ;  contemplates  conquests,  157; 
meets  Braddoek  in  conference,  168 ; 
eommands  an  expedition  against  Forts 
Niagara  and  Frontenac,  which  was  aban- 
doned; succeeds  Braddoek  in  command, 
167. 

Shute,  Swen,  commands  Swedish  soldiers 
at  Fort  Casimer,  66. 

Simms,  Jeptha  R.,  historian,  674. 

Six  Nations,  the,  Conference  of,  with  Shir- 
ley, 157 ;  council  with  the  (1778),  280 ; 


boundary  of  the  territory  of  the,  defined ; 
cession  and  peles  of  the  lands  of,  334. 

Skene,  Philip,  Biography  of,  207. 

Skenesborough,  Flight  of  Americans  to, 
from  Tioonderoga,  266. 

Slave  trade,  The,  188. 

Slavery  in  New  York,  Abolition  of,  recom- 
mended, 868,  451 ;  final  abolition  of,  in 
the  United  States.  581. 

SlechtenhorMt,  Brandt  Van,  commissary  at 
Rensselaer wyck,  defies  the  authority  of 
Stuyvesant ;  sketch  of  (note),  00. 

Sloughter,  Governor  Henry,  109 ;  signs 
the  death-warrant  of  Leialer  and  Mil- 
borne,  112. 

Smith,  William,  on  Lord  Combnry  (note), 
182 ;  letter  of,  to  Colonel  Schuyler  (note), 
200 ;  historian  of  New  York.  572. 

Smith,  William,  counsel  for  Zenger,  144. 

Smith.  William  S..  Marshal,  846. 

Smythe,  General,  Absurd  conduct  of,  408. 

Social  phenomenon,  A  strange,  548. 

Society  Library,  Founding  of  the  ;  names 
of  the  founders  of  the,  187. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  The,  work  for  Zenger, 
145  ;  members  of  the  association  of  the 
(note).  195  ;  activity  of  the,  217. 

South  Carolina,  Partisan  leaders  in,  800 ; 
rebellious  position  of,  516. 

South  wick,  Solomon,  899;  biography  of 
(note),  447. 

Spiegel,  Laurens  Van  der.  seA«psn,  80. 

Spencer,  Ambrose,  Biography  of  (note), 
452. 

Spencer,  John  C,  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools ;  biography  of,  494 

Stamp  Act  proposed  and  opposed,  194-198  ; 
effects  of  the.  197 ;  repeal  of  the,  198. 

Sump  Act  Congress  at  New  York,  196. 

"Star  Spangled  Banner.  The,"  Origin  of 
the  song  of  (note),  487. 

Stark,  John,  reconnoitres  Tioonderoga, 
175. 

Sute  Constitutional  Convention,  Distin- 
guished members  of  the,  455. 

Sute  Government  put  into  operation.  260- 
262  ;  plan  of.  arranged  by  a  committee 
(note),  260. 

Sute  Constitution,  Revision  of  the,  455- 
457. 

SUU  Lotteries,  459. 
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Bute  Park.  A.  650. 

Staten  Inland,  Colonies  on,  42  ;  claimed  by 
Lady  Carteret,  95. 

States -General  of  Holland.  16. 

Statesmen  and  jarists,  575. 

Steamship,  The  first,  that  crossed  the  At- 
lantic Ocean ;  of  war,  the  first  (note), 
878. 

Steenwjck,  Cornells,  Mayor  and  wise  ooun- 
cillor;  biography  of  (note),  88.  89;  im- 
prisoned, 92. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  and  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  521. 

Stephenson,  Fort,  Defence  of,  404. 

Steuben,  Baron  von,  in  Virginia ;  biography 
of  (note),  820,  821. 

Stewart,  Captain  Charles,  and  the  OorutUu- 
tion  frigate  ;  biography  of  (note),  438. 

Stewart,  Colonel,  British  commander,  re- 
treats from  Orangeburg  and  fights  at 
Eutaw  Springs  ;  retreats  to  Charleston, 
825. 

Stirling,  Lord,  Charter  given  to,  42. 

Stirling,  Qeneral  Lord,  in  battle  on  Long 
Island.  244;  made  prisoner;  biography 
of  (note),  245. 

Stone  Arabia  desolated,  808. 

Stone,  William  L.,  reporter  in  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1821,  455  ; 
historian  of  the  canal  celebration  ;  biog- 
mpliy  of  (note),  463  ;  historian  and  jour- 
nalist. 574. 

Stony  Crefk,  Battle  of.  410,  411. 

Slony  Point,  Capture  of,  by  Wayne,  299, 
800. 

Stony  and  Verplanck's  Points  captured  by 
the  British,  297,  298. 

Strieker,  General,  in  br.ttle  of  North  Point, 
437. 

Stuart  Kings,  The,  chartered  slave-trading 
companies  (note),  138. 

Stuyvesant,  Peter,  Biographical  sketch  of 
(note),  53 ;  character  of  ;  Director-Gen- 
eral of  New  Netherland  ;  reception  of, 
at  Manhattan,  64 ;  ])oIicy  of,  defined  ; 
energetic  administration  of  public  affairs 
by,  65 ;  calls  a  popular  convention  ; 
friendly  relations  with  neighbors  de- 
aired  by,  56 ;  attempts  a  settlement  of 
disputes  with  New  England,  at  Hart- 
ford, 58 ;   demolishes  Fort   Nassau  on 


the  Delaware  ;  builds  Fort  Casimer ;  im- 
proves the  capital  of  New  Netherland  ; 
names  the  capital  New  Amsterdam,  59 ; 
has  trouble  with  Van  Slechtenhorst  and 
the  Council  of  Nine,  60,  61 ;  threatens 
to  abolish  The  Council  of  Nine,  62  ;  sum- 
moned  before  the  States-General,  03  ; 
withstands  theBepresentative  Assembly, 
65;  interview  of,  with  Beeckman  ; 
ordered  to  retake  Fo:t  Casimer,  66  ;  con- 
quers New.  Sweden,  67  ;  opposed  to  re- , 
liglons  toleration;  persecutes  Quakers, 
71 ;  alarmed  by  Captain  Scott's  state- 
ments ;  orders  an  election  of  delegates 
to  a  Provincial  Assembly,  74  ;  stubborn 
resistance  to  the  demands  of  English  in- 
vaders, 75-78  ;  receives  a  li»tter  from  the 
English  commander ;  urged  to  surrender ; 
tears  up  the  letter  in  a  passion  ;  the  }>eo- 
ple  demand  it,  76 ;  its  fragments  gath- 
ered up.  77 ;  yields  to  the  pressure  of 
friends  ;  surrenders  the  city  and  province, 
78  ;  death  and  sepulture  of,  88. 

Stuyvesant  and  the  Dntch  West  India 
Company,  82. 

SuflTolk  County,  Territory  of,  98. 

Sullivan,  General  John,  succeeds  General 
Thomas  in  Canada,  240;  in  battle  on 
Long  Island  and  made  prisoner,  243; 
biography  of  (note),  302  ;  expedition  of, 
in  Central  New  York,  808,  304. 

Sumter,  Fort,  attacked  and  evacuated,  521. 

Sumter,  Thomas,  the  "South  Carolina 
Game  Cock."  809. 

Sun,  The,  the  first  one-cent  newspaper  pub- 
;       llshed,  483. 
I  Surrender  of  Burgoyne.  Effect  of  the,  283. 

Sutherland,  Jacob,  Assistant  Justice,  469. 

Swaanendael.  Colony  of  ;  extinction  of,  88. 

Swartwout,  General,  in  battle  atChryaler^a 
Field.  416. 

Swartwout,  John,  Duel  of.  with  De  Witt 
Clinton.  372. 

Swift,  Joseph  G.,  at  Chrysler's  Field,  416. 

T. 

Talcott,  S.  A.,  first  Attorney-General,  46a 
Talladega,  Battle  of,  406. 
Tallashatchee,  Battle  of,  406. 
Tallmadge,  Benjamin,  on  Long  Island,  816. 
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Tallmadjire.  Jamee,  in  State  Confltitatloiwl 
Convention,  1846,  508. 

Tallmadge,  Nathaniel  P.,  United  Statet 
Senator,  470. 

Tammany  Society,  Aims  and  character  of 
the  :  history  uf  the  (note),  300. 

Ta>reng.a-wa.gou,  Holder  of  the  Heavens. 
3. 

Tariff  System,  478. 

Ta  wasentha  Creek,  Treaty  a(,  with  Indians, 
19. 

Taxation  and  Representation,  50,  103, 104. 

Taylor,  President  Zachary,  Death  of,  507. 

Tea  Act  introduced  into  Parliament,  202. 

Tea,  Importation  of,  opposed,  204-300  ;  ac- 
tion concerning;,  at  New  Torlc,  205,  206 ; 
destroyed  at  New  York  and  Boston,  206. 

Tecumtha,  Death  of,  406. 

Tenbroeck,  Abraham,  in  the  Assembly, 
214 ;  in  battle  on  Bemis's  Heights,  278. 

Ternay,  Admiral,  at  Newport,  800. 

Texas,  Annexation  of,  501 ;  intention  con- 
cerning, 502. 

Thames,  Battle  at  the,  406. 

Thomas,  General  John,  in  command  in 
Canada ;  death  of,  240. 

Thompson,  John,  and  the  National  cur- 
rency, 535. 

Throop.  Enos  T.,  Qovemor;  biography  of 
(note),  478. 

Ticonderoga,  Attack  upon,  and  repulse, 
174  :  capture  of,  218  ;  evacuated,  266. 

Tieuhoven,  Cornells  Van,  tehaut;  biog- 
raphy of  (note),  62. 

Tiger,  Block's  ship,  burned,  15. 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  and  the  "  Tweed  Ring," 
547  ;  Oovernor,  551,  552 ;  biography  of, 
551;  institutes  investigations  concerning 
the  canal,  554. 

Tinicum  Island,  capital  of  New  Sweden, 
52. 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  Biography  of  (note), 
280 ;  character  of,  445 ;  declines  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  440. 

Tompkins,  Governor,  and  Rufus  King 
(note),  284. 

Toombs,  Robert,  and  Mayor  Wood,  521. 

Topping,  Thomas,  councilman,  84. 

Torrey,  John,  575. 

Toryism,  Prevalence  of,  in  New  York,  238. 


Townshend,  Geneial,  181  ;  assumes  com- 
mand of  th?  army,  188. 

Towion,  N.,  at  batUe  of  Chippewa,  422, 
424. 

Transportation  facilities  of  the  State,  555. 

Treaty  of  Alliance,  Celebration  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the,  864. 

Treaty  at  Westminster,  1674,  00. 

Trenton,  Battle  at.  254. 

Trinity  Church,  Organisation  of;  vestry, 
men  of  (note),  110. 

Troops,  British,  at  New  York,  Conflicta 
with  the,  200. 

Trumbull,  Governor  Jonathan,  sends  troops 
to  Lake  Champlain.  228. 

Trumbull,  John,  artist.  576. 

Tryon,  Governor  William,  attempta  con- 
ciliation, 101  ;  notice  of,  203 ;  reception 
of,  at  New  York,  220  ;  on  board  the  Atia  ; 
his  council  (note),  282 ;  corresponds  with 
leading  Tories,  238 ;  on  board  the  Dudau 
of  Gordon,  235 ;  leads  marauding  expe- 
ditions, 264 ;  allusion  to,  in  "  McFingal " 
(note),  208. 

Tryon  County,  Extent  of,  842. 

Tuscaroras  the  sixth  nation  of  the  Iroquois 
League,  10  ;  join  the  Iroquois,  187. 

Tusten,  Colonel,  at  Miniaink,  801. 

<•  Tweed  Ring,"  The.  attacked  by  the  press 
ito  overthrow,  540,  547. 

Tweenhnysen,  L.,  14. 

Twelve,  Committee  of,  47,  48. 

Twiller,  Walter  Van,  Director  of  New 
Netherland ;  description  of,  88,  84 ; 
scolded  from  the  pulpit,  34  ;  absurd  con- 
duct of.  84  ;  recalled,  88  ;  no  memorial 
of ;  biography  of  (note),  80. 

U. 

Ulster  County,  Territory  of,  08. 

Underbill,  John,  aasista  the  Dutch,  50. 

Union,  Conspiracy  to  destroy  the,  515,  616. 

Union  Defence  Committee  formed  ;  mem- 
bers of  the  (note),  528  ;  doings  of  the, 
528i  524. 

"  Union  Mechanics.'*  Action  of  the,  260. 

Union  League  Club ;  raises  a  regiment, 
685. 

Union  of  the  Colonies  proposed,  161 ;  re- 
sult of  (note),  162. 
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Unltad  Colmilet  of  New  Engl&nd,  08. 

United  Provinces,  The,  19. 

United  Statet  Bank,  RemoTal  of  Oovern- 

ment  deposits  from  the.  480,  481. 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission  formed, 

527,  638. 
Ury,  John,  a  vietim  of  the  Negro  Plot  de- 

lasion,  158, 154. 
Usselincx  suggests  a  Dotoh  West  India 

Company,  22  ;  proposes  a  BwedUdi  settle* 

ment  on  the  Delaware  River,  40. 

V. 

Vallej  B'orge,  Ameriean  army  at,  287, 
488. 

Van  Buren,  lilartin ;  t>loghiph7  of  (note), 
445  ;  Governor  of  New  York  ;  Secretary 
of  the  United  States,  474;  appointed 
Minister  to  England  ;  re}eet«d  by  the 
Senate  ;  President  of  the  United  States, 
480 ;  tlie  Free  S  »ii  Party  and,  507. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Mayor,  Joy  of,  manifesCed, 
108. 

Van  Cortlandt  Manor,  604. 

Cortlandt,  OrloflF  Stevens  van ;  biography  of 
(note),  504.        ' 

Van  Cortlandt,  Pierre,  first  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  State.  282 ;  re-elected 
Lleatenant'Governor,  858^. 

Van  Dam,  Rip,  Acting-Governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, 142 :  conflict  of,  with  Governor 
Cosby,  148 ;  sospended  from  the  Council 
Board,  151. 

Van  Dyck  kills  an  Indian  woman,  and  is 
slain,  07,  68. 

Van  Krleckenbeeck,  Daniel,  at  Fort  Or- 
ange, 20 ;  makes  war  on  the  Mohawks 
and  is  killed,  80. 

Van  Ness.  William  P.,  Burr's  second  in  his 
duel  with  Hamilton ;  attacks  the  Living- 
ston fumily,  873i 

Van  Itensselaer  Manor,  82,  88,  502. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Robert,  leads  militia  In 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  807,  808. 

Van  Itensselaer,  Stephen,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, 863 ;  In  command  of  the  mllltla, 
880  ;  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  898 ;  biog- 
raphy of  (note),  805  ;  at  the  canal  cele- 
bration, 408. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  Jr.,  600. 


Van  Ray  ven,  Stuyveaant's  secretary  (note), 
78. 

Van  Schatck,  Colonel,  purenee  Sir  John 
Johnson,  dOH. 

VaHck,  Richard,  at  a  meeting  of  Federal, 
lata ;  biography  of  (note),  868. 

Vattdreull,  Governor  of  Canada,  and  tLe 
Indians,  170 ;  at  Montreal ;  surrendera 
the  city  and  the  province,  184. 

Vanghan,  General,  commands  troops  at  ihm 
capture  of  the  Highlands'  forts,  288  ;  at 
the  burning  of  Kingston,  286. 

Veraxsano,  John,  Claim  of,  to  the  discov- 
ery of  New  Tork  Bay  (note),  11. 

Vermilye,  Johannes,  arrested,  110. 

Vermont.  101 ;  leaders  in,  coquetting  with 
the  British  authorities  in  Canada,  806, 
817,  818;  an  independent  State,  816; 
authorities  of  New  York  alarmed  con- 
cerning, 817 ;  becomes  a  State  of  the 
Union,  810. 

Ver  Planck,  Gelyn,  sehepen,  80. 

Verplanck,  Gullan  C,  618,  674. 

Verplanck's  Point,  Headquarters  at,  827. 

Vestrymen  of  Trinity  Church  (note),  119. 

Vigilance  Committee  of  New  York  aty, 
208 ;  of  the  State  of  New  York,  900 ; 
operations  of  tlie,  261. 

Vincent,  General,  commands  British  forces, 
410. 

'*  Virginia  dynasty."  The,  440. 

VuUur€,  The,  and  Andr^  and  Arnold,  811. 

W. 

Walker,  Admiral  Sir  Hovenden,  commands 

an  expedition  against  Quebec  and  fails, 

180. 
Wallace,  Hugh,  receives  Governor  Tryon, 

221. 
Walloons,  History  of  the  (note) ;  settle  in 

New  Netlieriand,  23. 
Walters,  Robert,  Assodate^ustice,  ISO. 
Watnpum,  Uses  of  (note),  19. 
War,  Preparations  for,  by  the  Americana, 

207. 
War-meeting,  A  great,  in  New  York  City, 

522. 
Warner,  Seth,  before  Crmgrssa,  282. 
Warrington,  Captain,  Cruises  of,  488,  480l 
Washington^  George,  Misnion  of,  161.  162 ; 
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Major,  builds  Fort  .NoceMttj;  flffbto 
FrencU  troops,  and  snrrenders,  103, 108 ; 
Colonel,  in  command  of  Virgini*  foroes, 
169  ;  GeoerHl,  reception  of,  at  New  Tork, 
220  ;  a  plot  to  destroy,  235, 280 ;  response 
to  appeal  of,  248  ;  retreat  of|  aeross  Neir 
Jersey,  250 ;  .crosses  and  reerosses  tbe 
Delaware  River ; .  captures  tbe  Britisb 
forces  at  Trenton,  254 ;  gains  a  Tictory 
at  Priuoeton  ;  in  winter  quarters  at  Mor- 
ristown,  255 ;  Howe  and,  confront  eadi 
otber  in,  New  Jersey,  280;  discovers 
Arnold'p  treason,  8l4  ;  beadqoarteis  of, 
at  Newburgb.  320,  327 ;  Onal  parting 
with  bis  officers,  881  ;  resigns  bis.  oom- 
mission  ;  retires  to  Mount  Vernon,  882  ; 
presides  over  tbe  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, 830;  letter  of,  to  General  Scbnyler, 
848 :  elected  first  Presidant  pf  tbe  United 
Sutes,  i844  ;  inaugurated,  845 ;  interest 
of.  in  tbe  canal  system,  847  ;  deatbof,800. 

Washington  (tbe  National  Capital),  menaced 
in  1814 ;  attacked,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate property  at,  destroyed,  480. 

Waterbury,  General,  captured  on  Lake 
Cbamplain,  252. 

WatBon,  Elkanab,  promotes  canal  projects, 
847,  848  ;  biography  of  (note) ;  ezploni' 
tions  and  lubors  of,  848.  849. 

Wayne,  General  Anthony,  attacked  near 
tbe  Paoli  Tavern.  280 ;  Ukes  Stony  Point ; 
biography  of  (note),  299. 

Webb,  General,  Conduct  of,  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward,  171. 

Webb,  James  Watson,  revolutionises  jour- 
nalism  ;  bioffrapby  of  (note),  482 ;  de- 
fends bis  castle,  484. 

Weed,  Thurlow,  journalist ;  biography  of 
(note),  475. 

Wellington's  veterans  sent  to  Canada,  420, 
441. 

Wells,  William,  councilman,  84. 

Wells,  Mr.,  killed  at  Cherry  Valley,  291. 

Wentwortb,  Benning,  Governor,  grants 
lands,  189, 190. 

Westchester  County,  Territory  of,  97 ;  a 
British  force  invades,  248. 

Weston,  William,  and  the  New  Tork 
canals,  849. 

West  India  Company,  Prompt  action  of 
tbe,  to  save  New  Netberland,  61. 


W«st  Poiflit  Military  Academy  founded, 
875. 

WbipT  Party,  history  of  its  name,  477.  478. 

Whiskey  Insurrection,  858. 

White,  Huffh,  in  Central  New  Tork,  842. 

Wiiite  Plains.  Battle  at.  248. 

Whitemarsh,  American  army  at.  287. 

Wilkinson,  General  James.  In  command  of 
ilie  Army  of  the  North  :  blofrrapby  of 
(note),  4 14;  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  415- 
417  ;  leaves  the  army,  421. 

Willett,  Marinns,  Sortie  of.  at  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, 271  ;  mission  of,  to  General  Schuyler  ; 
biography  of,  272 ;  in  expedition  a^inst 
the  Indians,  801. 

Willett,  ThMnas, '  oomminiooer  at  Hart- 
ford in  1060,  58 ;  first  Mayor  of  New 
Tork,  86. 

William  of  Orange  invades  England  ;  be- 
•  •comes  Joint  monarch  with  bis  wife,  Mary, 
104 :  death  of.  129. 

William,  the  first  English  trading  veeeel 
on  the  Hudson  River ;  driven  off  by  tbe 
Dutch,  84.  86. 

Williams,  Colonel  Ephraim,  killed  near 
Lake  George,  100. 

Williams,  Major,  a  British  officer  made 
prisoner  on  Bemis's  Heights,  278. 

Williams,  Thomas,  arrested,  110. 

Wiltwyck  founded,  72;  desolated  by  Ind- 
ians, 78. 

Winchester,  General  James,  at  French- 
town,  403. 

Winder,  General  W.  H..  at  Stony  Creek 
Battle,  410 ;  commands  troops  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ;  biography  of  (note), 
458  ;  commands  at  tbe  Battle  of  Bladens- 
burg.  480. 

Winslow,  General,  leads  provincial  troops 
toward  Canada,  116. 

Wolfe,  General  James,  Amherst'a  lieu- 
tenant, 178;  commands  expedition 
against  Quebec,  180 ;  on  tbe  St.  Law. 
rence  River  (note) ;  incidents  of  the 
death  of.  188. 

Women,  Patriotism  of  the,  624. 

Wood,  Fernando,  Msyor  of  New  Tork, 
recommends  the  secession  of  New  Tork 
City.  619,  520. 

Woodhull,  Colonel  Nathaniel,  In  the  Aa- 
semblv,  214. 
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WoodwoTtb,  John,  Aflaodate-Jaitioe*  469. 

Wood  worth,  Samnel,  Poem  of,  484 ;  notice 
of.  674. 

Wool,  Gener&l  John  B.,  Energetic  action 
of,  525,  526. 

Woolsej,  Melancthon,  on  Lake  Clinm* 
plain,  890. 

Wooater,  Genera)  David,  encamped  at 
Harlem,  220 ;  laooeeda  Arnold  in  com- 
mand at  Quebec ;  blograplijr  of  (note), 
280. 

Wright,  Silaa,  Comptroller  of  the  SUte ; 
biography  of  (noteX  476  ;  Governor,  and 
the  school  fund,  600. 

Writs  of  Assistance,  Opposition  to,  194. 

Wyoming  Vallej,  Invasion  of,  208,  2944 

Y. 

Yates.  J.  Van  Ness,  Secretary  of  Stete,  469. 
Yates,  Joseph  C,  Governor  of  New  Yorlc ; 
biograpliy  of  (note),  460. 


Tales,  Jadge  Bobert.  Patriotism  of,  843. 

Yellow  fever  in  New  Yorlc,  862. 

Yeo,  Sir  James  Lucas,  on  Lake  Ontario ; 
biography  of  (note),  411. 

York,  Duke  of,  receives  a  gift  of  all  New 
Netberland  from  his  brother.  King 
Cbnrles ;  Lord  High  Admiral ;  sends  a 
force  to  seise  the  domain,  74. 

York  (Toronto),  Expedition  against,  409^ 
410. 

Young,  John.  Governor  of  New  York.  505 ; 
an  advocate  of  popular  education,  506. 

Young,  Samuel,  Secretary  of  State ;  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 498. 

Z. 

Zenger,  John  Peter,  issues  the  ^ew  York' 
WeeMif  Journal,  a  tribune  of  the  people ; 
attacks  oi&cial  authorities  :  trial  of,  for 
libel,  144. 147  ;  acquitted,  147. 
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